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CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

«'  A  ND  what  Bbali  be  their  edao»tion?  .  .  .  Shftll  we  begin  with 
ii  mmio  ?  *  *  B7  all  mesna.'  *  And  when  jron  speftk  of  mosio, 
do  jon  inolnde  literature  or  not  ? '  *  I  da'  '  And  literature  m»j  be 
either  true  or  false  ?  *  *  Yea.*  *  And  the  jonng  should  be  trained  in 
both  kinds,  and  we  begin  with  the  talae  7 '  '  I  do  not  nndarstand  yonr 
meaning,*  he  said.  *Yon  know,*  I  said,  'that  we  begin  hj  telling 
children  Btoriee  which,  thoi^h  not  wholly  destitnte  of  truth,  are  in  the 
main  fiotitions.'  *  Very  tme.*  '  Ton  know  also  that  the  beginning  is 
the  most  important  part  of  anj  work,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  yonng 
and  tender  thing ;  for  that  is  the  time  at  which  the  character  is  being 
formed  and  the  desired  impression  is  more  readily  taken.'  'Qoite 
troe.'  *  And  shall  we  just  carelessly  allow  children  to  hear  any  cosaal 
t^es  which  may  be  dcTised  by  oasnal  persons,  and  to  receive  into  their 
minds  Ideas  for  the  most  part  the  very  opposite  of  those  which  we 
wish  them  to  have  when  they  are  grown  np  ? '  *  We  cannot.'  '  Then 
the  first  thing  will  be  to  estabUsb  a  censorship  of  the  writers  of 
fiction,  and  let  the  censors  reoeive  any  tale  of  fiction  which  is  good, 
and  reject  the  bad ;  and  we  will  desire  mothers  and  nurses  to  tell  their 
children  the  authorised  ones  only.  Let  them  fashion  the  mind  with 
snch  tales,  even  more  than  they  would  the  body  with  their  hands  ; 
but  most  of  those  whioh  are  now  in  use  must  be  discarded.  .  .  . 

"*He  -who  has  received  this  bue  education  of  the  inner  being  will 
most  shrewdly  perceive  omissions  or  faults  in  art  and  nature,  and  with 
a  tme  taste,  while  he  praises  and  rejoices  ow  and  receives  into  his 
Bonl  the  good,  and  becomes  noble  and  good,  he  will  justly  blame  and 
hate  the  bod,  now  in  the  days  of  his  youth,  even  before  he  u  able 
to  kmoto  the  reatoH  vhjf;  and  when  reason  comes  he  will  recognize 
and  salute  the  friend  with  whom  his  ednoation  has  made  him  long 
familiar.' " ' 

These  well-known  extraots  from  one  of  the  greatest  of  all 

diacufiaioiis  of    education  supply  the   necessary    basis  of  all 

theoretic  anperstrooture.    We  are  bound  first  of  all  to  consider 

>  Plato,  BgnOUe,  87ft-877, 401-402 ;  Jowetfa  tiauUtiiu. 
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what  the  child  is  capable  of  receiviiig,  and  by  what  metuis 
religious  and  moral  prindptes  can  be  implanted.  We  cannot 
hope  for  success  if  we  insist  on  first  teaching  the  child  what  we 
see  to  be  the  logical  foondations  of  the  edifice  we  hope  to  rear. 
The  presumptioa  is  that  what  comes  first  in  Ic^^  should  come 
last  in  instruction.  It  is  so  in  every  other  case,  and  we  may 
expect  to  find  that  it  is  so  here.  The  logical  bases  of  Chris- 
tianity are  no  doubt  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Church ;  but 
that  is  no  reason  for  trying  to  teach  them  first  of  all  to  the 
children  whom  we  would  educate  as  Christians;  rather  it  is  a 
reason  for  keeping  them  in  the  background  until  the  expmeace 
which  shows  them  to  be  necessary  has  already  filled  the  mind. 
To  begin  with  the  doctrine  of  Baptismal  regeneration,  or  our 
membership  in  the  myBtieal  body  of  Christ,  is  to  do  our  utmost 
towards  making  those  conceptions  permanently  unintelligible 
and  valueless.  The  form  of  words  in  which  they  are  expressed 
must  be  to  the  child  a  mere  form ;  and,  once  the  habit  of  regard- 
ing it  aa  a  mere  form  has  taken  root,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
endue  it  with  significance.  I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  in^- 
cacy  of  our  Christian  belief — its  total  inability  really  to  govern 
our  lives — is  partly  due  to  tiie  &ct  that  we  very  early  became 
accustomed  to  certain  forma  of  words,  such  as  the  Catechism 
and  the  Apostles'  Creed,  which  we  came  to  understand  suffi- 
ciently to  perceive  that  they  "make  sense,"  but  which  failed  to 
lay  hold  on  oar  emotions  and  our  wills,  because  we  were  ttsed 
to  them  before  oar  spiritual  nature  was  developed  enough  to 
express  itsdf  naturally  in  that  nuumer.  How  many  people 
effectively  believe  in  "  the  communion  of  saints  "  ?  Why  does 
a  living  ChuToh  hark  back  to  the  first  six  centuries  or  the  pre- 
Beformation  period,  except  because  it  has  no  vital  faith  in  "  the 
Holy  Ghost"? 

If  we  study  the  method  by  which  Christianity  was  introduced 
into  the  world,  we  shall  find  that  it  was  the  true  educational 
method.  The  truth  was  imparted  aecv/ndum  modvmt  red' 
pientis.  Bishop  Qore  has  told  us  that  the  New  Testament  was 
written  for  an  already  existing  Church,  and  presupposes  thai 
Church.    That  is  quite  true,  but  it  is  also  quito  irrelevant    The 
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teaching  given  by  our  Lord  in  Galilee  was  not  given  to  an 
already  existing  Church,  and  did  not  presuppose  that  Church. 
No  one  can  fairly  claim  the  Lord's  authority  for  the  method 
now  advocated  by  the  "  Church  party,"  unless  he  is  willing  to 
add  that  the  records  of  our  Lord's  life  are  bo  hopelessly  falsified 
that  the  historical  basis  of  Christianity  is  and  must  for  ever  be 
■o  unknown  quantity.  If  any  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  as  historical  documents,  it  is  immediately 
manifest  that  Jesna  did  not  b^in  His  ministry  by  laying  down 
those  doctrines  <m  which,  as  some  modems  would  have  us 
believe,  any  supeistracture  of  Christian  faith  ought  to  rest. 
The  teaching  of  the  Iiord,  at  any  rate  in  the  early  days,  con- 
cerned a  type  of  character  to  be  cultivated,  a  type  of  life  to  be 
lived,  a  relation  to  God  to  be  realized ;  and  all  this  was  expressed, 
not  in  abstiact  l<^cal  form,  but  in  paradoxical  precepts  and 
living  pictures,  which  derived  their  power  very  largely  from  the 
personality  and  life  of  the  Teacher. 

It  is  presumably  to  fill  the  place  of  that  personality  that 
dogma  is  introduced ;  but,  if  so,  the  aim  may  be  good,  but  the 
effort  is  futile.  Thai  place  can  only  be  filled  by  the  Christlike 
character  of  the  teacher.  Nothing  can  be  a  substitute  for  per- 
BODality.  But  if  the  teacher  is  religious,  the  pupil  will  learn, 
first  to  reverence  him,  and  then  to  reverence  the  Being  to  whom 
the  teacher's  reverence  is  given.  The  hope  to  create  real  reve- 
rence by  any  form  of  words,  or  any  sacred  names,  is  frustrate ; 
there  must  be  mystery  in  the  object  of  our  reverence ;  but  the 
only  effect  of  stereotyped  phrases  is  to  crush  out  the  sense  of 
mystery  with  the  false  conceit  of  understanding.  Let  anch 
forms  of  words — definitions,  creeds,  the  like — be  present  to  the 
mind  of  the  teacher;  but  let  not  the  children  leam  them  by 
heart. 

I  am  not  pleading  for  Undenominationolism  as  a  religion  for 
grown-up  people;  I  am  pleading  for  it  as  the  fit  and  proper 
religion  for  children.  When  grown-up  people  refuse  to  make 
any  use  of  doctrine,  they  cut  ofi  from  their  religion  one  whole 
function  of  their  nature,  and  that  too  one  of  the  highest  func- 
tions— ^the  acientifio  intelligence.      Of  course  no  doctrine   is 
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adeqaate  to  the  esperienee  it  seeks  to  summarize ;  but  to  ignore 
it  on  that  account  is  to  leave  the  experience  vaffue  and  unstable. 
Doctrine  is  unquestionably  a  part  of  adult  religion.  But  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  it  is  necessarily,  or  even  advantageously, 
a  part  of  a  child's  religion ;  that  religion  ought  no  doubt  to  be 
rational,  but  it  need  not  and  should  not  be  reasoned.  Perhaps 
this  last  point  may  be  somewhat  elaborated. 

No  greater  mistake  can  be  committed  in  dealing  with  such  a 
question  as  this  than  to  make  a  clean  division  between  tiie 
emotional  and  the  intellectual,  as  though  one  could  exist  In 
ent»re  independence  of  the  oihet,  and  as  though  one  could  be 
added  to  the  other  from  without  If  we  urge,  as  I  am  ui^:ing, 
that  in  the  case  of  children  our  appeal  should  be  mainly  to  the 
emotions,  we  must  see  to  it  that  we  make  this  appeal  in  such  a 
way  as  to  render  posdble  its  evolution  into  a  fully  reasoned 
belief.  The  princdplea  hereafter  to  be  understood  must  be 
embodied  now  in  precept  and  narrative,  so  that  the  child's 
whole  nature  may  become  accordant  with  those  principles, 
approving  and  condemning  as  they  suggest,— 

**  sTflD  before  he  is  ftble  to  know  the  reftson  vhy  ;  and  irhen  resaoii 
comes  he  will  recognize  and  aalate  the  friend  with  whom  his  education 
has  made  him  long  familiar." 

How  is  this  to  be  accomplished?  How,  in  &Gt,  was  it 
accomplished  tea  the  Christian  Church  ?  First  came  the  Person 
of  the  Lord,  and  then  the  theoiy  of  that  Person ;  but  first  the 
&ct,  the  presentation.  It  is,  of  course,  irrelevant  to  urge  tiiat 
the  preaching  of  the  apostles  in  the  early  ages  was  not  appa- 
rently a  presentation  of  the  facts  of  the  Lord's  life,  because  the 
early  Church  lived  in  dally  expectation  of  the  Second  Coming, 
and  the  details  of  our  Lord's  life  were  consequently  not  treasured 
and  dwelt  upon  as  they  began  to  be  when  the  hope  of  seeing 
Him  face  to  face  grew  more  and  more  remote.  And  it  is  in  any 
case  impossible  to  suppose  that  St.  Paul's  laboured  dialectics 
played  a  part  in  his  missionary  labours  at  all  c<miparable  to 
his  burning  enthusiasm  and  his  heroic  endurance.  Argument 
is   powerless   to  effect  eitiier    religious  conversion  or  moral 
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i^eneration.  The  apostles  were  made  Ghristians  by  the  life  of 
the  Lord,  and  their  converts  were  made  ChriBtians  by  the  lives 
of  the  apostles.  It  is  the  teacher  who  is  of  primary  importance, 
not  the  teaching.  But  that  does  not  mean  that  the  teaching 
ia  indifferent ;  it  only  means  it  must  not  consist  of  ai^nmente, 
or  of  the  formal  conclusions  of  argomesta.  It  most  be  living 
and  perscmal ;  it  mnst  be  acceptable  to  the  imagination  and 
etBotiana,  and  it  most  express  or  embody  the  truth  which  reason 
"when  it  comes"  is  to  extract  from  it.  If  that  truth  is  the 
Christian  doctrine,  then  the  teaching  given  to  children  shonld 
be  the  story  of  the  life  of  Christ,  taoght  with  the  minimnm  of 
explanation  and  the  mRTiTniim  of  reverence. 

How  is  this  reverence  to  be  obtained  ?  Not,  I  think,  by 
formal  tests ;  no  doubt  a  formal  test  may  avert  the  danger  of 
the  very  worst  calamities,  but  it  introducee  an  element  that  is 
better  kept  away.  And,  indeed,  tiie  worst  calamity  of  all — 
teaching  by  a  scoffer — is  not  avoided  by  a  test,  because  a  man 
who  will  scoff  when  giving  instruction  in  the  life  of  Christ  will 
hardly  be  unwilling  to  comply  with  any  teat,  if  compliance  is 
the  necessary  condition  of  appointment ;  whereas,  oa  the  other 
hand,  a  man  whose  conscience  will  not  allow  him  to  comply 
innnceiely  is  unlikely  to  abuse  his  position  in  the  schooL 
What  is  needed  is  that  whatever  person  or  persons  are  respon- 
sible for  the  Bpp(»ntment  shonld  impress  most  earnestly  upon 
the  teacher  the  sacredness  of  the  chai^  committed  to  him,  and 
pat  it  serionsly  to  his  consdence  whether  he  can  in  honour 
undertake  it.  The  braining  colleges,  too,  both  Denominational 
and  Undenominational,  should  be  permeated  by  religions  infla- 
eoce,  and  preparation  for  giving  religious  instruction  should  be 
included  in  the  ordinary  course.  If  the  State  undertakes  to 
ff.ve  this  instruction,  it  is  bound  to  take  steps  to  make  it 
efficient. 

The  t"inffhing  of  children  is  in  any  case  a  high  and  difficult 
art,  and  the  religions  part  of  that  teaching  is  probably  the  most 
difficult.  This  is,  perhaps,  forgotten  by  those  who  urge  that  the 
clergy  shonld  in  all  eases  be  allowed  to  enter  the  school  and 
take  the  religious  instruction.    At  a  public  meeting  held  recently 
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to  discuss  tius  eabject,  a  speaker  was  loudly  applauded  for  saying 
that  if  a  clergTman  is  incapable  of  teaching  little  children  he 
ought  to  be  aahamed  of  himsell  Of  course  any  one  can  moke 
children  keep  quiet  while  be  talks,  but  we  shall  make  so  progress 
in  this  matter  until  we  recognize  frankly  that  we  are  concerned 
with  a  very  difficult  art,  and  that  what  is  appropriate  to  grown- 
up people  ia  veiy  likely  harmful  to  children.  It  is  easy  to  make 
children  learn  by  heart  definitions  of  religions  terms ;  bnt  that 
can  only  do  hann,  however  true  and  admirable  the  definitions 
may  be.  To  give  fall  instruction  in  religion  is  a  task  that  will 
require  all  the  years  of  mental  growth — all  the  years  before  full 
manhood  is  reached ;  the  &ct  that  we  cannot  retain  the  children 
BO  long  is  no  excuse  for  inflicting  upon  children  doctrine  which 
can  hardly  be  received  by  any  one  under  the  age  of  eighteen  or 
thereabouts.  And  it  is  only  so  long  as  tins  doctrine  ia  the  sub- 
ject of  instruction  that  teaching  can  be  regarded  as  easy,  for  only 
then  is  it  posable  to  use  formularies  that  can  be  learnt  by  heart. 
On  this  subject  it  may  be  worth  while  to  quote  what  was 
said  by  a  man  of  almost  unequalled  experience — Sir  Joshua 
Fitch.  Addressing  the  Women's  Diocesan  Conference  at  the 
Church  House,  Westminster,  on  "  The  Sunday  School  of  the 
Future,"  he  said — 

**  I  am  afnud  that  some  of  70a  will  think  me  a  heretic,  whoa  I 
repeat  here  vrhat  I  have  often  said  before,  that  I  Bttach  small  value  to 
oatechisms  as  ednoational  instruments.  We  never  employ  them  in 
teaching  any  other  Bubjeot  than  religion.  And  the  reasons  are  obviona. 
They  are  stereotyped  qaestions  and  stereotyped  answers,  both  in  a 
6xed  and  unalterable  fonn  of  words.  They  leave  no  room  for  the 
play  of  intelligence  upon  and  around  the  subject,  or  for  the  suggestion 
and  removal  of  difficulties.  They  stand  between  the  giver  and  the 
receiver  of  knowledge,  and  do  not  help  either  of  them  much.  They 
rather  keep  them  apart  than  bring  them  together.  They  furnish  to 
all  unskilful  teachers  an  excuse  for  not  taking  the  trouble  to  frame 
questions  of  their  own.  Moreover,  a  printdd  question  and  its  answer 
taken  together  form  a  statement,  either  of  doctrine  or  of  fact ;  but 
either  the  question  or  the  answer  by  itself  is  only  half  of  that  state- 
ment. And  we  ask  our  children  to  learn  the  answer  without  learning 
the  question.  Thus  the  paasage  committed  to  memory  is  incomplete 
and  often  unintelligible.     Here  again  I  would  fain  appeal  to  your  own 
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experienoe.  We  are  all  tempted  to  fatt  back  on  mechantoal  methods, 
on  verbalism,  aad  on  Bet  lessons.  Thejr  are  all  bo  mnch  easier  than 
real  exercises  ot  thought.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do  jon,  or  wouli 
f  on,  if  ;ro<i  did  not  happen  to  be  teacherB,  find  that  the  fragmentary 
answers  which  yon  learned  in  the  Catechism  abide  in  yonr  memory, 
and  help  yon  much  in  yoor  religions  life  ?  On  the  other  hand,  what 
hymns,  texts,  and  verses  are  they  which  have  become,  as  years  went 
on,  eobstantial  and  permanent  factors  in  the  formation  of  your  character, 
in  solacing  yoa  in  the  hoars  of  weakness,  in  helping  your  devotions, 
and  in  inapiriDg  yonr  life  P  It  is  to  this  test  that  we  ought  oftener 
to  bring  onr  own  theories  as  to  what  shonld  and  what  shonld  not  be 
learned  by  heart  in  a  Snnday  School.  Let  ns  ask  ourselves  honestly 
the  qnestions :  Was  I  uded  much  in  the  formation  of  my  religious 
convictions,  by  b^g  called  upon  in  youth  to  stand  np  and  affirm  a 
nnmber  ot  theological  propositions  which  I  only  imperfectly  under- 
stood F  When  religbns  truths  came  home  to  my  intelligence  or  my 
conscience  as  a  child,  did  they  come  more  efibctirely  as  abstract  state- 
meats  of  truth,  or  in  the  form  of  concrete  examples  ?  When  I  look 
back  on  the  work  of  my  own  religions  instructors,  do  I  find  that  I 
learned  most  from  their  formal  lessons,  or  from  the  influence  of  their 
character  and  their  sympathy,  the  near  contact  established  between 
dieir  mature  and  my  immature  intelligence,  and  the  afiectiouate  interest 
they  showed  in  my  spiritual  welfare  P  The  replies  to  these  qnestions 
will  be  found  most  instructive  to  those  who  hope  to  succeed  as  Snnday 
School  teachers." ' 

"Abstract  Btatements  of  truth  or  concrete  ezamplee" — that  ia 
tiie  alternative ;  and  if  we  choose  the  latter  we  are  choosing  the 
kind  of  instruction  that  is  so  obnoxiously  called  Undenomina- 
tionol.  If  we  could  only  clear  our  minds  of  catchwords,  and, 
without  reference  to  the  party  cries  of  Churchmen  and  Noncon- 
fonnifits,  impartially  consider  what  teaching  we  would  wish  to 
be  given  to  children,  regarded,  not  as  a  prize  of  sectarian  victory, 
bnt  as  children  whom  we  would  train  to  be  Christian  citizeua, 
a  solution  of  OUT  problems  would  easily  be  found. 

Uoreover,  we  need  not  rest  entirely  on  our  own  estimate 
of  the  natural  and  fit  order  in  religious  instmetion ;  we  have 
the  authority  of  the  Divine  method  followed  in  "  tiie  education 
of  the  world." 

'  Edvteitwnal  Aimt  and  MetKodt,  pp.  383-386. 
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"  ThU  trsining  has  three  atagee.  In  childhood  we  are  subject  to 
poflitive  rules  wfaich  we  cannot  aaderstand,  but  are  bound  bnplicitlf 
to  obey.  In  youth  we  are  subject  to  the  influence  of  example,  and 
soon  break  loose  from  all  rules  nnlesa  illuatrated  and  enforced  hj  the 
higher  teaohing  which  example  imparts.  In  manhood  we  are  com- 
paratirely  free  from  external  reatraintB,  and,  if  we  are  to  learn,  muet 
be  our  own  instructors.  First  come  mles,  then  examples,  then 
principles.  Firet  oomea  the  law,  then  the  Son  of  Man,  then  the  gift 
of  the  Spirit.  The  world  was  once  a  child  under  tutors  and  goTernora 
until  the  time  appointed  by  the  Father.  Then,  when  the  fit  seuon 
bad  arrived,  the  Example  to  wtiich  all  agea  should  turn  was  sent  to 
teach  men  what  they  ought  to  be.  Then  the  human  race  was  left 
to  itself  to  be  guided  by  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit  wttMn."  ^ 

The  conclusion  thus  definitely  arged  by  one  great  edacationist 
and  implied  (here  at  any  rate)  by  another  is  fblly  elaborated 
hy  the  great  American  psychologist.  Professor  G.  Stanley  Hall, 
in  his  Adoleacence;  his  name  eairies  the  more  weight  because 
he  is  one  of  the  leading  opponents  of  the  purely  secular  system 
of  America. 

"  Children's  religions  coaceptions,*'  be  writes,  "  should  at  least  not 
be  systematized  or  etereotyped,  or  growth  will  be  checked.  The  Bible 
for  childhood  should  be  pure  literature,  with  no  trace  of  dogma.  It 
is  simply  bad  Bible  pedagogy  that  makes  children  precocious  and 
strident  sceptics  about  the  grand  stories  and  miracles  of  Scripture, 
while  tales  from  Homer,  Shakespeare,  Greek  tragedy  and  Dante 
maintain  their  sway  over  the  heart,  unchallenged  by  the  callow 
intellect.  Tiie  Bible  moves,  edifies,  and  shapes  the  soul,  and  we  are 
content  to  leave  it  to  expert  scholars  to  inquire  how  much  or  how 
little  historical  validity  it  has ;  and,  whatever  their  verdict,  it  will 
have  little  effect  on  our  feelings  or  practical  relation  to  Scripture. 
The  havoo  that  dogma  has  wrought  in  the  religious  nature  and  nurture 
of  the  young  by  regarding  the  Bible  as  a  text-book  of  theology  rather 
than  a  guide  to  life,  as  itself  literally  inspired  rather  than  the  most 
inspiring  of  books,  is  none  the  less  disastrous  because  well  meant. 
The  very  idea  of  orthodoxy  of  belief  in  this  field  or  of  formulated 
creed  is  ominous  far  youth.  .  ,  .  Tiie  sina  of  orthodoxy  against  youth 
were  relatively  unknown  in  ancient  Greece  or  in  anoient  India,  but 
are  a  peouliarity  oi  Cfaristmn  lands  and  conntries."  * 

'  Dr.  Timple,  Euagt  and  Rentm,  p.  $. 
■  Adolaeeiue,  pp.  318,  SIQ. 
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"  Our  Bible  comes  nearer  fulfilling  this  (the  pedagogic)  ideal  than 
waj  other  literature.  Despite  ita  deviations,  roduadanceH,  and  gapB, 
irhen  measnred  on  such  a  programme,  it  depicts  the  development  of 
the  "  Man-soul "  in  a  vaj  which,  if  it  is  rightljr  nndcretood,  leaves 
the  beet  olaasics  of  the  beet  races  far  behind.  The  Old  Testament 
begins  with  the  mjth  of  cosmic  origins,  and  passes  to  the  agricnltnral 
and  pastoral  stage  of  Cain  and  Abel,  the  heroics  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  Moses  and  Joshna,  the  royalty  of  Saul,  David,  and 
Solomon,  the  legal  stage  of  law  and  justice  which  so  appeals  to  boys, 
to  dawning  prophecy,  etc.  It  is  all  objective,  strenuous,  full  of 
incident,  battles,  dramatic  incidents,  and  with  a  large  repertory  of 
persons.  There  is  fear,  anger,  jealousy,  hate,  but  not  love,  and  it 
depicts  an  age  of  discipline  and  authority.  Later  comes  the  adolescent 
New  Testament  stage,  with  its  altruistic  motives ;  and,  last,  the 
philosophic  age  of  Fanline  and  other  doctrines  which  appeal  to  the 
intellect.  All  tlus  is  normal  and  in  pedagogic  sequence,  the  order  of 
which  should  not  be  reversed,  as  is  so  often  done  in  religious  teaching. 
So,  too,  Jesus  should  be  taught  at  first  as  a  kind,  noble,  but  natural 
man,  for  the  attribute  of  divinity  makes  Him  nnoanny  and  sometimes 
monstrous  to  the  child.  But  later  the  supernatoral  side  of  His  being 
is  necesBBry  to  fit  the  age  when  the  heart  and  intuition  so  far  outstrip 
the  caUow  intellect."  > 

With  this  quotation  we  may  well  oooelade  this  part  of  oar 
sabjeot.  The  apahot  of  the  discuaaion  ia  that  the  religious 
instmction  of  children  should  be  non-dogmatic,  but  given  by 
trained  teachers  in  a  reverent  spirit.  One  lingering  objection 
may  still  be  removed,  because  its  removal  will  make  the  point 
still  clearer.  It  is  urged  that  all  teaching  of  children  must  be 
dogmatic.  Yes — if  by  "dogmatic"  is  meant  "definite  and 
aathoritative ; "  hut  it  need  not  and  should  not  be  d(^matic,  if 
by  "dogmatic"  is  meant  "doctrinal  and  systematic."  There 
baa  been  a  vast  amount  of  equivocation  on  this  pcnnt  No  one 
desires  religious  instmction  to  be  vague  or  hesitant,  or  conveyed 
in  problematic  as  opposed  to  asaertoric  propositions ;  what  we 
contend  is  that  because  it  ia  dogmatic  in  the  smse  of  "  assertoric  " 
it  need  not,  therefore,  be  dogmatic  in  tiie  sense  of  "formally 
defining."  Let  the  teaching  consist  of  "  concrete  examples,"  not 
of  "abstract  statements  of  truth" — for  we  are  not  concerned 
*  Adtieaoeiue,  ^  SOD. 
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with  the  questiiHi,  What  should  a  Christian  man  believe  ?  bat 
with  the  qaestion.  What  shoald  a  Christian  child  be  taught  ? 
It  is  precisely  in  order  to  secure  a  more  vital  belief  in  the  great 
doctrines  of  the  Church  that  I  would  ui^e  the  Church  to  forbear 
bom  pressing  those  doctrines  on  children  who  cannot  under- 
stand tiiem ;  for  if  once  the  habit  has  been  formed  of  repeating 
the  statements  of  those  doctrines  without  any  real  understanding 
of  their  meaning,  it  will  be  hard  indeed  to  overcome  that  habit, 
and  make  the  doctrines  live  again  in  the  power  of  their  bnith 
and  their  splendour. 

There  are  two  further  grounds  on  which  I  would  base  the 
same  appeal  We,  who  are  members  of  the  Church  c^  England, 
are  members  of  a  national  Church  which  is  itself  a  branch  of 
the  Church  catholic.  If  we  are  to  remain  national,  we  should 
rejoice  to  find  that  at  least  in  the  education  of  our  children  we 
need  not  distingmsh  ourselves  from  other  Christian  bodies  in 
our  country.  We  find  that,  to  whatever  denomination  they  are 
to  belong,  their  souls'  health  requires  teaching  which  all  denomi- 
nations desire  to  give.  I  say  that,  if  we  are  to  remain  national, 
we  should  rejoice  at  this.  And  at  this  moment  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance  that  we  should  remain  national  The  nation 
is  becoming  more  and  more  individualized,  is  learning  to  live 
less  as  a  mere  collection  of  persons  and  more  as  an  organic 
society.  Is  this  new  corporate  individual  to  have  an  organ  of 
religious  life  or  not  ?  If  so,  we  must  maintain  Uie  national 
character  of  our  Church,  even  though  to  do  so  we  have  to  for^o 
some  of  its  distinctive  characteristics.  I  will  not  develop  this 
line  of  argument,  because  it  leads  us  far  beyond  the  scope  of 
our  subject.  I  only  submit  that  there  is  now  great  and  growing 
need  of  a  national  Church,  and  that  a  national  Church  would 
rejoice  to  find  any  sphere  of  work  where  its  divergences  from 
other  GtuiBtian  bodies  are  irrelevant. 

And  our  Church  is  a  branch  of  the  Church  catholic  For 
this  reason  also  we,  who  are  members  of  it,  should  rejoice  at 
being  able  to  emphasize  the  fundamental  identity  of  all  Christian 
belief.  We  can  neither  expect  nor  desire  that  one  interpretation 
of  the  gospel  should  become  universally  accepted  at  any  time 
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short  of  the  final  coosummatioa;  it  is  not  to  be  hoped  that  the 
tmsearchahle  riches  of  Christ  ahonld  be  espreased  in  any  Church 
formolaiy,  or  faUiomed  by  any  one  body  of  men  at  any  one 
(ime.  If  Christ  ifi  what  the  Church  asserts  i^t  He  is,  it  is 
necessary  and  even  desirable  that  the  farther  iaterpretaticoi  of 
His  Work  and  Person  should  be  indefinitely  Tarioos.  Sat  if  in 
this  matter  of  elementary  edncation  we  come  to  aee  that  all 
interpretations  deal  with  the  same  material,  we  may  at  last  be 
able  to  discuss  points  of  controverBy,  not  with  sectarian  bitter^ 
nesB,  bat  in  friendly  co-operation  in  the  search  for  foller  trath ; 
and  the  ideal  of  the  catholic  Church,  one  tree  with  many 
branches,  may  seem  less  hopelessly  remote.  We  may  then  see 
that  all  the  doctrines — Pauline,  Fetrine,  Jacobine,  Alexandrine 
— are  fragmentaiy  and  inadequate  formulations  or  analyses  of 
the  same  troth,  which,  in  all  its  fulness  of  material,  though 
without  analysis,  we  set  before  the  children  whom  we  would 
fain  80  educate  that  the  same  mind  may  be  in  them  which  was 
also  in  Christ. 

I  am  not  discussing  the  Education  Bill  of  1906.  I  cannot 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  it  was  prompted  by  a  spirit  of 
sectarian  bitterness  and  revenge ;  and  we  all  know  that  it  has 
been  opposed  by  a  demand  for  sectarian  justice.  But  not  even 
justice  between  the  sects  should  be  considered  here.  There  is 
one  question  at  stake,  and  one  only — How  shall  we  train  our 
children  to  be  Christian  citizens  ?  In  the  heat  of  political  strife 
this  cannot  be  profitably  discussed;  but  we  may  hope  that, 
when  the  storm  is  passed  and  the  atmosphere  is  clearer,  this 
subject  may  engage  the  earnest  attention  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Established  Church  and  of  the  Free  Churches.  And  then,  I 
expect,  it  will  be  found  that  the  Christian  education  of  a  man 
requires  all  the  years  of  his  growth,  irom  early  childhood  to 
full  maturity ;  that,  if  that  time  is  not  allowed,  it  is  still  better 
to  give  to  every  age  the  instruction  suited  to  it  than  to  force 
upon  the  child  what  is  appropriate  to  the  youth ;  and  that  for 
children  np  to  the  age  of  fourteen  or  rather  more,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  ihe  most  suitable  form  of  teaching  is  by  precept, 
parable,  and  history — the  form  ill  called  "  Undenominational," 
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but  which  I  would  rather  call  National  and  Oatholie,  for,  indeed, 
it  is  the  only  national  element  in  our  Church,  and  the  only 
oatholio  element  in  Christendom.  This  last  cotuduaion,  at  any 
rate,  is  commended  to  us  by  'both  the  strength  and  weakness 
of  a  child's  receptivity,  by  the  provideDtiol  method  of  educating 
the  world,  by  oar  Lord's  method  in  His  ministry,  by  the 
nationality  and  eatholidty  of  oar  Church.  We  are  not  con- 
cerned with  the  stiife  of  the  sects,  nor  even  with  the  merits  of 
their  several  doctrines,  bat  with  the  question  how  we  are  to 
educate  our  children  to  be  Christian  citizens  in  a  State  which 
some  of  as  are  visionary  enoogh  to  hope  may  one  day  be  a 
Christian  State. 

W.  Templb. 
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BOUBNTILLE. 

"rpO  come  to  BonrnTille  restores  my  fiuth  in  homtm  nature," 
-L  said  a  visitor;  and  thongh  further  acquaintance  saved  his 
£uth  from  credulity,  that  first  impression  was  essentially  just. 
The  nsoal  approach  to  BoumTille  from  Birmingham  lies  at  first 
along  a  broad,  handsome  rood  re&eshed  with  lime  trees,  carrying 
the  fragrance  of  country  to  within  a  mile  or  so  of  the  centre  of 
tiie  city.  This — the  great  road  to  Bristol — -just  cuts  through 
Edgbaston,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  suburbs  in  England. 
Edgbaston  grew  up  under  the  vigilance  (^the  Calthorpo  family, 
who  saw  to  it  that  the  rich  should  enjoy  there  the  stately 
beauty  of  gardens  and  trees,  the  decent  privacy,  the  atmosphere 
of  good  breeding,  which  are  among  the  best  things  that  money 
can  bay.  Frudmt  stewardship  adds  riches  to  the  individual  as 
it  might  to  the  commonity ;  with  the  growth  of  the  town  and 
the  fidling-in  of  leases,  the  valae  of  the  proper^  has  euormottsly 


Further  south  there  is  a  sharp  change,  when  the  road  enters 
the  industrial  district  of  Boumbrook  and  Selly  Oak,  where  (as 
in  thoosauds  of  such  places)  a  great  population  suddenly 
appeared,  and  was  hurriedly  housed  before  any  one  (except 
those  only  too  deeply  interested)  realized  what  was  happraing. 
At  onoe  there  flashes  on  the  visitoi's  mind  the  monotonously 
jhmiliiLr  story.  He  does  not  need  to  he  told  the  weary  round 
and  heavy  burdens  of  local  government,  all  the  heart-breaking 
leeway  to  moke  up,  nor  the  wretched  palliatives — the  vast 
workhouse,  the  high  rates,  and  the  relief  funds,  which  grow 
more  necessary  and  more  inadequate  eveiy  year,  to  the  puzzled 
dismay  of  the  charitable.  Tet*  it  is  by  no  means  a  bad  ex- 
ample of  its  class;  main  street  and  side  street  ore  botii  much 
better  than  is  often  the  case;  well-wooded  country  is  close. 
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Nut  many  milos  away  are  the  splendid  playgrounds,  which 
Birmingham  owes  partly  to  the  Earl  of  Plymouth  and  partly  to 
the  younger  generation  of  the  Cadbnry  fiunily — tiie  pretty  and 
open  Lickey  Hills. 

On  the  other  side  of  BomnTille  rons  another  main  road,  less 
important  and  pleasant  than  the  Bristol  rood,  hut  passing 
through  the  same  vidaaitudee.  .diong  it  the  redeeming  features 
are  fewer,  the  squalor  greater,  the  stupidity  of  rotten  building 
more  flagrant.  Here,  too,  the  country  that  is  left  is  very- 
pleasant  and  richly  wooded.  Miles  of  streets  have  been  recently 
cut  and  built;  the  houses  first  built  look  already  old  and  ram- 
shackle, and  a  large  percentage  are  always  empty,  waiting  till 
the  place  is  ripe  for  further  development  as  a  slum.  Farther 
out,  where  this  speculative  land  adjoins  Boumville,  the  building 
seems  to  get  better,  the  rents  go  up  with  the  gradient,  the 
empty  houses  are  fewer,  and  the  tenants  of  a  better  class.  On 
this  side  progress,  longer  delayed,  has  come  faster;  the  more 
bitter  will  bo  its  fruits,  the  heavier  the  bill  to  pay. 

The  growtii  of  the  whole  district  has  been  phenomenal,  and  is 
destined  to  be  greater  yet  For  purposes  of  local  govenmient, 
Boumville  is  lacluded  in  the  King's  Norton  and  Northfidd 
Urban  District — a  great,  sprawling  area  without  centre  or  even 
axis,  just  a  chance  collection  of  suburbs,  comprising  over 
20,000  acres.  The  total  population  has  increased  from  13,000 
in  1881  to  77,000  in  1006.  The  whole  area  is  marked  out  for 
development,  the  amount  of  "  room  "  in  all  the  open  spaces  calcu- 
lated ;  eg.  on  the  west  of  Boumville  there  is  "  room  "  for  another 
30,000,  In  a  neighbouring  parish  we  are  assured  there  is  "  room  " 
for  a  quarter  of  a  million.'  The  Housing  Deputation  which 
recently  waited  on  the  Qovermnent,  in  enforcing  the  plain 
sensibleness  of  "  town-planning,"  took  Boumville  as  their  work- 
ing example.  They  might  also  take  the  surrounding  district  as 
a  working  example  of  the  need  of  it.  Probably  before  any 
reform  comes  the  examples  will  have  greatly  gained  in  point 

Whether,  coming  south  out  of  Birmingham,  you  go  by  the 
more  westerly  Bristol  road  or  the  more  easterly  Fershore  road, 

■  I  take  these  figures  from  the  Birmingham  Daily  Poit  of  Not.  22,  igos. 


yoa  reach  Boomville  throagh  districta  which  show  dearly 
cooogh  the  fbllj  of  tmoontrolled  development  artificially  fostered 
by  profit-aeekers ;  yon  see  how  speculators  are  encooraged,  for 
their  own  immediate  gain,  not  only  to  deface  a  pleasant  land, 
but  to  lay  a  heavy  burden  of  cost  on  a  neighbourhood — to 
cripple  the  Uvea  of  a  great  population  at  compound  interest, 
both  in  administrative  expense  and  in  the  impoverished  material 
of  future  generations.  The  class  which  is  compelled  by  its 
labour  (or  impelled  by  its  taste)  to  live  in  such  districts  has 
the  conditions  of  its  home  life  fixed  by  those  least  fitted  for  the 
momentous  work — ^frequentiy  by  a  builder,  untrained  except 
in  the  technique  (and  tricks)  of  his  trade,  who  has  probably  set 
np  on  borrowed  money,  and  can  only  keep  going  by  the  constant 
erection  and  speedy  sale  of  houses.  Variety  to  bim  is  trouble 
and  expense,  beauty  is  nonsense.  If  an  architect  is  employed 
at  all,  he  perhaps  prepares  one  perfunctory  plan  ibr  endless 
multiplication.  Even  in  better-class  building  many  a  foreman 
is  taught  the  tricks  by  which  the  architect's  vigilance  may  be 
escaped — the  signs  made  behind  his  back  to  give  the  trade 
interpretation  of  his  orders.  The  wisdom  of  control,  whatever 
limitatitms  may  come  to  light  with  fuller  knowledge,  is  apparent 
on  crossing  the  border.  Houses,  if  small,  can  be  pretty  and  well 
built,  and  decently  set  out  in  bright  gardens.  Ample  open 
green  can  be  left,  and  every  street  planted  with  trees,  for  the 
poor  sabnrb  as  for  the  rich.  That  first  impression  was  right 
It  does  restore  your  faith,  not  so  much  in  the  power  of  lofty 
ideab  as  in  human  common  sense,  honesty,  forethought,  and 
arithmetic. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  village  is  well  known.  Every 
house  has  its  private  garden.  In  the  few  cases  where  the 
laying^out  of  the  village  has  not  left  enough  ground  adjoining 
the  house,  the  deficient^  is  met  by  allotments.  Practically 
evety  garden  is  well  kept ;  the  wealth  of  flowers  is  a  perpetual 
delight.  The  bright  little  houses  are  generally  in  blocks  of  two. 
The  Bohemian  will  chafe  at  the  prim  tidiness  of  it  alL  We 
gladly  allow  him  the  revenge  of  a  jest ;  it  is  &ir  game.  But  we 
will  show  bim  that  individuality  finds  scope  in  it,  and  get  him 
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to  contrast  it  vith  the  gpnrious  tidinesB  of  great  blocks  of 
"  dwellings,"  which  remind  me  of  nothing  so  much  as  the  hope- 
less parcels  into  which  a  zealons  mud  arranges  the  papers  on  ft 
desk  which  have  given  offence  to  the  feminine  eye.  The  dis- 
array may  or  may  not  be  better ;  but  there  is  an  order  infinitely 
preferable  to  either.  Here  the  orderliness  ia  saved  from  beoom- 
ing  monotonous  both  by  the  pleasant  ondnlaUona  of  the  land 
and  by  the  surprising  variety  of  the  architectaie.  The  old  trees 
have  been  preserved  wherever  possible ;  ungle,  or  in  line,  or  in 
groups  (there  is  a  pretty  group  on  the  village  green,  round 
which  are  the  largest  bnildings),  they  add  grace  and  charm  to 
nearly  eveiy  view.  Every  street  is  bright  with  trees,  bushes, 
and  flowers. 

On  a  clear  view  the  variety  of  design  ia  seen  to  be  largely  the 
resnlt  of  restless  experiment,  remarkable  alike  for  its  ahnndance 
and  general  sacceas.  Sach  a  reaction  against  the  deadly  mono- 
tony  of  most  small  house  property  ia  natural  and  right — no 
further  proof  is  needed  than  that  the  villagers  love  to  carry  out 
their  individual  preferences  in  their  gardens.  Men  do  not  grow 
in  identical  patterns,  to  be  planted  out  in  symmetrical  beds ;  but 
their  endless  varieties  need  room  to  spring  to  their  due  blossom. 
It  is  where  there  is  least  flowering  that  they  look  most  alike. 

One  of  the  minOT  interests  of  the  place  is  to  watch  the 
e]q>wimente  towards  a  satisfiustory  architectural  unit  The 
reaction  against  monotony  does  involve  a  certain  restlessness 
in  the  deaigna ;  the  semi-detached  block  (which  is  in  a  great 
majority)  seems  apecially  difficult  to  maintain  at  a  high  level  of 
invenUon.  Lai^^er  blocks  enable  a  aenae  of  dignity  and  propor- 
tion to  temper  the  lightness  and  freedom.  To  get  the  same 
qualities  in  a  smaller  block  means  larger  and  more  expensive 
houses,  of  which,  too,  there  are  some  charming  examples. 
Notable  among  them  is  the  beauUful  Savnt  George's  House :^ 
the  fine  beech  and  the  ragged  pines  are  as  integral  a  part  of  the 
picture  as  the  great  gable  and  the  broken  roof  with  its  richly 
weathered  tiles.  Among  the  smaller  houses,  perhaps,  the  mind 
returns  with  most  satisfaction  after  long  acquaintance  to  the 
'  Tbe  fitting  borne  of  the  qturterlj  Saint  Gtorge. 
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blocks  of  four.  One  of  these  is  greatly  saperior  to  the  otiierg 
in  the  poasession  of  a  central  entry,  which  is  essential  to  the  due 
privacy  of  the  backs. 

One  of  the  ideals  of  Bonmville  is  that  the  variooB  daaaes  of 
society  within  its  borderB  shall  be  mixed  together — a  healthy 
protest  against  the  separation  common  in  snborbs.  The  result 
of  this  is  that  the  rent  of  "  cottages  "  variw  from  4s.  Gd.  a  week 
to  £65  a  year.  To  estimate  the  total  cost  of  the  hooaes  to  the 
tenants  it  is  necessary  to  add  rates  at  abont  68. 4d.  in  the  pound, 
and  water  rate ;  the  lowest  rent  with  these  additions  becomes 
about  68,  a  week.  Iliere  are  at  present  only  fifteen  houses  as 
low  as  this.  It  b  not  safe  to  set  the  value  of  garden  produce 
in  eveiy  ease  against  the  rates,  owing  to  variations  in  soil  (which 
are  very  considerable),  and  in  the  tenants'  skill,  leisure,  and 
indnstry ;  hut  in  nearly  all  cases  there  is  a  substantial  return, 
and  in  many  of  the  smaller  houses  sufficient  to  cover  the  rates. 
The  practice  of  leaving  the  rates  to  be  paid  by  the  tenant  is 
very  conunendable  in  every  way;  their  inclusi(m  in  the  rent, 
thongh  convenient,  has  probably  done  much  hart  to  dtizenfihip. 
But  the  difference  it  makes  in  clasufying  small  house  property 
must  be  home  in  mind.  The  rente  (not  including  rates)  are  as 
fbllowa: — 

16  hoaiM  at 4M.0d.OT  nnder. 

82      „     from it.id.toBi,3d. 

122      „       5».3d.to9i. 

77      „       , 6f.to7«. 

a      n       „ 7f.to8«: 

74     ,.    sad  ihopi  ovw  .,  Sf. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  great  majority  are  over  65.,  or  with 
rates  6«.  6d,  If  this  were  clearly  realized,  there  would  be  less 
misconception  as  to  tiie  purpose  of  the  village.  In  spite  of  the 
clear  statement  of  Mr.  Barlow  in  the  official  booklet,  it  is  still 
generally  believed  that  Boumville  is  reserved  for  the  employees 
of  Messrs.  Cadbuiy.  In  1901  it  was  calculated  that  less  than 
40  per  cent  of  the  villagers  were  employees.  Since  then  the 
proportion  baa  decreaeed ;  there  is  no  sign  of  any  movement 
among  tiiem  to  settle  in  the  village.  Seeing  that  they  number 
practically  twice  as  many  as  the  total  population  of  the  village, 
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it  is  obvious  that  the  village  ooold  not  house  any  large  propor- 
tion of  them — even  (probably)  of  those  who  coold  afford  the 
rents.  They  reap  the  advantage  of  healUiy  conditions ;  the  firm 
find  the  village  a  good  advertisement — "Boomville  Cocoa  is 
prodoced  under  healthy  conditions  by  British  workpeople  in  the 
garden  village,"  an  honest  and  honourable  claim.  The  village, 
on  the  oUier  hand,  gets  none  of  the  inconvenience  which  so  large 
a  factory  might  easily  produce.  Since  the  installation  oi  M<md 
gas,  there  is  practically  no  smoke,  thoogh  the  east  wind  at 
times  has  cocoa  in  his  wings.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
any  benefaction  of  our  time  has  been  as  generonaly  conceived, 
as  full  of  hope  towards  the  prevention  of  social  ills.  George 
Cadbnry  has  built  himself  an  endnring  monument  in  six 
hundred  homes,  taid  given  the  rich  opportunities  of  happiness 
which  come  with  dean  and  bright  surroundings,  many  of  them 
bringing  up  children  who,  but  for  him,  would  never  have  had 
their  chance  of  ezpamion.  For  such  a  monoment  the  rich  might 
wish  to  live  (and  be  willing  to  die)  if  it  were  not  for  disabilities 
inherent  in  great  posseasions. 

The  value  of  the  estate  handed  over  by  Mr.  Cadbory  to  the 
Tillage  Tmst  is  estimated  at  £225,000.  The  wise  conditions 
under  which  the  estate  is  to  be  administered  are  well  stated  in 
the  foundation  deed.  The  chief  pdnt  in  it  is  the  provision  of 
"dwellings  for  the  labouring  and  workii^  classes,"  such  dwell- 
ings to  occupy  about  one-fourth  part  of  the  sites  on  which  they 
are  respectively  erected,  the  remaining  portions  to  be  used  aa 
"  gardens  or  open  spaces."  The  whole  nett  income  is  to  be  used 
"  in  laying  out  the  estate,  building  houses,  and  in  purchasing 
other  estates  •  .  .  >"  "  and  the  inctmie  in  course  of  time  will  so 
increase  as  to  admit  of  almost  unlimited  extension."  Building 
is  tspidly  proceeding,  though  it  must  be  noted  that  much  of  it 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  "  the  labouring  and  working  classes," 
also  that  the  Trust  is  allowing  a  certain  number  of  houses 
to  be  built  on  land  let  for  a  99  years'  leasa  The  original 
143  houses  were  built  on  land  let  on  a  999  years'  lease.  The 
creation  of  private  ownership  is  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  all 
such  enterprises,  and  it  had  to  be  given  up.    Now  the  99  years' 


lease  ia  being  allowed  in  a  very  few  cases  as  a  compromise.  Bat 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  Tmst  ia  simply  the  landlord. 
There  is  one  respect  in  which  the  expansion  of  the  village  seems 
to  have  been  too  rapid ;  or,  at  leaat,  one  cause  for  which  it  might 
have  been  postponed.  A  good  deal  of  the  building  has  been 
contracted  out,  not  only  in  hoases  owned  by  the  Cadbury  &mily 
on  the  estate  (and  administered  by  the  Tmst),  bat  even  in  houses 
built  by  tiie  Trust  This  has  resulted  in  some  of  the  work  not 
being  of  the  best  possible  character,  and  causes  nnnecessaty 
depreciation.  It  would  have  been  best  if  every  bit  of  building  had 
been  as  good  as  it  could  be,  even  if  the  extra  cost  had  retarded 
the  expansion.  Any  loss  would  have  been  more  than  compen- 
sated by  the  knowledge  that  the  Trust  could  guarantee  all  the 
work  put  into  their  estate,  and  so  had  set  the  highest  standard. 
BecddeB,  the  dilapidation  charges  would  have  been  reduced, 
and  a  valuable  experiment  might  have  been  made  in  freeing  the 
building  trade  from  the  curse  of  irregular  employment. 

We  can  measure  posterity's  gratitude  to  Mr.  Cadbury  by  what 
oar  own  would  have  been,  if  wealthy  manufactnrera  of  a  century 
ago  had  also  turned  their  minds  to  the  manoiacture  of  happy 
and  healthy  citizens — if  for  suburban  slums  we  too  had  had 
Bonznville,  fiur  less  expensive  to  govern,  and  bringing  in  a  rich 
income  to  the  community.  The  benefactors  would  have  found 
a  really  "  productive  investment,"  and  we  should  have  had  (as 
Buskin  dreamed)  "a  national  store"  as  well  as  "a  national  debt" 
Ut.  Cadbnty  has  made  the  first  contribution  on  a  large  scale  to 
such  a  national  store. 

In  a  very  true  sense  this  is  "  a  gift  to  the  nation ; "  but  the 
pbiaae  ia  sometimes  wrongly  thought  to  imply  more  than  it 
does.  The  Trust  is  controlled  by  the  Cadbuiy  family,  subject 
to  the  overaigbt  of  tiie  Charity  CommiasioneiB.  The  deed  of 
foundation  provides  that,  after  the  fonnder's  death,  two  out 
of  the  seven  trusteeB  shall  be  representative  of  local  bodies — 
one  of  the  Birmingham  city  council,  and  one  of  the  local 
district  coondL  The  duties  of  the  village  council  refer 
only  to  the  amenities  of  the  place.  This  privacy  of  control 
secores  the  continuity  of  the  founder's  policy,  but  it  tends  to 
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depress  public  actiTitie&  Those  who  have  watched  the  social 
life  of  Boamville  at  all  closely  know  the  dangers  that  attend 
the  goodness  of  its  unfailing  benefactors.  I  can  aa.j  this  quite 
frankly  becaose  the  &cta  are  in  hnman  natore,  and  are  common 
experience  ever3rwhere — they  have  no  special  reference  to  Boum- 
viUe,  still  less  to  those  who  are  among  the  kindest  and  most 
generoas  of  friends  to  their  fellows.  But  it  may  no  longer  be 
gainsaid  thai  the  best  human  character  is  produced  by  individual 
energy  in  a  aodety  self-governed,  if  it  be  thoroughly  and  wisely 
organized  for  the  best  poasihle  development  of  its  members. 
Boumville  will  gain  greatly  both  as  a  community  and  as  a 
social  experiment  if  a  scheme  can  be  devised  to  combine  some 
measure  of  self-government  with  security  for  the  continuity  of 
the  founder's  policy.  Benefaction,  however  noble,  cannot  supply 
the  full-orbed  ideal  for  the  future;  it  is  in  its  essence  tran- 
siti(maL  We  must  always  think  of  Boamville  as  a  fine  piece 
of  pioneering.  But  pioneering  is  never  over,  and  tiie  next  great 
task  is  the  making  of  true  commmiitdes.  For  that  there  is 
not  much  chance  here,  with  the  vast  overflow  of  Birminj^iam. 
Boumville  may  find  a  new  destiny  as  the  heart  of  an  incor- 
porated borough,  as  has  been  suggested.  But,  whatever  its 
future,  it  stands  for  all  to  see  and  study,  a  definite  proof  that  a 
better  way  of  town  growth  tiian  the  old  is  possible — proof  that 
it  is  as  feasible  for  fore^ht  to  be  exercised  in  public  as  in 
private  bnsuiess.  The  Trust  are  always  ready  to  give  others 
the  benefit  of  their  experience,  in  planning,  building,  finance, 
and  so  on.  They  can  supply  a  working  proof  that  munici- 
palities, when  they  have  and  can  use  the  power,  will  be  able  to 
buy  land  and  lay  out  their  garden  suburbs  on  a  business  basis, 
making  more  than  enough  profit  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  loan. 
Men  are  looking  with  greater  confidence  to  the  example  of 
Boumville,  now  titaA  its  achievement  is  firing  tiie  imagination  of 
practical  men,  who  have  hitherto  (H  they  regarded  housing 
reform  as  "practical"  at  all)  been  ctmtent  with  wasteful  and 
futile  demolition  of  alom  areas. 

Boumville  is  designed  for  the  skilled  artisan.    Its  contribu- 
tion to  tiie  solution  of  the  housing  question  lies  largely  here. 


Soeh  sabnrbs  enable  Btich  people  to  get  better  snrroimdiiigs  for 
thetoselvee  and  their  diildren,  and  will  help  to  relieve  the  presanre 
upon  the  lower  ranks.  It  has  also  attracted  m&ny  social  and 
leUgioua  workers,  and  others  who  are  glad  to  eeoape  tike  vulgar 
granny  of  the  speculative  boilder.  There  are  ntuneroos  social 
cleavages  aeriooa  enough  to  those  at  whose  feet  yawn  the  tiny 
gulfs.  Bat  there  is  at  present  too  little  corporate  life  in  which, 
upon  certain  planes,  suoh  differences  may  disappear.  The 
problem  is  essentially  suburban.  A  "  village  "  is  Belf-c<»itained, 
and  more  or  lees  interdependent ;  a  suburb  owes  a  widely  scattered 
dependence,  find  hardly  haa  a  self  at  all.  Boomville  has  some- 
thing of  the  dormitory  character.  Probably  three-quarters  of  its 
breadwinners  work  oateide  the  village — a  half  in  Birmingbam, 
over  four  miles  away.  Aa  the  suburbs  (industrial  and  resi- 
dential) of  Birmingham  endose  it  more  and  more,  tiiis  suburban 
character  will  naturally  increase.  Many  a  resident  has  been 
disappointed  to  find  no  centre  about  which  Boumville  could 
grow  to  be  something  more  different  &om  the  casual  suburb. 
Various  attempts  are  being  made,  and  some  essentials,  as  we 
shall  aee^  neglected,  to  remedy  the  deficiency. 

People  living  each  their  own  life  in  boainesa  and  in  private, 
may  yet  meet  and  live  a  common  life  on  various  planes.  These 
may  be  dassified  as  belonging  to  the  self-government  of  the 
community,  and  the  religious,  intellectual,  and  recreative  side 
of  its  Ufa  Of  these,  the  first  is  at  present  impracticable  at 
Boumville,  the  management  of  which  is  divided  between  the 
District  Council  and  the  Village  Trust  Its  village  conndl  can 
never  attain  true  dignity  till  it  has  real  responsibilities.  As 
to  the  second,  a  common  religioas  life  is  no  longer  possible 
except  in  reslxicted  communities.  Beligious  work,  of  a  pro- 
nounced evangelical  caet,  plays  a  prominent  part  in  the  life  of 
Boumville,  and  comes  neu^r  to  unifying  it  than  any  agency 
at  present  at  work.  Within  a  short  radius  of  Boumville  are 
many  meetings  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  with  their  admirable 
institutionB,  tiie  adult  schools ;  a  large  number  of  villagers  work 
in  these  and  titeir  attendant  organizations.  Some  go  to  the 
adult  schools  in  Birmingham,  whither  Mr.  Oadbury  himself  has 
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gone  for  over  forty  years.  All  the  Oadbnry  family  work  loyally 
and  well  in  these  echoola,  which  have  won  in  Birmingham  a  very 
remarkable  succesa.  The  only  place  of  worship  in  Bonrnville 
itself  is  the  Tillage  Meeting-house,  the  gift  of  Hr.  and  Mra. 
Cadboiy.  In  part  fulfilment  of  the  founder's  ideal,  the  evening 
meeting  is  undenominational,  its  control  being  vested  in  the  con- 
gregation. Mr.  Cadbury  has  given  the  site  for  an  Anglican  church, 
but  it  will  not  be  built  upon  for  some  years.  Just  over  the 
border  is  the  Woodbrooke  permanoit  settlement,  a  noble  monu- 
ment to  the  open  mind  and  hand  of  the  Souety — especially 
to  J,  W.  Bowntree,  who  conceived  the  plan,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cadbury,  who  gave  their  old  home  to  embody  it  At  present 
the  Society  of  Friends  is  in  the  position  of  established  church, 
with  all  its  privileges  and  dangers.  The  real  danger  here  is  not 
so  much  that  to  belcmg  to  the  establishment  imprints  a  social 
hall-mark,  as  that  it  should  be  thought  to  pay.  The  mere  possi- 
bility cannot  but  be  anti-sodial,  for  it  is  as  repellent  to  the  inde- 
pendent as  it  is  attractive  to  the  pataedtic  type  of  mind.  As 
to  the  third  point,  a  common  intellectual  centre  is  sadly  to  seek. 
Boumville  has  only  jnst  got  its  elementary  schools,  which  were 
long  delayed,  while  many  village  children  were  practically  out 
of  reach  of  any  school  accommodation.  This  delay  was  not  of 
Mr.  Cadbnry's  making,  for  he  has  long  been  anxious  that  the 
village  should  have  its  schools.  What  concerns  us  now  is  that 
the  opportunity  was  lost  for  giving  to  the  young  the  feeling  for 
the  community  in  which  they  were  being  brought  up.  If  the 
village  of  the  future  is  to  have  an  independent  life,  it  must 
grow  mainly  from  the  village  school.  The  earlier  it  had  been 
fostered,  the  stronger  would  have  been  its  growth ;  unfor- 
tunately, the  neglect  has  multiplied  its  consequences  in  exactly 
the  same  way.  Now,  however,  the  difficulties  are  overcome, 
and  the  endless  munificence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cadbury  has 
provided  Boumville  with  as  fine  a  school  as  is  anywhere  to  be 
found. 

For  adolescents  and  adults  there  is  even  less  intellectual 
meeting^^round.  The  difficulty  is  increased,  no  doubt,  l^  the 
nearness  of  Birmingham,  which  provides  for  the  most  active 
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and  well-to-do.  A  very  interestiiig  attempt  to  found  a  social 
and  intelleotaal  centre  is  the  Raskin  Memorial  Hall.  This  was 
the  oatcome  of  a  fiind  raised  by  the  Birmingham  Buskin  Society 
for  a  national  memorial  to  Buskin,  to  which  Mr.  Cadbniy  was 
by  far  the  largest  sabsoriber.  The  scheme  (drawn  up  by  Mr. 
J.  H.  Wfaitehonse,  now  Secretary  of  Toynbee  Hall)  provided  for 
a  library  and  reading-room,  lecture  and  class  rooms ;  it  was  to 
have  classes  also  for  arts  and  crafta,  a  craftsmen's  guild  and 
workshops.  Bat  the  fnnda  for  this  scheme  ware  not  forth- 
coming—lai^y  becaose  of  the  onshakable  conviction  that 
Bonmville  belonged  to  Messrs.  Cadbaiy,  and  was  reserved  for 
their  workers,  who  might  well  be  left  in  such  good  hands — and 
the  bailding  passed  to  the  Tilli^  Trust,  which  has  invited  the 
Buakin  Society  to  send  representatives  to  the  committee  of 
managemfflit.  It  has  since  been  used  for  very  miseellaneoas 
purposes,  but  tiie  committee  of  management  have  just  opened 
a  reading-room  which  contains  many  memorials  of  Raskin, 
given  by  his  admirers.  The  trusteea  express  the  hope  that  it 
may  ultimately  be  possible  to  use  the  hall  in  iuU  accord  with 
its  original  intentions.  Meanwhile  there  is  every  hope  that  next 
year  aometiiing  may  be  done  to  focaa  all  the  agencies,  aspira- 
tions, and  discontents  which  abound :  perhaps  the  Workers' 
Educational  Association,  which  has  a  strong  branch  in  Birming- 
ham, will  be  able  to  do  it  There  have  just  been  started  a 
continuation  school  and  a  village  guild,  both  of  which  should 
have  their  place  in  a  wall  co-ordinated  scheme.  The  guild 
programme  includes  lecturefl  and  social  meetings.  It  has  aae- 
ceeded  in  arran^g  an  afternoon  meeting  for  every  week  during 
1906,  except  the  four  summer  months.  It  has  over  a  hundred 
women  members,  for  whom  it  does  so  much  to  fulfil  its  aim 
of  providing  a  common  meeting-ground  for  social  and  intel- 
lectual enjoyment.  There  is  hope  of  its  benefits  being  extended 
to  men  by  evening  meetings.  Good  work,  including  some  co- 
operation and  exchange,  has  been  done  by  the  Gardeners'  Asso- 
ciation ;  while  the  flower,  vegetable,  and  fruit  shows  ^ve  proof 
of  remarkable  success  in  gardening,  often  by  men  whose  interest 
in  it  began  when  a  kind  fate  allowed  them  a  comer  of  the 
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garden  village  to  cultiTate  for  themBelvea.  Prises  are  given  for 
tile  best  garden  in  each  street.  Expert  advice  and  help  is 
available  for  every  tenant.  But  gardens  cannot  entirely  take 
the  place  so  ill  supplied  as  a  rule  by  public-house  and  political 
club — both  happily  absent  from  BonrnviUe.  There  is  very 
great  need  of  a  social  club,  wisely  conceived  and  veil  managed. 
The  Ruekin  Hall  has  been  greatly  in  demand  for  social  purposes, 
and  the  hope  has  been  fireely  expressed  that  it  mi^t  ultimately 
be  devoted  to  them ;  but  that  is  rightly  destined  for  the  intel- 
lectual centra  Perhaps  the  two  could  be  comlnned  under  one 
roof;  the  present  building  of  Buskin  Hall  would  certainly  well 
lend  itself  to  an  extension  for  the  purposes  of  a  dub-house. 

The  omission  which  strikes  one  as  the  most  extraordinary  is 
the  entire  lack  of  provision  for  outdoor  recreation.  Visitors  to 
BoumviUe  find  it  hard  to  believe ;  people  who  write  about  it  do 
not,  as  a  rule,  know.  It  is  a  common  but  mistaken  idea  that  the 
magnificent  equipment  of  the  works'  clubs  belongs  to  the  village. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  employees  by  themselves  make 
a  lai^  population,  twice  that  of  the  village,  so  that  they  use 
their  grounds  to  the  fiilL  The  need,  so  richly  supplied  for  the 
works,  is  acutely  felt  by  the  village.  The  place  grows  rapidly, 
and  the  birth-rate  strikes  one  as  very  high.  Those  who  provide 
increasing  material  for  village  sports  are  the  same  who  will 
carry  on  the  village  life,  and  the  want  of  those  sports  will 
weaken  that  llf&  There  has  long  been  a  playground  for  diildren 
under  twelve.  Now  another  small  plot  has  been  laid  out,  and 
only  these  same  pampered  little  ones  are  allowed  to  bark  their 
elbows  and  knees  on  its  graveL  Their  elders  have  had  to  go 
outside  for  their  play,  or  into  the  streets,  or  on  to  chance  pieces 
of  waste  land  by  the  courtesy  of  the  police.  The  waste  ground 
is  now  nearly  built  up.  The  village  green  is  preserved,  and  a 
glorious  sight  is  its  gtdden  crocus-bank  in  the  spring.  The 
children  cannot,  of  course,  be  allowed  in  well-cultivated  gardens; 
they  must  roam  the  streets,  and  pick  up  the  scratch  amuse- 
ments of  the  gutter.  Thus  again  a  chance  is  missed  of  aiding 
the  growth  of  village  life,  which  few  tiiingB  could  have  fostered 
more  than  the  iacilities  for  sharing  oi^ianized  play.    No  doubt 
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the  children  will  have  at  the  new  schools  some  of  the  ad- 
vantage denied  to  their  brotfaeie.  Bat  the  older  they  get,  the 
more  obvions,  if  not  more  seriooe,  the  omission.  The  younger 
feUows,  and  the  men  not  yet  past  cricket  and  tennis,  have  eitiier 
to  go  away  for  their  games  or  to  give  them  up — a  bad  alternative. 
There  was  a  flonrishing  tennis  club — the  only  &cility  for  out- 
door sport — and  that  had  but  two  coorts ;  but  the  Trust  has 
taken  its  ground  for  future  development.  "Development"  being 
the  hope  of  all  eurrounding  landlords,  no  other  ground  could  be 
got,  and  the  dub  had  most  reluctantly  to  dissolve — to  the  hurt 
of  village  life  as  well  aa  to  the  disappointment  of  tiie  players. 
Along  the  little  valley  of  the  Bourn  brook  which  cuts  through 
the  village,  a  pretty  piece  of  land  is  reserved  for  a  park.  Here, 
under  the  auspicea  of  the  village  council,  and  the  enterprise  of 
individual  reeidenis,  outdoor  entertainments  have  been  held; 
here,  too,  are  held  the  shows  to  which  reference  has  bean  made. 
The  Trust  is  now  laying  it  out,  and  proposes  to  make  room  fat 
cricket,  football,  and  tennis.  But  the  lost  opportunity  can 
hardty  now  be  r^^ained.  Messrs.  Cadbniy's  works  have,  by 
the  &r-seeing  generosity  of  the  firm,  a  set  of  recreation  grounds 
which  would  do  honour  to  any  county  town  or  pablie  school ; 
they  have  their  club-houses  and  very  fine  pavilion,  gymns^um, 
and  baths.  It  is,  indeed,  hard  to  believe,  and  disappointing  to 
find,  that  Boumville  has  none  of  tiiese  thin^  I  emphasize  the 
recreative  side  of  social  life  as  one  of  the  urgent  needs  of  Bourn- 
ville.  ^le  schools,  the  reading  and  lecture  rooms,  the  social 
dub,  the  playing  fields, — it  is  these  that  cherish  the  life  of  a 
commTinity.  It  is  by  them  that  such  common  life  as  is  desirable 
can  best  be  lived;  they  create  an  atmosphere  of  otgonization 
and  co-operation,  a  patriotic  spirit  akin  to  that  of  the  public- 
school  boy  and  university  man.  They  teach  to  pull  together, 
a  lesson  Boamville  has  too  long  neglected  to  teach. 

The  first  experiment  in  co-operation  is  being  made  by  the 
newly  fi3rmed  Boumville  Tenants  Limited,  on  the  lines  laid  down 
by  the  Ealing  and  Garden  Tenants.  A  plot  of  dghteen  acres  is 
being  laid  out,  and  building  has  begun ;  the  limit  of  houses  to 
the  acre  is  eleven,  as  against  ten  in  the  village  now,  and  eight 
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originally.  This  proportion  of  land  to  a  house  is  r^arded  by 
the  Trust  as  approved  by  their  ezperienee.  The  Tillage  Trust 
have  given  two  extra  acres  iar  open  spaces,  Mr.  Harvey  has 
recently  pnbttihed  a  volume  of  excellent  illustrations,'  which 
shoold  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who  are  interested  in  garden  cities, 
Buburha,  and  villages.  Its  plans  and  details,  tiie  result  of  unique 
ezperienee  and  rare  adaptiveness,  make  it  almost  indispensable, 
while  the  pictures  make  it  a  delight  to  the  lover  of  domestio 
architecture.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Harvey  has  per- 
petuated the  hateful  title  "model  village,"  which  suggests  a 
type  of  virtue  we  cannot  respect.  The  use  of  "  cottage " 
throughout  can  hardly  fail  to  mislead,  especially  as  full  details 
of  cost  are  not  g^ven  in  tiie  ease  of  the  more  expensive.  Not 
every  rank  of  society  (certunly  not  the  classes  for  which  Boum- 
ville  is  primarily  meant)  think  of  £30  to  £60  as  a  "  cottage " 
rent.  I^  tends  to  obscure  what  is,  after  all,  the  important 
issue,  namely,  the  provision  of  real  cottages  for  working-class 
homes.  It  should  be  noted  that  these  more  expensive  houses 
are  neariy  all  privately  owned — the  Trust  has  no  houses  over 
148.  a  week  dear.  Mr.  Harvey  gives  pictures,  too,  of  his  larger 
hnildisga,  such  as  the  beautiful  block  of  half-timber  shops, 
the  Old  Farm  Inn  (a  trap  for  lovers  of  fermented  jnioe),  and  the 
delig^tfttlLy  quiunt  meeting-house.  Opposite  the  severe  Buskin 
Hall  there  stand,  crowning  the  village,  the  noble  schools.  The 
vilh^,  &om  cottage  to  schools,  is  a  remarkably  varied  achieve- 
ment, especially  for  so  young  an  architect  The  plans  of  the 
schools  were  nnfortonately  altered  too  late  for  the  final  version 
to  be  represented.  The  drawing  gives  a  &ir  idea  of  it;  one 
departure  from  it  is  much  to  be  regretted.  The  substitution  of 
light  wood  frames  for  stone  mullions  in  ports  of  tiie  building 
has  marred  the  harmony  of  its  striking  elevations  and  ^t  up 
its  unity.  The  stone  will  outlast  the  wood ;  some  day,  perhaps, 
the  ori^nal  plan  may  be  fulfilled  in  this  respect  The  fine  stone 
bel&y  was  added  by  the  donor  after  the  (oiginal  tower  had  been 
built.  It  is  beautiful  in  itself,  and  a  ^bnte  to  the  architect's 
ingenuity,  but  not  quite  harmonious  with  the  original  plan. 
■  The  STodd  Viilage  ami  it*  Cottaget :  Bktstoid,  London. . 
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Tvo  things  known  to  all  Tisitois  fall  jast  oatside  my  scope, 
and  most  be  left  with  bare  meniJon :  the  works'  offices,  bright 
and  charmmg  (I  might  have  traced  the  development  of  the 
garden  village  idea  in  the  snccessiTB  additions  to  the  works,  so 
thorooghly  has  it  permeated  the  mind  of  the  firm);  and  the 
lovely,  peacelhl  almBhouses,  fit  shrine  for  the  memoiy  of  Bichard 
Cadbary. 

BoamviUe  is  a  great-hearted  experiment  If  it  disappoints 
sometimes,  it  is  becaoae  it  raises  expectations  too  great.  It 
does,  as  my  visitor  said,  "restore  one's  faith"  in  many  ways, 
not  least  in  the  emergence  of  bnman  economics  working  with 
a  tnte  arithmetic  of  human  terms. 

J.  A.  Dalb. 
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ECONOMIC  CRISES  AND  SOME  ASPECTS  OF  TRUSTS. 

TT  is  one  of  the  most  formidable  problems  of  our  modem 
•*•  economic  life  that  the  greatest  crises  do  not,  as  formerly, 
result  from  a  want  of,  but  from  an  abundance  of  gooda.  If  we 
ask  the  commercial  world,  we  are  told  that  it  is  easy  to 
increase  nearly  all  the  most  important  prodacts  of  labour  and 
of  the  soil,  if  only  sufficient  consumers  could  be  found  for 
them.  Frodadng  is  omstantly  becoming  eader,  while  selling 
is  becoming  man  and  more  difficolt. 

The  confinnation  of  this  fact  ia  to  be  found  on  every  side. 
Some  countries  have  to  fight  against  the  continually  increasing 
importation  of  com,  cattle,  and  meat  from  foreign  shores,  in 
order  to  prevent  serious  damage  or  total  ruin  to  their  own 
agriculture  and  cattle-breeding.  Others,  in  order  to  protect 
their  own  industries,  have  to  ward  off  the  importation  of  foreign 
mannfaetures.  Some  political  economists  already  look  forward 
with  apprehension  to  a  near  fiiture  in  which  South  America 
alone  will  flood  the  markets  of  the  dvilized  world  with  bread- 
stuffi  and  meat,  and  when  the  fast-developing  indnstries  of 
Eastern  Asia  will  paralyse  European  labour  through  the 
manufacture  of  enormous  quantities  of  cheap  goods.  When- 
ever foreign  labourers  are  brought  into  a  oountiy,  the  native 
labourers  cry  out  against  the  competition.  In  prisons,  asylums, 
and  workhouses  we  support  a  large  number  of  criminals  and 
vagalxMids,  people  who  have  no  work,  or  who  would  shirk  work 
if  they  had  it.  If  we  set  these  people  to  productive  work,  we 
threaten  the  existence  of  a  like  number  of  free  working  men. 
Even  in  the  sphere  of  mental  labour  the  same  fear  of  an  increase 
of  workers  is  manifested.  Officials,  doctors,  teachers,  covertly  or 
freely,  make  common  cause  against  the  adoption  by  the  fiamale 
sex  of  these  vocations.     Overprodudion  is  the  general  complaint. 
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Overproduction  rains  as.  It  is  not  the  many  months  to  be 
filled  that  (righten  ns,  but  the  fertile  lands  which  offer  to  us 
their  food-stuffs,  the  many  heads  and  hands  eager  to  increase 
every  variety  of  goods. 

See,  again,  how  the  working  man  is  provided  for,  not  merely 
in  the  world  at  large,  but  in  wealthy  countries  where  industries 
have  attained  their  highest  development.  How  miserably  are  the 
large  majori^  provided  with  hoasing  and  clothing,  how  inade- 
quate is  their  supply  of  food  I  The  periodical  crises  of  over- 
production seem  to  show  that  the  misery  of  the  working  classes 
results  from  the  abundance  of  goods  and  the  multiplication  of 
productive  forces.  What  a  paradox  1  The  working  classes  must 
suffer  hanger  because  food  stufis  are  produced  in  too  great 
quantitieBl  They  can  hardly  cover  their  backs  with  rage, 
because  clothing  is  too  abundant ;  they  are  cold  because  of  the 
accumulaUon  <^  fuel ;  and  many  are  homeless  because  building 
is  cheap,  and  lodgings  lack  tenants  1 

That  plen^,  apart  from  othw  causes,  should  bring  about 
want  will  never  be  admitted  by  soond  common  sense.  But  in 
spite  of  attempts  to  deny  the  fact,  experience  proves  that  just 
when  all  products  are  to  be  had  in  plenty,  then  the  poorer 
working  classes  lack  the  means  to  buy,  and  the  manufacturer 
is  unable  to  find  the  wherewithal  to  go  on  producing  whilst 
employing  all  his  hands.  Hence  the  old  proverb, "  What  avails 
it  that  the  price  of  an  ox  is  but  a  shilling,  if  I  lack  a  shilling 
to  spend  ?  "  It  is  not  the  abundance  of  goods  per  ae  that  pro- 
daces  loss  of  fortune,  want  of  work,  and  its  concomitant  miseiy, 
but  it  is  the  heavy  faU  of  prices  which  results  from  a  certain 
increase  of  products.  Even  in  the  infancy  of  our  modem  science 
of  political  economy,  the  attention  of  scholars  has  been  directed 
to  tiiia  fiut.  The  large  prodoctdon  of  wool  in  England  in  the 
seventeentii  century  brought  about  such  a  drop  in  the  price 
of  the  conmiodity  that  many  fanners  were  almost  totally  mined. 
With  the  advice  of  her  ministers,  Qneen  Elizabeth,  in  Uie  name 
of  the  State,  bought  large  qnantiUes  of  wool  and  had  them 
burned.  In  the  same  century,  the  tobacco-growers  of  North 
America  had  to  resort  to  a  similar  expedient,  and  the  case  of 
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the  Dateh  East  India  Company  is  well  known.  They  held  at 
that  time  the  wholg  of  the  trade  in  spices  in  their  hwads.  From 
year  to  year  they  had  produced  more  and  more  apices,  nntil 
they  arrived  at  a  point  when  they  experienced  a  loss  rather 
than  again.  Accordingly  they  resolved  to  throw lai^  quantitieB 
of  their  goods  overboard,  and  to  nproot  a  portion  of  their  plants. 
The  Corinthian  crisis  in  Qreece,  in  our  own  dayv,  ia  a  ftuther 
special  exemplification  of  the  paradox  vhioh  the  present  fiitctiia- 
Uon  of  prices  furnishes. 

Gr^i;ory  King,  an  English  scholar,  was  the  first  who,  towards 
tiie  end  of  the  seventeenth  centnry,  reduced  to  fignres  the 
curious  movement  of  prices  in  com.  The  folloving  is  the 
famous  "  King's  rule :  "— 

A  atiortsge  in  eon  of  i,  nusa  Uw  price  A 

.        ft    »  »        ft 

ft    .  «       ift 

»        ft    »  «       2ft 

.        ft     »  «       4A 

Taking  an  ordinary  com  harvest  as  300  units,  equalling  in 
value  300  units  of  gold  :  if  a  harvest  tarns  out  one-third  larger 
than  ordinary,  i.e.  400  units  of  com,  then  the  value  of  this 
increased  harvest  &lls  to  half  that  of  the  ordinary,  i«.  to  ISO 
units  of  gold.  Whilst  3  bushels  of  com  are  worth  3  units  of 
gold,  4  bushels  are  only  worth  llf  units  of  gold.  The  whole 
quantity  of  bread-stuffs  loses  in  value  because,  by  favour  of 
nature,  its  quantity  has  become  larger.  And  at  a  certain  point 
the  money  value  of  the  total  stock  of  bread-stuffs  is  increased, 
if  we  destroy  part  of  the  stock  or  withhold  it  from  the  market. 
It  is  well  known  to  large  merchants  and  brokers  that  similar 
laws  control  the  establishment  of  prices  of  other  products,  and 
that  even  a  small  increase  in  production  is  followed  by  a  sharp 
drop  in  prices. 

But,  as  doily  experience  proves,  this  drop  does  not  oocur 
because  tiie  goods  are  really  in  superabundance ;  it  occurs  long 
before  the  reqmirementa  of  the  working  population  are  satis- 
fied, even  at  a  time  when  they  are  in  the  most  extreme  need 
of    these    goods.      It  is  therefore  astounding  that  there  ne 
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seholaiB,  Euid  even  practical  men,  who  continae  to  maintain 
that  a  drop  in  prices,  vhich  brings  loss  to  the  producers  or 
reduces  the  valae  of  the  stock,  can  only  occur  when  the 
quantity  of  goods  offered  is  greater  than  the  demand,  or  at 
least  larger  than  the  demand  of  those  men  who  are  able 
to  give  some  useful  work  in  exchange.  A  theory  of  this  kind 
does  not  take  into  acooont  ibo  fact  that  a  real  abundance 
of  bread-stnffii — for  example,  by  favour  of  nature — cannot 
of  itoelf  do  ns  any  bann,  cannot  produce  want  and  misery,  bat 
may  at  the  worst  be  oselesa  to  ub.  But  many  people  deny  or 
hide,  even  from  Uiemselves,  a  paradox  which  their  reason,  as 
yet,  has  been  nnable  to  solve.  The  conclusion  that  a  great 
increase  of  goods  cannot  in  itself  bring  abont  economic  crises  and 
nuseiy  to  the  working  classes,  is  a  correct  on&  To  deny,  how- 
ever, that  snch  pemicionB  results  could  flow  from  a  heavy  fall  in 
prices  or  a  depredation  of  value  consequent  upon  a  plethora  of 
goods  is  altogether  wrong. 

It  is  argued  in  this  wise.  If  there  be  an  abundance  of  goods 
the  low  exchange  and  money  value  is  a  matter  of  indifference, 
for  it  is  not  the  exchange  valne  of  goods  which  appeases  our 
hunger,  hut  its  sufficiency  and  quality;  and  like  reasoning  is 
applied  to  all  products.  Now,  if  the  quantity  of  all  goods  were 
to  be  doubled  while  the  money  income  remained  unaltered,  no 
harm  would  be  done.  A  sovereign  would  now  buy  donble  the 
quantity  of  goods  that  it  bought  formerly.  If  again,  through 
the  pK^ress  of  science,  all  goods  could  be  produced  in  real 
abundance  and  the  price  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  then,  says 
J.  Bw  Say,  the  welfare  of  all  classes  would  reach  its  highest 
point 

These  reflections  of  Say,  and  of  other  political  econonuats  who 
i^peal  to  Cfnnmon  sense,  do  not  alter  the  evident  &ct  that  a 
certain  &I1  in  prices,  consequent  upon  stocking  the  markets 
heavily,  brings  ruin  upon  countless  producers  and  merchants,  so 
that  it  seems  as  if  the  very  abundance  of  goods  and  the  facilities 
for  production  were  the  main  source  of  loss  of  fortune,  and 
poverty,  uid  misery.  It  is  a  mistake  to  deny  or  tagae  away 
these  facts  merely  because  they  are  full  of  ccmtiadictions.    It 
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ahonld  rather  be  the  prinuuy  ol^ect  of  soientifio  inveetigation  to 
probe  these  phenomena  to  their  roota' 

We  shall  now  acdeaTonr  to  show  how  it  is  that  a  low  level  of 
prices  and  a  consequent  low  numey  income  makes  it  necessary 
that,  despite  the  abundance  of  goods,  ocoisamption  has  to  be 
checked,  and,  despite  the  abundance  of  the  means  of  production, 
production  itself  has  to  be  resbicted. 

The  question  before  us  is :  Why  are  producers  not  only  in- 
duced but  ctnnpelled  to  restrict  or  stop  production,  or,  aa  the 
case  may  be,  withhold  produce  or  destroy  it,  the  moment  the 
increase  of  goods  leads  to  a  fall  in  their  exchange  value  7  Or 
why  do  they  not  follow  the  advice  of  J.  B.  Say,  and  continue 
the  production,  as  it  can  only  be  a  blessing  to  themselves 
and  all  the  world  if  they  are  able  to  purchase  the  means  of  pro- 
duction at  low  rates,  and  if  they  and  their  workers  are  able  to 
increase  their  consumption  and  keep  in  hand  the  means  for 
farther  new  and  useful  productions  ?  They  would  really  grow 
richer,  and  only  the  nominal  expression  of  value  in  figures, 
dollars,  and  pounds,  would  appear  less.  Why,  for  such  an 
indifferent  and  empty  sound,  restrict  the  production  of  goods, 
and  in  a  time  of  abundance  of  produce  spread  abroad  poverty 
and  misery? 

The  answer  to  this  is  that  manu&cturing  and  commerdal 
und«iiakiiigs  do  not  work  merely  with  money,  means  of  pro- 
duction, and  materials  which  in  a  tme  sense  belong  to  the 
undertakings.  They  rather,  to  a  great  extent^  work  largely  with 
entrusted  money  and  goods  by  way  of  credit,  and  they  under- 
take the  obligation  to  repay  in  money  both  capital  and  interest. 

'  The  Mithor  hu  discnued  these  pdato  In  the  following  publicfttioni :  DU 
woAren  Urmiehm  cUr  OberprvdMOion*  Kruen,  Klinkharlt,  Wieti,  1S82 ;  Dot 
SinJtm  da  Ztnf/ttMM,  Wieo,  1893 ;  Rede  Ubtr  dai  CarttUwtmn  (.ScKtiftm  del 
VtreinM  JUr  Soeialpolitik,  SI  Band,  1S9G),  Simlter  ft  Hamblot,  Leipag; 
FtmdamerUt  der  VdkiwirthtchiifUUkn,  KUnklutrdt,  Leipag,  18H  ;  EltneHte  der 
Volktmrt/uchqftdehrt,  3  AnOage,  Klinlchudt,  Wieo,  1806 ;  Das  SavplprobUm 
dermodemen  VoUnrirlludui/i,  Eliitkhardt,  Wien,  ISgg ;  Elemente  der  Volktwirthr 
lekuftdehrt,  4  Auflige,  Wien,  Mani'sche,  k.D.k.  Hafreilagtbachhandluiig,  1903 ', 
Qrmtinvtr^iindiicht  ifatioHOI&hmoiniKkt  Vortrage,  GeiehiehUiehc  tmd  UMe 
eigetu  FoneMmgm,  Serautgtgden,  tod  Profenor  Dr.  BdmUDd  0-  tod  Upprnun, 
Tiemg,  Halle,  BimnDMhweig,  1902- 
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In  agriculture  the  borrowed  capital  often  amounts  to  two-thirds 
or  three-foarthfi  of  the  actual  fund^  invested,  and  in  commercial 
imdertakings  to  even  more,  in  the  shape  of  goods  entrusted  for 
sala  Besides,  many  buBlneesee  are  encumbered  with  fixed  money 
obligations,  which  have  the  appearance  of  credit ;  or  they  involve 
restitntion  of  capital  and  interest  to  co-heirs  or  former  proprietors 
&om  whom  the  works  have  been  taken  over  on  payment  of  on 
original  nominal  snm.  In  so  iac  as  factories  and  businesBes  are 
encumbered  with  fixed  obligations  to  restore  capital  and  pay 
interest  at  stated  times,  they  cannot  look  on  with  indifference  if, 
in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  products,  the  exchange  value  of 
these  products  drops  heavily,  and  less  money  is  obtainable  for 
what  they  produce  or  selL  Creditors  and  others,  who  have  in 
their  hands  bonds  for  fixed  snms,  insist  absolutely  upon  their 
rights,  and  are  not  prq)ared  to  accept  proportionably  smaller 
soma,  because  the  baying  power  of  money  has  risen  and  most  of 
tiie  goods  are  to  be  had  in  greater  quantity  than  formerly. 

Those  political  economists  who,  together  with  Say,  teach  that 
a  diminution  of  money  income  is  of  no  account  so  long  as 
prodoeta  are  increasing,  nevertheless  remain  very  silent  about 
this  point,  and  do  not  mftitit^^in  that  creditors  and  holders  of 
bonds  ahoold  accept  smaller  sums  as  payment  of  capital  and 
interest.  Creditors  insist  on  the  payment  of  the  money  amounts 
due  to  them,  even  though,  on  account  of  their  increased  quantify, 
the  exchange  value  of  goods  may  have  fallen  ever  so  much, 
and  the  buying  power  of  money  in  relation  to  oonsomption 
and  production  may  have  risen  considerably.  With  every 
advance  in  economic  life  there  is  a  sudden  great  rise  in  the 
price  of  land,  businesses,  shares,  raw  materials,  coal,  and  ao 
on ;  because  many  new  undertakings  are  laonched,  and  existing 
venturea  are  developed  and  extended,  or  bought  ap  for  fusion  into 
j<nnt  stock  undertakings.  From  this  cause  alone,  the  demand 
for  means  of  production  grows  enormously.  In  additJon,  a 
variety  xA  speculator  arises  whose  eim  is  not  to  increase  pro- 
doctitm,  bat  merely  to  sell  to  the  best  advantage  the  business 
(NT  means  of  production  he  has  bought  ap.  The  enormous 
profits  to  be  made  consequent  upon  a  rise  are  brought  to  the 
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attenticm  of  the  public  hy  poffing  and  advertising,  and  unlimited 
credit  is  at  tiiese  times  easily  taken  and  given.  These  speculators 
adl  at  enormous  prices  land,  properties,  shares,  or  raw  materials, 
and  so  secure  for  themselves  the  cream  of  the  anticipated  profits 
of  their  enterprises.  Hence  it  happens  that  throughout  nearly 
every  rise  in  prices  the  operations  of  production  are  burdened 
with  fflkormous  capital  and  interest  obligations.  Then  it  is  not 
even  necessary  that  the  production  should  be  greatly  increased, 
or  prices  &11  rapidly,  in  order  to  get  many  of  these  enterprises 
into  difBcolties.  And  these  money  difficalties  lead  to  a  fall  in 
prices  before  the  production  has  reached  that  point  in  its  growth 
at  which  the  increase  of  goods  should  diminish  the  total  money 
value.  The  difficulty  in  paying,  in  consequence  of  their  great 
obligations,  forces  many  producers  to  sell  at  any  price.  Creditors 
become  anxious,  and  refuse  to  renew  bills.  Forced  sales  take 
place,  there  is  a  heavy  drop  in  prices,  and  insolvency  spreads 
near  and  far.  A  bankruptqr  epidemic,  an  economic  crisis, 
breaks  in  upon  production. 

It  is  useless  to  point  out  that  all  those  employed  in  the  work 
of  production,  e.g.  contractors  and  workmen,  have  done  in  the 
fallest  measure  their  duty  as  producers.  It  is  useless  to  prove 
that  there  is  no  want  of  raw  material,  coal,  tools,  machinery, 
and  beads  and  bands  ready  to  work  to  continue  production  and 
further  increase  goods.  Workmen  are  being  deprived  of  money 
and  credit,  factories  are  condemned  to  stop  work,  manufacturers 
are  thrown  out  of  their  bearings,  and  robbed  of  commercial  and 
financial  reputation.  Others  who  may  not  sink  altogether 
have  greatly  to  reduce  their  operationa  Thus,  wont  of  work 
and  want  of  bread  become  common,  in  spite  of  the  abundance 
of  goods  and  goods-producing  forces,  and  the  labourers  lack  the 
proverbial  shilling  which  should  suffice  to  buy  a  whole  ox. 

But  the  appreciation  of  the  causes  of  the  evil  points  the  way 
to  the  remedy.  Consider  for  a  moment  the  following.  If  the 
obligations  of  factories  and  businesses  on  account  of  capital  and 
goods  entrusted  to  them  were  to  take  the  shape  of  a  percentage 
or  dividend  or  shore  in  the  production,  instead  of  the  liability 
to  return  fixed  sums  of  mcmey,  then  a  fall  in  prices  in  consequence 
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of  a  plethora  of  goods  woold  bring  no  harm  to  any  one.  Creditors 
wonld  be  converted  into  sleeping  partners  or  shareholders  in  the 
factories  or  businesses.  Credit  would  assume  for  the  most  part 
the  form  of  a  mere  share  in  the  dividend  of  production.  Such 
a  reform  would  go  to  the  root  of  the  evil  of  the  so-called  crises 
of  overproduction,  tiie  commercial  bankruptcy  epidemics  would 
be  stayed,  and  the  absurd  phenomenon  of  abundance  of  produce 
and  productive  forces  existing  side  by  side  with  poverty  and 
want  of  work  would  for  ever  cease. 

Having  solved  the  main  question,  let  us  now  consider  the 
conditions  under  which  such  a  transformation  of  credit  into  a 
species  of  partnership  is  possible.  Some  will  consider  the  idea 
of  replacing  the  present  form  of  cre^t  by  a  share  in  the  pro- 
duction, and  the  conversion  of  fixed  obligations  to  pay  into 
proportionate  shares  in  the  results  of  productitm,  as  in  general 
unworkable.  For  we  may  assume  that  every  one  prefers  a 
fixed  money  sum — fixed  capital  and  fixed  interest — to  the  right 
to  a  dividend,  which  is  a  mere  share,  but  not  a  sum  determined 
in  advance.  Experience,  however,  contradicts  this  opini<m.  The 
richer  the  world  gets,  the  more  preference  is  given  to  those  safe 
obligations  where  the  debtor — the  State — ^makes  no  undertaking 
to  pay  back  the  capitaL  In  this  case  creditors  do  not  desire  that 
the  debtor  should  pay  back  the  capital  either  soon  or  at  all,  for 
they  then  would  have  to  find  fresh  employment  for  it.  It  is 
fiirther  noticeable  that  in  times  of  great  financial  prosperity,  the 
price  of  these  safe  obligations  and  rents  falls,  because  many 
holders  try  to  sell  with  A  view  to  buying  shares  which  promise 
larger  dividends.  The  difficulty  of  our  problem  does  not  lie 
here.  It  is  even  oertun  that  if  all  businesses  and  enterprises 
could  inspire  the  c^italists  with  similar  confidence,  and  could 
offer  them  such  surety  as  a  well-c(mditioned  State,  or  as  the 
sonnd  joint-stock  companies  in  times  of  general  welfiire,  then 
most  cf^italists  would  not  only  be  willing  but  anxious  to  lend 
them  their  capital  with  a  view  to  a  share  in  the  dividend.  We 
have  already  seen  that,  through  a  change  of  the  present  credit 
system  into  one  of  partnership  in  the  dividend,  production  would 
be  freed  from  fetters  which  hold  it  down  at  present     Then, 
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with  the  growth  of  producUve  forces,  production  could  be 
increaaed,  and  the  general  welfare  would  improve  along  with 
the  development  of  sdence,  technique,  efficiency  of  labour 
and  transport  Always,  or  at  least  always  in  times  of  peace, 
society  would  be  in  a  state  of  economic  advancement,  and  the 
investment  of  capital  for  dividend  returns  woold  always  have 
our  preference.  But  though  the  wealth  of  the  people  as  a 
whole  would  constantly  grow,  it  does  not  follow  that  single 
enterprises  and  businesses  would  not  suffer,  either  through  their 
own  faults  or  misfortune — and,  through  them,  those  who  have 
entrusted  their  capital  to  them  in  expectation  of  a  share  in 
dividends. 

From  this,  and  other  reasons  to  be  mentioned  later,  we  must 
strongly  advocate  a  complete  organization  of  production  and 
businesa  in  general,  through  which  single  businesses  would  be 
freed  from  their  isolation  and  precarious  position,  and  nnited  as 
in  a  mutual  assurance  compact,  and  impelled  to  a  reputable 
course  of  action  through  the  publidty  which  would  pervade  all 
their  dealing&  These,  assuredly,  are  the  conditions  favourable 
to  the  reform  of  oar  credit  system,  which  would  &ee  our 
economic  life  from  its  greatest  sufferings.  The  generalizatdon 
of  the  modus  of  partnership  is  dependent  on  a  complete 
organization  of  business  and  production. 

One  might  think  that  it  is  just  in  a  system  of  economic  unions 
that  the  real  difficulty  of  our  reform  lies ;  but  it  will  be  seen 
that  if  tiie  modus  of  partnership  is  made  the  principal  purpose 
of  the  economic  unions,  the  tendency  of  our  time  which  flows  in 
this  direction  will  greatly  facilitate  these  organizations,  and  all 
the  objections  generally  raised  to  them  will  vanish.  The  proto- 
types of  an  organization  such  as  we  have  in  oar  mind  are 
already  to  be  seen  to-day.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  tiie 
mortgage  associations  of  the  great  landed  proprietors  in  various 
countries ;  <m  the  other  hand,  the  trusts  of  some  great  industries, 
the  local  and  international  alliances  of  trades,  and  agricultural 
unions.  There  are,  further,  such  institutions  as  the  Army  and 
Navy  Stores  in  England.  What  these  organizations  q£  consumers 
mgnify  for  the  organization  we  contemplate,  we  shall  show  later 
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on;  meanwhile,  we  must  call  attention  to  the  important  &ct 
that  unions  of  produoera  always  have  to  procure  the  credit  they 
require  in  b  way  Bimilar  to  mortgage  aasociatioDs,  and  credit  has 
to  aasnme,  st  least  for  the  greater  port,  the  form  of  partoership. 

With  regard  to  the  mortgage  associations  of  the  great  landed 
proprietors  of  any  coontiy,  the  following  fiuits  demand  our 
attenti(HL  A  man  who  could  hu»lly  make  up  his  mind  to  give 
credit  to  any  single  landed  proprietor  to  the  extent  of  a  moderate 
part  of  his  CE^ital  and  at  a  high  rate  of  interest,  is  eager  to  take 
over  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  the  mortgages  of  an  association 
of  landed  proprietors.  Nominally  the  association  is  the  taker  of 
the  credit,  and  is  responsible  as  a  union  on  behalf  of  its  members, 
who  obtain  their  credit  from  the  association.  In  a  similar  way 
every  union,  comprising  one  or  several  branches  of  production 
of  any  nation,  would  have  to  procure  credit  on  behalf  of  its 
members.  But  the  credit  in  question  should  for  the  most  part 
be  changed  into  a  kind  of  share  in  the  dividend  of  the  business 
or  production  of  the  whole  union,  and  the  union  would  have  to 
he  responsible  for  proper  management  to  the  givers  of  credit 
who  stand  as  a  species  of  partner  in  the  business  of  the  union, 
and  in  place  of  mortgages  a  variety  of  "  shares  "  would  be  issued. 

We  have  here  to  consider  the  trusts  of  industry  in  so  far  as 
they  have  already  developed  the  followiog  forms.  Some  indus- 
trial trusts  collect  all  orders  through  their  office,  and  they  are 
then  divided  among  the  members.  The  office  looks  after  the 
sale  of  goods  and  the  collection  of  payments.  Each  establish- 
ment, by  agreement,  performs  that  part  of  the  production  for 
whidi  it  is  most  efficient.  The  whole  union  resembles  a  joint- 
stock  undertaking,  in  which  every  establishment  refHresents  a 
certain  number  of  shares.  If  the  trust  decides  that  one  or  other 
establishment  has  to  stop  work  temporarily  or  permanently,  the 
respective  proprietors  or  managers  sofTer  as  little  loss  as  a  share- 
holder in  a  joint-stock  company  which  resolves  in  the  interests 
of  the  whole  to  give  up  one  of  its  estabUshments. 

"  Sapienti  sat  I "  To  those  who  have  the  capacity  to  organize 
and  lead  the  march  of  economic  reform  enough  has  been  said  to 
indicate  the  chai^ies  in  our  system  of  credit  which  are  not  only 
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demanded  by  our  epoch  but  ore  capable  of  realisation.  We  have 
to  do  here  with  a  problem  which  is  the  peculiar  work  of  a  few 
select  minds,  and  it  is  nnnecesaaiy  that  the  general  public 
should  understand  more  of  these  reforms  than  to  be  able  to 
appreciate  tiieir  general  u^ty. 

A  defloienoy  and  a  superabundance  of  goods  is  alike  potent  to 
produce  disasters  or  crises  in  our  world  ectmcnny.  These  crises 
have,  as  a  consequence,  forced  cessation  of  work  in  all  branches 
of  production  in  nearly  every  land,  and  a  consequent  general 
paralysis,  which  means  a  useless  and  fruitless  dissipation  of 
enormous  labour  forces  and  of  means  of  production  and  con- 
sumption. A  real  want  of  goods  becomes  thereby  greatly 
increased  by  artificial  means,  and  a  great  abundance  involves  for 
many  extreme  want  and  misery.  The  antioipatoiy  or  specula- 
tive discounting  of  iuture  results  upon  the  indication  of  a  rise 
in  economic  life  produces  similar  disaster.  Real  lack  of  goods, 
great  abundance  of  goods  accompanied  by  a  heavy  fall  in  prices, 
and  finally  the  tendency  to  discount  future  results,  are  the  causes 
of  commercial  crises  and  paralysis,  and  the  ctmsequent  destruction 
of  goods  and  goods-produoing  fortes. 

Wo  have  now  exposed  the  absurdity  of  our  action  in  checking 
work,  production,  and  consumption.  This  misfortune  is  caused 
by  almost  all  undertakings  being  charged  with  previously  fixed 
capital  and  interest  obligations,  instead  of  their  obligations  being 
proportionate  to  the  result  of  production.  But  we  have  touched 
upon  another  question  without  solving  it,  and  it  is  this ;  What 
circumstances  and  causes  produce  the  contradiction  in  our 
valuation  of  prices  when  we  estimate  as  of  lower  money  value 
a  lai^r  stock  of  goods  (merely  because  it  is  larger)  than  a 
smaller  one,  so  that,  according  to  King's  statistical  demonstration, 
200  units  of  bread-stuSs  are  valued  at  600  pieces  of  silver, 
whilst  300  units  are  only  wortik  300  [deces,  and  400  units  <mly 
worth  150  pieces  of  silver !  I/nrd  Lauderdale  saw  in  that  mode 
of  valuation  of  goods  an  enormous  contradiction  between  the 
interests  of  private  persons,  who  look  merely  to  acquiring  more 
and  more  exchange  value,  and  the  interests  of  the  whole  people, 
whose  wel&re  is  dependent  on  the  increase  of  goods.    Sismondi 
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eonaidered  the  conteadiction  sadi  valuation  involves  to  be 
inaolable,  bat  he  maintained  that  the  principal  soarce  of  oar 
eoononiic  sufferings  must  be  found  in  that  absurdity.  That,  he 
held,  must  indicate  the  cause  of  our  periodic  crises,  our  murder- 
ous competition,  commercial  wars,  and  the  battle  between 
labour  and  capital,  and  of  the  total  ruin  of  small  operators,  and 
the  misery  of  the  maaaes  in  industrial  eountriea  Proudhon 
spoke  of  the  existence  of  an  antinomy,  or  a  law  of  internal  con- 
tradiction between  the  exchange  value  and  the  use  value ;  and 
in  his  pamphlet,  "  What  is  Property  1 "  he  considered  that  this 
antinomy  could  only  be  solved  by  the  abolition  of  private  property 
in  c^tal  and  land.  Many  political  economists  agree  that 
the  exiating  mode  of  fixing  of  prices  is  absurd,  but  that  it 
cannot  be  changed  so  long  as  it  is  necessary  in  the  interests 
of  an  increaaiiig  development  of  culture  to  adhere  to  the  private 
possession  of  capital  and  land,  and  tiie  determination  of  prices 
fchrongh  free  offer  and  demand.  Others,  E^^ain,  explain  this 
unfortunate  method  of  forming  prices,  either  as  a  psychological 
law  necessary  to  man  in  estimating  a  growing  mass  of  goods, 
or  as  a  method  of  valuing  goods,  which,  though  contradictory 
to  sound  thinking,  nevertheleaa  emanates  from  a  right  natural 
instinct. 

Hy  own  researches,  however,  have  led  to  a  totally  different 
result.  Kdther  in  the  institution  of  private  property  in 
capital  and  land,  and  the  fixing  of  prices  through  supply  and 
demand,  nor  in  any  unchangeable  psycholc^cal  necessity,  nor 
in  any  instinct  governed  by  utility,  can  be  found  the  cause  of 
thai  regulation  of  prices  which,  upon  a  certun  accumulation 
of  stock,  awards  a  smaller  price  merely  because  it  is  larger.  I 
m^intft'"  that  if  t^e  sellers  of  goods  on  tiie  one  hand,  and  the 
buyers  on  the  other,  would  form  a  union,  and  through  their 
representatives  would  treat  about  the  price  of  the  whole  stock, 
or  of  the  delivery  of  one  year's  consamption,  the  existing  con- 
tradiction in  the  formation  of  prices  would  vanish  without  men 
being  different  to  what  they  are  to-day. 

Let  QB  consider  the  following.     Suppose  the  producers  of 
com,  mw  materials,  etc,  through  favour  of  natore  or  progress 
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in  science  or  teclmioal  skill,  were  able  without  raising  the  cost 
to  deliver  one-third  quantity  more  than  now.  They  would 
address  the  union  of  consnmers  of  the  respective  goods  as 
follows:  "We  delivered  to  you  during  the  last  year  100 
units  of  goods,  and  yon  gave  oa  100  j^eoes  of  gold.  As  your 
position  is  unchanged,  we  expect  that  you  will  give  us  the 
same  this  year.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  deliver  yoa, 
instead  of  100  units,  133*3.  How  much  will  you  give  us  for 
this  year's  delivery,  which  is  increased  by  one-third  ? "  Can  it 
be  imagined  that  the  united  consumers  would  reply  in  terms 
of  King's  rule,  as  is  done  to-day, — "  For  100  casks  of  petroleam, 
for  example,  we  give  100  pieces  of  gold,  but  for  133*8  we  give 
60,  70,  80  or  90,  bnt  in  any  case  leas  than  100  pieces  of  gold"  ? 
It  would  ratiier  happen  that  various  groups  of  consumers 
wonld  make  difTerent  offers,  ISO,  110,  perhaps  only  100,  but  no 
group  would  offer  less  for  the  whole  larger  quantity  than  was 
paid  for  the  whole  of  the  smaller. 

The  united  action  of  buyers,  and  the  fixing  of  prices  once 
for  all  for  the  delivery  of  a  whole  year,  instead  of  repeatedly 
higgling  over  small  quantities,  has  a  truly  magical  effect  in  the 
right  direction.  But  why  ?  If  people  buy  individually  and 
at  various  times,  they  do  not  see  cleariy  what  they  are  doing, 
and  lack  the  liberty  to  carry  tiirough  what  they  have  recognized 
to  be  the  correct  thing.  They  believe  that  they  are  acting 
economically,  and  safeguarding  their  own  interests,  if  in  every 
single  case  they  are  buying  as  cheaply  as  possible,  or  if  they 
give  as  little  money  as  possible  for  the  goods.  They  do  not 
see  that  they  may  reach  a  point  in  lowering  the  price  at 
and  below  which  they  experience  loss  instead  of  profit.  They 
do  not  see  that  if  they  pay  less  for  a  larger  quantity,  merely 
because  it  is  larger,  they  ptmish  the  seller  or  producer  for 
delivering  or  producing  more,  that  they  even  ruin  him  and 
force  him  to  neglect  natural  agencies  that  make  for  wealtii, 
to  allow  human  handiwork  to  canker  and  corrupt,  and  even 
compel  him  to  destroy  goods  and  sources  of  production  which 
would  have  benefited  themselves,  the  consumers.  It  is  fiirther- 
more  hidden  from  the  consumers  or  buyers  that  by  a  senseless 
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depreaaing  of  prices  they  partially  or  totally  ruin  their  own 
sources  of  inoonie.  With  the  exception  of  those  who  in  eolveat 
States  e^joy  fixed  State  saUries  or  interest  every  one  ia  a  seller 
or  prodacer,  or  dependent  upon  trade,  manufacture,  or  other 
enterprises.  If  these  do  well,  then  there  ia  a  demand  for  all 
sorts  of  work  and  services,  and  the  income  of  consumers  rises. 
But  if,  in  omsequence  of  increased  production,  producers  are 
ponished  hy  a  heavy  fall  in  prices,  and  have  to  stop  work, 
then  most  consamers  suffer,  by  reason  of  a  shrinking  of  their 
own  income. 

The  consumers,  in  thus  helping  to  put  down  prices  without 
considering  the  point  at  which  they  work  the  ruin  of  production, 
resemble  a  man  who  takes  a  pleasure  in  cutting  down  that  branch 
of  the  economic  system  which  carries  him.  This  illusitm  and 
inalnlity  to  remedy  the  evil  is  at  once  removed  if  consumers  are 
united,  and  act  in  concert  with  the  producers  as  one  organic 
whole.  The  connexion  between  a  certain  improper  cheapening 
of  goods  and  the  destructi<m  of  income  and  property  ia  hidden 
to  the  single  consumer.  Even  if  he  understood  the  poBiti<m,  he, 
acting  individually,  could  not  help  it.  If,  when  prices  were  low, 
he  resolved  to  pay  more,  others  would  not  copy  his  example,  and 
he  would  injore  himself  to  no  purpose.  In  connexion  with  this 
eocmomic  problem  it  is  mere  prejudice  and  superstition  to  identify 
detached  operations  with  liberty.  Isolation  is  here  only  the 
cause  of  paralysis,  whilst  united  action  would  bring  light  and 
freedom. 

We  therefore  require  two  reforms  to  get  rid  of  the  unnatural 
fetters  which  up  till  now  have-  kept  in  bond  the  welfare  of  the 
people,  and  have  held  it  doomed  to  a  partial  destruction.  We 
must  free  production  from  predetermined  fixed  obligations,  and 
the  absurd  proviso  that  it  mnst  not  take  place  unless  it  yields  a 
definite  sum.  Further  we  have  to  correct  our  wrong  notions 
about  tiie  formation  of  prices,  according  to  which  producers  are 
not  rewarded,  but  heavily  punished  for  delivering  more  goods. 
These  two  reforms  can  only  be  aeoomplished  by  securing  more 
freedom,  illumination,  and  honeaty  of  purpose  by  means  of  a 
system  of  economic  unions.    We  therefore  recognize  the  efibrta 
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of  aur  times  to  create  joini-stock  undertakings,  trusts,  associa- 
tions, and  unions,  as  Intimate  and  neoeasary.  With  this 
admissifm,  we  cannot  dispute  the  fact  that  many  reproaches  and 
invidions  oomparisona  between  these  unions  and  earlier  guilds 
have  some  foundation.  It  is  said  that  the  monopolists,  trusts, 
and  unions  try  to  make  tiieir  goods  dearer,  thereby  HiminiHhing 
the  consumption  and  exploiting  the  consumers.  But  in  order  to 
keep  prices  up  they  must  try  to  prevent  an  increase  in  tiie 
number  of  producers,  thus  excluding  many  from  remunerative 
employment.  Their  endeavour  is  also  to  push  down  the  classes 
engaged  in  commerce  into  a  lower  stratum  of  the  population,  to 
which  the  more  remunerative  occupations  are  closed. 

After  all  that  we  have  said  about  the  sources  whence  emanates 
the  suicidal  character  of  the  present  competition,  and  the  absurd 
mode  of  determining  prices,  it  ought  to  be  snperflaona  to 
pcnnt  out  agun  that  trusts,  guilds,  and  unions  which  adopt 
and  make  general  the  system  of  profit  parUcipation,  and  a 
rational  method  of  fixing  prices,  would  no  longer  endeavour 
artificially  to  raise  prices,  to  exploit  consumers,  to  limit  reason- 
able competition,  and  so  exclude  any  one  from  remunerative 
employment  Bat  For  many  centuries  the  world  has  been  wont 
to  consider,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  cheapness  of  goods  is  a 
benefit  to  the  consumers,  and  that  a  want  of  goods  and  a  snkall 
number  of  producers  moat  be  a  benefit  to  the  producers.  Once 
more  we  must  point  out,  therefore,  tiiat  this  is  merely  owing  to 
the  irtstioDal  process  which  governs  the  fotmation  of  prices,  and 
to  the  fact  that  production  is  so  handicapped  by  fixed  oUigations, 
which  causes  consumers  to  interest  themselves  in  an  absurd  way 
in  a  perpetual  fall  in  prices,  and  producers  to  try  and  limit  their 
own  numbers. 

As  yet  no  one  has  objected  to  or  nused  doubts  about  the 
results  of  my  researches  respecting  the  sources  of  our  greatest 
economic  sufferings.  These  results  have  been  recognized  as  incon- 
testable, from  many  quarters.  But  with  regard  to  the  means  of 
alleviation  suggested,  as  was  to  be  expected,  there  is  a  diversity 
of  opinion.  Some  say  that  we  have  here  the  egg  of  Columbus 
in  economical  matters,  others  maintain  that  organization  of 
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onionB  of  participation  and  unions  to  control  the  formation 
of  prices  is  too  difBoolt  a  matter.  Others  decline  the  whole 
thing  from  practical  motives,  and  would  have  no  action  taken  in 
the  matter,  considering  it  useless  to  try  to  free  the  masses  from 
their  oppreBsiott  on  the  groond  that  the  struggle  for  bread  and 
batter  is  an  unchangeable  institation  of  nature  and  inseparable 
fivm  human  society. 

Only  a  few  more  remarks  in  reference  to  these  objections, 
i.  To  those  who  consider  the  prolongation  of  the  misery  of 
the  worker  to  be  a  neceeedty,  no  answer  need  be  given. 

ii  It  is  an  undoubted  &ct  that  the  tendency  to  bring  into 
existence  mighty  economic  unions  of  a  capitalistic  or  non- 
capitalistic  character  increases  from  year  to  year  in  all  highly 
developed  countriea.  This  tendency  would  become  quite  general 
and  quickly  realize  itself  if  these  anions  would  cease  to  threaten 
certain  sections  of  the  coiamunity.  But  this  menace  would  at 
once  cease  of  its  own  accord,  if  through  economic  unioDS  the 
system  of  participation  and  a  correct  method  of  the  formation  of 
prices  were  established. 

iii.  The  idea  that  the  lower  steata  of  society  would  have  to 
undergo  farther  development  in  head,  heart,  knowledge,  and 
character  ere  such  a  system  of  unions  could  take  place,  is  based 
on  a  hasty  judgment.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  middle  and  lower 
claaaes  would  have  no  need  to  be  better  instructed  or  cleverer 
than  they  are  to-day.  The  organization  of  these  unions  would 
remain  in  the  hands  of  a  few  specially  gifted  persons,  supported 
by  trained  officials.  There  exists  a  circle  of  trained  men  tonlay 
who  are  endowed  with  all  the  efficiency  that  is  needed.  The 
world  would  reap  the  advantage  of  these  reforms  without  any 
new  sacrifice.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  unions  of  oon- 
sumen  woold  necessitate  that  every  housewife  should  be 
cognizant  of  bookkeeping,  which  might  be  a  difSculty  among 
the  lower  classes.  But  the  consumers  would  only  have  to 
.  answer  the  question  of  the  producers*  unions  race  a  year,  and 
their  belonging  to  a  union  of  consumers  would  entail  no  furtiier 
obligati<nL  Neither  is  it  neceasaiy  that  the  public  should  com- 
mune directly  among  themselves  as  a  condition  of  t^eir  joining 
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these  institutions :  it  is  not  even  neoessary  for  tiiem  to  have 
a  clear  perception  of  their  mauipal&tioos.  The  anions  oontem* 
plated  resemble  very  mach  the  existing  insurance  companies, 
lofiured  people  may  live  in  various  parts  of  the  world  and  not 
know  each  other,  and  yet  remain  members  of  the  different  inaor- 
ance  companies.  It  is  not  necessary  tiiat  the  pnblic  should  under- 
stand the  manipulations  of  inanrance.  The  public  knows  litUe  or 
nothing  of  the  real  nature  of  railways,  steamers,  banknotes,  or  the 
telegraph.  But  that  does  not  prevent  them  making  use  of  these 
institutions  and  renuuning  their  client«.  And  even  if  they  bind 
themselves  as  clients — like  season  ticket  holders — tiiey  have  no 
need  to  keep  books  more  elaborately  than  to-day;  rather  the 
reverse,  as  their  housekeeping  gets  more  transparent  and  easier. 
Neither  must  one  think  that  it  would  be  very  diffioolt  to  find 
out  through  free  contracts  the  participaUon  of  producers  in  the 
result  of  tiie  whole  production.  As  in  the  present  industrial 
trusts  and  joint-stock  companies,  the  problem  for  the  anions 
would  be  to  find  out  a  rough  key  for  these  contracts.  Oar 
economic  life  in  this  respect  needs  no  delicate  handling,  but  may 
be  managed  roughly  and  in  general  terms.  Finesse  has  become 
a  feature  of  our  financial  life  because  of  its  artificiality,  not 
because  it  requires  refinement  inherently.  Imagine  tiie  finesse 
which  must  be  exercised  in  the  formation  of  prices  when  a 
greater  quantity  of  goods,  merely  because  it  is  greater,  commands 
a  lesser  price  than  a  smaller  one,  and  brings  ruin  instead  of 
gain  I  It  will  be  encouraging  for  those  minds  who  embrace  iliese 
ideas  to  think  that  it  is  not  the  question  of  reforms  of  such 
a  nature  that  their  beneficial  effects  would  appear  after  a  gene- 
ration ;  for  immediately  every  section  of  the  community  would 
have  greater  facility  in  gaining  a  livelihood,  and  would  experi- 
ence an  advance  in  their  welfare  contemporaneous  with  every 
economic  rise. 

As  I  have  shown  in  my  writings,  these  contemplated  economic 
reforms  would  have  an  impori»nt  effect  on  the  ethics  of  the  world. 
Under  a  system  of  union  in  participation,  landlords,  capitalists, 
and,  in  some  degree,  officials  and  workmen  would  receive  their 
income  aa  if  they  were  shareholders  in  an  universal  jcont-stock 
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comiMmy,  embracing  the  whole  State— to  a  large  extent  the 
world's  market.  Every  one  woald  be  highly  interested  in  the 
prosperitj  of  the  collective  economy,  which,  like  a  mutual  asBur- 
aaee  union,  would  bind  closely  together  all  ungle  nndertakingn 
into  a  solid  whole.  Individual  interests  woald,  incomparably 
more  tiian  in  the  present,  harmonize  with  the  ioteresta  of  the 
eommnnity.  What  an  enormous  effect  it  would  have  on  that 
morality  which  we  call  public  spirit,  and  consequently  how  great 
the  devatiiig  effect  on  morals  in  general  I  This  question  does 
not  merely  involve  the  question  of  wellbeing ;  it  touches  also  the 
highest  and  noblest  attributes  of  humanity.  In  the  settlement  of 
the  social  economic  problem  lies  tiie  solution  of  one  of  the  greatest 
ethical  ^roUems  of  the  age. 

W.  NSUBATH. 
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THE  POPLAR  WORKHOUSE  INQUIRY. 

rpHERE  ie  one  very  obviona  comment  to  be  made  on  the  whole 
-'-  of  the  drcnmstancea  connected  with  the  recent  inquiry 
into  the  administration  of  the  poor  law  in  the  Poplar  Union.' 
Any  one  who  is  genuinely  concerned  for  the  raising  of  the 
standard  of  municipal  administration  will  at  onoe  afi^ree  that 
it  is  most  nnfortonate  that  a  real  experiment  in  a  constmctive 
policy  of  ipoax  law  administration  should  have  been  tiius  mixed 
np  with  a  squalid  tale  of  corruption  and  misconduct  with  which 
it  has  no  essential  connexion.  To  the  man  in  the  street  the 
words  "Poplar  Workhouse"  only  surest  the  grim  and  sordid 
farce  which  occupied  so  prominent  r  place  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  inquiry.  He  has  before  his  mind's  eye  a  vision  of  ihe 
guardian  drinking  bis  beer  in  the  workhouse  cellar,  hobnobbing 
with  the  paupers  over  sabnon  and  oysters  which  have  been 
bought  at  his  expense,  or  in  one  instance  mistaking  for  a  "  pick- 
me-up  "  the  pmssio  acid  '  which  the  ratepayers  had  provided  for 
the  benefit  of  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse. 

That  Mr,  Crooks  and  Mr,  Lansbuiy  stand  acquitted  of  all 
charges  against  their  personal  integrity'  goes  without  saying. 
It  was  left  to  the  "gutter  press"  to  publish  cartoons  showing 
Mr.  Crooks  drinking  champagne  and  smoking  cigars  at  the 
expense  of  the  public  Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  such  charges 
were  brought  or  insinuated  has  no  doubt  produced  its  effect 
on  the  public  mind.  And  the  impression  made  by  the  news- 
paper placards  which  were  scattered  over  London  last  summer, 
bearing  such  l^^ends  aa  "  Pqilar  Workhouse  Menu — Oysters — 

'  Beport  m  the  Poplar  Untm,  hjJ.  8.  Davj,  O.B,,  Chid  Qeoenl  lo^eetor 
of  the  LcKsl  Government  Boud. 
■  Shorthand  ITott*  o/tKe  Inqmry,  p.  S5. 
'  Rtport,  p.  40. 
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Salmon— Stewed  Eels,"  and  so  forth,  will  probably  have  been 
eradieated  in  comparatively  iev  cases  by  the  atatement  of  the 
inspector  that  there  vaa  nothing  in  these  particular  charges  to 
affect  the  general  body  of  the  guardians.'  The  fact  is,  as 
Mr.  Davy  says,  Wr.  Crooks  and  Ur.  Lansbnry — 

"are  biuj  men,  holding  a  number  of  offioes  whicli  entail  contiuuous 
work,  and  naturally  Tronld  not  have  time,  even  if  the;  had  the 
inclination,  for  doing  tlw  routine  work  of  managing  an  infltitution  like 
the  Poplar  Workhouse."  • 

The  fact  remains  that  corruption  and  misconduct  did  exist,  and 
for  that  the  "labour  members"  of  the  board  (ten  only  in  nomber 
ont  of  twenty-four)  are  in  port  responsible.  This  reepousdbility 
is  also  shared  by  those  members  of  the  board  whose  views  on 
municipal  policy  differ  very  widely  from  tiiose  of  Mr,  Crooks 
and  Mr.  Lansbnry.  The  pity  of  it  is  Uiat  tiiese  malfoactices 
are  the  one  feature  of  the  situation  which  the  ordinary  ratepayer 
has  managed  to  get  firmly  into  his  head.  Poplar  Workhouse  is 
held  up  to  public  reprobation  as  the  "  drunken  helot,"  the  awiiil 
example  of  all  that  municipal  administration  ought  not  to  be. 
It  is  vaguely  understood  that  some  experiments  in  "  socialism  " 
have  been  attempted.  And  a  public  already  prone  to  be 
suspidous  of  that  ill-omened  word  draws  the  ready  conclusion 
that  "socialism"  as  a  whole  most  inevitably  be  tainted  with 
the  improprieties  that  have  been  proved  agunat  a  handful  of 
guardians. 

It  would,  no  doubt,  be  possible  to  construct  a  defence  which 
should  prove  that,  even  assuming  the  complete  accuracy  of  all 
the  charges  that  have  been  brought,  the  misdoings  of  the 
guardians  have  not  differed  in  kind  from  those  of  many  other 
public  bodies.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  shown  that  the  system 
of  accepting  tenders  which  gave  opportunities  for  so  moch 
"  finessing  "  on  the  part  of  contractors  is  not  unknown  in  other 
nniona  Appeal  might  be  made  to  the  Beport  of  the  War  Stores 
Commission  to  prove  that  corruption  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  a  few  of  the  Poplar  guardians.    And  there  are  various  public 


d  Nolo,  p.  107. 
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bodies  which  make  the  pablic  service  an  occasion,  if  not  an  ex- 
cuse, for  eating  and  drinking  at  the  public  expense  to  an  extent 
which  might  have  aatonished  (he  witness  who  told  the  inspector 
that  he  understood  it  was  "illegal  for  the  guardians  even  to 
take  a  cup  of  tea  in  the  workhouse." '  But  a  defence  conducted 
on  these  lines  would  not  in  the  long  run  be  the  most  advan- 
tageous eitiier  to  JAr.  Crooks  and  his  colleagues  or  to  the  cause 
which  they  n^resent.  "  I'm  no  worse  than  other  people," 
though  a  iavonrite,  is  always  an  ineffective  answer  to  any 
charge,  because  it  is  open  to  the  obvious  retor^  "  Why  are  you 
not  better  ? " 

In  the  present  case,  at  any  rate,  the  bolder  course  is  also  the 
wiser,  namely,  to  admit  frankly  that  abuses  did  exist  which 
oufi^t  not  to  have  existed,  and  that  those  of  the  guardians 
against  whom  no  other  imputation  is  made  were  guilty  of  sins 
of  omission  in  not  laying  bare  and  putting  a  stop  to  these 
abuses ;  and  to  ensure  that  in  future  the  party  of  progress  in 
municipal  politics  shall  be  unmistakably  idesUfied  with  hostility 
to  every  kind  of  corruption.  For  to  whom  are  we  to  look  for 
a  hi^er  standard  of  purity  in  public  life  if  not  to  the  repre- 
sentaUves  of  labour?  The  future  is  with  them,  and  the 
standard  of  public  honour  must  be  very  largely  what  they  make 
it.  As  a  result  of  this  inquiry,  a  breeze  of  public  criticifim  has 
sprung  up  against  those  sordid  details  of  maladministration  of 
which  we  have  heard  so  much.  And  this  breeze,  if  not  always 
very  wisely  directed,  is  healthy  in  its  tendency.  The  Poplar 
guardians  are,  at  any  rate,  free  from  the  dangers  which  threaten 
those  of  whom  all  mea  speak  well  It  is  for  them  and  for  other 
public  bodies  to  turn  the  recent  disclosures  to  the  best  advantage 
by  ensuring  that  the  circumstances  which  made  them  possible 
shall  not  recur. 

But  the  substantial  question  at  issue  between  the  Poplar 
gnordians  and  their  critics  is  one  of  policy.  It  cannot  seriously 
be  nuuntained  that  the  tfunt  of  such  abuses  as  have  been 
brought  to  light  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  policy  of  the 
guardiana  The  line  of  cleavage  between  the  supporters  and 
■  Short/land  Notf*,  p.  100. 
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the  opponents  of  that  policy  goes  deeper.    The  position  of  the 
latter  is  thns  stated  by  Mr.  Davy — 

"  Hi.  LuiBbarj'B  point  of  view  may  be  fairly  repreaeated  by  saying 
that  he  cansidered  himself  as  an  advocate  of  a  policy  first  and  a 
repreaentatire  of  the  ratepayers  afterwards.  The  guardians  were 
not  to  confine  themselves,  in  administering  the  funds  derived  from  the 
ratepayers,  to  merely  carrying  oat  the  obligations  enforced  by  lair  on 
every  board  tit  gnardiaoe,  but  the^  irere  to  be  pioseen  of  the  move- 
ments advocated  by  the  school  d  thought  to  which  they  belonged. 
Bat  Barely  the  social  aetion  leqnired  from  the  guardians  is  wisely  and 
justly  to  adminiBter  the  poor  law,  and  not  to  use  the  money  of  the 
ratepayers  to  'redress  social  inequalities'  or  *to  redeem  the  victims 
of  an  unfair  aooial  system.* " ' 

In  paBaing  it  may  be  obeerved  that  the  antithesis  between 
"an  advocate  of  a  policy"  and  "a  representative  of  the  rate- 
payers" is  not  BO  perfect  as  would  appear  from  the  above 
passage  taken  by  itself,  for  on  the  same  page  we  read  that 
since  Hr.  Crooks  and  Mr.  Lansbniy  came  on  the  board  in  1893, 
"  they  appear  to  have  bad  the  sapport  both  of  the  ratepayers 
and  of  the  gnardians."  So  that  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
thw*  poli^,  it  seems  to  have  been  endorsed  at  any  rate  by  those 
to  whom  tiiey  were  immediately  responsible. 

Bat  the  true  answer  to  the  charge  is  that,  in  pursuing  the 
polity  complained  of,  the  guardians  have  been  administering 
the  poor  law  as  "  wisely  and  justly  "  as  circnmstances  will  allow. 
The  old  poor  law  system,  as  Mr.  Shadwell  has  pointed  out,'  has 
Ixoken  down.  As  long  ago  as  1601,  or  even  earlier,  "  England 
took  the  first  great  step  in  socialism"  by  rec<^nizing  the 
oniversal  right  to  live.  By  the  reforms  of  18S4  a  system  of 
poor  law  administration  soitaUe  to  the  needs  of  that  time  was 
introduced.  And  it  is  that  ^«tem  which,  owing  to  the  economic 
changes  that  have  taken  place — the  enormous  increase  of  tiie 
town  population,  and  so  forth — has  now  broken  down  and 
become  impossible  to  work.  The  chronic  distress  in  our  lai^ 
towni^  and  the  almost  appalling  dimensions  of  the  "  unemployed 
problem,"  are  a  suffidrait  proof  of  this  statement.    The  real 

■  Btport,  p.  sa 

■  Indrnttrial  ^ffieienef,  *dL  U.,  di.  xr. 
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charge  against  the  Poplar  gnardians  is  that  they  recognized 
this  {uet,  and  were  prepared  to  face  it.  Had  the  "economic 
man,"  that  creature  of  the  fancy  of  political  economists  of  the 
old  school,  been  in  their  place,  he  would  no  doubt  have  tried  to 
continue  the  mechanical  working  of  the  old  and  unworkable 
system.  Not  being  economic  men,  but  hnman  beings  with  a 
public  dnty  to  discharge,  Mr,  Crooks  and  his  colleagues  adopted 
the  attematiTe  course.  They  were  bonnd  to  administer  the 
existing  law,  but  they  were  not  bound  by  all  the  traditions 
which  have  been  set  up  since  1834.  They  were  also  bound,  as 
Mr.  Davy  rect^nizes,  to  administer  it  "  wisely  and  justly."  And 
it  does  not  seem  an  extravagant  proposition  to  say  that  wisdom 
and  justice  require  that  in  the  application  of  the  law  regard 
should  be  had  not  to  the  oonditiona  of  1834,  but  to  those  of  the 
present  day. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  a  task  of  such  difficulty  and 
importance  ought  not  to  be  left  to  the  enterprise  of  an  isolated 
board  of  guardians.  The  Report  shows  that  there  were  local 
circumstances  which  caused  the  existing  state  of  affairs  to  press 
especially  hardly  upon  Poplar.  But  the  £Eict  remaios  that,  as 
competent  authorities  assure  us,  and  the  Report  itself  proves, 
the  old  system  has  bad  its  day,  and  it  ia  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  supersede  it  with  something  more  suited  to  modem  ideas  and 
modem  needs.  That  the  Poplar  guardians  were  ready  to  meet 
this  state  of  things,  not  with  mere  negation  or  blank  despur, 
bat  with  a  constmetive  policy,  does  not  relieve  the  State  of 
its  obligation,  but  rather  emphadzes  it.  Their  policy  was 
necessarily  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment.  And  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  an  experiment  carried  out 
under  such  conditions  to  be  entirely  free  from  miatokea.  It  is 
for  the  State  to  profit  by  these  mistakes  in  carrying  out  the 
much-needed  reforms  in  our  system  of  dealing  with  tiie  poor 
to  which  it  must  ere  long  set  its  hand.  The  whole  system  most 
indeed  be  reccmstituted,  and  reconstituted  in  a  E^irit  very 
different  from  that  of  the  hard  individualism  which  held  sway 
in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Individualism  has 
proved  itself  unable  to  cope  with  modem  problems,  and  must 
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give  way  to  sodaliam.  In  this  coonexioii  it  ia  impossible  to 
ovenate  tlie  importance  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  of 
1905  (6  Edw.  YIL,  c  18),  in  which  Parliament  admitted  the 
prindple  that  every  member  of  the  State  has  not  tmly  the  right 
to  live,  bat  also  the  right  to  work.  This  measure,  however 
restricted  its  soope,  and  however  slight  may  be  its  immediate 
e&ets,  is  siifScient  to  indicate  the  lines  on  which  legislation 
will  in  the  fatore  attempt  to  meet  the  modem  problem  of 
poverty. 

In  attacking  this  problem  as  a  whole,  Parliament  will  naturally 
be  in  a  position  to  avoid  some  of  the  mistakes  into  which  the 
Poplar  goardians  have  fallen ;  for  they  were  beset  by  difficulties 
which  are  not  in  reality  incident  to  the  problem,  and  which 
would  disappear  if  it  were  dealt  with  as  a  whole.  Some  of 
these  diffieoltiee  were  caoaed  by  the  incompetence  or  corruption 
of  individuals,  others  by  the  system  which  they  found  in 
existence.  For  instance,  Mr.  Davy  says,  "It  is  probable  that 
the  system  of  contracts  in  force  ia  lately  responsible  for  the 
hi^  cost  of  maintenance."^  Again,  the  abuses  which  attend 
the  present  system  of  contracts  might  be  avoided  by  taking  this 
part  of  tlie  work  altogether  out  of  tiie  hands  of  the  guardians, 
as  Hr.  Crooks  and  Mr.  Lansbury  more  tiian  once  suggested  to 
the  Local  Oovemment  Board.'  The  reader  may  be  referred  to 
ihe  Report  itself  for  proof  that  the  guardians  fell  into  a  number 
of  mistakes,  some  avoidable,  others  under  the  circumstances 
unaToidahle.  But  Uiese  mistakes  only  prove  the  difficulty  of 
their  task,  not  that  they  were  ill-advised  in  undertaking  iL 
The  result  of  tiie  alternative  policy  may  be  seen  from 
Mr,  Crooks'  description  of  the  state  to  which  it  had  brought 
the  workhouse  by  the  time  he  took  office  in  1893.    He  says — 

"  The  condition  of  things  in  the  Home  was  almost  revolting.  Dirt, 
empty  •toiee,  inmates  withoat  eaffioient  clothing,  many  withoat  boots 
to  the  feet,  food  of  the  worst  possible  description."  * 

It  wonid  not  be  easy  to  say  that  the  state  of  things  here 
described  was  [deferable  to  that  revealed  by  the  inquiry.    But 
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even  if  the  policy  of  tlie  gaardiuta  were  proved  to  be  ao  utter 
&iliire,  which  caa  scarcely  be  muntained,  they  would  be  able 
to  plead  tiiab  in  dealing  with  the  problems  set  before  them  they 
wen  deprived  of  the  assistance  which  they  might  justly  expect 
from  an  important  body  of  their  feUow-citizenB.  The  statistics 
given  in  the  Report  show  that  nearly  half  the  rates  of  Poplar 
are  pud  by  railway  companies,  dock  companies,  and  other 
bosinesB  houses.'  And  so  the  borough  snfEers  from  "absen- 
teeism"— 

*'  The  shareholders  aai  ownera  of  the  faotories  did  not  live  in  the 
district,  and  never  gave  the  benefit  of  their  btuineas  experience  to 
local  afiairs." ' 

Hr.  LAUflbury  said — 

"  JAj  complaint  is  people  come  here  and  manage  basiaesBea,  make  a 
good  deal  of  money  oat  of  the  place,  and  then  clear  ofi*  and  spend  it 
somawhere  else.  That  is  bad  for  the  workpeople,  bad  for  the  social 
life  of  the  district,  and  bad  altogether.*' ' 

This  state  of  things  reveaLs  an  inadequate  etmception  of 
dvic  duty.  The  guardians  may  have  made  mistakes,  but  at 
any  rate  they  recognized  that  they  had  a  puMic  duty,  and  in 
attempting  to  fuHl  it  they  brooght  forward  a  oonstmcttve 
policy  which  should  be  judged  on  its  merita  On  the  other 
hand,  the  owners  of  businesBes  and  employers  of  labour  show 
a  deplorable  lack  of  civic  patriotism.  They  are  ready  enough 
to  make  money  out  of  Poplar,  but  do  not  seem  to  understand 
that  the  very  fiict  of  their  doing  so  ^ves  them  a  corresponding 
responsibility.  Their  part  in  public  afbirs  is  at  present  confined 
to  uttering  loud  protests  when  the  rates  are  too  high  or  the 
money  is  spent  in  a  manner  of  which  they  disapprove.  Two 
witnesses  of  considerable  experience  of  Poplar  and  its  afiairs 
stated  at  the  inq^uiry  that  if  these  "magnates,"  as  tiiey  called 
them,  were  to  offer  themselves  for  election  they  would  probably 
be  successful.  It  was  objected  that  even  tiien  they  would  be 
compelled  to  fall  in  with  the  policy  of  the  dominant  party. 
But  the  objection  ignores  the  &et  tha^  if  they  had  taken  their 
>  B^ort,  ^  86,  R.  *  Ibid.,  p.  37.  '  Ibtd.,  p.  37. 
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proper  share  in  civic  life  in  put  jeaxB,  the  present  abate  of 
afbirs  might  never  have  come  absut.  Their  oomuels  might 
Tell  have  inflaenced  the  policy  of  the  board  and  held  back  their 
eoileagaes  from  nuatakes  into  which  they  have  fallen  through 
being  left  to  themselves. 

Here  ve  see  one  of  the  evils  of  the  modem  ooBtom  of 
separatiffli  of  the  classes.  The  rich  and  the  well-to-do  live  by 
themselves  in^  certain  qnarters  of  the  town,  and  leave  their 
poorer  neighbours  altogether  to  their  own  devices.  The  poor 
have  a  ri^t  to  the  help  and  eoonsel  and  leadership  of  those  who 
call  themselves  thur  betters.  The  upper  classes  are  often 
generous  enough  when  a  direct  appeal  is  made  for  money,  and 
they  are  by  no  means  devoid  of  sympathy.  Bat  this  very 
important  part  of  their  sodal  responsibilities,  the  duty  of 
personal  service  in  the  local  and  monidpal  a&irs  of  poor 
districts,  is  too  often  left  entirely  to  the  clergy  and  the  dvrellers 
in  settlementfiL  Yet  there  are  many  otheis  who  should  he 
literally  as  well  as  technically  "  the  guardians  of  the  poor,"  bat 
who  are  content  instead  to  make  their  money  by  the  labour  of 
the  poor,  and  then  take  no  further  interest  in  them.  In  this 
direction  we  want  more  "socialism."  The  distinction  between 
tiie  "poor  quarter"  and  the  "rich  qnarter"  of  a  town  turns 
oof^  when  examined  rather  more  closely,  to  be  an  utterly 
unchristian  one,  for  it  rests  ultimately  upon  Hxa  assumption 
that  the  rich  have  no  social  responsibilities  towards  the  poor. 
And  it  leads  to  the  existence  of  two  societies,  neither  taking 
any  part  in  the  affiors  of  the  other,  though  each  is  in  reality 
neeessaiy  to  the  other.  That  such  a  state  of  things  must  end 
in  disaster  is  not  the  least  important  of  the  morals  of  the  Poplar 
Beport 
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tUFBISONHEM'  FOB   DEBT. 

TyEBIODICALLT,  tbe  quesUon  of  impriBonmeDt  tor  debt  erops 
-'-  ap,  and  immediatelj  there  ia  an  ontbnrst  of  indignation 
against  what  is  hastily  termed  a  d^rading  system.  Judges  of 
the  ootrnty  coorts  not  only  join  in  the  chorus  of  oondemnation ; 
frequently,  they  lead  it.  They  inveigh  against  the  piactice  irom 
tiieir  seats  on  the  bench;  they  read  papers  denouncing  the  law  to 
societies  that  compile  statistics;  they  amuse  themselves  by  draw- 
ing up  impossible  programmes  of  social  reform.  When  possible, 
too,  they  declare  that,  aa  far  as  lies  in  their  power,  they  will  not 
enforce  the  extreme  penalty.  A  London  county  court  jndge, 
who  had  the  temerity  to  make  this  announcement  a  few  years 
ago,  however,  raised  a  storm  abont  his  ears,  and  his  Honour 
Judge  Parry,  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  courts,  after  speak- 
ing in  the  strongest  terms  against  imprisonment  for  debt  in  his 
recent  paper  before  the  Manchester  Statistical  Sodefy,  hedtated 
to  recommend  the  abolition  of  the  practice. 

Admitting  that  imprisonment  for  debt  is  unpleasant  to  the 
extent  of  constituting  an  evil,  the  problem  propounded  to  the 
law  and  to  human  nature  by  the  inveterate  and  chronic  debtor 
is  not  simple  of  solution,  and  Judge  Parry  is  not  the  first  to 
heave  a  huge  sigh  at  the  seeming  hopelessness  of  it  alL  Some- 
thing is  radically  wrong — that  is  only  too  palpable — but  to  those 
who  have  had  any  experience  whatever  in  ibtA  most  depressing 
of  all  occupations,  dcbt-oollecting,  the  sn^jj^estion  tiiat  im- 
prisonment for  debt  should  be  abolished  savours  of  sometiiing 
akin  to  madness.  The  practice  is  abhorrent ;  but  is^it  any  more 
BO  than  durance  for  other  misdeeds  ?  And,  ethically,  is  it  too 
much  to  assert  that  there  are  certun  forms  of  debt  that  are  as 
pernicious,  and  as  much  misdeeds  against  the  law  of  Qod  and  of 
man,  as  theft  and  fraud  ?    Debt  is  frequently  sheer  misfortune. 
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true  anongh.  Qaite  aa  freqaently,  also,  it  is  dae  to  nnfair 
systems  of  trading  and  to  reoklesa  gnntiDg  of  credit,  whereby 
onfortmiate  bayers  ue  Tictimized,  and  are  not  in  reality  pnr- 
ehaaera.  Bat  judges  already  have  it  in  their  power  to  protect 
these  people.  And  the  raily  other  power  they  possess,  where  it 
ia  made  obviona  that  a  debtor  can  pay  a  just  debt,  bat  will  not, 
18  imprisonment.  Is  this  wef^n  against  dishonesty  to  be 
remored  ?  As  well  may  one  demand  the  abolition  of  imprison- 
ment for  bnrglaiy  or  fraudulent  bankitiptoy. 

The  unfortunate  individual  who  steals  a  loaf  of  bread  is  sent 
to  prison,  whether  the  motive  ia  hunger,  or  ihe  predatory  pro- 
olivity  pare  and  simple ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  wh^  a  man 
who  deliberately  contracts  a  debt  without  any  intention  of 
paying  or  who  persistently  refuses  to  pay,  whether  he  had  any 
intention  or  not  in  the  first  instance,  should  be  considered  other 
than  a  criminal.  It  ia  just  aa  much  robbery — perhaps  more  so-^ 
to  take  goods  from  inside  a  shop  with  the  tradesman's  consent 
as  it  is  to  filch  them  from  the  outside  without  permission,  where 
the  object  of  avoiding  payment  is  the  same. 

It  is  not  at  all  easy  to  understand  why  chrtmio  indebtedness 
should  be  condoned  as  it  is  nowadays.  The  thoughtlessness  with 
which  people  mortgage  their  future  earnings  is  positively 
appalling  to  many  minds.  Yet  to  be  hopelessly  involved  is 
seeming]^  no  disgrace.  Chronic  drunkenness  is  no  greater 
crime  than  chronic  indebtedness ;  yet  against  the  one  there  is 
a  ceaseless  campaign  of  moral  suasion  and  of  the  forces  of  the 
law.  Against  thfe  other  evil  scarce  a  voice  is  raised.  Debt  is 
the  modem  shirt  of  Nessns.  AH  are  anxious  to  wear  it^  and 
are  encouraged  to  drai  it  as  a  panacea  agunst  the  ills  of 
impecunioaity ;  but  very  few  survive  the  tortures  which  it 
inflicts. 

Betul  credit-trading  is  one  of  the  greatest  corses  of  the  age, 
yet  the  whole  tendency  of  modem  buainesa  method  is  towards 
its  extension.  The  evil  has  been  given  an  eziraordinaiy  en- 
oooragement  in  recent  years  by  the  practice  of  the  great  news- 
p^iers  in  pushing  the  sale  of  books.  The  specious  advertiae- 
mentfl,  the  ceaseless  iteration  of  the  ofier  to  deHver  a  complete 
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Ubtsry  on  tiie  fint  payment  of  a  few  BhiUingB,  are  allnrementB 
which  prove  orerpowering  to  many  of  the  most  eaationa.  Bat 
tiiose  who  allow  themaelves  to  he  caught,  without  first  Beriously 
cotrnting  the  cost  of  a  two  and  three  years'  deht,  are  desenring 
of  all  the  difficulties  which  an  entaoglemeiit  might  bring. 

Hub  practice  is  not  in  itself  bo  great  an  evil  as  the  revival  to 
which  it  has  led  of  the  small  credit-trading  which  bad  fallen 
into  disrepute.  And  it  is  the  small  credit-trader  who  provides 
the  great  problem.  Protection  ia  sadly  needed  by  the  helpless 
class  which  is  at  the  mercy  of  tiie  rapadons  door-tontdng 
hawkers,  the  tallymen  in  outlying  diatricto;  although  the  spread 
of  education,  and  the  ever-increasing  fiwilitiefl  for  travel,  which 
enable  viUagera  to  journey  speedily  and  cheaply  to  neighbouring 
towns  to  make  their  purchases,  may  help  to  mitigate  this  cruel 
evil.  The  travelling  trader  even  makes  use  of  tiie  law  to  help 
him,  or,  rather,  the  people's  ignorance  of  the  law.  He  will 
deliberately  make  a  customer  of  a  man  whose  money  he  knows 
will  be  obtunable  through  the  county  coort  only.  He  will  do 
more  than  that ;  he  will  fight  shy  of  the  nei^boorhood  where 
the  county  court  judge  is  "  no  good,"  where  his  Honour  is  not 
sympaUietic  to  the  peripatetic  pedlar.  And  he  will  raeort  to  the 
most  despicable  and  dishonest  trickery  to  inveigle  a  pomr  man, 
<a  bis  wife  in  her  husband's  absence,  into  the  net  of  his  books 
for  a  few  paltiy  sbillinga  He  wlU  pester  his  victim  nntil  in 
very  despair  the  latter  will  say,  "Well,  leave  the  wretched 
things  on  approval,  and  if  I  don't  like  'em  you'll  have  to  take 
'em  back."  The  pedlar  agrees  with  alacrity.  It  suits  his 
purpose  just  as  weU.  In  a  few  days  the  victim  receives  an 
invoice  on  which  is  a  printed  intimation  that  goods  are  not 
returnable.  Protests  are  oselesa  Threata  by  the  trader  are 
quickly  followed  by  a  Bummons,  and  for  very  shame  the 
unfortunate  customer  elects  to  pay  rather  than  face  what  he 
eonsideis  the  ignominy  of  the  county  court  Should  he 
decide  to  dispute  the  debt,  he  not  infrequently  finds  that  bis 
persecutor  has  followed  up  his  first  trick  with  another,  hx 
eoQii,  the  jndge  will  point  ont  that  he  most  have  been  a  ocm- 
senting  party  to  the  transaction,  inasmuch  as  he  has  already 
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pud  a  shilliiig  or  two.  In  vain  he  protoste  that  he  has  paid  no 
monejr.  The  traveller  denies  that  he  has  paid  it  out  of  hia  own 
pocket,  and  the  judge  knows  that  he  is  not  bo  well  recompensed 
by  his  employer  that  he  can  a£fbrd  it.  Hia  master  will  declare 
pompously  that  he  does  not  allow  bis  traveller  to  lend  the 
eostomers  money  with  which  to  make  a  first  payment,  and  more 
often  tiian  not  the  dodge  is  snceeesfnl.  The  judge  has  his  Bn»> 
pidons  that  he  is  helping  to  compoond  a  felony,  and  when  he 
ean  he  non-snits  the  pUintiS  But  the  ending  of  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  is  the  other  way  aboat. 

Seldom  does  a  debtor  retaliate  and  tnm  the  tables  on  his  per- 
secntor.  His  only  means,  at  present,  is  to  summon  the  trader 
for  trespass ;  but  very  few  people  seem  to  know  of  this,  and 
fewer  still  seem  to  think  it  worth  while  to  take  the  troable  to 
do  anything.  Meekly  they  allow  themselves  to  be  bnllied  into 
paying,  and  paying  excessively,  for  something  which  they  do 
not  require.  When  they  do  retaliate,  it  usually  takes  the  form 
of  threatening  the  traveller  with  violence,  and  even  of  carrying 
out  their  threats ;  but  they  find  to  their  dismay  that  this  has 
pr^ndioed  the  court  against  them.  Usually  the  traveller  is  no 
fooL  Although  he  seems  to  plant  out  goods  recklessly  any- 
where, everywhere,  without  rhyme  or  reason,  he  works  syste- 
matioally  and  with  caution.  Every  buyer  is  made  a  source  of 
information  as  to  the  character  and  standing  of  other  posedble 
eostomers.  He  is  ever  inquiring.  His  very  entry  into  a  little 
shop  for  the  purchase  of  a  packet  of  cigarettes  is  made  an 
opportunity  of  learning  particulaia  of  tiie  neighbours;  his 
visits  to  the  pnUio-honse  all  have  a  meaning.  He  never  enters 
a  house  without  taking  a  rapid  mental  inventory  of  the  for* 
nitnre  and  effects,  and  reck(ming  up  their  value.  He  is  sus- 
picious if  they  are  new.  They  may  be  there  on  the  hire  system, 
and  he  seeks  to  discover  this  by  praising  the  taste  displayed, 
and  leading  the  housewife  on  by  flattery  until  he  finds  it  safe 
to  hazard  a  guess  that  the  sofa  costs  so  much,  or  that  the 
dresser  must  be  cheapat  such  and  such  a  price.  In  tiiis  way  he 
leama  what  has  been  paid. 

Should  he  learn  that  the  famitnre  is  all  paid  tat,  he  marks  Uie 
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house  for  partiealar  attention.  It  means  that  the  victim  is 
excellent  for  Hie  eonnty  court,  and  that  the  payment  of  instal- 
ments there  will  be  r^olar.  He  wonld  prefer  the  fint  one  to 
be  missed,  for  then  he  conld  take  ont  an  execution — sraid  the 
buliffs — and  thus  recover  the  full  amonnt  of  the  debt  at  one 
fell  Bwoop.  And  here  it  may  be  remarked  as  extnordinary 
thai  in  the  whole  outcry  against  imprisonment  for  debt  not  a 
word  ie  nttned  against  an  evil  which  is  ten  times  wotse,  and 
which  presses  heavily  on  those  who  are  genuinely  anxious  to 
meet  their  liabilities.  Should  they  miss  the  first  payment  in 
the  court  by  a  single  day,  the  creditor  is  able  to  issue  ezecutitm 
and  distrain  for  the  full  amonnt  of  the  debt.  It  is  a  cruel  law, 
one  which  ^ves  the  relentless  credit-trader  a  much  firmer  clutch 
cm  his  victim  than  the  power  of  imprisonment,  and  one  of  which 
he  seldom  hesitates  to  avail  himself.  Truth  to  tell,  he  has  no 
particular  liking  for  the  law  of  impriacmment.  It  is  costly,  and 
a  debtor  who  does  not  mind  going  to  prison  in  preference  to 
paying  is  a  "  bad  ^g  " — the  worst  possibly  for  he  is  troublesome 
without  affording  the  least  satisfaction. 

Bat  it  may  be  asked  why  it  should  be  so  easy  to  levy 
execution.  Before  a  man  can  be  sent  to  prison  for  debt,  a 
judgment  summons  must  be  issued  for  de&ulting  instalments, 
it  must  be  served  personally  upon  the  debtor,  it  must  be  proved 
to  the  judge  that  he  earns  enough  to  enable  him  to  pay,  a  com- 
mitment order  must  be  obtained,  and,  finally,  it  must  be  served 
upon  the  debtor — frequently  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  whole 
laborious  and  costly  process.  The  drcumlocution  necessary 
before  a  debtor  can  be  escorted  to  gaol  is  in  itself  a  sufficient 
guarantee  against  abases.  The  preliminaries  invariably  take 
months,  and  every  possible  opportunity  is  given  to  a  man  to 
settle  the  daim  against  him.  The  debtor  appears  before  at  least 
two  tribunals — that  of  the  registrar  in  the  first  instance,  where 
an  order  for  payment,  generally  by  instalments,  is  made  against 
him,  and  then  before  the  judge  who  hears  the  judgment 
Hummons ;  if  the  debt  is  disputed  before  the  reg^rar,  it  is  sent 
to  the  judge  for  decision  in  the  first  instance.  But  all  ordinazy 
county  court  summonses  come  before  the  registrar  first,  all 
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ecoept  the  default  BTunmonses,  which,  however,  cannot  he  iasned 
agunst  workmen,  uid  therefore  do  not  reallj  oome  into  the 
qaefition  of  imprisonment  of  small  dehtors. 

Seldom  does  a  judge  make  a  commitment  order  i^ainst  a  debtor 
who  ifl  brought  before  him  on  the  first  jadgment  sommona 
Moat  judges  are  distanotly  relactant,  and  in  their  hands  reats 
the  power  to  make  the  law  oi  imfmaoBment  for  debt  absolutelj 
ncm-ezistent.  The  majwity  only  regard  imprisomnent  ai  the 
very  last  resource,  and  ondonbtedly  hold  the  view  to  which 
Jadge  Willis  recently  gave  expression  on  taking  his  seat  for  the 
first  time  at  Sonthwark  County  Court,  that  he  had  no  desire  to 
conunit  people  for  debt,  but  that  without  the  power  of  eonmiittal 
the  county  court  would  not  be  efficient  On  a  judgment 
summons,  it  ia  tha  duty  of  "his  Honour"  to  decide  whether 
uid  how  the  debtor  cbh  liquidate  the  claim  against  him.  He 
takes  it  for  granted,  when  the  matter  comes  before  him,  that 
the  claim  has  been  justly  decided  in  favour  of  the  creditor,  ca 
has  been  admitted  by  the  debtor.  Should  this  be  disputed  at 
the  hearing  of  the  judgment  summons — as,  for  instance,  when 
a  man  states  that  the  serving  of  the  judgment  summons  upon 
him  was  the  first  intimatitm  that  he  owed  the  money,  which  was 
a  debt  contracted  by  his  wife  without  his  knowledge  but  in  his 
name,  and  that  she  took  the  first  summons  and  attended  the 
eooit — the  judge  has  the  power  to  order  a  new  trial.  This  ia 
very  often  done.  On  the  judgment  eummons  the  judge  reqniree 
proof  of  a  debtor's  ability  to  pay,  and  that  proof  must  he  satis- 
foctory,  according  to  the  idiosyncracies,  temperament,  and  prac- 
tices of  the  court.  Every  county  court  has  its  own  atmosphere, 
due  to  its  own  peculiarities  of  method  and  eustoms  of  pro- 
cedure ;  tiiere  is  no  unifonnify.  A  great  deal  depends  upon  the 
personality  of  the  judge,  and  pluntidEs  find  to  their  amazement 
that  what  is  oonndered  Intimate  and  correct  in  one  court  is 
deemed  illegal  or,  at  least,  illicit  in  another.  It  is  never  the 
pluntiff,  but  always  the  defendant  who  is  given  the  benefit  of 
these  differences.  In  some  courts  a  debt-collector  ia  allowed  to 
appear  on  behalf  of  a  jdaintiff;  in  otiiers,  only  a  directly  autho- 
rized tmvployi,  or  a  legal  man,  is  permitted  to  represent  the  creditor. 
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Proof  of  means  must  be  complete,  and  there  are  some  oourta 
in  which  it  ia  ahnost  impossible  to  satisfy  the  mftfit,ipg  demands 
of  the  judge.  A  letter  from  a  debtor's  employer  is  not  r^arded 
as  safficient.  It  most  be  attested  in  some  form  or  another. 
More  than  one  jnd^  reqniree  the  attendance  of  the  employer, 
or  an  anthomed  agent  on  his  behalf  to  swear  as  to  the  earnings 
of  the  debtor.  This,  as  may  be  well  imagined,  is  not  easy  to 
obtun ;  many  creditors  do  not  caie  to  bring  a  man's  private 
affiurs  to  the  notice  of  his  employer,  for  fear  that  he  may  lose 
his  place.  Employers,  too,  are  not  &vourably  inclined  towards 
an  appearance  in  court ;  they  have  to  be  subpcsnaed,  and  tiiey 
protest  against  it.  The  practice  of  demanding  an  employer's 
appearance  is  one  whidi  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned.  It 
is  irritating  to  all  concerned,  and  places  a  poor  debtor's  sitnatioa 
in  jeopardy.  Here  it  is  clearly  the  practice  of  the  court,  and 
not  the  "  grasping  greed  "  of  the  creditor,  that  is  reeponnble  for 
the  cruelty.  In  one  court,  at  least,  an  excellent  via  media  was 
successfully  followed.  The  court  issued  to  creditors  official 
fonns,  which  were  to  be  sent  to  the  employer  of  a  debtor  asking 
him  to  state  the  earnings  for  a  period  of  several  weeks  past.  A 
stamped  envelope  for  a  reply  had  to  be  enclosed,  addressed  not 
to  the  creditor,  bnt  to  the  court,  which  thns  received  the  infor- 
mation direct  The  practice  still  involved  the  objection  that  it 
brought  to  the  notice  of  an  employer  the  fact  that  his  workman 
was  in  the  county  court,  and  it  had  the  farther  disadvantage 
that  the  plaintiff  did  not  see  the  information  sent  to  the  judge, 
and  was  therefore  leR  unaware  of  the  evidence  on  which  the 
decision  was  given.    Still,  it  worked  well. 

Bnt  even  when  it  is  proved  that  a  debtor  is  in  a  position  to 
pay,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  judge  will  make  an  ardst 
for  his  commitment.  This  is  not  done  on  a  first  judgment 
smnmona  unless  it  is  a  very  flagrant  case,  in  which  the  debtor  is 
able,  but  unwilling,  to  pay.  The  general  rule  is  for  the  judge  to 
make  a  new  order,  which  means  a  reduced  order.  The  monthly 
payments  are  made  smaller,  and  only  when  there  are  arrean  can 
the  debtor  be  again  bron^t  up  on  a  judgment  sommons,  and 
the  whole  dreary  business  repeated.    It  is  not  unusual  for  a 
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judge  to  redoce  the  order  two  or  three  times  before  he  commits, 
and  when  the  nnfortanate  debtor  is  really  in  straitened  circum- 
stances or  out  of  employment,  it  is  not  unusual  for  his  Honour 
to  Bay  "  No  order."  This  hangs  up  the  debt  and  protects  the 
debtor  indefinitely,  until  the  plaintiff  feels  that  he  can  make  an 
^pHcation  to  the  judge  for  an  order  with  some  chance  of 
suooess.  Even  when  a  commitment  order  is  finally  made,  it 
does  not  mean  that  a  debtor  can  be  at  once  seized  and  cast  into 
doranoe.  He  is  generally  given  time  to  pay,  or  the  order  is 
suspended  if  he  pays  certain  instalments.  Furthermore,  the 
order  has  reference  only  to  the  amonnt  of  arrears  for  which  the 
judgment  snmmaoB  was  obtained. 

It  came  as  a  bombshell  to  most  people  to  learn  from  Judge 
Parry's  paper,  read  at  Manchester,  tiiat  the  colossal  number  of 
11,066  debtois  had  been  imprisoned  in  1904.  It  certainly  is  a 
most  ptunfbl  drcamstance ;  but  it  was  overlooked  that  this 
was  tiie  number  of  those  who  elected  to  go  to  gaol  out  of  the 
135,798  against  whom  commitment  warrants  were  issued.  The 
vast  proportion  of  124,000  odd  preferred  to  pay  when  the 
warrants  against  them  were  presented.  This  is  in  itself  a  justi- 
fieation  for  the  praiitice,  and  a  circumstance  which  should  at 
least  ^ve  people  as  "  furiously  to  think  "  as  that  in  these  days 
of  dviliaation  England  should  imprison  11,000  mea  in  a  year 
for  debt  It  is  proof  poritive  of  the  efficacy  of  the  fear  of 
prison  as  a  debt-collector  rather  than  a  proof  that  our  law  is 
cruel  Judge  Parry  presented  the  following  interesting  and 
important  figures : — 
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The  increase  is,  as  Judge  Party  says,  deplorable;  but  he  seems 
to  have  overlooked  the  most  striking  fact  revealed  by  these 
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figures,  viz.  that  tiie  impriaonmeiitB  in  IdCH  were  only  8  per  cent. 
of  the  varrants  isaued,  while  eleven  years  before  Uie  peroentoge 
was  9.  The  difference  is  only  trifling,  but  it  becomes  most 
important  when  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  judgment 
Bummonsea  and  warrants  is  noted.  In  1893  the  percentage  of 
warrants  issued  to  the  number  of  judgment  summonses  heard  was 
54 ;  in  1904  ib  bad  increased  to  64  per  cent.,  yet  the  number  of 
actual  imprisonments  showed  a  decrease.  This  is  a  steildng  result 
which  should  hj  no  means  be  disregarded.  To  me  the  most 
deplorable  revelation  in  the  figures  is  the  indication  which  it 
gives  of  the  growth  of  thrifUessness ;  in  1904  creditors  had  to 
issae  nearly  138,000  more  judgment  summonses  than  in  1893. 
Yet,  despite  the  great  increase  of  thrifUessness,  there  has  been 
no  increase,  but  a  dediue,  in  the  percentage  of  debtors  who  have 
gone  to  prison.  Or  take  it  another  way :  while  the  number  of 
judgment  summonses  increased  by  137,905,  or  60  par  cent.,  and 
the  number  heard  by  S9,027,  or  64  per  cent,  (the  percentages  of 
'  summonses  heard  of  those  issued  was  60  in  1893  and  62  in  1904, 
indicating  greater  success  on  the  part  of  bailifia  in  serviug  the 
btae  papers),  the  number  of  warrants  increased  by  59,955,  or 
79  per  cent  (indicating  that "  the  r^prettable  neoessi^,"  or  the 
"graqting  greed,"  was  greater,  whichever  you  please),  and  the 
imprisoned  debtors  increased  only  by  4177,  or  60  per  cent,  in 
the  same  ratio,  as  the  increase  of  thriftlessness.  Examination 
of  this  analysis  shows  that,  despite  the  greater  percentage 
of  summonBee  heard  uid  of  warrants  issued,  the  percentage  of 
imprisonments  did  not  increase.  The  larger  number  is  therefore 
not  due  to  any  cruelty  on  the  part  of  either  the  law  or  th? 
ersditOT,  but  to  Uie  continued  stubbornness  of  the  debtors.  And 
even  here  there  is  an  improvement,  as  I  have  shown;  for  tiie 
percentage  of  incarcerations  to  wsxrants  issued  was  lower  in 
1904  tlian  it  was  eleven  years  before. 

All  this  proves  but  one  thing,  "  the  regrettable  necessity  "  of 
tiie  power  to  issue  a  warrant,  as  a  last  extremity,  for  the  pnrpoee 
of  enfonang  payment  of  a  just  and  lawful  debL  It  is  unfortunate, 
but  it  is  none  the  leas  a  fact  of  which  it  is  proper  that  the  law 
should  be  able  to  take  note,  that  there  is  a  certain  class  of  people 
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who  will  not  pay  Uieir  debts  nnless  absolutely  compelled  at  the 
point  of  the  swotd,  aa  it  were.  The  public,  I  am  a&aid,  hoa 
been  misled  into  the  belief  that  the  bailiff  becomes  the  highway- 
man of  the  law  and  the  myrmidon  of  the  creditor  by  seizing 
innocent  debtors  and  presenting  a  pistol  to  their  heads  with  the 
Dick  Torpin  formula,  slightly  varied,  "Tonr  mcmey  or  your 
liberty."  It  will  be  obvious  &om  the  details  of  the  procedure 
that  it  is  not  poeaible  for  creditors  to  act  in  Tybnm  Dick  &abioD, 
even  if  they  would.    There  are  a  few  who  would,  I  know, 

I  saw  a  little  woman  rush  excitedly  into  a  Yorkshire  county 
court  once,  and  breathloBsly  demand  whether  any  payment  had 
been  made  by  her  debtor.  She  almost  screamed  in  triumph 
when  the  plaint  note  was  returned  with  the  intimation  that 
there  was  no  money  in  conrt  for  her.  Hastily  she  rushed  to  the 
pigeim-hole  where  summonses  and  execntions  were  issaed. 

"I  want  an  execution  for  this  man's  body,"  she  panted. 
"  Yes,  for  the  body.  I  don't  want  his  goods.  I  want  his  body 
— in  prison  I " 

The  clerk  smiled  sadly  as  if  he  thonght  it  was  half  expected 
that  he  should  hand  the  trembling  form  of  the  debtor  through 
the  pigeon-hole  to  the  little  woman  with  the  big  excitement. 
Then,  thrusting  a  judgment  summons  form  in  her  hand,  he  said 
gently,  "  Half  a  minute,  my  good  woman.  Yoq  can't  do  that. 
Too  must  fLU  up  this  form — issue  a  J.  S.,  bring  him  before  Qie 
judge,  and  get  him  sentenced  first" 

"  How  long  will  it  take  ?  "  she  asked,  after  looking  dubiously 
at  the  derk  and  the  paper  for  a  few  minutes.  She  was  evidently 
badly  disappointed. 

"Oh,  I  can't  say,"  replied  the  clerk,  and  he  proceeded  to 
describe  the  spiral  staircase  np  which  the  law  must  carefully 
pick  its  way.  "  The  man  must  be  served  with  this  summons 
first  Is  he  ea^  to  get  at  ? "  The  woman's  jaw  twitched  con* 
Tulsively.  "  Then  the  judge  must  decide  whether  he  is  in  a 
position  to  pay.  Perhaps  he's  out  of  work,  or  ill,  you  know ; 
then,  of  course,  he  can't,  and  the  judge  won't  commit  him."  The 
woman's  jaw  stopped  twitching,  and  felL  "  And  then  if  you  get 
an  order,  he'll  most  likely  be  given  time  to  pay ;  and  he  might 
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be  difficult  to  get  hold  of — see  I  or  he  mi^i  pay  whan  the 
warrant  ia  eerred  on  him."  The  Toman's  jaw  closed  with  a 
snap.  She  gathered  up  her  skirts  and  departed  in  high  dudgeon, 
calling  the  law  and  its  dispensers  worse  things  than  a  "  hass." 

Probably  her  aeqaaintance  with  tiie  law  of  debt  was  confined 
to  the  desire  to  '  go  for  the  body ; "  possibly  her  tmfortunate 
victim  was  not  possessed  of  fnmiture,  or  his  hoosehold  gods 
were  held  on  the  hire  system ;  oUierwise,  such  a  virago  woold 
certainly  have  issaed  an  exeontion.  That  she  could  have  done 
without  any  trouble  or  difBculfy  whatever,  merely  by  paying 
ihefea 

It  ia  true  enough  that  the  county  court  system  is  abused  by 
creditors  who  make  it  their  debt-collector,  not  so  mnch  because 
they  have  experienced  difiiculty  in  obtaining  their  money,  but 
because  they  find  it  cheaper  and  less  troublesome  tiian  calling 
on  the  debtors  themselves.  There  are  instances  innumerable — 
they  occur  regularly — of  itinerant  credit  tradesmen  giving  up 
districts  which  they  regard  as  "  worked  out"  Some  few  hand 
over  the  debts  to  a  debt^nllector,  but  where  the  sums  owing  are 
small — under  a  sovereign — which  they  almost  invariably  are, 
this  course  is  somewhat  costly,  and  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
legislative  debt-oolleotor  for  efficiency.  So  they  "  county  court " 
Uie  whole  district.  All  the  clients — the  good,  the  doubtful,  and 
the  bad — are  served  with  blue  papers.  But  here,  again,  there  is 
protection  for  a  debtor  who  has  been  wronged.  It  is  in  the 
power  of  the  registrar,  when  he  sees  for  himself,  or  his  attentitm 
is  diawn  to  the  fact,  that  a  debtor  has  made  his  payments  with 
some  r^ularity,  and  that  the  full  amount  would  have  been  paid 
off  witiiout  his  being  brought  into  court,  to  order  that  the  costs 
should  be  borne  by  the  creditor  instead  of,  as  usual,  by  the 
debtOT.  Singularly  enough,  this  power  is  but  rarely  used.  Tet 
it  is  unquestionably  the  most  effective  fuid  the  most  potent 
deterrent  against  needlrasly  bringing  debtors  into  court.  The 
loss  of  the  fees  makes  a  great  difference  to  a  creditor  whose  debts 
amount  to  but  a  few  shillings. 

They  are  wily,  these  tallymen,  and  some  of  them  resort  to  a 
simple  little  trick  to  keep  down  the  fees.    When  a  debtor  does 
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not  appear,  either  in  person  or  by  proxy,  before  a  r^;iatrar,  the 
hearing  fees  are  doabled.  To  ensure  the  debtors'  attendance, 
therefore,  they  are  frequently  "  county  courted  "  for  a  shilling  or 
two  more  than  they  really  owe,  and  they  indignantly  tarn  ap  at 
the  ootut  to  protest.  Should  they  not  do  bo^  the  creditor  has 
gained  the  extra  shillings.  Registrars  protest  against  these 
persistent  discrepancies ;  the  answer  is  invariably  that  the  clerk 
at  the  office  of  tiie  firm  has  entered  the  cose  before  the  final 
payment  has  been  handed  over  at  the  end  of  the  week  by  the 
traveUer,  and  the  amount,  of  course,  has  been  immediately 
deducted  before  the  registrar.  Yet  it  has  not  infreqnently  been 
elicited  that  the  traveller  has  called  upon  the  debtor  and  has 
obtained  money  after  the  case  has  been  entered  into  eoort)  bat 
before  tile  sommons  has  been  served.  Seemingly,  tiiese  travellers 
aet  npon  the  belief  that  "  a  nhilling  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in 
the  oonrt."  Bat  it  has  also  been  repeatedly  proved  that  debtors 
have  one  account  in  conrt  with  a  tallyman  and  another  oat  of  it, 
ronning  ooncarrentlyt 

To  such  a  hopeless  taid  helpleas  depth  of  insolvency  have  many 
people  descended  that  it  is  no  shame  whatever  to  be  in  the 
oonnfy  court  and  to  continue  trading  with  the  same  creditor. 
The  pity  of  it  is  that  these  debtors  are  often  tiie  very  poorest 
persons— those  living  in  miserable  hovels  in  village^  and  wTiating 
on  the  proceeds  of  what  is  littie  better  than  casual  labour  at  the 
Sarnis,  tiie  qouries,  or  aboat  the  collieriea  It  is  difficult  to 
apportion  the  blame  for  this  discreditable  state  of  affiurs.  On 
the  one  hand  there  is  the  tempter,  the  tallyman,  with  his  display 
of  wares,  which  very  often  are  practically  neceesities — sheets, 
artides  of  clothing,  tablecloths,  and  the  like.  On  the  other 
hand  there  is  the  tempted,  the  debtor,  who  appears  to  lock  the 
moral  fibre  necessary  to  withstand  the  allurements  or  to  onder- 
stand  the  degradation  of  it  all.  More  frequently  than  not^  the 
victim  is  a  woman  who  has  been  won  over  by  the  display  of 
cheap  finery,  and  has  pledged  her  husband's  credit  without  his 
knowledge.  This  is  the  greatest  of  all  the  evils  of  the  tally 
Systran  of  credit  trading.  But  all  who  have  studied  the  problem 
agree  that  tiiere  is  cme  remedy.    The  summons  should  be  served. 
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in  the  first  instanoe,  on  the  person  named,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
jadgment  sununons.  At  present  it  is  saffiaent  if  the  sammons 
ia  left  at  the  house,  and  many  vomen  who  have  contracted 
debts  which  they  keep  secret  irom  their  husbands  take  the  blue 
paper  and  appear  in  oonrt,  still  keeping  the  knowledge  to  them- 
selves.  To  render  it  imperative  that  the  firat  summons  should 
be  served  on  the  defendant  personally,  would  of  a  certainty  put 
a  period  to  a  large  amount  of  amall  credit  trading  which  is 
responsible  for  a  great  deal  of  miaery  and  county  court  trouble. 
The  domestic  inf  elidty  that  is  the  outcome  of  this  vile  system  of 
secret  trading  ia  best  left  to  the  imagination.  Thousands  of 
pounds  are  ammally  wasted  in  needless  frippery  by  foolish 
wom^,  nnknown  to  their  husbands,  and  only  when  tiie  judg- 
ment summons  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  unfortunate  man 
whose  name  has  thus  been  misused,  is  the  guilty  extravagance 
brought  to  light 

Equally  pemidons  ia  the  system,  against  which  registrare  and 
judges  never  cease  to  Inveigb,  of  foremen  in  flurries  being 
permitted  to  act  as  agents  to  credit  traders.  Many  unfortunate 
men  and  women,  and  even  boys  and  young  girls,  are  practically 
compelled  to  purchase  from  their  foreman  some  useless  and 
expensive  trinket  which  leads  to  their  undoing.  Here  ia  a  true 
story — a  plain,  unvarnished  tale. 

A  young  collier  who  contemplated  marriage  was  induced  by 
a  person  in  some  small  position  of  authority  at  the  colliery  to 
purchase  a  costly  silver  watch  on  the  instalment  system.  Meeting 
a  few  congenial  spirits  to  whom  he  showed  his  purchase,  its 
valne  was  at  once  doubted,  and,  to  settle  the  vexed  point  raised, 
a  visit  was  paid  to  a  pawnbroker,  and  the  watch  put  in  pledge. 
This  is  a  common  method  of  appraising  the  value  of  an  article, 
the  reason  being  that  "  if  so  much  is  given  by  the  pawnbn^er, 
it  is  worth  so  much  more."  Once  in  possession  of  money,  the 
young  collier  deemed  it  only  natural  to  "  stand  treat"  One 
drink  led  to  another,  with  disaatroos  results.  An  unfortunate 
expression,  an  angry  word,  a  fight,  an  arrest — two  months'  hard 
labour  for  assaulting  the  police.  Meanwhile  the  collier's  sweet- 
heart  became  a  mother.    Had  her  lover  not  been  imprisoned. 
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ahe  vonld  have  been  married  and  hei  child  legally  bom.  In  her 
humiliation  and  shame,  she  spumed  her  lover  on  his  release 
from  gaol.    Utterly  disgusted,  he  left  the  country. 

This  is  an  extreme  case,  not  an  ordinary  one ;  it  serves  merely 
as  an  illustration  that  there  are  possibilities  and  octnalities  of 
greater  evils  thou  imprisonment  for  debt  in  the  excessive  and 
recklees  credit  trading  now  rampant  Many  judges  do  their 
utmost  to  check  the  evils  by  fixing  a  limit — and  a  small  one— 
to  the  monthly  payments  which  they  order  where  they  consider 
that  the  debt  was  contracted  for  some  needless  articles,  and  that 
the  debtor  was  victimized ;  and  they  refuse,  also,  to  impose  the 
extreme  penal^  of  imprisonment  for  such  debts.  And  yet  it  is 
not  always,  as  is  frequently  asserted,  the  fault  of  tiie  tradeaman 
who  can  "  refuse  credit."  It  is  hard,  nay,  impossible,  to  avoid 
(pving  credit  in  these  days  of  fierce,  relentless  competition, 
spedooB  advertisements,  and  the  ceaseless  offer  to  scatter 
goods  of  all  kinds  broadcast,  by  poet,  by  rail,  by  motor-van,  on 
a  first  payment  of  a  mere  trifie — ^literally  (m  the  detestable 
formula  of  money-lenders,  "  your  own  note  of  hand."  Between 
the  upper  millstone  of  alloring  offer,  and  the  nether  millstone 
of  frenzied  envy  and  desire  to  which  all  modem  teaching  seems 
to  tend,  the  unfortunate  worker  of  to-day  is  pounded  to  a  pnlp, 
plonged  plastic  into  the  mould  of  extravagance,  and  drawn  oat 
sanctified  with  the  logabrious  litany,  "  In  the  midst  of  life  we  are 
in  debt."  This  is  fiamboyant  metaphor,  but  quite  in  keeping 
with  Gi&  whirlwind  of  words  which  shrieks  eternally  at  news- 
p^ter  readers  and  bewilders  the  senses  of  many  until  they  are 
drawn  into  the  ditch  of  debt 

Needless  debt  ia  responsible  for  a  great  deal  more  snfibring 
and  misery  than  is  suspected  by  shallow  thinkers  who  lay 
the  blame  for  everything  on  what  they  vaguely  term  "  our  social 
system,"  and  who  have  but  one  panacea  for  all  ills — legislation. 
Iiegislative  action  will  never  remove  the  evils  of  debt  unless  it 
abeolntely  forbids  credit  trading,  which,  unfortunately,  it  can 
never  do.  Legislation  can  put  peas  in  the  boots  of  the  pilgrim 
pedlar  to  the  districts  where  shops  are  scarce,  but  means  of  quick 
and  cheap  transit  to  the  towns,  and  education  that  will  engender 
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a  keener  moral  sense  as  to  "reaponubility,"  and  will  depict  envy 
aa  a  disease  and  extravaganee  as  a  corse,  can  alone  mitijfato 
those  evils  that  lead  along  the  pathway  of  debt  to  the  prison 
gate.  For  the  rest,  imprisonment  for  debt  is  not  regarded  as  a 
stain  on  a  man's  character.  Rather  is  it  deemed  a  misfortnne,  a 
cruel  injustice  calling  for  sympathy ;  and,  mostly,  it  affects 
only  those  to  whom  imprisonment  is  no  disgraoe.  A  cynic  may 
be  tempted  to  ask,  Is  imprisonment  for  anything  which  is  not 
a  criminal  offence  a  disgrace  at  all  in  these  days  <^  "  martyred  " 
snffiiagettes,  passive  resistera,  anti-vaednators,  Kensit  preachers, 
and  Salvationist  orators  1  It  probably  would  not  require  much 
of  an  agitation  to  organize  a  movement  to  welcome  imprisoned 
debtors  on  their  release  with  bcumers,  brass  bands,  and  a  pro- 
cession of  sympathisers.  It  would  almost  seem  that  English 
men  and  women  have  not  established  their  full  cUum  to  citizen- ' 
ship  until  they  are  illomined  with  the  glow  of  the  prison  lime- 
light. Melodramatic  martyrdom  was  ever  a  phase  of  anarchy,  and 
in  the  modem  struggle  against  authority  released  debtors  would 
be  fitting  eompanions  for  the  vestal  virgins  of  the  vote. 

M.  J.  Landa. 
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NOTES  AND  UEHORANDA. 

CoiXBOrm  Laitdholdiho  ik  Italy, — Italy  ia  at  the  present  time 
all  astir  with  ezperimeatal  oiwtperation,  more  partioaUrl;  in  its  roral 
districts,  with  a  view  to  bringing  relief  and,  if  it  may  be,  independence 
and  inueparity,  to  the  stmggling  agricnltural  popnlatiOD.  Amongf 
otbtt  forma  of  co-operation  bo  experimented  npon,  that  of  oo-operative 
landholding  has  been  taken  up  with  considerable  vigonr  and  eagemesH. 
A  recent  publication^  gives  a  review  of  what  has  thus  far  been 
attempted  within  the  ken  of  the  Federation  of  Agrionltoral  Co-operative 
Sodeties,  whose  sphere  of  action  extends  all  over  Italy;  the  data 
have  been  collected  in  the  conrse  of  a  carefol  inquiry. 

There  are  now  in  all  108  distinct  collective  land  settlements  in 
existence,  some  covering  large  areas  np  to  8500  acres,  and  rented  at 
the  rate  of  np  to  £7000  per  annum.  Such  farms  are  scattered  all  over 
Italy,  from  Piedmont,  Lombordy,  and  the  Bomagna  down  to  Sicily. 
The  report  does  not  ehow  to  what  precise  extent  they  have  succeeded  ; 
nor  does  it  venture  to  base  any  very  definite  judgment  as  to  the  pros- 
pects of  the  new  institution  as  a  whole  upon  what  has  been  already 
achieved.  It  contends  that  it  is  still  too  soon  to  do  so.  However,  all 
these  experimeuts  appear  to  be  still  in  progress,  bo  that  a  certain 
amount  of  success  may  be  assumed, 

A  very  striking  feature  about  all  these  experiments  is  the  remarkable 
variety,  not  only  of  methods  adopted,  but  even  of  objects  with  which 
they  were  taken  in  hand.  In  some  provinces,  such  as  Emilia  and  the 
Bomagna,  the  main  aim  kept  in  view  was  the  provision  of  employment 
for  agricnltUTBl  labour.  Elsewhere,  and  most  notably  in  Lombaidy 
and  Sicily,  what  nerved  people  to  the  effort  was  the  prospect  of 
improving  their  social  and  economic  poBition  by  getting  rid  of  the 
middleman.  Experiments  in  land  settlement  have,  furthermore,  been 
undertaken  severally  on  purely  economic  lines,  or  else  with  socialist 
ums  in  view,  or,  lastly,  as  a  means  of  attaching  rural  folk  more  firmly 
to  the  Chnich.  Socialist  or  clerical  leadership  has,  as  »  matter  of  course, 
imported  either  political  or  else  religions,moisl,  and  educational  objects. 

■  Lt  Affittmut  CoUettivt  m  Italia.  Inclilerta  della  Fedentione  Italiaiia  del 
CoDMnt  Agrati    [xiL  139  i^.  foolKsp.    Piacenis,  Porta,  1906.] 
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CorreBponding  to  the  main  aim  kept  in  vieir,  we  find  eooieties  "  open  ** 
or  "  olose,"  the  latter  securing  employment  to  all  their  members,  and 
acoordingl7  admitting  no  new  ones,  except  it  be  when  an  increase  of 
work  calls  for  an  addition  to  the  number  of  hands  ;  the  former  keeping 
membership  open  and  treating  the  enterprise  rather  as  an  eccnomio 
venture,  poseiblj  providing  little  homesteads  for  their  members,  than 
as  a  guarantee  of  employment,  and  accordingly  not  undertaking  to 
employ  all  members,  except  it  be  in  turn.  There  are  co-operative 
settlements  in  which  the  cultivation  of  the  several  small  holdings  is 
left  almost  entirely  to  the  women  and  children  of  the  families  settled, 
the  adult  men  seeking  wage  labour  elsewhere. 

An  even  more  striking  difference  is  that  between  common  and 
divided  cultivation.  CoUeotive  holding  oonpled  with  separate  oultiva- 
tion  is  oonunon,  above  all  districts,  in  Lombardy,  and  also  in  Sicily, 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  accepted  rule  in  83  of  the  108  settlements 
reviewed.  Common  cultivation  prevails  specifically  in  the  districts  of 
Beggio,  Emilia,  and  Bologna,  where  socialism  is  strong. 

Commendatore  Baineri,  who,  as  President  of  the  Federation  con- 
ducting the  inquiry,  sums  up  the  results  here  noticed,  finds,  as  was  to 
have  been  expeotod,  that  collective  laudholding,  whether  with  divided 
or  vritb  common  cultivation,  answers  best  where  cultivation  is  practised 
requiring  much  hand  labour.  He  distinguisbes  such  agriculture  as 
"  active  "  in  contrast  with  "  extensive,"  in  which  land  is  supposed  to 
oontribute  the  main  part,  and  "  intensive,"  in  which  capital  is  held  to 
act  as  main  factor  of  production.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  no 
"  extensively "  cultivated  properties  whatever  to  be  met  with  under 
oollectivQ  holding.  On  other  properties  the  employment  of  feeding- 
stufi^,  fertilizers,  and  the  like  presents  no  difficulty.  But  the  employ- 
ment of  labour^aving  machinery  is  distinctly  a  delicate  matter  to  deal 
with,  more  particularly  where  collective  holding  is  resorted  to  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  providing  employment.  Commendatore  Baineri 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  wherever  alternative  employoMnt  is  to  be 
found  for  the  hands  set  free  by  the  use  of  machinery,  such  employment 
will  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  co-operative  settlement.  For  there  will 
be  no  idle  hands,  and  the  gain  resulting  from  the  use  of  machinery  will 
be  all  to  the  good.  In  the  opposite  case  machinery  had  best  be 
let  alone. 

Like  everybody  else  observing  such  experiments,  M.  Baineri  has 
found  that  it  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world  whether  the  settlers 
are  accustomed  to  agricultural  labour  or  not.  He  finds,  furthermore, 
that  success  depends  above  all  things  on  the  command  of  sound 
technical  guidance.     His  agricultural  societies  have  accordingly  made 
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a.  gTMt  point  ot  educating  men  so  as  to  qiulifj  them  for  acting  aa 
teohnical  direotors  of  00-operative  settlements  on  a  larger  or  smaller 
scale,  and  thus  providing  for  vaj  new  settlements  torming  that 
technical  element  which  is  vital  for  them. 

Another  eSBential  point  coming  into  aoooant  is  that  of  money.  The 
landlord  most  Beoure  himself.  He  as  a  rule  does  bo  b;  claiming  one 
year's  rent  in  advance.  That  rent  has  to  be  provided.  And,  in 
addition,  there  must  be  working  capital  Now,  thanks  not  only  to  the 
support  given  by  benevolent  men,  and  to  the  disposition  to  help  in  such 
matters  which  is  characteristic  of  Italian  savings  banks,  but  above  all 
things  to  the  presence  in  Italy  of  00-operative  banks,  often  posseasiag 
■WTj  considerable  capital,  M.  Raineri  is  able  to  state  that  the  land- 
renting  societies  have  experienced  no  difficulty  whatever  in  obtaining 
the  necessary  credit.  Co-operative  banks  have  guaranteed  the  rent  for 
them,  or  else  advanced  it  to  be  paid  down,  and  have  in  addition  assisted 
the  societies  with  working  funds — of  course  securing  themselves  in  their 
own  way  by  making  snre  that  they  had  societies  to  deal  with  which 
could  be  trasted.  A  featm^  not  at  all  uncommon  in  such  organizations 
is  the  regular  retention,  under  a  rule  adopted  for  the  purpose,  of  a  fixed 
part,  often  one-half,  of  the  employed  members'  wages — which  part  is 
credited  to  them  severally  as  a  deposit — till  a  sufficient  working  capital 
is  accumulated.  Italian  labourers  do  not  grudge  such  privation.  They 
are  aware  that  they  cannot  win  a  prize  without  working  for  it,  and  in 
this  case  the  prize  of  independence  and  relative  competency  appears  to 
them  worth  the  temporary  sacrifice. 

It  may  be  added  that  there  is  every  prospect  of  the  experiments 
thus  begun,  not  without  some  promise  of  success,  being  carried  on  with 
sustained  determination  on  an  increased  scale.  The  Italian  contadini 
seem  resolved  to  create  their  own  holdings  for  themselves  by  means  of 
common  action,  which  among  them  fortunately  presents  no  difficulty  on 
the  score  of  insubordination  or  disagreement.  To  promote  this  work  a 
committee  was  formed  last  autumn,  having  its  seat  in  Borne.  It  is 
reported  to  be  meeting  with  encouragement  in  the  formation  under  its 
guidance  of  local  land-renting  associations  in  various  parts  of  Latium, 
where,  of  conrse,  it  has  begun  operations.  And  with  the  co-operative 
banks  to  assist  them,  and  the  Comorei  to  provide  trained  managers,  it 
looks  as  if  co-operative  land  settlement  by  small  oultivators  would  soon 
become  a  recognized  and  well-established  institution  in  Italy. 

Hekbt  W.  Wolff. 

FRisin>LT  SociBTizs  IN  Ttalt. — Friendly  societies  have  long  been 
public  favourites  in  Italy.    The  poverty  and  helplessness  prevailing 
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during  m*aj  generattonB  among  the  working  and  cultivating  classes 
bare  almost  driven  those  classes  into  adopting  saoh  »  fonn  of  pro- 
vident aation.  And,  fortanatel}' — &  qvelque  chose  maiheur  est  bon 
— motives  of  eeonomy  have  thos  far  prevented  the  State  from  corrupting 
self-help  with  State  help,  as  it  has  freelj  done  in  France.  There 
appear  to  be  no  sobventions  paid.  As  shown  by  Commendatore  Magal^ 
the  permanent  official  at  the  head  of  the  Bupervising  department  of 
State,  in  a  bulky  official  volume  excellently  compiled  and  arranged,* 
the  enconragement  which  the  State  aocords  to  friendly  societies  cos- 
Bists  solely  in  the  following  exemptions,  allowed  to  registered  or 
legally  "recognized  "  sooietieB  only  ;  (1)  exemption  from  registration 
fees  ;  (2)  exemption  from  inBnranoe  and  property  taxes ;  (3)  exemp- 
tion from  transfer  and  sncoession  fees  ;  (4)  exemption  of  ctainu  dne 
to  membraa  from  liability  to  attachment.  All  these  are  quite  unex- 
ceptionable methods  of  assistance. 

The  oolleotion  of  statistics  under  this  head  appears  in  Italy  to 
present  peculiar  difficulties.  Commendatore  Magaldi  will  have  it  that 
this  is  so  becauBe  so  many  societies  actually  formed  and  at  work  ful 
to  apply  for  registration.  Our  registrar  of  friendly  societies  of  conrse 
has  the  same  difficulty  to  contend  with.  However,  that  does  not 
prevent  him  from  issuing  annual  returns,  supplying  Buch  information 
as  be  can  collect.  In  Italy,  returns — in  some  instances,  such  as  the 
present,  bit  more  precise  and  full  than  ours — appear  to  be  collected 
only  decennially.  We  are  thus  in  a  position  to  compare  the  returns  of 
1885  with  those  of  1895  and  190j.  In  1885  there  were  4896  societies 
known  to  exist  in  Italy,  of  which  only  8762  sent  in  returns  ;  in  1895 
there  were  6722,  of  which  6684  fumiBhed  returns ;  in  1904  there  were 
understood  to  be  7797  in  existence.  However,  the  department  has 
been  able  actually  to  trace  only  65S5,  and  only  from  6347  has  it  boen 
able  to  obtain  satisfactory  returns. 

Throughout  the  period  reviewed,  the  "  unrecognised  "  societies — 
societies  not  placing  themselves  under  the  specific  law,  and  thereby 
purohasing,  together  with  a  moderate  amount  of  supervision,  a  claim 
to  the  exemptions  already  enumerated — have  largely  outnumbered  the 
"  recognized."  Thus,  at  the  close  of  1904  there  were,  as  M,  Magaldi 
here  shows,  no  fewer  than  4987  "  uureoognized "  societies  to  only 
1548  " reoogtused."  In  respect  of  membership,  likewise,  the  "un- 
recognized "  societies  take  firet  place,  recording  637,426  members,  as 

■  Le  Soeutit  di  MiUvo  Soeeorio  i»  lltdia  at  31  Dieett^rt,  1904.  (Studio 
Statiitico.)  Lavoro  del  lipettorato  QenBrale  del  Credito  e  della  PrsTidenza  n«l 
Hiniatero  d'Agiicoltara,  iDdnitria  e  CoramBrdo.  [1L,  83S  pp.  Imperial  4' 
Bertero.    Roma,  1906.] 
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ftgainst  288,JS98  in  **  recognized  "  aooieties.  The  entire  memberelup 
aocordinglj  amounted  to  926,026.  Tbeee  figures,  m  already  observed, 
realljr  refer  onlj  to  6347  Booieties  in  all.  The  **  recognized  "  aret 
however,  indiTidnallj  in  general  larger  than  the  "  onreoognized,"  having 
a  mean  membership  of  189'2,  as  oomparod  with  IS2*2  in  the  others, 
which  gives  in  all  a  mean  membership  in  societies  of  both  kinds  of 
115*9.  The  number  of  women  members,  on  the  other  hand,  is  dij)- 
tinotlj  larger  in  " unrecognized "  than  in  "recognized,"  namely,  in  all 
57,387  to  580,041  male,  as  compared  with  19,221  to  269,377  male. 
CoUectively  speaking,  the  number  of  women  members  is  76,608  to 
849,418  men. 

Distribution  of  friendly  societies  over  the  several  provinces  is  very 
unequal,  but  there  are  friendly  societies  to  be  met  with  in  all  provinces 
alike.  Of  such  provinces  the  more  developed,  such  as  Piedmont  and 
Lombardy,  easily  lead ;  Venetia,  Tuscany,  and  Emilia  follow  in  the 
second  rank.  And  so  the  proportion  dwindles  down  till,  in  Sardinia  and 
Basilicata,  to  pit  against  the  1339  societies  of  Piedmont  and  the  1179 
in  Lombardy,  we  find  only  49  and  43  respectively.  In  respect  of 
membership  the  difference  is  equally  marked,  as  regards  total  numbers, 
but  very  much  less  so  as  regards  the  mean  number  per  society,  which 
does  not  fall  much  below  or  rise  much  above  146.  In  respect  of  the 
total  number,  Lombardy,  however,  has  197,427  (only  15,840  being 
women)  to  show,  as  agsinst  4444  (only  342  women)  in  Basilicata. 

There  appear  to  be  very  striking  fluctuations  in  the  number  of 
societies  existing  and  newly  forming,  more  especially  of  those  unre- 
cognized by  the  law.  The  **  recognized  "  have  proved  very  much  steadier. 
The  majority  of  such  were  formed  In  the  decade  between  1880  and 
1890.  It  was  only  in  1886  that  a  special  law  was  passed  coneeding 
the  privileges  referred  to.  No  doubt  it  was  such  encouragement  which 
made  the  number  of  societies  increase  between  1885  and  1895  by  37*8 
per  cent.  In  the  suooeeding  decade,  after  the  ground  had  been  filled, 
the  increase  dropped  down  to  2*8  per  cent.  In  distinct  provinces  there 
have  been  respectively  an  increase  per  decennium  by  89  per  cent,  aud 
a  diminntioo  by  21  per  cent.  There  is,  evidentiy,  still  a  great  amount 
of  unsteadiness  la  the  movement. 

The  net  assets  of  the  soeleties  are  given  as  35,976^61  lire 
(£1,439,080)  on  December  81,  1903.  Of  this  amount  3,680,079  lire 
was  invested  in  real  property,  15,289,067  lire  in  various  seourities, 
14,648,374  lire  in  deposits  and  loans,  and  2,509,461  lire  otherwise. 
Acotwdingly,  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  assets  may  be  said  to  have  been 
"  Uqnid."  In  respect  of  such  property,  the  "recognized  "  societies  are 
shown  to  be  much  better  situated  than  the  "  nnreeognised,"  having,  in 
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mean  figures,  24,26?  lire  to  show  per  Hociety,  and  128'32  lire  per 
member,  ae  ag&iait  7887*67  lire  per  Booietj,  and  60*16  lire  per  member 
in  the  "  unrecogniKed."  The  mean  figures  for  all  indiscriminatelj  ar« 
12,017*85  lire  per  society,  and  S2*S0  lire  per  member.  Ca&tribntionB 
Bit  more  lightly  upon  members  of  "  reoognised  "  sooieties  than  on  others, 
becaoBe  they  have  more  property.  Thaa,  on  an  average  only  53'?1 
per  oent.  of  their  inoome  is  derived  from  contributiooE,  as  compared 
with  70*25  per  cent,  iu  "  nnreoognized  "  societies.  In  addition  to  this 
there  is  8*18  per  cent,  mainly  from  probationers  or  "  novices,"  not  yet 
admitted  u  fall  members,  as  against  only  6'S2  per  oent.  in  the  others. 
But  there  is  37*81  per  osnt.  coming  mainly  from  inreBtments,  as  com- 
pared with  23-43  per  cent.  Taking  the  two  categories  together,  there 
is  on  an  average  63*30  per  oent.  raised  in  oontribntions  from  full 
members,  7*23  per  cent  from  prottationers,  and  29*47  per  cent,  from 
other  sources.  On  the  other  hand,  expenses  are  sensibly  smaller  in 
the  "unrecognized"  societies,  namely,  1477*60  lire  per  society  and 
11*18  liro  per  member,  as  against  3205*97  lire  per  society  and  Id-QI 
lire  per  member  in  "  recognized "  societies,  and  respectively  1902*84 
and  18*00  in  all  grouped  together. 

A  minority  of  the  SooieUes  limit  the  benefits  ofibred  to  one  only,  be 
it  sick  pay,  or  funeral  expenses,  or  ont-of-work  pay.  The  last-named 
benefit  is  to  be  met  with  mainly  in  Milan,  the  second  chiefly  in  Sioily. 
In  the  larger  number  of  cases  a  variety  of  benefits  are  combined. 
Sick  pay  is  allowed  in  98*1  per  cent,  of  the  societies,  regular  old  age 
pensions  are  given  in  36*4  per  cent.,  supplemented  by  exceptional 
grants  iu  17*0  per  cent.  Chronic  disablement  by  illness  or  otherwise 
is  likewise  in  many  caBes  allowod  for.  Belief  to  widows  and  orphans 
is  given  in  the  majority  of  oases  only  by  special  grants,  not  as  a  con- 
tinued benefit.    Confinement  grants  show  rather  poorly. 

About  80  per  cent,  of  the  sooieties  reqnire  members  to  pass  through 
a  period  of  "  noviciate  "  or  "  probation,"  which  is  as  a  rale  kept  below 
three  months,  bat  in  some  cases  exceeds  two  years.  Nearly  all 
societies  allow  members'  sick  pay  to  begin  only  some  days — generally 
three — after  actual  disablement.  Only  in  tlie  south  of  the  kingdom 
is  Bick  benefit  generally  allowed  for  the  entire  period  of  diaabloment. 
In  the  north  it  is,  aa  a  rule,  limited  to  120  days  at  the  outside. 
Injury  sustained  by  accident  in  employment  is  counted  aa  "  sickness," 
entitling  to  temporary  sick  pay — but  only  such — in  nearly  all  the 
societies.  Not  a  few  societies  combine  co-operation — for  purpoaea 
either  of  credit  or  else  of  distribution — with  their  purely  provident 
benefits.  In  truth,  friendly  societies  and  co-operative  Booieties  are 
looked  upon  as,  so  to  call  it,  soldiers  in  the  same  army.    They  combine 
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together  for  tbo  same  buainesB,  siid  disoiua  their  several  aSairB  in  the 
aame  common  oongreases,  oonBideriog  themselTea  tied  closely  the  one 
to  the  other.  Thos,  in  Baailioata  62*8  per  cent  of  the  friendly  aooieties 
existing  make  advances  to  members,  in  the  kiugdom  generally  only 
24*9  per  cent.  Only  8*6  per  cent,  thronghout  the  kingdom  keep  np 
eo-operative  stores  for  the  benefit  of  their  members.  But  in  some 
prOTioces  distribution  is  much  in  rogne  ;  for  instance,  in  Fiedmont, 
where  21*3  per  cent,  of  the  societies  combine  it  irith  provident  benefits. 
And  there  is  some  such  combination  to  be  met  with  in  every  province 
of  the  kingdom,  except  in  the  two  backward  provinces  of  Baailicata 
and  Sardinia.  Beyond  this,  there  are  some  friendly  societies  which 
own  libraries  for  the  use  of  their  members ;  others,  which  maintun 
evening  or  Sunday  schoob,  or  else  technioal  schools,  or  which  supply 
young  people  with  books.  There  are,  furthermore,  friendly  societies 
which  on  a  small  scale  provide  dwellings  for  their  members,  marriage 
endowments  for  girls,  allowances  for  families  when  bread-winners 
are  called  out  for  military  service,  or  ont-of-work  pay ;  and  there 
are  others  which  keep  up  labonr  bureaux  to  assist  members  to 
employment.  However,  none  of  this  business  appears  to  amount  to 
very  much. 

Henrt  W.  Wolff. 

LiBRABiES. — Some  time  ago  I  had  occasion  in  the  Economic  Review 
to  make  some  suggestions  with  a  view  to  iucreseiog  the  nsefnlness  of 
free  libraries.  Since  then  vaiions  schemes  in  operation  at  different 
libraries  have  come  under  my  notice.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  is  the 
scheme  adopted  by  the  Newark  Free  Public  Library,  New  Jersey.  The 
oentral  idea  of  this  scheme  is  that  of  issuing  small  catalognea  dealing 
with  particular  subjects.  The  catalogues  are  distributed  most  widely, 
being  **  mailed  "  to  lists  of  subscribers  or  of  persons  interested.  Each 
month  a  list  is  posted  giving  the  new  books  on  particular  subjects 
and  the  articles  in  recent  magazines.  A  few  notes  are  added — and  they 
are  excellently  written,  by  the  way — giving  an  outline  of  the  subject- 
matter.  These  notes  are  reproduced  in  an  inexpensive  way  by  a 
multiple  process,  and  their  particular  importance  is  that  they  indicate 
to  the  wonld-be  reader  the  contents  of  books  and  of  magazines,  whilst, 
by  giving  the  number  of  the  volume  in  the  library,  they  save  him  the 
trouble  of  a  wearisome  search  through  the  catalogues.  The  name 
BuUeHn  is  given  to  the  monthly  issue.  Printed  catalogues  giving  the 
names  of  the  best  novels,  or  the  best  books  for  boys  and  girls,  are  also 
issued.  Altogether  the  system  indicates  an  enthusiastic  desire  to  make 
free  libraries  of  the  fullest  value  to  the  commnnity,  and  it  should  result 
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in  widening  the  area  of  intelllgeBt  reading.  SuggeiHoHt  for  Holidojf 
Beading  ia  a  leaflet  iuned  in  the  annuner.  The  seleations  might  be 
critioized,  for  it  does  not  follow  that  every  one  b  jeaming  to  read 
fiction  and  history  in  their  moments  of  freedom  from  toil.  Also,  it  is 
rather  sarprising  to  find  Shakespeare's  King  John  nnder  the  heading  of 
"  HUt4iry  and  Travel."  Still,  the  Newark  library  ia  to  be  Bongratolated 
OD  ita  enterprise.  The  American  "  Library  Assooiatioa  "  also  publishes 
an  excellent  monthly  list  of  new  books,  with  remarkably  incisive  notes. 
Sach  booklets  cannot  bat  be  of  the  utmost  value  to  librarians,  and  as 
they  aro  printed  for  general  circolation  they  cannot  but  be  of  corre- 
sponding valoe  to  those  who  are  anxious  to  use  free  libraries  in  the  most 
intelligent  way, 

J.  Q.  Lbiqh. 

CuBBEKT  EooMOMic  PiBiODiCALs.  —  The  Politicot  Science 
Quarterly  for  June  eontuns  a  contribution  by  S,  Morley  Wickett 
on  the  migration  of  Canadians  into  the  States.  We  have  heard  much 
of  recent  years  about  immigration  into  Canada  from  the  States,  and 
it  is  well  to  be  reminded  that  there  is  also  inevitably  a  reverse 
current.  The  statistical  foundations  of  the  study  u«  given  and 
cridcized,  and  the  article  is  a  useful  contribution  to  the  problem  of 
migration.  In*  the  same  number  Mr.  Edward  Porret  disausseB  the 
causes  which  brought  about  the  result  of  the  recent  general  election. 
It  is  probably  as  fair  and  unbiassed  as  such  a  discussion  can  reasonably 
be  expected  to  be. 

A  survey  of  the  problem  of  ocean  freights  by  Mr,  J.  Russell  Smith 
is  another  feature  in  the  same  issue,  and  one  of  great  interest.  The 
question  is  fairly  discussed,  and  the  unmerons  factors,  some  of  them 
extremely  remote,  are  exhibited  in  an  interesting  manner.  The  facta 
are  collected  principally  from  the  Atlantic  trade,  but  the  article  is  a 
valuable  scientific  contribution  to  the  general  question.  Mr.  Smith 
discovers  indications  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  greater  success  in  the 
future  in  the  efibrt  to  maintain  stable  rates  ;  it  is  fortunate  that  there 
are  also  some  indications  that  this  would  not  necessarily  aignify  an 
undne  pressure  on  consumers. 

Mr.  Harbutt  Dawson,  in  the  same  Review,  describes  the  i^al  position 
of  the  German  workman.  This  article  is  of  special  interest  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Trade  Disputes  Bill. 

In  the  June  number  of  the  Retme  d'Sconotnie  Politique,  M.  Hitier 
concludes  his  series  of  articles  on  the  evolution  of  Socialist  doctrine. 
The  final  instalment  concludes  his  examination  of  "  le  Sooialisme  juri- 
dique,"    M.  Dolleans,  in  the  same  number,  writes  on  the  religious  aspect 
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of  Sociftlism.  He  expresses  the  opinion  that  mxaj  so-called  SocialiBts 
are  attracted  by  this,  and  not  primarily  hj  the  political  aspect. 

The  advaoceB  made  in  the  region  of  eoonomic  theory  during  the  last 
few  months  are  summarised  by  M.  Z^ndry  in  the  October-November 
nomber  of  the  same  Review. 

The  Journal  of  Political  Economy  for  June  has  a  notable  article 
by  Mr.  B.  H.  Hoxie  (continued,  but  not  concluded,  in  the  anoceeding 
iasne}  on  the  demand  and  supply  concepte.  tt  is  a  thonghtfnl  survey 
of  the  forces  affecting  the  determination  of  price,  and  incidentally  also 
a  protest  against  the  treatment  of  economic  problems  as  though  they 
were  static.  Mr,  F.  L.  MoYey,  in  the  same  number,  writes  on  Bnbsidiee 
to  ahipping.  The  policies  of  Britain  and  Gennany  have  been  carefully 
studied,  and  the  methods  of  encouraging  the  production,  and  controlling 
the  use  of  shipping  are  examined.  The  author's  view  is  that  the 
United  States  must  embark  on  a  larger  and  fuller  policy  than  it  has 
yet  considered,  if  it  is  to  acquire  a  powerful  mercantile  navy. 

To  the  July  number  Mr.  W.  W,  Edger  contributes  a  brief  sketch,  in 
which  he  0n  his  own  words)  "  ahows  that  Canadian  legislation  [in 
regard  to  tmats  and  oombineaj],  as  far  as  it  goes,  has  proved  of  great 
practical  service  in  putting  an  end  to  unfair  competition  in  a  variety 
of  forms." 

La  Beforme  Socialt  for  September  contains  an  address  by  Professor 
Gride  on  "  Social  Economics  Fast  and  Future."  The  problem  of  un- 
employment  in  this  country  is  discussed  by  M.  Befiklowioh  in  the  same 
nvmber.     All  the  schemes  so  far  tried  are  shown  to  be  hopelessly 


The  American  Academy  issues  for  May,  July,  and  September  three 
numbers  of  its  Annaii,  which  are  of  great  interest,  £ach  issue  deals 
exoluaively  with  a  single  topic  from  different  points  of  view.  The 
improTemeut  in  htbonr  conditions  in  the  States  is  the  subject  for  May. 
The  July  number  is  devoted  to  a  collection  of  valuable  articles  on  the 
bosineae  professions.  This  number  will  appeal  especially  to  those 
interested  in  the  concrete  and  descriptive  aspect  of  the  subject  The 
last  of  the  three  numbers  oontuns  a  group  of  contributions  on  women's 
work  and  organisations  iu  the  States.  In  all  of  these  there  is  much 
interesting  detul  as  to  methods  and  resnlts. 

English  affurs  are  the  chief  subject  of  interest  in  the  Sevwe  Saddle 
CatAolique  for  July.  In  especial  we  mention  the  article  by  Mr. 
Hannigan,  "  Trade  UuiooB  and  their  Xew  Attitude." 
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The  Thirty-fifth  Annval  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
1905-6  (Cd.  8105,  coxxiii.  +  724  pp.,  4*.  7^.)  hu  been  Usned.  It 
coDtaiDB  all  the  orders  and  ciroalara  isaoed  bj  the  Board  in  fnrtberance 
of  the  sehemas  for  dealing  iritb  the  nnemploTed.  AU  these  Bohemoa 
drift  towards  the  same  rook,  which  is  revealed  clearly  enough  in  the 
following  sentence  firom  the  report  (p.  clzxzi)  :  "  la  one  case  where 
the  Coancil  nndertook  the  oleanaing  of  the  streets  temporarily  by  hand 
labonr  instead  of  by  horsed  sweeping  maohinea,  and  paid  £3569  in 
wages,  the  estimate  of  the  cost  in  wages  under  ordinary  conditions 
amonnted  to  only  £486."  Tliis  means  that  86*4  per  cent,  of  what  was 
nominally  paid  in  wages  was  really  given  as  cliarity.  The  record  of 
an  experiment  with  similar  results  will  be  found  in  tliis  Beoiew  for 
October,  1905,  pp.  486-7.  The  grant  of  £200,000  by  the  GoTernment 
is  certain  to  dry  up  to  some  extent  the  amounts  received  from  subscrip- 
tions. To  dnaoce  unemployment  schemes  entirely  from  public  binds, 
whether  provided  by  rates  or  taxes,  or  both,  will  increase  the  burdens 
of  many  who  are  in  much  the  same  position  as  those  helped,  sod  this 
evil  will  be  aggravated  by  a  misleading  name.  If  what  is  called 
wages  is  really  alms,  it  will  he  well  to  call  it  by  its  right  name.  The 
Report  deals  at  length  with  the  financial  position  of  the  local  antho- 
rities — of  whom  there  are  no  leas  than  27,000  in  England  and  Wales — 
at  the  end  of  1903—4.  There  are  four  main  sources  from  which  local 
aathorities  derive  their  funds  i— 

AmoantTmlndlik  tttl.4. 
t 

<i.)  Public  ratM       SS,HI,665 

(ij.)  Local  taxation  dutiei  and  goremment  grants        ..     I9,6I8,S9!I 

(iU.)  Pro&lB  of  andertaking* 24,284,200 

(ir.)  Loans 81,279,170 

Smaller  sources  of  income  are — 

£ 

(v.)  Rants  and  profiti  of  nndertakings 8,656,221 

(tL)  Fees,  fines,  and  penalties        1,077,S08 

(ni)  Bepajmenti  fn  mpect  ol  private  imprOTements   ..  1,958,SB1 

(TiiL)  Other  recdpts 8^383 
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The  grand  total  b  £133,657,S25.  In  the  same  year  the  total  amount 
received  by  the  Central  &OTernment  from  loans  and  taxes  was 
£176^53,169.  Sabtracting  from  this  item  (iL)  we  get  £151,339,277 
aa  the  net  income  of  the  central  authority.  If  the  income  of  the  local 
anthoritieB  be  represented  by  100,  that  of  the  central  anthority  will 
be  113.  Public  rates  proride  39*5  per  cent,  of  the  income  of  the  local 
aathoritiea.  The  following  table  gives  the  amonnte  raised  by  the 
various  kinds  of  local  authorities  : — 


udW& 


1.  Coantr  conndla  

S.  Connols  of  boioDgha  (fnclodiag  dt; 

of  London) 

8.  Urban  district  eonndU 

4.  Bnial  diitrict  conndla 

5.  BdMwl  board* 

6.  Boatdt  of  guardian* I 

7.  Man«(!«n    of    MBtropolis    Asvlnnu 

Board I 

8.  Metropolitan  police 

9.  Other  authorinw        


2,779,178 
8,S85,66S 


4,I1S^2 
11,872,977 


£18,999,$54 


£SS,H2,1II 


£52,911,665 


Or,  quite  briefly,  Loudon  pays  26'5  per  cent,  of  the  total  rates  of  the 
country,  the  county  borooghs  pay  28'7  per  cent.,  other  borougha  and 
urban  districts  29'7  per  cent.,  and  rural  districta  15*1  per  cent. 

Mach  attention  in  being  drawn  to  the  amountB  raised  bj  local 
aalhorities  in  loans,  which  in  1903-4  provided  23*7  per  cent,  of  their 
total  iQcome.  In  some  quarters  there  seems  to  bo  a  belief  that  these 
loans  are  largely  raised  out  of  mere  miscbievousnesB,  but  it  roqnirea 
very  little  observation  to  diecorer  that  each  scheme  has  to  receive  the 
sanction  of  a  higher  anthority,  and  the  small  number  of  cases  in  which 
that  sanction  is  withheld  implies,  or  ought  to  imply,  that  the  loan 
will  serve  somo  useful  public  pnrposo.  This  discuseion  may  have  had 
aome  effect,  but  the  noticeable  drop  in  the  expenditure  de&ajed  out 
of  loans  in  1903-4  b  probably  the  result  of  the  rise  in  the  rate  of 
iDtereat.  The  following  table  will  show  this  and  the  other  leading 
facts  :— 
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T«n. 

rSS 

AuMnDtofoMMud- 
intlou*. 

18M-6 

1801-2 

1B02-S 

190S-4 

9^8,681 
18,836^ 

21.e75.645 

10,445463        injunfim 

83^2,754           848,116.588 
86,086,198             870,607,488 
80.688.880           898.882,146 

The  oatstaoding  loans  have  been  spent  as  follows  ^- 


On  baths,  eemetenes,  elecbrii:  lightiiig  worb,  fco'-'iroila, 
harbonn^  docki,  pien,  qoaja,  caiial^  Hght  nilmji, 
tnunwafi,  markets,  and  watorwwki       

On  bridges,  [«rries,taunels.«bools,  fin  aKiUanoM,hiKhwaf 
and  street  imptOTenwnts,  bost^tals,  housing  of  tbe  work- 
ing ciaues,  land  draiiuge,  libiaries  and  tnoseunu,  liinatici 
■ylumi,  paika,   poUoe-statioos,  sawagft-works,  puUic 


■sylumi,   p 
biuldingi,ei 


187,100,454 
206,781,692 


Total 


This  is  appBrentl]r  meant  to  be  a  division  into  rerenue-prodncing  and 
non^revenae-prodnoing  ezpenditore,  and  in  the  main  it  is.  The  total 
rarenue  from  the  first  gronp,  exolndiDg  baths  and  oemeteries,  in  1903-4 
was  £22^54,467,  from  the  second  gronp,  adding  baths  and  oemeteriea, 
only  £1,829,933,  the  total  being  £24.284,400.  The  Retort  does  not 
give  the  estimated  capital  value  of  theae  undertakings,  bat  the  pre- 
ceding report  states  that  the  capital  value  of  the  undertakings  and 
other  property  of  the  councils  of  towns  on  March  31,  1903,  was 
£241,135,270.  If  the  country  had  anything  like  this  proportion  of 
assets  as  a  set  off  to  the  national  debt,  it  would  be  something  to  be 
proud  of,  but  the  local  authorities,  some  would  have  us  believe,  are  on 
the  easy  slope  to  ruin.  It  is  useless  to  argue  with  people  who  believe 
that  the  relation  between  assets  and  liabilities  is  the  same  in  the  case 
of  a  town  council  and  a  brewery.  A  sewei  which  has  cost  £5000  to 
lay  and  lowered  the  death-rate  of  the  streets  it  serves  by  half  a  point 
per  thousand,  would  probably  not  fetch  the  price  of  an  old  song  in  the 
open  market.  In  1903-4  the  local  authorities  raised  £31,279,470  of 
new  loans,  but  only  added  £28,274,653  to  their  outstanding  loans. 
They  therefore  reduced  their  old  principal  by  over  £8,000,000  ;  the 
total  amount  spent  in  repaymeni  of  principal  and  payment  of  interest 
was  £21,675,645,  being  I6'8  per  cent  of  the  whole  expenditure.  At 
the  end  of  1903-4  the  amount  of  outstanding  loans  was  £11  I6s.  per 
head  of   the  population,    and   £2  0*.  5d.  per  £  of  rateable  value. 
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ForLoDdon  only  the  (igiires  are  £15  12*.  aod  £1   15«.  respectively. 
The  faUoffing  table  giree  the  recent  hiatory  of  local  finance  : — 


lMr.»<i|«<>«nt.l>. 

Anmat 

E^^ud 

Aminmt 

Aunitt 

ofpoUlc 

Jfl^t 

afoot- 

ofnitt^ 

Li  compared  with  1S74~75 

14-7 

mm. 

1879-80     t 

687 

18-6 

47'5 

15-7 

1879-80 

16-6 

Sl-6 

IB-2 

26-5 

„         „      i8si-es 

80 

801 

16-9 

147 

8-4 

„             „        1889-90 

22-2 

S7'9 

2S-2 

18-5 

1899-1900 

18M-B5 

20-3 

36-S 

90 

1908-U 

13'2 

190e-0* 

„        1902-03 

S-2 

22-1 

8-e 

6-3 

1-9 

1903-M 

„        1874-76 

175-8 

828-6 

228-8 

824-4 

68'4 

The  inference  is  clear  :  local  needs  are  increasing  mnoh  ^ter  than 
local  resources  as  measured  by  rateable  value.  To  increase  the  rate 
per  £  to  meet  all  local  needs  is  impossible.  So  far  local  resonrces 
have  been  increased  by  loans  and  by  payments  from  the  imperial 
exchequer,  and  these  hare  increased  mnoh  faster  than  the  rates.  The 
problem  then  is  to  find  fresh  souroes  in  order  to  meet  fresh  needs,  for 
the  rongh  and  ready  method  of  having  no  fresh  needs  is  inadequate  if 
not  impossible.  It  is  rather  unfortunate  that  the  same  problem  should 
be  confronting  us  in  national  and  local  finance. 

The  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Income  Tax  (House  of 
Commons  Paper  No.  365  of  1906,  49  pp^  6^.)  has  been  'issued.  The 
committee  was  appointed  "  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  practi- 
cability of  graduating  the  Income  Tax,  and  of  differentiating,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  tax,  between  permanent  and  precarious  incomes."  So 
much  atteotion  has  been  given  of  late  to  the  Income  Tax  that  some 
redrafting  of  its  prinoiples  seems  probable.'  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  would  like  to  see  it  made  more  productive,  while  many 
people  think  that  it  can  be  made  more  equitable.  The  committee  heard 
evidence  from  Sir  Henry  Primrose,  Ur.  MaUet,  and  other  official 
experts,  and  from  Mr.  Bowley,  Ur.  Chiosxa  Honey,  and  other  unofficial 
authorities.  The  evidence  and  memoranda  to  be  published  sabsequently 
will  contain  a  valuable  mass  of  evidence.  The  chairman  (Sir  Charles 
Dilke),  Sir  Thomas  Whittaker,  and  Mr.  UcCrae  drew  up  draft  reports  ; 
of  these  the  committee  selected  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Whittaker  as  a  basis, 

*  Of.  for  other  recent  Btne  Boob  the  Bconomie  Bevieie  for  October,  1906, 
pp.  481-4.  and  lot  January,  1006,  pp.  Dl-6. 

Vol  XVn.— No.  1.  o 
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and  by  Btrenaoas  snb-editing  evolved  from  it  ite  own  Report.  Two- 
thirds  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke'a  report  is  ocotq)ied  with  a  deecription  of 
the  Income  Taxes  of  other  oonntries  and  a  aammary  of  the  evidence, 
and  even  when  he  tttniB  to  oatline  the  proposals  of  the  committee  he 
doablea  back  into  evidence  and  history.  The  committee  declare  in 
favonr  of  graduation  and  differentiation.  The  conolnsions  are  as 
follows  :— 

1.  Gisdaatton  of  the  income  tax  by  an  extension  of  the  present 
system  of  abatements  to  £1000  or  even  more  is  practicable. 

2.  G-radnatioQ  by  a  saper-tax  is  practicable  :  If  it  be  desired  to  levy 
a  mnch  higher  rate  of  tax  upon  large  incomes  (say  of  £5000  and 
npwards)  than  has  hitherto  been  charged,  a  sapei'tax  based  upon 
personal  declaration  would  be  a  practicable  method. 

8.  Abandonment  of  the  system  of  collection  at  the  sonrce  and 
adoption  of  the  principle  of  direct  personal  assessment  of  the  whole  of 
each  person's  income  wonld  be  inexpedient, 

4.  Di&rentiation  between  earned  and  nneanied  incomes  is  practic- 
able, especially  if  it  be  limited  to  earned  incomes  not  exceeding  £8000 
a  year,  and  efiect  be  given  to  it  by  charging  a  lower  rate  of  tax  upon 
them. 

5.  A  compulsory  personal  declaration  from  each  individual  of  total 
net  inoome  in  respect  of  which  tax  is  payable  is  expedient,  and  would 
do  much  to  provent  the  evasion  and  avoidance  of  inoome  tax  which 
at  present  prevaiL 

That  oar  present  inoome  tax  is  carefully  gradnated  up  to  £700  a 
year  is  one  of  those  common  facts  which  escapes  the  notice  of  most 
people.     The  following  table  shows  this  gradnatlon  : — 


TuibklDonMiftor 

TupdilMifttD£. 

Tbtulnteottox. 

s 

t       t.     4. 

d. 

161 

1 

0      1    0 

Ofl? 

180 

20 

1      0    0 

1-88 

aw 

40 

2      0    0 

2-40 

S20 

60 

8      0    0 

8*7 

zu 

80 

4      0    0 

4-00 

£60 

100 

«      0    0 

4-61 

SBO 

120 

6      0    0 

6-14 

soo 

140 

7      0    0 

S-60 

s» 

160 

8      0    0 

6-00 

810 

180 

9      0    0 

6-85 

SOO 

200 

10      0    0 

6-66 

S80 

220 

11      0    0 

6-94 

MO 

240 

12      0    0 

7-20 

420 

270 

IS    10    0 

7-71 

uo 

2W 

14    10    0 

7W 
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TuF.ldMU.IIi£. 

71rtwar»Wort«. 

^ 

J 

£       :     i. 

d. 

4W 

810 

IS  10  0 

808 

480 

880 

16  10  0 

8-28 

MO 

860 

17  10  0 

8-40 

510 

400 

20   0  0 

8-28 

fi4D 

420 

21   0  0 

9-88 

560 

440 

23   0  0 

9-42 

580 

460 

23   0  0 

8-91 

600 

'   480 

24   0  0 

»-60 

6S0 

5S0 

27  10  0 

10-64 

640 

570 

28  10  0 

1068 

660 

SBO 

29  10  0 

1072 

680 

610 

SO  10  0 

io<fe 

700 

680 

81  10  0 

10-80 

Id  his  budget  apaech  in  1853  Ur.  Gladstone  aaid,  "I  think  it  is  on 
&I1  bands  agreed  that  it  (i.e.  tbe  income  tax)  is  not  adapted  for  a 
permanent  portion  of  yonr  fiscat  system,  unless  yon  can  by  reeonstrno- 
tion  remove  its  ineqaalities."  Tbe  idea  of  getting  rid  of  the  income 
tax  dnrtng  peace  has  been  dropped  simply  becanse  our  peace  expenses 
are  greater  than  th»  war  -expenses  of  the  first  half  of  last  oentury. 
Gladstone's  reconstmction  in  1853  did  not  go  very  far.  There  was 
some  gradoatioD  by  abatements  and  a  slight  attempt  at  difibrentiation 
by  exempting  savings  invested  in  life  assurances  and  annnides.  Its 
pennanenoy  being  now  aasnred,  its  reoonstmctioti  is  necessary.  Sir 
Henry  Primrose  was  very  cantions  in  his  evidence,  but  even  he  said, 
**  There  is  no  donbt  room  for  an  extension  of  the  present  gradnation 
by  degression  without  seriouB  objection."  A  progressive  super-tax  on 
incomes  of  over  £5000  a  year  might  be  very  productive.  A  snper-tax 
rising  from  Sd.  on  incomes  of  £5000  to  It,  on  incomes  over  £40,000  a 
year  would  yield  £3^50,000,  bnt  if  evasion  followed,  and  the  snpei-tax 
was  acoompanied  by  relief  to  incomes  between  £700  and  £1200,  the 
net  result  would  not  profit  the  Exchequer  very  much.  But  the  limit  of 
evasion  is,  perhaps,  nearly  reached,  as  it  ought  to  be  after  many  years 
of  skilfnl  administration  of  the  tax.  The  big  jump  in  the  tax  during 
the  late  war  was  not  accompanied  in  England  and  Wales  by  a  decreased 
yield  for  each  penny  of  the  tax.  Moreover,  the  large  incomes  oome 
under  the  review  of  the  Inland  Revenue  Department  in  its  administra- 
tion of  the  death  duties,  and  this  most  have  decreased  opportunities 
of  evasion.  Sir  Henry  Primrose  gave  some  important  statistios 
intended  to  show  that  the  death  duties  are  really  deferred  or  antici- 
pated income  taxes  on  permanent  inoomes,  and  thus  prodnoe  the 
differentiation  desired.    Turned  into  equivalent  super-taxes  on  income 
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from  estatea  liable  to  estate  datjr,  they  would  range  (1)  if  paid  by  the 
deceased  from  Qd.  In  the  £  on  eetatoa  yielding  £40  to  £400  per  year  to 
U,  in  the  £  on  eetatea  yielding  £4000  to  £6000,  and  If.  8H.  in  the  £ 
on  estBt«s  yielding  over  £40,000  a  year  ;  (2)  if  paid  by  the  BucceaBor 
the  amonDta  in  the  £  would  be  9d.,  If.  6d.,  and  2t.  rsBpectively.  This 
is  a  rery  ingenioos  argument  against  differentiation,  bat  it  overiookB 
the  very  different  theoretical  basis  of  the  death  duties.  The  question 
of  a  perBonsl  declaration  of  total  income  is  a  very  important  one.  It 
is  often  said  to  be  tyrannical,  inquisitorial,  and  bo  forth,  bat  two-tlurds 
of  the  income-tax  payers  already  make  one  simply  to  serve  their  own 
ends,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  ba  any  reason  why  the  other  third 
should  not  make  one  to  serve  the  ends  of  the  State.  There  were  three 
estimates  of  gross  national  income  giren  in  evidence  by  the  experts, 
and  owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  our  statistios  there  is  scope 
enough  for  doubt  and  disputation. 

Ti^  the  following  sapposed  case  of  a  mixed  income  of  £5000 
a  year, 

Appnn  In  ntmm 

(i.)   000  Iron  ownenUp  of  houses A 

(^}   200    „    oocnpatfam  of  land »  B 

Oii.)    iOO    „     Qovemmsnt  wcoiities  C 

Q.y.)    100    „     UteraiTWOilE D 

(t.)  2500   „    partDwabip  (total  profits  Of  firm  £5000)  ..        ..  D 
(vL)    500    n    investmenti  in  a  public  oompany 

(total  profits  of  oomiwij  £59,000}  ..  D 

(tL)    100   fl    iuTeitmeDtB  fai  monidpal  ito^ D 

(tIL)    100    „    forrign  iDTMtntents D 

(vUi.)    SOO    „     salary  ai  a  land  agent         D 

Qx.)    800    „     Mlary  SI  a  boron^  auditor B 

The  Income  at  a  whole  would  not  appear  in  any  of  our  tables 
illustrating  the  income  tax :  i.^ii.  would  not  appear  in  any  tables 
Ulnstrating  its  stratification  ;  iv.-iz,  would  appear  in  different  strata. 
The  only  item  in  which  there  would  be  mnch  ehanoe  of  evasion  wonld 
be  the  earnings  ss  an  anthor,  and  Bome  opportunity  in  the  important 
item  of  tiie  partnership. 

The  limit  of  abatement  is  elastic,  but  wonld  be  reached  when  the 
administrative  difflonlty  of  refunding  taxation  deducted  at  the  source 
was  too  great  to  be  easily  coped  with,  and  when  the  amount  of  money 
withdrawn  from  circulation  in  payment  of  the  tax  was  ininrious  to  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  community.  Bankers  complain  that  the 
tightness  of  the  money  market  in  spring  is  seen  now  mainly  due  to 
payments  of  the  income  tax.  It  w  not  easy  to  see  how  these  pay- 
ments rednce  the  amount  of  gold  and  notes  available  in  the  country. 
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Eztraordiiuuy  ezpenditore  on  geese  and  turkeyB  and   other  "  good 
things  "  at  Christmas  ought  to  have  a  similar  e&eBt. 

The  Beport  of  the  Viee-Regal  ComnUisioH  on  Poor  Law  Reform 
in  Inland  (Cd.  3202,  82  pp.,  9d.)  is  a  documeat  which  vindly 
expluns  the  existence  of  an  Irish  problem.  History  is  commonly  said 
to  repeat  itself,  bnt  here  we  have  a  case  in  which  history  must  not  be 
allowed  to  repeat  itself.  In  1636  a  Boyal  Poor-Lav  Commission  for 
Ireland  reported  that  the  English  workhouse  system  was  nnanitable 
for  Ireland.  The  difficulty  in  England  had  been  to  compel  a  pauperized 
popnlation  to  rely  on  its  own  resouroes.  The  difficulty  in  Ireland — 
^885,000  people  out  of  8,175,000  were  always  in  "great  need"  of 
food — was  to  find  employment  for  people  who  were  willing  to  work 
even  for  the  pittance  of  2d.  a  day.  The  1B36  Commissioa  recom- 
mended two  methods  of  attacking  the  diffionlty  ;  (i.)  direct :  assisted 
emigration ;  penitentiaries  for  vagrants  ;  public  institntions  for  poor 
parsons  under  permanent  bodily  infirmities ;  outdoor  relief  for  the 
aged  and  infirm,  orphans,  widows  with  very  young  ehildren,  and  the 
casually  destitute ;  (ii.)  indirect :  the  development  of  the  resources  of 
Ireland  by  reclaiming  waste  land,  drainage  works,  agricultural  educa- 
tion, useful  public  works,  and  so  forth.  Lord  John  Bussell  sent 
Hr.  (afterwards  Sir)  George  Nicholls  to  Ireland  to  report  on  this 
report.  It  was  his  first  visit,  and  he  stayed  there  six  weeks.  Sup- 
ported by  G.  C.  Lewis,  he  recommended  the  throwing  over  of  the 
entire  report  and  the  institution  in  Ireland  of  the  new  English  system, 
which  WB«  wanted  in  Ireland,  said  I^ewis,  "in  order  to  detach  the 
peasant  from  the  soil "  and  establish,  as  in  England,  capitalist  culti- 
vators paying  wages  to  labourers.  Lord  John  introduced  (Dec,  1, 1837) 
a  bill  to  efibct  this  kind  of  poor-law  reform,  remarking  in  his  speech 
that  the  commissioners  had  bestowed  too  much  consideration  on  how 
to  use  the  resources  of  the  State  to  improve  the  general  welfare  of  the 
country.  The  present  Commission  adopt  in  its  entiraty  the  spirit  of 
the  Beport  of  1836.  They  do  not  detail  any  modes  of  developing  the 
resources  of  the  country,  because  the  ideas  of  1836  have  since  bean 
carried  out  piecemeal,  and  it  is  now  generally  agreed  that  what  the 
State  can  do  to  devslope  the  resouioea  of  Ireland  ought  to  be  done. 
Their  suggested  reforms  of  the  existing  poor-law  system  are  bold  and 
incisive,  and  include  (1)  the  abolition  of  workhouses  ;  (2)  the  segrega- 
tion of  their  inmates,  who  are  divisible  into  ten  classes,  in  separate 
institutions  ;  (3)  labcui  houses  for  casuals,  vagrants,  and  ne'er-do- 
wells.  This  latter,  they  recognize,  involves  some  interference  with 
individual  liber^,  but  they  fortify  themselves,  in  a  delightful  way  now 
■eldora  wen,  by  an  apt  quotation  from  J.  S.  Mill. 
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Tbe  Tablet  thowing  the  Progrett  of  Merchant  Shipping  i»  the 
Untied  Kingdom  and  the  Principal  Foreign  Cottntriei  (House  of 
Commooa  Paper  No.  323  of  1906,  87  pp.,  9d.)  displk;  very  clou-ljr  the 
prepODdenDoe  of  the  British  people  in  the  shtppiDg  world.  Judged  hj 
peroentftgoB,  some  of  the  other  conntries  an  doing  verj  badly.  In 
1860  France  had  11-4  per  cent  of  her  oversea  trade  of  8,456,736  tons ; 
in  1904  only  26-1  per  cent  of  40,34S,498  tons  ;  while  the  British  share 
had  risen  from  29'8  per  cent,  to  35*0  per  cent  Japan  has  the  same 
history,  gaining  in  national  tonnage,  but  declining  in  the  percentage  of 
total  tonnage.  The  United  States  has  fallen  enormonsly  both  abso- 
Intely  and  in  percentages. 


TtOK 

ft«-U,-. 

RMknuL 

BHtbk. 

Olbw. 

s.a«^. 

MOA. 

Othtr. 

1860 
1905 

12,087,200 
8,879,528 

4,067.682 
25,121,282 

910,281 
16,812,359 

70-a 

6-8 

23-9 
60-4 

5-8 
32-8 
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THE  ECONOMIC  POSITION. 

I.  TsB  MONBTAST  Cbisib. — In  the  ooane  of  preoeding  artioles  it  has 
been  necemary  to  inrita  attention  to  the  eontinned  upward  growth  of 
the  index  nmnbere  of  wholesale  prices  of  commoditiea  both  in  the 
United  States  and  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  some  doubt  has  been 
azpressed  as  to  the  effect  of  this  continued  growth  upon  the  general 
stability  of  basiness  oonditions. 

The  statistios  foi  Norember,  1906,  reveal  a  fnither  expansion.  The 
Amerioan  Bradsbeet  number  at  this  date  attuns  the  record  ierel  of 
8-7409,  and  the  British  nombers  are  also  veij  high. 

It  is  evident  that  this  rise  in  the  value  of  commodities  mnst  cause  a 
oorreeponding  increase  in  the  face  value  of  the  cheques  and  bills  of 
exchange  drawn  against  tbese  commodities  in  bulk,  and  oonsequently 
both  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  statistical 
figures  recording  the  bank  clearings  relating  to  transactions  in  these 
eheqnes  and  bills  of  exchange  must  in  their  turn  become  correspond- 
inglj  larger.     The  following  official  records  illustrate  this  growth  :— 

L    UAA,  Amoubt  01  ExoHAKon  la  Ouubing  Housn. 

DoUui. 

1886        51,8S6,0«t00O 

1887        H17»,oeO^ 

ISW        6!^«]8/IOO,OOa 

18S8      asfisafloofioo 

1800       81je2,000,000 

isei      utfiaofioofioo 

190S  116,8»a,000,OM 

180S  llS,9e8;0O0kO0O 

18M  10^856,000,000 

1905  1«V(OS,000^(XM 

Put  of  this  growth  Is  due  to  the  normal  growth  of  trade,  bat  (he 
iuerease  has  been  far  too  rapid  to  reflect  merely  this  natural  growth, 
and  the  figures  undoubtedly  exhibit  the  other  aspect  of  artificial  in- 
flation. The  same  process  is  continuing  in  J906,.tbe  figures  to  date 
showing  a  substantial  advance  over  those  of  1905. . . 

The  same  tendency  is  visible  in  the  British  banks,  and  in  this 
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connexion  it  ui  moBt  important  to  remember  that  the  Bank  of  England 
is  increaainglf  dealing  with  American  money.  There  ia  no  "Bank  of 
America."  The  power  wielded  by  a  central  financial  institation  of 
this  character  is  thought  to  be  antagonistic  to  the  federal  principle, 
and  popular  feeling  in  the  United  States  has  declined  to  sanction  the 
fonnatian  of  a  Bank  of  America.  Consequently  the  American  national 
banks  tend  more  and  more  to  lean  upon  the  Bank  of  England  in 
times  of  stringency,  and  the  resulting  financial  transactions  become 
visible  in  the  British  Bank  returns.  The  growth  in  the  British  Bank 
clearings  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table : — 

IL    Bkitibh  Bank  CLSAaiiras. 

1896        7,573,000,000 

1897        7,491,000,000 

188S        8,097,000,000 

1899        9,15(^000,000 

1900      B,9ao|ooo,ooo 

1001      9jsei,ooo,ooo 

1903  10,029,000,000 

1903  10,120,000,000 

1904  10,564,000,000 

1905  124588,000,000 

It  is  true  that  1696  was  an  nnfavourable  year,  aa  it  was  at  the 
bottom  of  a  depression  ;  but,  in  any  case,  the  two  tables  taken  hither 
show  an  increase  during  the  decade  of,  roughly,  some  £17,000,000,000 
in  the  American  clearings  and  of  nearly  £5,000,000,000  in  British 
clearings ;  and  in  both  coses  the  1906  figures  show  adranoes  evea 
above  these  stupendoos  amounts. 

It  is  clear  that  these  vast  increases  should  be  based  upou  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  gold  reserves,  but  there  is  room  for  appre- 
hension that  this  has  not  been  the  case.  The  following  figures  show 
the  annual  gold  producUon  during  the  decade : — 

IIL    BsTiiUTU>  Taldb  of  Qoi>d  pbodcou>  1896-1906, 

*1,713,715 

1897 ..    .48,780,611 


58388404 

L801 64,774,769 

61,32M80 

1908 67,021,856 

71,105,827 

77,368,466 

600,16^053 
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It  is  scarcely  sftfe  to  reckon  that  more  than  £450,000,000  to 
£500,000,000  of  this  total  has  gone  into  the  world's  gold  reaerves 
alter  deducting  conBomption  in  the  arts,  and  loss  by  wear  and  tear, 
and  even  allowing  the  proportion  of  thie  £500,000,000  that  has  gone 
into  American  and  British  hands  to  be  reckoned  as  high  aa  one  half, 
there  is  only  some  £250,000,000  to  set  against  an  increase  in  bank 
dealings  of  £22,000,000,000. 

It  is  scarcely  snrprising,  in  vieir  of  these  figures,  to  witness  an 
increasing  struggle  for  gold  among  the  chief  commercial  nations,  and 
the  acute  form  that  this  straggle  is  now  taking  renders  it  desirable  to 
record  the  chief  events  that  are  taking  place  bearing  upon  this  qaestion. 

The  first  point  to  note  is  that  both  London  and  New  York  began 
the  year  1906  in  a  worse  financial  position  than  they  occupied  in  1905. 
Id  New  York  the  Associated  Banks  had,  on  January  6,  1906,  only 
£83,468,000  of  specie  as  against  £40,736,000  on  January  7,  1905. 
Their  total  reserve  (specie  and  legal  tender  notes)  was  £49,302,000 
as  against  £57,780,000  in  1905.  In  London  the  Bank  of  England 
had  £28,748,593  in  coin  and  bullion  on  January  3,  1906,  as  against 
£31,089,632  on  January  4,  1905,  while  the  reserve  made  a  still  worse 
showing  of  £17,849,043  as  against  £20,931,807. 

The  fluctuations  in  gold,  however,  are  so  erratic  that  these  figures — 
significant  as  they  are — might  have  been  accidental,  were  it  not  that 
tbey  aocuratoly  represent  the  trend  of  events  throughout  the  year. 
The  New  York  hanks,  for  example,  managed  to  keep  over  £40,000,000 
in  specie  during  the  whole  of  the  first  three  quarters  of  1905.  In  1906, 
on  Uie  contrary,  the  moat  strennooe  efibrts  have  failed  to  get  die  specie 
up  to  this  figure  except  on  one  week  of  the  year,  October  IS ;  but 
this  itemporary  rise  was  accompanied  by  an  equivalent  fall  in  the 
British  reserve,  which  sent  the  Bank  of  England  rate  of  discount  up 
first  to  5  per  cent.,  and  then  sharply  to  6  per  cent.  For  the  British 
reserves  had  themselves  been  on  a  slightly  lower  level  than  in  1905, 
and  the  sudden  efQux  of  gold  caused  a  quiver  to  run  through  the 
whole  British  banking  world. 

It  is  desuvhle,  in  view  of  this  situation,  to  give  a  Bunmary  of  the 
Ahief  eventa  of  1906  that  related  to  this  quesUon. 

n.  FsiKCiPiJ.  EvsNTs  OF  1906  ArFECTuro  Gold  Bxsxbvxb. 

Jatuutrj/. — Bank  of  England  and  New  York  Assooiated  Banks  start 
year  with  smaller  gold  roBervee  than  in  1905.  Imperial  Bank  of  Buasia 
raises  rate  of  discount  from  7  per  cent,  to  7^  per  cent,  and  later  to 
8  per  cent. 

Februaiy. — ^New  York  sterling  exchange  on  London  falls  slowly. 
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Liberal  iapply  of  bills  aguaat  Amerioan  BeonritieB  placed  in  Europe 
hj  U.S.A.  banking  hoasefl. 

March. — Nev  York  ezohange  on  London  oontinnea  to  fall  Blowljr, 

April. — Neir  Tork  exobaoge  on  London  falbi  more  rapidlj. 

AprU  6. — Bank  of  Englaod  rednoea  rate  of  diaoonnt  to  ^  per  cent. 
(NoTK — ^Tbia  step  eeenu  to  have  been  soaroelj  {vodenb  The  atook 
of  bullion  was  lower  than  in  1906,  as  was  also  the  ratio  to  lisbilitieB, 
In  view  of  the  upward  tendency  of  commoditj  prices  and  business 
generally,  it  would  appear  to  have  been  better  to  have  allowed  mora 
gold  to  acenmnlate  before  rednoing  the  rate.} 

April  7. — New  Tork  banks  report  deficiency  of  £612,000  below 
l^;al  mintmnm  reserre. 

AprU  9, — ^New  Tork  sterling  exchange  on  London  for  cable  transfer* 
falls  from  4*8516  to  I'SIGO.* 

April  10.— New  Tork  exchange  falls  from  4*8460  to  4-8370. 

^priMl.— Amnioa  withdraws  £452,000  in  gold  from  Bank  of 
England,  and  bnya  all  avulable  gold  in  market.  Price  of  gold  rises 
to  78<.  per  onnoe. 

April  12.— New  York  exchange  rises  tram  4*8S76  to  4*8625. 

America  withdraws  £201,000  in  gold  from  Bank  of  England. 

AprU  14. — Secretaij  of  American  Treasury  ordere  additional 
Government  deposits  to  American  banks  equivalent  in  value  to  gold 
engaged  by  them  in  Europe  for  alupment.  This  step,  which  was 
United  to  $26,000,000,  annihilated  the  diatance  between  New  York  and 
London,  and  enabled  the  American  banka  to  pay  gold  over  the  counter, 
without  loaa  to  them  selvea,  half  an  hoar  after  they  had  received  a  oable 
advice  that  the  metal  bad  been  engaged  in  London.  (The  record 
of  the  conree  of  the  exchange  during  the  previcna  few  daya  indicatea 
that  this  plan  must  have  been  known  in  certain  circles  in  America 
before  it  was  ofGcially  annoanoed.) 

America  withdraws  £600,000  in  gold  from  Bank  of  EngUnd. 

AprU  16.— America  withdraws  £201,000  in  gold  from  Bank  of 
England. 

AprU  16  (6.13  a.m.). — Great  earthquake  and  partial  destrnction  of 
San  Francisco,  heavily  involving  British  fire  insurance  companies. 
(The  relation  of  dates  is  interesting.  They  show  that  the  April  drain 
of  gold  was  antecedent  to,  and  not  consequent  upon,  the  earthquake. 
This  incident,  however,  involved  the  British  fira  insurance  com- 
panies in  sudden  liabilities  to  America  amounting  to  £10,600,000 
approximately,  and  greatly  increased  the  power  of  America  to  draw 
gold  from  the  Bank  of  England). 

'  The  nfntinam"eaUetnuufei*qnotetioD  bused  throogJMnt. 
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April  19.— America  withdraws  £80,000  in  gold  from  Bank  of 
England. 

Aprii  20. — AmArica  withdraws  £52,000  in  gold  from  Bank  of 
England. 

April  21,~-America  withdraws  £251,000  in  gold  from  Bank  of 
England.  (The  conrse  of  sterling  exchange  continues  to  be  note- 
worthy. It  rose  from  4-6370  on  April  10  to  4-8605  on  April  16.  It 
remained  tairly  steadj  at  this  level  till  the  daj  of  the  earthqoake, 
when  it  fell  at  onoe.  It  reached  4-8525  on  April  19  and  4-8450  on 
April  20.  It  remained  abont  this  low  level  until  the  end  of  the  month 
and  for  the  first  few  days  in  May,  After  the  British  bank  rate  was 
raised,  it  remained  steady  at  about  4*8580  daring  May. 

April  23. — Ameriea  withdraws  £801,000  in  gold  from  Bank  of 
England. 

AprU  24. — America  withdraws  £351,000  in  gold  from  Bank  of 
England. 

April  2B. — ^America  wiUidraws  £201,000  in  gold  from  Bank  of 
England. 

April  80.— Secretary  of  American  Treasury  widens  soope  of  his 
plan  of  April  14  for  faoilita^g  gold  imports  by  removing  the  limit  of 
$25,000,000  and  allowing  the  sohame  to  apply  to  imports  of  gold  to 
any  amount, 

ifoy  1. — America  withdraws  £208,000  in  gold  from  Bank  of 
England. 

Jfiqr  8. — America  withdraws  £454,000  in  gold  from  Bank  of 
England,  Bank  of  England  raises  rate  of  discount  to  4  per  cent, 
(This  step  was  taken  none  too  soon.  The  ratio  of  reserve  to  liabilities 
had  been  getting  smaller  each  week,  and  had  dwindled  on  May  2  to 
S8|  per  cent. — a  very  low  ratio  for  this  time  of  yeu. 

Map  5. — America  withdraws   £201,000  in   gold  from   Bank  of 


Mi^  8.— America  withdraws   £201,000   in    gold  from    Bank  of 


Jtfay  9. — ^Exchange  rises  to  4-8590,  and  the  gold  drain  on  the  Bank 
of  England  ceases.  There  were  no  more  gold  withdrawals  during  this 
month,  and  America  ceased  to  bid  for  bar  gold  in  the  London  market. 

May  21, — Bank  of  Grormany  reduces  rate  of  discount  from  5  per 
cent  to  4^  per  cent. 

Mag  31. — American  ofScial  retorns  show  that  during  April 
$15,000,000  worth  of  gold  and  gold  ore,  and  during  May  $35,000,000 
worth,  were  imported  into  the  States  (making  in  all  $50,000,000). 
Of  this  total  more  tiian  half  came  from  Great  Britain,  and  about  one- 
fifth  bom  France. 
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June,  July,  AuguiL — Theie  months  pused  without  any  Bpeouvl 
movemeat,  either  in  rate  of  exohange  or  in  transfera  of  gold.  The 
Bank  of  England,  following  ths  same  rather  sangnine  polioj  as 
hitherto,  reduced  thfl  4  per  cent,  bank  rate  to  S(  per  cent,  on  June  21, 
although  at  this  date  ^e  stock  both  of  eoin  and  bullion  was  lower 
than  at  the  correaponding  period  in  1905,  the  reserve  was  leae,  and  the 
ratio  of  reserve  to  liabilities  lower  (49  as  against  51).  Towards  the 
end  of  August,  however,  warning  signs  began  to  appear  that  another 
period  of  activity  was  at  hand,  and  the  sterling  exchange,  which  had 
been  deoHuing  alowlj,  began  to  fall  more  rapidly,  and  by  August  31 
had  reached  the  low  level  of  4-6390. 

September. — At  a  moment  when  British  bnaiiieas  men  were  soattored 
in  holiday  resorts  and  oblivious  of  all  business  cares,  the  New  York 
sterling  exchange  continued  steadily  to  fall,  and  on  September  5  it 
again  reached  4-8875,  the  minimum  figure  of  the  April  drain. 

September  5  (4  p.m.). — ^American  Secretary  (tf  Treasury  renewed 
the  process  adopted  by  him  in  the  spring  for  the  faoiUtatiou  of  gold 
imports,  and  he  agreed,  moreover,  to  accept  any  bonds  that  were  legal 
investments  for  the  aaviugs  bank  of  New  York  and  Uassachnsetts. 
The  offer,  annihilating  distance,  was  stated  this  time  to  apply  to 
importations  direct  from  Australia  or  any  other  distant  point, 

September  6 — America  withdraws  £403,000  in  gold  frcun  Bank  of 
England,  and  enters  the  London  market  for  bar  gold.  Gold  price  goes 
up  to  77-11  Jd. 

September  6.— America  withdraws  £403,000  in  gold  from  Bank  of 
England,  and  also  buys  all  the  available  supply  of  gold  bars  in  the 
London  market  at  the  high  price  of  78*0|ij. 

September  7. — America  withdraws  £604,000  in  gold  from  Bank  of 
EngUnd. 

September  8. — New  York  banks,  for  the  second  time  in  the  year, 
report  a  deficiency  in  cash  reserves  of  £1,816,000  below  legal 
minimum.  America  withdraws  £600,000  in  gold  from  Bank  of 
Enghud. 

September  10, — America  withdraws  £302,000  in  gold  from  Bank  of 
England. 

September  11.— America  withdraws  £1,003,000  in  gold  from  Bank 
<A  England. 

September  13,— America  withdraws  £400,000  in  gold  from  Bank  of 
England,  and  buys  all  available  gold  bars  in  London  market  at  high 
price  of  7B-^d. 

September  13. — Bank  of  England  nuses  rate  of  disoount  to  4  per 
oent.    (This  step  appears  to  have  been  taken  much  too  late.    Even 
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irhen  it  was  taken  the  increue  seenu  inadequate.  Tlie  action  was  in 
aeotad  witli  the  sangaine  view  of  the  eitoation  that  seems  to  have 
been  talcen  at  the  Bank  during  the  whole  of  1906.) 

September  18. — Bank  of  Grermanj  raises  rata  of  discoant  to  5  per 
cent. 

September  19.— America  withdraws  £75,000  in  gold  from  Bank  of 
England. 

September  20. — ^America  bnys  all  arrirals  of  gold  bars  in  London 
during  preeeding  week. 

September  26. — Bank  of  England,  having  its  supplies  thus  cnt  off, 
loses  £852,000  on  balance  during  the  week. 

Septeniber  27. — America  again  buys  all  supplies  of  gold  bars  in 
London  market,  but  does  not  have  recourse  to  the  Bank.  Later  in 
afternoon  American  Secretary  of  Treasury  aunounoes  that  in  view  of 
exceptional  stringency  in  America,  $26,000,000  of  Government  cash 
would  be  deposited  in  the  banks. 

September  28.— America  withdraws  £312,000  in  gold  bars  from  the 
Bank  of  England. 

September  29. — Egypt  be^ns  to  withdraw  gold  from  Bank  of 
England  to  move  cotton  crop. 

September  80.— American  official  returns  show  that  during  Sep- 
tember $31,600,000  worth  of  gold  and  gold  ore  were  impaled 
into  the  States.  Of  tliis  nearly  three-fourths  came  from  Gtreat 
BribuD. 

October  8. — Bank  of  England,  still  with  its  supplies  cut  off,  loses 
£1,856,000  on  balance  dnring  the  week. 

Oelaber  4. — ^America  again  bays  up  all  supplies  of  gold  bars  arriving 
in  London, 

October  10. — Bank  of  England,  still  with  its  supplies  out  off,  loses 
£1,985,000  ou  balance  during  the  week.  The  Bank  of  England  was 
now  in  a  very  weak  condition,  the  stock  of  coin  and  bullion  having 
dwindled  to  £29,119,163,  the  reserve  to  £18,289,833,  and  the  ratio  of 
reserves  to  liabilities  being  as  low  as  85^  per  cent.  Imperial  Bank  of 
Germany  raises  rate  of  disconnt  to  6  per  cent, 

October  11, — Bank  of  England  raises  rate  of  disconnt  to  5  per 
cent.,  higher  than  it^had  hera  since  1901.  New  York  sterling  ex- 
change rises  to  4*8590,  and  American  demand  for  bar  gold  in  London 
market  slackens. 

October  12.— Exchange  falls  to  4-8575. 

October  18.— Exchange  falls  to  4-8530. 

October  15.— Exchange  falls  to  4-6525. 

October  16.— Exchange  falls  to  4-8520. 
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Oefaber  17. — Bulk  of  Eagluid,  refluming  its  enpplies,  only  loses 
£465,000  ou  bslftDoe  dnriDg  the  ireek.    Ezcbkage  fills  to  4-B505. 

October  18. — Bank  of  EngUod  directors  Kt  weeklj  meeting  resolre 
not  to  Bhange  rate  (rf  diaoonnt  from  5  per  cent.  New  York  exoluiige, 
which  hss  been  fKlling  steulil;  since  rate  was  raised  to  5  per  cent  on 
October  II,  now  falls  more  smartly  to  4*8465  oa  the  annonnoement  of 
the  Bank  decision. 

October  19. — Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England  on  his  personal 
initiative  raises  rate  of  discount  to  6  per  cent  This  is  the  highest 
rate  for  seTen  years,  the  last  occasion  having  been  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Boer  War  in  November,  1899.  This  nnezpected  action,  reversing 
the  deeision  of  the  previous  day,  electrified  all  the  markets,  and  showed 
that  the  Bank  of  EngUnd  had  at  hut  abandoned  its  somewhat  snpine 
attitude,  and  was  now  thoroughly  on  the  alert,  and  alive  to  the  danger 
attendant  upon  the  rapid  fall  in  the  New  York  exchange.  The  efiect 
was  instantaneous,  and  all  the  exchanges  began  to  rise.  New  York 
rises  smartiy  to  4'8540. 

OeUber  20. — Exchange  rises  to  4-8610. 

October  22. — Exchange  rises  to  4-8660. 

October  23. — ^Exchange  rises  to  4*87.  Secretary  of  American 
Treasury,  in  view  of  situation  created  by  bis  action  in  facilitating  gold 
imports,  revokes  his  order.  He  also  permits  banks  having  deposits  of 
Grovernment  funds  with  Grovernment  bonds  as  collatnal  to  substitute 
Qp  to  a  total  of  $18,000,000  municipal  securities  for  the  Grovernment 
collateral,  conditionally  upon  the  GU>venunent  bonds  being  used  for 
basis  for  the  taking  out  of  new  circulation. 

October  24. — Bank  of  England,  with  its  supplies  resumed  (for  the 
6  per  cent  rate  had  shut  out  all  foreign  competition  for  the  bar  gold 
in  the  market),  still  loses  £1,048,000  on  balance  daring  the  week. 
Exchange  rises  to  4-8715. 

October  27. — Egypt  ceases  to  withdraw  gold  from  Bank  of  England 
The  withdrawals,  however,  since  8eptemt>er  29  had  been  unusually 
heavy,  a  total  sum  of  £4,985,000  having  been  withdrawn  during  this 
period.  This  exceptional  demand,  due  to  a  cotton  crop  of  unnsoal 
magnitude,  constituted  a  heavy  strain  upon  the  already  straitened 
resooroes  of  the  Bank  of  England, 

November  1. — Bank  of  England  is  now  enabled  to  reduce  its  buying 
price  tor  bar  gold  to  77*9^.,  and  secures  the  whole  of  the  arrivals 
from  South  Africa. 

November  10. — ^New  York  banks,  for  the  third  time  in  1906,  report 
a  deficiency  below  the  l^al  minimum  reserve  of  £803,000. 

November  16. — In  view  of  the  situation  in  London,  the  Bank  of 
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France  comes  to  the  M  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  allows  eotae  gold 
to  be  tranaferrad  aorosa  the  Channel.  The  first  paroel — in  the  shape 
of  American  eagles — of  £108,000  total  valoe  is  credited  to  the  British 
bank.  It  shouU  be  remembered  that  the  Bank  of  France  is  goremed 
bj  a  bimetallic  law,  which  allows  it  to  pay  out  either  gold  or  silrer  at 
its  dieeretion.  Therefore  no  considerabte  quantity  of  gold  can  leave 
the  bank  anlese  the  directorate  permit  it.  The  present  action  is  due 
partly  to  a  desire  that  the  British  Bank  rate  shonld  not  be  raised  still 
higher,  and  partly  to  the  normal  working  of  the  exchange  machinery, 
the  high  rate  in  London  making  it  more  profitable  to  employ  gold  in 
London  than  in  Paris.  The  payments  also  are  believed  to  have  some 
connexion  with  a  large  loan  negotiated  in  Paris  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company. 

November  17. — Secretary  of  American  Treasury,  having  visited  New 
York,  announces  that  he  sees  no  need  of  giving  further  assistance  to 
the  money  market 

November  2L — A  new  competitor  for  gold  appears  in  London.  The 
Republic  of  Brazil,  having  passed  a  law  converting  the  debt,  fixes  the 
value  of  the  milreis  at  ISd.  on  and  after  December  12.  As  the 
exchange  value  of  the  milreis  is  15^.,  it  becomes  a  profitable  ope- 
ration to  send  out  gold  for  the  purpose  of  getting  notes  at  ISd.,  which 
would  immediately  have  the  purchasing  power  of  15^<'.  Brazil 
therefore  withdraws  £700,000  from  the  Bonk  of  England. 

November  22.-~Bank  of  England  continaes  to  take  all  bar  gold 
offering  in  London  market,  and  fixes  price  at  77'9d.  per  oe.  The  weekly 
trsDsactiODS  of  the  Bank  now  no  longer  show  a  loss  on  balance,  and 
this  positioo  slowly  improves. 

December,  1. — New  Tork  exchange  on  London,  which  has  been 
hovering  between  4*8715  on  October  24  and  4-86S5  on  November  30, 
falls  to  4-8605. 

December  4. — New  York  exchange  falls  to  4-8596. 

December  5, — New  York  exchange  falls  to  4-Sfi65. 

December  6, — President  of  Imperial  Bank  of  Grcrmany  appeals  to 
Qovemment  and  people  in  G^ermany  to  lessen  their  use  of  gald,>nd 
expreeees  hope  that  bank-note  issue  of  20  marks  and  60  marks  denomi- 
nation, anthnized  by  Beicbstog  in  spring  of  1906,  will  enable  people 
to  dispense  with  gold  in  making  small  payments, 

Decembir  6^-New  YoriC  exchange  fiUIa  to  4-6636. 

December  6. — ^America,  Secretary  of  Treasury,  in  view  of  monetary 
position  in  New  York,  announces  that  on  and  after  December  16  he 
will  pay  at  onoe  dividends  on  Government  stock  that  will  not  reoUy 
become  due  until  between  January  1,  1907,  and  May,  1907,  witiiout 
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charging  anj  extra  int«rMt  for  the  prepajment.  The  total  value  of 
these  dividendB  thus  prepaid  is  estimBted  at  $12,000,000, 

December  7. — IHew  York  exchange  falls  to  4-8190. 

December  8.— New  York  exchange  falls  to  4*8450.  New  York 
banki,  for  the  fonrth  time  in  1906,  report  a  defioienoy  below  the  legal 
minimnm  reserve  of  £1,341,000.  This  deficit  in  the  reserve  is  stated 
to  be  the  Urgest  at  this  date  since  1893. 

Deeetnber  10. — British  Chancellor  of  Exchequer  questioned  in  House 
of  Conunons  as  to  the  fall  in  value  of  Consols  and  other  Trustee 
Securities.  (The  oanae  of  the  fall  b  obviously  the  high  rates  of 
interest  that  can  now  be  obtained  for  money).  American  Secretary  of 
Treasory  confers  with  Committee  of  American  Banker's  Auodation  at 
Washington,  and  announces  that  he  will  deposit  from  Treasury 
balances  $10,000,000  against  Savings  Bank  bonds,  half  to  be  retnm- 
able  January  20,  1907,  and  half  February  1,  1907.  He  also  ofibrs  to 
buy  $10,000,000  of  1907  Fonrs  at  101,  ex  interest. 

December  1 5. — American  Treasury  makes  heavy  payments  to  Ameri- 
can banks  under  secretary's  recent  ruling.  New  York  Banks,  for  the 
fifth  time  in  1906,  report  a  deficiency  below  the  legal  minimum  reserve 
of  £389,000. 

December  18. — Imperial  Bank  of  Germany  raises  rata  of  discount  to 
7  per  cent.  (This  rate  has  only  once  prevignsly  occurred,  i>.  in 
December,  1699,  at  the  time  when  the  Boer  war  was  exercising  great 
pressure  upon  the  English  money  market). 

DeeeuUier  19. — New  York  exchange  falls  to  4-8425.  It  is  now 
possible  to  withdraw  further  gold  from  London,  and  New  York  actually 
buys  £50,000  worth  of  bar  gold  in  the  London  market  The  New 
York  bankers,  however,  most  strongly  disuountenance  the  proceeding, 
and  no  further  gold  is  withdrawn.  British  Institute  of  Bankers  dis- 
cuss position  of  British  gold  reserves.  Yarious  American  companies 
ofiler  to  anticipate  payments  of  dividends  falling  due  in  January. 

December  20. — British  Cbanoellor  of  the  Exchequer  qneetioned  as 
to  the  issue  of  £1  notaa  in  England,  but  declines  to  commit  himself, 
and  states  that  the  question  of  the  British  gold  reserves  in  all  ita 
aspects  is  engaging  his  careful  attention.  Directors  of  Bank  of 
England  hold  a  protracted  meeting  to  consider  situation,  but  finally 
resolve  not  to  increase  Bank  rate  beyond  6  per  cent.  Intimation  is 
given,  however,  that  the  beginning  of  an  American  withdrawal  of  gold 
would  be  immediately  followed  by  an  increase  in  the  rate. 

December  21.— £606,000  received  by  Bank  of  England  from  Paris. 
This  flow  of  gold  from  the  Bank  of  France  has  been  continaing  fairlj 
steadily  since  it  began  on  November  16.    The  total  receipts  to  date 
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have  been  cIobb  upon  £3,000,000,  thus  helping  the  Bftnk  of  England 
round  »  very  ftwkwknl  comer. 

IkeetHber  21. — Ezoeptionally  high  rktee  of  interest  ohargod  in 
Zjondon  bj  banlEere  for  "  curjing  over  "  Ameriean  atooks.  It  is  etftted 
tb»t  these  rates  axe  higher  than  has  been  known  for  twenty  years. 

December  26. — American  Secretary  of  Treasnry  visits  New  York 
to  confer  with  international  bankers  upon  threatening  situation. 

December  27^-New  York  exchange  falls  to  4-8405. 

The  present  sitaatton  is  critical,  but  the  New  Year  should  witness 
the  return  of  cnrrenoy  to  New  York  from  the  interior  of  America,  and 
there  are  other  circnmstances  which  may  yet  oome  into  play  to  avert, 
OT  at  any  rate  postpone,  the  threatened  crisis.  The  position  is  t>eing 
disooaeed  at  length  in  all  the  chief  British  and  American  economic 
jonri»ls,  and  the  following  sentence,  nsed  by  the  Londou  Economitl  ou 
December  22,  1906,  pertinently  sums  up  the  genwal  attitude  :  "The 
monetary  situation  presents  anomalies,  aspects,  and  anticipatJons  which 
render  its  study  of  profound  interest,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  evolution  of  practically  a  new  order  of  circumstances  does  not 
stand  out  as  one  of  the  most  noticeable  features  of  the  year  which  is 
cm  the  point  of  termination." 

Tbbasdbt  Bstukmb, — (i.)  Britith. — The  condition  of  the  national 
revenue  to  December  1,  1906,  continues  to  be  highly  satisfactory. 
In  customs  the  reduction  in  the  tea  duty  bom  6d,  to  5d.  per  lb.  has 
been  in  operation  since  May  14,  1906,  and  the  coal  export  daty  was 
abolished  on  November  1,  1906.  The  Chancellor  estimated  that  these 
reductiouB  in  customs  receipts  would  cost  the  Treasury  £2,000,000 
ID  the  financial  year  expiring  March  31,  1907,  but  the  reduction  to 
December  1  is  only  £540,000.  There  is  thus  evidentij  plenty  of 
margin  for  the  four  months  yet  to  run. 

The  growth  in  the  income  from  the  Death  Duties  is  sufficiently 
ramarkable  to  deserve  mention. 

IT.  Bxnmi  bmhtto  ibok  BairiBa  Diath  Duma 
(April  to  December.) 

A^  1, 1901,  to  DMsmber  S,  1904         7jmmO 

•      1906,  „         2, 190S         8,681/100 

,      1900.  „         1,1908         10^)68,000 

The  total  national  revenue  to  date  exceeds  that  of  1905-6  by  over 
JBI,250^000.  On  the  other  hand,  the  total  national  expenditure  is  over 
£4,000,000  leas.    The  total  net  financial  improvement  in  the  Treasury 
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position  to  date  over  the  equivalent  period  in  190&~6  is  thus  oyer 
£5,250,000,  notwithstanding  the  redactions  in  taxation  and  tbe  in- 
oraased  oontribntion  to  the  Siaking  Fund.  It  is  now  praetioallj 
certain  that  the  snrplns  in  1907  will  be  very  handsome,  and  altboogh 
this  surplus,  according  to  law,  will  have  to  be  allocated  to  the  re- 
demption of  the  National  Debt,  the  improTing  financial  position 
ahoold  justifj  the  Chancellor  in  announsing  farther  large  remissions 
of  taxation. 

One  of  the  comforting  results  of  this  pnident  financial  policy  is  the 
progrsssiTe  reduction  of  the  Treaanry  overdraft.  At  the  end  of 
December  the  Treasnry  always  occupies  its  most  anfavooiable  posi- 
tion. Taxpayers  persistently  decline  to  pay  the  income  tax  until 
towards  the  end  of  the  financial  year,  but  the  Gtovernment  has  to 
find  the  salaries  of  the  Navy,  Army,  and  Civil  Service  constantly 
thronghont  the  year.  Conseqaently  there  is  a  gradually  increasing 
overdraft  until  December,  when  it  is  rapidly  paid  off.  The  lower 
this  overdraft  is,  of  course,  the  smaller  the  sum  that  has  to  be  paid 
for  the  temporary  financial  accommodation,  and,  with  a  6  per  cent. 
Iwnk  rate,  it  is  peculiarly  comforting  to  be  able  to  record  this  pro- 
gressive diminution. 

V.  Bkitisb  TuAsnas— Ezobbb  or  Cdxbiht  Bsmnirrai 
ovxa  Cus&iHT  BioBms. 

Deoembv  S,  IQM IXB8SJK8 

„        %  1905 10,011^7 

1,  isoB uwe? 

(ii.)  American. — The  Washington  Treasury  continues  to  maintain 
its  recently  improved  position,  and  the  first  four  months  (Jnly  to 
October  inclusive)  of  the  American  financial  year  1906-7  show  a 
pleasant  snrplns.  The  great  improvement  in  the  recent  position  can 
be  seen  from  the  foUowing  table : — 

VI.  AimioAH  TaBASuaT— Baukoss. 
(4  months,  to  October  SI.) 

SoUu*. 

OctoberSl,  I9H<deficIt)  -ilJKMXO 

1906  (deficit)         ..     -14,798,000 

1908  (mrplui)        4-  8,496^000 

This  difibrence  has  been  obtained  without  legislative  changes,  and 
is  Beamingly  the  outcome  of  improved  trade  and  the  more  searching 
administration  of  the  Boosevelt  Cabinet.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
improvement  which  has  been  hitherto  due  solely  to  increase  of  the 
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receipts  is  now  reinforced  bjr »  diminution  of  the  expendttDres.  The  total 
expenditnre  for  the  four  months  to  October  31,  1906,  is  $8,749,000 
less  thAD  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1906,  This  is  chiefly  due 
to  the  reduced  expenditure  debited  to  the  Navy.  Daring  the  whole 
calender  year  1906  the  Navy  is  debited  with  $10,000,000  less  than  in 
1905,  bat  this  may  possibly  be  a  question  of  acoonnting,  as  the  new 
snb^iead  "Pnbltc  Works"  shows,  daring  the  same  period,  an  increase 
of  $16,000,000,  and  it  may  simply  mean  that  charges  hitherto  debited 
to  the  Navy  are  now  debited  to  "Fablic  Works." 


CuBKSMT  FoBKiOH  Tba.DE. — British  Foreiffn  Trade. — The  British 
foreign  trade  returns  continue  to  show  remarkable  increases,  though 
in  considering  their  totals,  regard  should  be  had  to  the  constant  increase 
in  the  prioe-level  of  commodities.  The  returns  to  November  80, 1906, 
are  as  follows : — 

VIL  BaiTUH  liifoaTB. 
Ol  montiis,  ending  HovemlMr  30l} 


iw. 

INS. 

US*. 

Total  imports  to  date 

m^m 

612,173,848 

563,879,384 

Xnerem  in  1806  over  1904  .. 

„        1KB..        .. 

+  64,8M<87 

+  41,206,788 

- 

VIIL  BunsB  BxposTS. 

USi. 

IMS. 

ust. 

BritUiK^orb          

9n74S,7«S 
63,881,642 

801,371,273 
7*700,418 

77,417,814 

Total  e^orts 

£336,827,408 

e372,076,686 

£421,881,062 

Increue  in  1906  over  ISOt  .. 

„        1S06..         .. 

8fi,0S3,«47 

48,a04,3«7 

- 

Ckitf  Changes  in  Foreign  Trade. — ^The  chief  changes  in  British 
foreign  trade  dcving  the  period  from  Jaanary  to  November,  1906,  were 
ae  follows : — 
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H.IX.  Chim  Chahom  in  BEiTBa  Foums  Tiudb  (1808>  ^^^^ 

(11  moDth*,  (uding  Norembei  30.)  S^^^kT 

1.  BzpiMta  of  ootttn  goods         lucreuB    7,fiB6,2S3 

2;  ttqwrti  flf  iroQ  and  rted  numnfiirtnrw »  7,242,«» 

3.  Imports  of  mMtufutuTedmeUla(i>tliertiiu  Iron  and  ited)  „  6,7Tft729 

4.  In^orto  of  noD^atiable  food  and  drink „  S,714,1SI 

6.  Biqiorta  of  ooal  ukt  OOke       „  G,1U,UI 

6.  K^wrte  at  miiedUneoM  minnfantarM »  4|100|MI0 

7-  Import!  of  wood  ftod  timber »  4,064,179 

8.  Imiiwta  of  rkw  wod »  3,461,308 

9.  Ezpmta  trf  DMchltierT «  3,269,218 

la  Bzpwta  of  neir  ibipa 3,0M«S0 

11.  Imports  <rf  mMt  ,.  „  3^006,329 

The  Ktrare  incladeB  all  olwngefl  ezeeeding  £3,000,000  in  valae. 
The  anftl^Bis  of  these  ehai^es  in  detul  is  u  follows : — 

1.  JExporlt  of  Cotton  Goodt  (+  £7,596,233).— The  largest  in- 
oreksed  sale  is  to  Torkef  (+  102  million  jsrds),  the  Argentine  Be- 
pnblic  (+  S5  million  Tsrds),  Colnmbik  and  Fsaama,  reflecting  the 
Fsnanu  Oanal  works  (+21  million  yards),  Egypt  (  +  1 7}  million  ysrds), 
and  to  Aastralia  (+  17  million  yards).  China  oontinnee  to  diminish 
her  porohases  (-  IS2  million  yuds),  but  the  sales  to  China  in  1906 
still  largely  exceed  those  in  1904  (-f  116  million  yards).  The  in- 
creased export  of  cotton  msnafactares  to  highly  protected  countries 
is  still  to  be  noted,  i.e.  the  United  Sutee  (4  22  million  yards),  and 
Germany  (+  9  million  yards).  The  fears  expressed  that  Japan  will 
cease  to  need  British  cotton  goods  find  only  slight  sapport  in  the 
figures  to  date  (—9  miUlon  yards).  The  price  paid  by  Japan  for 
this  slightly  diminished  import  is  greater  (+£70,000),  thns  possibly 
indioating  the  import  of  a  slightly  superior  quality  of  goods. 

2.  ExporU  of  Iron  and  Steel  Mantffacture  (+  £7,212,tiX)).— The 
increase  oontinues  to  be  widespread.  Exports  of  pig  iron  have  in- 
creased by  nearly  500,000  tons,  which,  reflected  in  valnes,  has  brought 
in  some  £2,300,000  extra — a  striking  testimony  to  the  increased 
Talae  of  iron.  The  inoreaeed  demand  from  the  United  States  is 
remarkable,  as  will  he  seen  from  the  folloiring  table:— 

X.  Bbitish  Exports  or  Pie  Iboh  to  thb  Ubitid  Statu. 
(11  months,  to  November  SO.) 

qnuH^.  Ttloa. 

19M 61,SSB 239.960 

ISOB 162,782 704,616 

1906 248,891 1,302,733 

.Another  marked  feature  is  the  acceleration  of  the  flow  across  the 
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North  Sm  into  Holland  (4- 160,000  toiu),  Gernunj  (+  155,000  tons), 
and  Belginm  (-f-  70,000  tons).  These  inoreues,  however,  do  not 
mean  »  oorreeponding  diminntioa  in  British  iron  ore,  becanae  the  in- 
oreued  oatflow  of  pig  iron  is  partly  balanoed  by  a  coirespondingl; 
inoreased  inflow  of  iron  ore,  of  which  the  moBt  ralnable  portion  cams 
from  Spain  (+  £880,000). 

Of  mannfaotured  iron  exports,  galvanized  sheets  show  an  increase 
of  nearly  £1,000,000,  mostly  to  India  (+  £870,000)  and  Argentina 
(4*  £260,000).  The  earthqnakes  in  America  probably  account  for 
the  inoreased  exports  to  "other  conntries"  (+£220,000),  which  in- 
olndea  the  United  Stetee,  and  to  ChiU  (+  £150,000).  The  stagnation 
in  Soath  Africa  conttnaes  to  be  marked  by  diminisliing  purchases  of 
galvanized  sheets  (—  £70,000).  Nearly  all  of  the  many  teohnical 
divisions  into  which  iron  mannfactnreg  are  grouped  continne  to  show 
anbstantial  increases,  bat  rsilroad  iron  continnes  to  be  less  in  demand, 
the  decreased  export  Iiaving  been  75,000  tons  less  than  in  1905.  The 
decreased  demand  is  chiefly  from  British  India  (—  45,000  tons). 

8.  Itnporti  of  Manv/aelured  Melalt  (other  than  iroH  and  iteel) 
(+£5,770,729). — An  mcrease  due  very  largely  to  higher  prioes. 
Ttiese  high  prioes  are  having  so  marked  an  effect  on  the  index  num- 
bers that  it  is  desirable  to  record  the  present  position. 


XL  Panns  pis  Ton  or  Raw  Mitau  in  Lohdoh. 


IMSCaversee) 

IMS 

19H 

I90S 


It  will  be  seen  that  all  the  prices  are  yet  higher  than  they  were  on 
Septembn  7  (p.  478). 

The  effect  of  these  "rises  "  upon  trade  is  given  below  : — 

(a)  Copper, — £1,800,000  more  paid  for  an  increased  impart  of 
only  1800  tons.  Abont  £400,000  of  this  increase  goes  to  Spain,  and 
£800,000  to  the  United  States.  The  bulk,  however,  goes  to  countries 
not  separately  stated  in  the  Trade  Returns. 

(fr)  Tin.— £2,100,000  more  paid  for  an  increased  import  of  only  4000 
tons.  The  chief  benefit  of  this  aocmes  to  the  Straits  Settlements, 
which  receive  £1,600,000  more  for  an  inoreased  export  to  the  United 
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Kingdom  of  some  2500  tODB !     Australia  beDefite  to  the  extent  of 
nearly  f  800,000. 

(c)  Lead. — £850,000  more  paid  for  a  decraMed  import  of  18,000 
tons.  Spain  agun  derives  most  benefit  from  this  rise,  £150,000  more 
having  been  paid  to  her.  Anstralia  is  not  taking  anj  advantage  from 
this  position,  her  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  (—  18,000  tons) 
being  markedlj  below  those  of  1905, 

4.  laportt  of  Nim-Ihitiable  Food  amd  Drink  (+£5,711,181).— 
Bntter  aoconnta  for  about  one-fourth  of  this  increave  (+  £1,722,873), 
abont  170,000  extra  cwts.  having  been  imported  chiefly  tiom  Russia 
and  the  United  States.  Over  £1^00,000  more  has  been  spent  in 
cheese,  due  largely  to  higher  prices.  The  benefit  of  this  mainly  fell 
to  Canada,  which  obtained  £850,000  more  for  sending  only  an  extra 
90,000  cwts.  The  same  tondenoy,  rather  more  markedly  prononneed, 
b  noticeable  in  lard,  60,000  additional  cwts.  being  the  only  material 
result  of  an  increased  expenditure  of  neatly  £650,000.  The  benefit 
in  this  oaae  chiefly  goes  to  the  United  Sutes.  Some  £150,000  more 
has  been  spent  in  fish,  ohiefly  in  canned  salmon  from  Brittah 
Columbia. 

5,  ExporU  of  Coal  and  Coie  (-j- £5,140,111).— The  coal  export 
duty  of  It.  was  abolished  on  November  1, 1906,  and  the  effect  of  the 
abolition  is  mvked  by  an  increased  export,  during  the  month  of  No- 
vember only,  of  800,000  tone,  lepreaenting  in  value  nearly  £500,000 1 
(See  voL  xv.,  p.  161.)  Taking  the  year  as  a  whole,  the  increaaed 
export  is  very  largo  (+  fj,000,000  tons),  and  the  increased  value  is 
also  large  (4-  over. £5,000,000).  The  following  table  shows  the  order 
of  merit  of  the  chief  consumers  of  British  coal. 


XII.  Onnr  Pubchaubs  n  fiunm  Coaii, 
(11  months,  to  Novemlxr  30.) 


T.D.tX>lWbt. 

Mo„M. 

1.  Prance         

8,678,257 

4,2«a;783 

2.  Italy  

l»iiMl 

i,143,»l 

&  Gerniany 

(WI78,SSe 

S.  Bos^          

2312^168 

^14,178 

^ilWlO 

k^     ;:    ;:    :; 

2,US31S 

2jn4,7« 

1.154,872 

The  chief  changes  since  1905  are  a  large  increase  in  the  purchases 
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of  Fruioe  (+3.W0/)00  tons')  aad  ot  Italy  (+1,400,000  tons). 
Gflnnuty  B^  shows  >  very  slight  deereue  (—  80,000  tons). 

6.  ExporU  ^  MueelhMotu  Manufacturei  (+  £1,100,960).— The 
ohief  feattm  here  is  a  lu-ge  inoresse  in  railway  tracks  and  waggons 
exported  (+£900,000).  The  motor-car  trade  is  growing  apaoe  (1904, 
£280,000  ;  1905,  £486,000 ;  1906,  £719,000),  while  the  sale  of  eyeUs 
has  now  exceeded  £1,000,000.  Cement  shows  an  increase  of  £260,000, 
linoleam  ot  £800,000,  aod  stationery  of  £150,000,  while  even  the 
domestic  nmbrella  adds  nearly  £100,000  to  the  total 

7.  ImporU  of  Wood  and  7W6«-  (+£4,064,179).— This  item 
appears  in  this  list  tor  the  first  time,  the  increase  sinoe  August  81 
faETiDg  been  rapid.  The  tendency  is  towards  higher  prices,  though 
the  rise  is  only  just  beginning  to  be  noticeable.  This  can  be  seen  by 
oomparing  the  November  imports,  where  a  decrease  of  5000  loads  of 
dressed  timber  oosts  some  £60,000  more.  On  the  whole  year  the 
ohief  ohange  is  in  dressed  timber,  where  670,000  extra  loads  cost 
£8,200,000  nsore,  of  which  £1,000,000  extra  has  gone  to  Bnssia, 
£900,000  to  Cansda,  and  £570,000  to  Sweden. 

8.  ImporU  of  Raw  Wool  (+£8,461,886)— due  to  rather  higher 
prices  and  a  total  increased  import  of  8  million  lbs. ;  the  chief  increase 
being  from  India  (+  7^  million  lbs.),  New  Zealand  (+  6|  million  lbs.), 
Argentina  (+  4  million  lbs.),  and  Bossia  (  +  3^  million  lbs.).  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  a  diminished  export  of  wool  from  Australia 
of  7  million  lbs.  obtains  for  the  colony  an  increased  payment  of  £500,000. 

The  British  Empire  is  a  large  wool  producer,  and  in  the  following 
table  of  the  relative  positions  of  the  ohief  sources  of  home  supply  of 
raw  wool  the  imperial  sooroes  are  given  in  italics  : — 

ZnL  Somwas  or  Bbitisb  IUw  Wool  Sdfplx  (1906). 
(11  nxntln  to  Hovemlxr  30.) 


OBObT. 

Bi.md.ti  OK 

1.  Anttralia 

iilfeitZealaml         

7.  Sooth  Am^  (West  Coast)                         '.'. 

28,llft,tiS 
22,30%0S4 

19,168,71s 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  four  most  important  positions  continne  to 


'  The  inoMwed  French  purchasei  to  Angost  31,  IftW,  given  c 
7J3l»flOO  tons,  ihookl  have  rrad  1,900,000  tons. 
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be  held  bj  sectioDB  of  the  Briti«Ii  £in|»rfl,  ftnd  among  the  remaiimig 
ooantries  France  has  taken  South  America  down  bj  one  place.  There 
ie  a  steady  growth  year  hj  year  in  the  qnontity  <tf  raw  wool  imported 
from  Franee. 

9.  ExporU  of  Machiturj/  (+£8^69^13). — This  inoreaae  oonsifltB 
of  increases  o{  (a)  some  £1,400,000  in  misoellaneonB  machines,  ohiefl; 
to  oonntries  in  Europe  and  South  America ;  (i)  £1,000,000  in  textile 
maohineT7,partl;toIndia(4-£S00,000),theUnited  States  (+£200,000), 
and  to  minor  European  oonntriea  (+  £300,000) ;  and  (e)  £900,000  in 
Bteam-enginea,  ohiefij  to  South  America  (+ £660,000  in  locomotives 
and  £170,000  in  other  Bteam-enginsB). 

10.  Expttrtt  of  New  SUpt  (+  £3,051,660). — This  inoreaae  is  ohieflj 
due  to  the  recent  sale  of  old  British  ships  of  war,  but  there  is  a  steady 
inoreaae  in  the  sals  of  manufactured  ateam-ehips. 

U.  IntporU  of  Meat  (+£8,008,329).— ITearl;  £2,000,000  of  this 
increase  is  doe  to  higher  prices  for  bacon,  the  actual  inoreased  import  of 
this  item  being  only  90,000  cwts.  Nearljlthe  whole  of  this  90,000  cwts. 
has  come  from  the  United  States,  who  have  taken  over  £1,000,000 
extra  for  it.  Canada  has  managed  to  get  £100,000  more  for  3000 
extra  cwta.,  and  Denmark  £320,000  more  tor  1900  cwts.  less  I  The 
same  kind  of  moTsment  has  been  going  on  in  hame,  wIl^v  a  total 
inoreased  import  of  2300  owts.  has  cost  £860,000  extra.  The  baUnoa 
of  the  total  inoreaae  in  this  division  is  due  to  fresh  beef,  where  there 
has  been  an  increased  unport  of  600,000  owts.  at  an  increased  cost  of 
over  £1,000,000,  The  oontinoed  growth  in  the  British  supply  ttma. 
Argentina  deserves  a  table. 


XIV.  BaiTiBH  Impobtb  ot 

FaasH  Bur 

FBOa 

ARenmitA. 

qUDtUlM. 

Vdm 

IMS        

1904        

leoa      

1908        

1,6S1,M7 
2,280,7m 
2J6I3JJ68 

138WM 
2506,811 
3,2»,708 

The  imports  from  Argentina  have  ah«ady  passed  tiiose  from  the 
United  States  in  quanti^,  and  approach  them  in  value. 

12,  Importi  of  Ram  Cotton.— This  article  shows  an  increase  of 
£2,581,082  over  1905,  but  thb  figure  does  not  reveal  the  magnitude 
of  the  change,  as  the  decreased  quantity  imported  has  been  no  leas 
than  2,000,000  owts.  The  fall  has  been  entirely  in  the  cotton  im- 
ported from  the  United  States,  the  Egyptian  cottoo  b«ing  practically 
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equal  in  qoantity  to  tliat  imported  in  1905.  The  prioe,  however,  has 
been  mnofa  heavier  (+  £1,600,000).  It  ie  noteworthy  that  the  cash 
paid  to  Egypt  for  raw  cotton  has  this  year  been  more  than  one-third 
of  that  paid  to  the  United  States.  Apart  from  India,  the  raw  cotton 
grown  in  the  British  Empire  eoatinnes  to  be  qnlte  a  negligeahle 
quantity. 

Skipping  CUaraneet. — Concurrently  with  the  growth  of  foreign 
trade,  the  cargoes  cleared  and  entered  are  increasing.  The  net  increase 
in  cargoes  clesred  to  November  30,  1906,  is  4,546,139  tons,  and  in 
cargoes  entered  1,749,609  tons.  The  percentage  of  the  increase  carried 
in  BritiBh  ships  continues  to  be  greater  than  in  foreign  ships,  the  ratio 
being  roughly  3  :  2  in  cargoes  cleared,  and  10 :  7  in  cargoes  entered, 

Thb  Diskctior  of  Bsitish  Trade. — The  figures  are  now  pub- 
lished up  to  September  80, 1906,  and  it  is  proposed  to  contiuue  the 
olassifioatioD  adopted  in  the  October  issne  of  this  Review. 

IvpOBTiNO  CointTRixs  IN  Obobb  OP  MxBiT  (9  months,  to  Sep- 
tember 80) : — 

(a)  iKPOBTDta  COtlHTBISa  OF  THE  FIRST  CLASS  (OVBR  £100,000,000 
PER  AHNVX). 

1.  United  Slatet  of  Ameriea, — ^Imports  into  United  Kingdom, 
diminieliing  in  value  daring  1904  and  1905.  The  figures  to  September  30, 
1906,  however,  show  a  great  leap  upwards,  wiping  out  the  diminutions 
of  1904  and  1905,  and  attaining  the  record  figure  of  £92,149,023. 

(b)  Impobtoio  codstries  of  thb  bscomd  class  (over  £50,000,000 
Ain>  UNDER  £100,000,000  per  annck). 

2.  France. — Steady  increase  year  by  year.  The  total  to  September 
SO,  1906,  is  £41,054,104. 

(c)  Impobtiho  coumtbibs  of  thb  thibd  class  (otbr  £25,000,000 
AND  under  £50,000,000  per  annum). 

8.  GerMony. — 1904  showed  a  slight  set  back.  This  was,  however, 
more  than  wiped  out  in  1905,  and  there  is  an  excellent  growth  in  1906, 
die  figures  to  September  SO  are  £27,944,142. 

4.  NetherlandM. — Practically  stationary  from  1903  to  1905.  A  good 
increase  in  1906.  Figures  to  September  30  e  £26,958,163.  Some  of  this 
merchandise,  however,  comes  down  the  Bhine  into  Holland,  and  is  thus 
really  German  is  origin. 

5.  /lufio.— This  section  of  the  empire  rises  from  the  6th  to  the  oth 
plaoe.    The  imports  from  India,  however,  aro  not  increasing  much. 
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1904  shoved  »  gre&t  aJTance  over  1908,  but  the  ^nrea  for  1905  sod 
1906  ve  0UI7  slightlj  above  those  of  1904.  To  September  30, 1906,  the; 
are  £25,800,725. 

6.  Canada. — This  section  of  the  empire  risei  from  the  9th  to  the 
6th  plaoe,  chiefly  owing  to  the  nnnsaally  Urge  leap  upward  of  the 
importa  sect  to  the  mother  oountrj  in  1906.  This  inoreaae  OTor  1905 
to  date  is  nearly  £5,000,000,  the  figures  to  September  30  being 
£22,222,073. 

7.  Ruttia. — The  rise  of  this  oountrj  from  the  10th  place  to  the  7th 
is  due  solely  to  the  seaeonal  character  of  the  trade,  the  September 
quarter  being  an  ezoeptionally  favourable  one.  Judged  bj  previoos 
years,  however,  this  country  shows  no  progress.  There  was  a  leap 
upwards  in  1905,  but  this  improvement  has  not  been  maintained,  and 
the  1906  fignre  has  fallen  back  to  £22,104,251,  approximately  the 
level  of  1908  and  1904. 

8.  AuttraUa. — Conversely  with  Russia,  the  fall  of  this  Bootion  of 
the  empire  from  the  5th  pUce  to  the  8tb  disgnises  a  real  improve- 
ment. Australia  for  the  past  four  years  has  been  doing  eapitally,  and 
there  have  been  very  large  rises  yew  by  year  sinoe  1902.  As  an 
evidence  of  this  great  rise,  it  should  l>e  noted  that  the  total  to  September 
30, 1906,  (£21 ,674,965),  greatly  exceeds  that  for  the  whole  year  of  1908, 
and  nearly  equals  the  whole  year  of  1904. 

9.  Belgitim.—TnAe  was  practically  stationary  from  1908  to  1905. 
1906,  however,  makes  a  better  showing,  the  figures  to  September  30 
being  £21,475,548. 

10.  ArgeKtina. — This  country,  which  entered  the  third  class  tor  the 
first  time  in  1905,  is  finding  some  diffionlty  in  maintMning  its  position, 
the  figures  to  September  30  revealing  a  cessation  from  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  preoeding  years,  and,  indeed,  a  slight  set  back  below  1905.  The 
figures  to  September  SO  are  £19,048,892. 

EzpoRTiMO  CouNTBiEB  IK  Okdkb  09  Mebit.— (<■,  &)  There  are  no 
countries  of  the  first  and  second  classes  to  which  the  United  Kingdom 
exports  goods. 

(c)  EzPORTiiro  oomrrRiBS  or  the  thibd  class  (otkb  £25,000^)00 
AND  uirDBK  £50,000,000). 

1.  India. — A  very  large  increute  to  September  80  in  1904  over  1903, 
and  thenceforwards  a  steady  and  oonsiderable  inereue  year  by  year. 
The  total  export  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  September  80, 1906  = 
£38,312,178. 

2.  Gn-fNowy.— The  continued  and  steady  rise  m  British  exports 
into  BO  highly  a  protected  country  as  Germany  is  very  remarkable. 
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The  total  BritiBh  export  to  SeptAmber  30, 1906,  was  £24,479,462,  whicli 
figure  is  well  above  the  exports  for  the  whole  jear  of  1908. 

COMPABATITX  FOBXIGK   TbADB  OF  UHITSD   KlNaoOH  WITH  THAT 

or  OTHSR  Canr  CoimaBCiAL  Nations. — The  United  Kingdom  stiU 
muiitsiiis  its  snpranucy  over  all  other  countries  as  the  chief  trading 
nation. 

(i  U.S.A. — In  the  export  trade,  the  lead  that  the  United  Kingdom 
had  over  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  figures 
to  June  80  (p.  477)  has  sabstantiallj  incroased,  and  it  is  now  about 
£24,000,000. 

XV.  OoxPAKATivB  BzFOBTB— UnriD  EnrosoK  ahu  tTsmn  Scatis. 
(9  monthi,  to  September  Sa) 

UnlM  Klirtwn  rnlM  SUt« 

S  £ 

19M 221,189,000 301,128,000 

1005 SlM96,O00 S2M32,000 

lOOD ZJSJOHJiU} 2S3,gM,000 

In  imports  there  is,  of  course,  searoel^  any  comparison  yet,  and  the 
figores  to  date  show  that  the  States  are  not  making  the  progress  that 
is  geoerally  looked  for  from  them. 

XTI.  CoKPABATivi  iNroaTB— UirnxD  EuaDox  akd  tlxins  Stans. 
(0  months,  to  Septembei  30.) 

nnttid  Khiatom.  UvitM  SUM. 

A  S 

laOt 945308,000 150,540,000 

1B06 SS2,6334W0 181,724,000 

1900 380,107^)00 1B7.486A00 

(ii.)  Germany. — The  (Jerman  figures  have  now  been  published  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  reveal  a  rapid  growth  of  Gierman  trade, 
pskftionlarly  in  importe.  The  period  given,  however,  includes  the  two 
months  prior  to  the  inerease  of  the  tariff  on  March  1,  1906,  and  there 
was  a  msh  at  that  time  to  stock  goods  in  German  warehoases  before 
the  tariff  came  into  force.  A  fairer  comparison  will  be  possible  in 
1907. 

XTIL  CoNPAKATivi  BxpoATS— Unns  Kuanov  abb  Qsbkabt. 
(9  mcmtlM,  to  September  30.) 


845,868,000 230J»0,000 

852,933,000 243,ff7«,000 

380,107/)00 2B8,9e»,000 
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XTIII.  COMPAUTIVB  IXP0KT§— USITID  KllMIIOM  MD  OkRIUlVC. 

(ft  nwntha,  to  September  30.) 

1W< 221,189^000 180,161^000 

190B 2U3MI.000 301,207,000 

IMM    ..        278,OK0OO 22130^000 

Whkat — (i.)  Gtneral  PoriHan. — The  figorei  for  the  fint  thirteen 
weeks  of  the  cereal  jt»x  1906-7  to  Septoober  29,  1906,  show  that  the 
level  ot  the  general  woTld-«xports  of  1905-^  is  not  being  kept  up. 
The  total  qoantit;  exported  during  the  thirteen  weeks  has  practioally 
returned  to  the  1901-5  level  of  114,500,000  Winchester  boshels. 
Baeeia  is  showing  a  marked  decrease,  and  indeed  all  exporting  oountriea 
show  some  decrease,  except  the  United  States  and  Canada,  which 
show  an  increase,  and  which  are  returning  towards  their  nsoal  level. 
A  feature  of  the  position  which  was  referred  to  in  the  October  issue 
(p.  478)  is  now  becoming  more  markedly  prominent.  This  is  the 
increasing  accumulation  of  unsold  wheat  in  the  United  States.  The 
reduction  in  the  stock  from  February  to  Jnne  in  1906  was  the  smallest 
for  several  years.  Consequently  in  August  the  unsold  stock  beoame 
unusually  large,  larger,  indeed,  than  in  any  year  since  1901,  and  at  the 
end  of  September  the  addition  of  the  new  wheat  had  raised  the  stock  to 
the  level  it  has  generally  ooonpied  during  recent  years  about  the  middle 
of  November.  The  breach  in  the  dam  that  was  formed  in  August  and 
September  allowed  prices  to  fall  as  low  as  25«.  9d.  per  quarter,  and 
tills  movement  shows  itself  by  an  unusual  sabsidiary  depression  in  the 
usually  rising  figures  of  the  early  autumn.  But  the  outflow  was  steyed 
when  the  price  reached  this  level,  and  since  this  date  prices  have  been 
hovering  between  2S$.  and  27  ■.  The  course  of  these  prices  seems  to 
suggest  that  the  accumulation  may  be  the  result  of  inability  of  the 
Americans  to  market  their  wheat  at  a  sufficient  profit  above  the  cost  of 
prodnction,  rather  than  a  deliberato  "  comer."  Whatever  may  be  the 
cause  of  the  accumulation,  however,  it  is  aeoessary  to  record  ite  exist- 
ence, and  to  vateh  the  oonsequentiat  evente.  This  may  have  been  one 
of  the  contributory  causes  of  the  unusual  number  ot  American  finance 
bills  in  London,  which  have  served  to  complicate  the  monetary  situa- 
tion.   The  comparative  figures  to  date  are  as  follows : — 

XIX  Stock  or  Whiat  availabue  m  Uhitbd  Statis  asp  Cakada.    - 


IDOe,  Hovember  17  71.e27,000 

igofi,       „      18  sajmfxo 

1901.    „    IB  48^^1000 

ig03,    „   21  i7,613JKN) 
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(ii.)  Britith  Parckaiet, — The  praoent  chief  soarces  of  the  British 
wheftt  supply  are  shown  by  the  following  table : — 

ZZ.  BouBOn  or  BunSH  Wbut  kXJi  Whxat  Flock  8ti»t,T  (19MX 
01  monthi,  to  Norember  30,  lOOflL) 


Wb«»t 

WhtMBoar. 

TM^ 

1.  United  Statee  d  Amoriu 

Ite-^.    :: 
iST::    ::        :: 

e.Aiutnli»         

2(W7a/)00 
18,486.200 
13,766,200 
]0,2G«,S00 
11340,300 
7JS30,100 

8,Mft!770 

1,727,K» 
530^000 

20,8M,77O 
13,755,200 
11,840,200 

Compued  with  the  table  pabliehed  on  p,  479  (eight  montbB  to 
August  31,  1906),  the  onljr  oh&nge  in  relatire  position  is  the  change 
in  plMies  of  India  and  Anstralia. 

Compared  with  1905  (eleven  months  to  November)  the  changes  are 
more  considerable. 

ZXL  BiuTiTx  FonnoM  or  CmMr  PBontrasss  or  Wkut  oonmiaD  ir  Bbtmih. 
(11  Dunths,  to  November  SO.) 

1.  United  StatM Bnada. 

2.  ArKBnlina Argentina. 

X.  B*uA India. 

4.  Cuada AattraUa. 

6.  India        UnitedStatas. 

6t  Anrtralia  . .  p«n«jtn 

(iiL)  BrititA  Coiuumption. — The  figures  of  the  British  home  con- 
sumption for  the  first  thirteen  weeks  of  the  British  harTCst  year  of 
1906-7  rereals  a  diminution  of  the  total  consumption.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  position  at  the  end  of  Ifoyember  for  the  pest  five 
years,  and  it  will  be  aeen  that  the  consumption  this  year  is  distinctly 
lower.  The  cause  is  not  very  obrions,  but  it  maj  be  dne  to  the  present 
year  baring  been  a  fairly  good  year  for  British  farmers.  In  that  case 
there  would  be  less  need  for  immediate  reallxatioa.  But  in  this  case  it 
would  seem  that  the  vacunm  would  have  been  filled  by  increafled 
fortign  importation,  whioh  has,  however,  not  been  the  case. 

ZXIL  BastoB  (Horn)  OomntpnoH  or  Whx&t  roa  IS  Wuks,  BKOua 
Novnoas  24. 

1M«  M^BSflOO 

iBoe        s8,9gs,ooo 

im  88,870300 

l«n  40,427300 

1902  tSMlJKO 
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The  Ubla  BhowiDg  the  lelative  consamption  of  home-grown  bihI 
foreign  irheat  shows  that  the  home-grown  is  below  the  level  ctf  1905, 
but  ooosiderably  above  the  yeftra  preceding  1905. 

SXUL  BaiTtsH  (Horn)  OoirnHPTtoN  or  Hoxi^bowk  asb  FoBnsR  Wheat. 


i«^ 

IMi-l. 

.««. 

l(M-T. 

Fonign  Import.      .. 
Home-grown  Mb*   .. 

88.760,100 
8,877300 

8],^8!800 

12,9W,S00 

25,610,800 
10,848,200 

ToUl  borne  uppUet 

40,427  J»00 

38,870,800 

38,985,100    i    8e,3SBJ)00 

CoTTOH. — (i.)  The  General  Situation, — ^During  the  put  three  months' 
the  cotton  position  hfts  gradually  returned  to  a  more  normal  state.  The 
oontinnance  of  the  polio;  of  **  holding-off,"  which  was  adopted  daring 
the  preTioas  qoarter,  was  obvionsl;  limited  b;  the  capacity  of  the 
British  "  reserre,"  and  as  the  demands  of  the  mills  were  gradually  con- 
suming this  reserve,  it  became  necessary  again  to  enter  the  market 
Consequently  the  fall  of  August  (p.  46 1 )  was  succeeded  by  a  slight  rise 
in  September  and  a  swifter  rise  in  October.  At  the  beginning  of 
Novembw,  reliable  atatiBtical  data  seamed  to  show  that  the  1906-7 
crop  would  be  a  very  large  one — estimated  at  about  18,000,000  bales 
— and  this  infomiation,  uoupled  with  the  pressure  that  was  bdng 
exerted  in  financial  circles  for  the  redemption  of  outstanding  cotton 
drafts,  oansed  a  competition  among  American  sellers  to  do  busineH 
with  British  buyers.  Therefore  in  November  prices  fell,  notwith- 
standing the  low  state  of  the  British  reserve,  and  the  reserve  is  now 
being  replenished  at  fairly  remnnerative  prices. 

(iL)  The  Britith  Po$itio». — The  following  table  shows  that  the 
British  mills  have  been  in  full  operation,  the  number  of  bales  consumed 
to  November  23  being  at  the  record  level  on  this  date  of  3,152,937. 

XXI7.  BaiTisB  OonTKiTioif  of  Balis  ov  Baw  Cottoh. 


Jtoan7ltaKa*«ib«n. 

B^««™.. 

Obia(><«I«ri«i.nv. 

1908        

1906        

1904        

1905        

3,462,987 
8,867,439 
2,808,281 
2,74B,SD6 

+  86^)8 
+  874488 
-63,0« 

The  corresponding  table  of  imports  during  the  same  periods  shows 
how  greatiy  the  British  have  been  "  holding-off "  during  1906. 
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ZXV.  BuTUH  Ihfobts  or  Balu  ot  Raw  Cottoh. 


jMWyltoHm 

-*-». 

B^i-p-M. 

CbmtiMirnlnMTW. 

1906        

IKK        

1004        

1008        

ftlSOpHS 
2,006,401 

-472,285 
+  606,420 
+   88,141 

The  table  abowing  tbe  state  of  the  reflerve  bX  the  Twions  poriods 
indioates  how  tbe  Taoaam  has  been  filled.  It  will  be  seen  that,  not- 
withstanding this  depletion,  tbe  reaerre  on  November  23,  1906,  was 
atUl  a  respectable  height  compared  with  prerions  years. 

XXTI.  BaiTUH  B«iKn  8kxk  dt  Raw  Conos. 


»<«.*-». 

.—«-«*. 

taunooprrrtmiiw. 

lOOS           

lOOB           

I00«           

im        

421,430 
725,000 

400,270 

-296,6» 
+  234,790 
+  182,010 

The  comparatire  ralne  of  tbe  British  reserre  on  November  23 
daring  the  four  past  jrears  is  shown  by  the  foUowiog  table  : — 

XXTIL  TALtn  or  BamsH  Bmans  or  Baw  Cottos  ox  Novbxbib  23. 
VilM  pB  ponal. 


1006 


«1S,480 


619 
6-17 


6,624,061 
0,310,913 


1908  ..    808,260  ..    644      ..        ..    4,186321 

(iiL)  The  Ameriean  Paiition. — The  American  figures  are  now  pub- 
lished to  September  30,  and  the;  illustrate  bow  the  existence  of  this 
reserve  has  enabled  Great  Britain  to  "hold  oS"  to  a  greater  relative 
extent  than  the  other  chief  oonsnming  countries. 

XXVni.  Cash  Paio  to  nnran  SrAns  roa  Baw  Oonos. 
(0  monthi,  ending  Septsmbsr  M) 


IM*. 

IfM. 

Ciuu«itDiMa. 

United  Klicdom    .. 

DoUin. 
94300,481 
62,300,794 

ia,7wm 

S1,SS7JU 

10,266,229 
18,768,684 

-18,302,767 

-     ,320^6 
+   4J»0,766 
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Taking  the  sales  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  the  following 
table  shows  the  effect  of  the  comparatively  higher  prices  obtained  hy 
the  States. 

XXn.  CUH  EBOBIVID  BT  THI  DsiUD   BrATn   IK   RHPBOI   OT   BXPOBTS  Ot 

Alw  ConoK. 

iraa) 


"-*-'"— "^ 

CUinMlnd. 

190*           

1806           

im        

IUtt3,4B0 
3,076,286 

Dolkn. 
197,228A1S 
220479,281 
206,8e«W»7 

(iv.)  Brititk  Salei  of  Manufaettntd  Good*. — The  export  sales  of 
cotton  goods  mannfaotnred  in  Britain  in  1906,  to  November  30,  con- 
tinue to  be  of  unprecedented  magnitude. 

ZXX.  SzFOBi  8ai«  or  OonoH  FAsaios  lUNiiTACTuaiD  m  QaaiT  Bbitaik 
(11  months,  to  November  SO.) 

iao« 7G,64ej« 

1MB 8s,ass,att 

1906 91^l,87« 

This  trade  is  now  beooming  very  remarkable ;  there  is  nothing  else 
like  it  in  the  world. 

The  relative  position  of  the  chief  customers  for  these  goods  is  shown 
in  the  following  Uble.  The  changes  that  it  becomes  necessary  to 
record  are  the  disappearance  of  the  United  States  as  one  of  the  eight, 
and  the  appearance  of  Australia  in  iu  place — an  interesting  testimony 
to  the  growing  prosperity  of  Australia.  Egypt,  which  has  also  had  a 
most  prosperons  season,  rises  to  the  fifth  place,  displacing  Argentina. 
The  Dutch  East  Indies  lose  one  place,  sinking  to  the  eighth  on  tiw 
list. 

ZXZI.  Chut  Dht»atioxb  or  Corron  FABnios  iiAin7rA<nirBU>  in  Qbzit 

Bkitaiit  (1906). 

(II  months,  to  Horember  Sa) 

1.  Bengal 10.449^2 

8.  China  CiDclnding  Hong  Eoo^ 8,476,187 

S.  Bomber 7.768,770 

4.  Tnrkqr 4,SS7,«SS 

&  ^7pt       S;88SJM0 

8.  Argentine  BepoUic      %6<C301 


8.  Dutch  Bsst  Indfei         2,218/187 
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ScoAB. — Sagv  is  fairly  Hteady.  Cane  engu,  on  Deoember  1, 1906, 
wu  8<,  per  cwt,  and  beet  9<.  I|<1  The  reaction  from  the  corner 
of  190S  continues  to  be  illustrated  by  the  table  of  British  importa  : — 

XXXIL  Susut  iMPoanD  iicto  Dsitzi)  Kihsiwii. 
(11  months,  to  Norembw  sa) 


T«r. 

QuntUrtmportrf. 

MMfU. 

.«»    

i9oa     

30,40S,008 

17,878,608 
16,710,026 

IMfiennoB 

4,11*410 

3.\B8m 

Thus,  in  the  first  eleven  months  of  1906,  Great  Britain  has  obtained 
4,115,110  cwtB.  more  sugar  for  £2,158,977  less  money  than  In  1905. 

Fbioes  GtBHiKALLr, — It  is  necessary  to  record  the  fact  that  prices, 
boUl  British  and  American,  are  climbing  at  a  rate  that  is  putting  a 
great  strain  upon  the  world's  gold  reseryes,  and  that  gives  ground  for 
Bomo  reasonable  apprehension  as  to  the  fntnre  coarse  of  events.  It 
is  obvions  that  the  rise  cannot  continue  indefinitely,  but  it  seems  to  be 
getting  more  rapid,  and  it  will  be  clear  from  a  consideration  of  the 
obserrations  on  this  month's  trade  returns  that  new  commoditieB  are 
beginning  to  join  in  the  race.  All  the  chief  banks  of  the  world  are 
now  Btrictlj  on  the  defensive,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  even 
their  united  strength  will  be  sufficient  to  curb  these  sanguine  develop- 
ments. 

ZXZnL  Tn  Bbicibb  SunaMK  Nnvna. 

1900.  MvvHbsr TS-e 

„     October        78-5 

n     Stptcmber 776 

„      Angost         767 

•     July 76-4 

lOOS-  Avenge        72 

1904.       „  70 

iMn.       „  60 

1002.       „  60 

1001.       „  70 

looa       „  76 

1800.       „  68 

1808.       „  84 

1807.       -  62 

The  Sauerbeck  index  number  of  "  materials,"  where  the  chief  rises 
■re  taking  phtce,  is  87*1.  This  is  the  highest  figore  recorded  since 
the  early  part  of  1880,  when  it  was  89. 
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XXXIT.  Tbx  LoHiwii  "EaosoHm"  Nvmue. 

IWM.  KoTHba aCOl 

„      October         24G8 

H      Soptunlwr 2366 

n     Aagnat         2341 

_      July 2M9 

1905.  Jnlj 2183 

H      Jtaattj        9136 

IB04.  July 2130 

„     Jannaij        3107 

1903.  July 2111 

»     JaanATT        2008 

1902.  Jnly 19W 

„     JU1I1U7        IMS 

1901.  JMUurj        2IS6 

1900.  Jaowiy        21tS 

189a  JuiuTj        191S 

less.  JftnouT        1800 

1697.  JuHUry        1960 

The  EeoHontitt  on  December  8, 1906,  reported  that  the  index  number 
stood  then  at  &  higher  level  than  for  many  years  past.  From  the 
table  of  the  Economitt  numbers  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  it 
appears  necessary  to  go  back  to  1860  to  get  a  higher  IflveL  The 
number  at  that  date  was  2538. 

XXXT.  Thi  Aiixkioah  "BiuMiuBr"  Noiiaik. 

1906.  DwMibn  1  (eqnil  to  BriUih  Komiber  namber  MOU 

„      NoTwnber.l         87«9 

„     October  1 8-6U0 

„      September  1         8-M28 

»      August  1 S*S376 

„      Jnlyl         8-3389 

1906.  Janoarr  1 8*0827 

190*.  JaniuiT  1 7-0S8& 

1003.  JaniuuT  I 8-0789 

1902.  January  1 T-flOOt 

1901.  Jaanary  1 7-S673 

1000.  JaDDMTl 8t>171 

1890.  Jannary  I O-SOaO 

1898.  Januar;  1 6-6784 

1897.  Janoaryl 6*1164 

The  Bradatreet  number  (as  revised)  does  not  go  back  beyond 
January  1,  1692,  So  the  present  level  is  unprecedented  so  far  as 
Bradatreet  is  concerned. 
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ZXXTL  Thb  Avwuoui  "Dim's"  Ndkbib. 
(FrioM  in  New  York  (Atj,  imtMrUotwd  to  oonnimptioDO 

igO«.SM«ntorl         UW-ITS 

r,     Bovmber  1       10««83 

„     October  1            lOS-336 

-     „     Septombflrl        lM-387 

„     Angortl 102WS 

-     Julyl       106-216 

IMS.JU111M7I           lOff-318 

1904.  JaanaiTl           100-142 

IKS.  JtDoaiT  1           lOOWKI 

1902.  Jmhimj  1           101-887 

1001.  JMiuai7 )           S6-668 

lOOa  JuiiutTl           OS-20fi 

ISOIkJanur;]           »        ..  80-423 

1808.  JuiimrT  1           79W0 

1807.  Juiuiy  1           7S-S0S 

The  present  level  is  Btatod  to  be  the  highest  for  ot«  twent;  years. 
It  is  deeirable,  in  conneetion  with  these  numbers,  to  note  the  move- 
oents  in  the  British  bank  rate. 

XXXVIL  B&Ti  OF  J>aoi>tniT  at  tmi  Bank  or  BHaLAiiD> 

1906.0etiAnU tpustBt. 

„     Octoborll S       » 


„     JnneXl  Si  , 

190IL  Aversge         S  » 

IB04.       „  »A  « 

1908.       „  81  • 

i»a       „  »JV  „ 

1901.    „        n  n 

1900.       „  4  . 

18eft       .  ^  » 

1898.       „  8i  . 

18«7-       .  2*  - 

It  is  interesting  too,  in   this   stormy  fttmosphere,  to  wateh 
bdiATionr  of  silver  in  its  relationship  to  gold. 

XXXTIII.  PuoB,  FU  OS.,  or  Studabs  Saru. 

190«.S«nBb«99 an 

„     OctobeiZS 32t 

„     8eptember2e  81^ 

«     AngostaO SOI 

.     JnljaO  Ki, 

190S.  ATsnge         271| 

1B04.        «  261 
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1903.  Avenge         2^ 

1902.  „              24A 

1901.  „              27A 

1900.  „              2^ 

189a  „               27A 

1898.  „               S6il 

1897.  „              27A 

Silver  plajs  a  pecnliu  part  in  the  eoonomy  of  nations.  It  is  rather 
like  the  hour  hand  of  a  wateb.  At  times  when  oopper,  tin,  lead,  and 
iron  are  moving;  rapidly  forward,  silver  begins  with  greater  deliberation 
to  move  more  slowly  forward.  Bat  ite  move  is  of  higher  significance, 
and  although  most  of  the  important  nations  have  now  adopted  a  gold 
standard  of  currency, yet  silver  oontinnes  to  wield  an  inflnenoe  in  their 
afikirs  that  oannot  be  negleoted,  and  that  will  oertwnly  show  itself 
if  the  rise  bsoomea  more  pronounced. 

The  whole  eitnation  arising  from  this  great  expansion  of  the  price- 
level  of  commodities  throughout  the  world,  is  of  the  moat  intense 
interest,  aad  its  development  should  be  narrowly  watched.  The  strain 
will  fall  first — indeed  is  abeady  falling — upon  the  bank  reserveB,  and 
the  resulting  sitnation  may  easily  contain  the  elements  of  dangerons 
deveUtpmente. 

MisoxLLAMEODB. — (i.)  Brititk  Unemplo!/ed  Setmmt. — The  trade 
union  percentage  of  unemployed  at  the  end  of  November,  1906,  was 
i'5  per  cent.  The  month  of  October  was  distinguished  by  a  sudden 
rise  of  the  pereentage  whioh  continued  into  November,  but  this  does 
not  mean  that  the  gradnal  improvement  of  employment  whioh  began 
in  January,  1906,  is  ceasing.  The  oaose  of  the  rise  is  purely  local, 
and  was  due  to  a  dispute  in  the  Clyde  shipyards,  affecting  about  15,000 
workers.  The  claim  of  the  men  was  for  an  advance  of  5  per  cent, 
on  piece  work,  and  1<.  6d.  per  week  on  time  rates.  Chiefly  owing 
to  this  dispute  the  number  of  workiag  days  lost  in  October,  1906, 
was  414,300,  as  compared  with  176,000  in  October,  1905.  This  dis- 
pute oontinoed  until  November  21,  when  work  was  resumed  at  the  old 
rate  of  wages.  On  November  1,  15,600  Welsh  coal-miners  strnok  in 
order  to  compel  non-unionists  to  join  the  federation.  This  dispute 
continued  nntil  November  15,  when  work  was  resumed,  the  object  of 
the  strike  having  been  attained.  Owing  tu  these  two  large  dispntes, 
517,800  days  were  lost  in  November,  1906,  as  compared  with  169,800 
in  November,  1905. 

The  general  decrease  during  recent  years  in  the  percentage  of 
nnemployed  can  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  which  shows  that 
(here  is  room  yet  for  further  rednotions  to  get  to  the  1899  level : — 
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XZXIX.  PiBoaiiTUfl  o 


B&III8H  UmiPLOTiD  (T.n.)  DVRiHa  MoHi!H  or 


I9H 

leos 

1006 


(ii.)  BriHih  Pauperiitn. — The  total   nnmber   of  paupers   reliered 
continnsB  to  fall  steadUj,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  foUowiu^  table  : — 


XL  HimxBB  ov  BsiniH  PAtrpaaa  bkliktsd  on  onb  SsLHinD  Dat. 
(SS  wiected  nrban  districts.) 


September 
Octobm  .. 
November 


ST0.74O 
37S,eM 
S8^762 


-12,284 
-12,486 
-10,Sfil 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  rate  of  decrease  in  pauperism  bae  slightly 
aooelerated  since  the  pnblicatioa  of  the  table  on  p.  484. 

(iii.)  Work  at  the  London  Dochi. — The  average  number  of  labourers 
employed  at  the  London  Docks  per  daj  has  been  as  follows  : — 


XLI.  kmm»  Nukhib  or  Luotmns,  raa  Dat,  at  Lohmh  Docks. 


BiotemlMi 
October 


12,240 
12,092 
12,US 


n,S47 
12,261 
18,060 


(iv.)  iSmmsm  thipped. — The  nomber  of  seamen  shipped  daring  the 
eleven  months  ending  November  30,  1906,  was  433,589,  as  against 
4084!69,  for  1905,  an  increase  of  26,270. 

(v.)  iVi'ee  of  Bread. — The  following  table,  baaed  on  retnma  horn 
856  Britisb  Co-operative  Societies,  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  average 
quarterly  finctoations  of  the  price  of  a  4-lb.  loaf  in  Great  Britain  : — 
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XLIL  VuuATioHB  iH  PuoB  OF  Bkiut  a  Ouat  BaiTiLiH. 


Mwdil 

JuiMl    .. 

September  1 
Dftbemberl 


S'3I 

S*1S 

ess 


The  mucimam  limit  of  flactiiatia&  of  an  ftTfirage  4-lb.  lo&f  between 
JuatKTj  1,  1904,  Mid  September  1, 1906,  hu  therefore  been  Jrf.  The 
present  price  is  the  loweat  during  this  period. 

(vi)  BritUk  Railwoji  Goodt  and  Mineral  Traffic  ReeeipU. — Thia 
exoetlent  index  of  Brittah  home-trade  ftctivity  records  reoeipta  daring 
the  first  fortf-eight  weeks  of  1906,  to  December  I,  of  £49,904,746,  or 
£1,482,670  (2-9  per  cent.)  above  the  corresponding  period  of  1905. 

(vii.)  Brititk  Bankert'  CUaringi. — The  aggregate  amount  of  bills 
and  cheqnes  oleared  in  the  British  bankers*  clearing  hoosea  is  as 
followB  ^— 


XLIIL  BunsB  Biuncutf  Ciiuaiifa  Reiubbs,  IIXM- 


TowanlMilnf. 

dnMrralHrlng.     j              TgM. 

1908  (to  Dwember  S) 
1906    „ 

10,069,977,000 

+  f327,4eft«)0 
=  3-09  per  cent. 

928,380^)00            II,8253S&000 
872.097.000           UM%VliSm 

InareateblOOa      ..  | 

+  f  66.392.000          +  i38%878fl00 
=  6S4  per  cent.  J   =a-36pM««t. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  rate  of  increase  has  slightly  diminiabed 
since  the  publication  of  the  last  table, 
(Till.)  The  Price  of  Contoli  is  as  follows  ^— 

XLIT.  CoKPisATiva  PatOB  or  Conota. 

1903,  DeoMuber  9  Crednoed  froni  2{  to  Sf  per  cent  on  Aprils,  1903)  ..  88^ 

1904         „        !        871 

1906         H        6        89U 

1906         „        6       S6A 

It  will  be  aeen  that  the  1906  prioe  ia  the  lowest  of  the  four  yeara. 
Tbie  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  rise  in  the  value  of  **  money,"  which 
obviously  dlminiBhes  the  attractiveness  of  gilt^dged  secnritiea. 
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The  Tabiff  Posmon. — (i)  The  German-American  SiltiatioH. — 
The  Uriff  reUtiotu  of  Oennanj  aad  the  United  States  are  again 
beginning  to  attract  attention.  Ttie  period  for  which  the  Baiohstag 
extended  ttie  most-favoured-nation  treatment  to  the  States  expires  on 
June  80, 1907,  and  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  interests  {nvolved 
the  Waahington  Government  has  sent  a  speoial  oommeroial  embassy 
to  Berlin,  consisting  of  Mr.  Xorth,  Director  of  the  United  States 
Cenans,  Ur.  James  L.  Gery,  Chief  of  the  Customs  Division  of  the 
United  States  Treasury,  and  Mr.  N.  T.  Stone,  Tariff  Expert  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labour.  Bepresentatives  of  the  German 
Qoremment  wilt  be  designated  to  oo-operate  with  the  American 
commissioners,  and  the  negotiations  will  take  plaoe,  for  the  present, 
in  Berlin. 

(ii)  TAe  Wettem  European  Commerciat  Position. — The  Franco- 
Swiss  Commercial  Treaty  was  voted  on  November  21,  1906,  hj  the 
French  Senate,  by  192  te  59,  after  having  been  approved  by  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  the  previous  week  by  495  to  58.  France 
prudently  reeerveB  to  herself  the  right  to  terminate  the  agreement  at 
a  year's  notice. 

(ill)  The  Canadian  SiituUi&n. — The  Canadian  Minister  of  Finance, 
in  his  eleventh  budget  statement  delivered  before  the  Canadian  House 
of  Commons  on  November  29,  1906,  announced  that  the  Canadian 
Government  have  determined  to  introdnoe  a  Bill  that  the  Canadian 
Tariff  should  be  modified  into  the  form  indicated  in  the  issne  of  tiiis 
Beview  for  October,  1905  (vol.  xv.,  p.  465).  A  triple  tarifi  will  be 
snbetitnted  for  the  present  deferential  system.  The  maximum  sohedule 
will  be  used  for  the  protectionist  countries  commercially  hostile,  the 
intermediate  schedule  for  protectionist  countries  commercially  friendly, 
and  the  minimum  sohedule  for  the  free-trade  mother  country.  The 
minister  estimated  that  the  present  preferentiaJ  tariff  had  been 
beneficial  to  Canada,  and  had  resulted  in  the  rednotion  of  Canadian 
taxation  by  £5,600,000  during  the  nine  years  it  has  been  in  operation. 
The  miuimom  schedule  will  no  longer  be  a  nniform  percentage,  but 
the  items  will  have  specific  duties.  Some  of  these  will  be  greater  and 
soma  less  than  the  present  percentage,  but  the  minister  estimates  that 
the  changes — taken  as  a  whole — are  likely  te  be  oommercially 
advantageona  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Gknbbai.  EooMomo  Position. — (t)  Britith. — The  foregoing 
retoms  indicate  the  continuance  of  the  trade  prosperity  recorded  in 
previous  issues.  The  only  cause  for  anxiety  is  the  gradual  tightening 
of  the   strain    on  the  bank  reserves,  chiefly  owing  to  the  constant 
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iDcreoBfl  of  the  price-lerels  of  commoditiBg,  uid  the  tntnre  development 
of  this  BttnRtion  can  Boorcelj  be  foreseen.  It  muBt  aiao  be  remembered 
that  BritiBh  DAtion&I  expenditure  ia  still  some  £23,000,000  per  ftnaom 
beyond  the  poBition  thkt  it  ooonpied  before  the  Boers  crossed  the 
Nfttal  frontier  in  1899,  ud  it  is  verj  deeintble  that  this  heavy  burden 
on  the  taxpayer  should  be  cleared  avray  before  the  next  cycle  of 
depression  reaches  these  shoree. 

(ii.}  AmMiean.-~Tii»  American  situation  is  becoming  obscured  by 
the  same  strain  on  the  bank  reBerves — in  perhaps  a  rather  more 
accentuated  form— that  Is  prevalent  in  Europe.  Apart  from  this 
question,  the  American  position  continues  to  be  sonnd.  The  Federal 
Treasury  is  now  comfortably  jogging  along,  and  is  able  to  make  both 
ends  meet  There  are  signs,  however,  that  tlie  present  rate  of 
Increases  of  Federal  income  may  not  continue,  but  against  this,  it  has 
always  to  be  remembered  that  the  National  Debt  charges  in  America 
are  small  and  are  diminishing. 

(iij.)  Colonial. — Canada  is  continuing  to  do  quite  well,  so  is 
Australia.  India  has,  perhaps,  not  progressed  quite  so  rapidly  as  in 
former  years.  The  dark  spot  in  the  British  economic  outlook  ib  South 
Africa,  which  so  far  shows  little  sign  of  improvement. 

Owes  Flbhimq. 
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REVIEW. 

L'ARGENTINE  AU  YINGTI^ME  SI&CLE.  Par  Albert  B. 
MABTimz  et  Maosicb  Lewandowski.  Aveo  nae  Introduotioa 
par  Chaslss  PKLLseBon.  [132  pp.  8va.  5  tn.  Colin.  Puis. 
1906.] 

The  authors  of  this  work  on  Argentina  hare  the  important  qnalifi* 
cation  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  Trith  their  eubject.  H.  Martinex 
baa  been  Under-Secretary  ot  State  in  the  Argentine  Department  of 
Finance ;  M.  Lewandowski  is  a  dietinguiBhed  French  finanoier,  who 
has  iuTestigated  the  financial  condition  of  the  oountr; ;  and  M.  Palle- 
grini,  an  ex-Preeident  of  the  BepnbLic,  who  while  in  office  guided  its 
affiurs  anccesBfallj  through  a  difficult  orisiB  in  its  history,  oontrlbutea 
au  interesting  introductory  atndy  of  the  remarkable  formation  and 
growth  of  the  young  state.  To  the  financial  part  of  the  subject 
valuable  help  has  been  given  by  M.  Romero,  formerly  Minister  irf 
Finance,  and  M.  Ernest  Tomquist,  who,  though  not  a  politician,  haa 
rendered  material  service  in  the  work  of  economic  ezpausion  and 
finaucial  recnrganiaation. 

The  primary  object  of  the  book  is  to  make  the  wonderful  develop- 
ment of  the  almost  illimitable  natural  resources  of  the  Argentine 
and  its  commerce  better  known  in  Europe,  and  particularly  in  Francei 
The  writer  of  the  preface  remarks  that  England,  having  fuled  in 
her  attempt  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  plant 
herself  upon  Argentine  soil  by  fmce  of  arms,  has  taken  a  peaceful 
revenge,  and  now  rules  there  by  the  power  of  English  capital  and 
enterprise,  controlling  to  a  large  extent  its  railway  system  and  its  chief 
ports,  and  exercising  a  great  influence  over  all  its  branches  of  industry 
and  commerce.  France  has  taken  a  far  less  important  part  in  the 
•etHKmiie  evolution  of  Argentina.  This  is  attributed  in  a  large  measure 
to  prevailing  misoonoeptions  among  the  writer's  fellow-conntrymen 
and  defective  knowledge  as  to  the  true  condition  and  resources  of  the 
country.  Frenchmen,  we  are  told,  are  apt  indiscriminately  to  confound 
all  the  peoples  of  South  America  ae  being  continually  a^tated  by  the 
same  restless  revolutionary  spu-it  which  has  made  most  of  them  a 
byeword  for  instability.     Happily  for  Argentina,  the  revolntionary 
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Hpiiit  iban  hts  sucoumbed  to  the  spirit  of  peuafnl  enterprise  utd 
progreas.  For  ftltbongh  in  the  put  the  personal  element  liss  played 
too  strong  a,  part  in  the  goTernment  of  the  eonntiy,  Argentina 
potsesses  to-day,  ire  are  aasnred,  a  strong  execatiro  and  canstitntional 
power  irhich  knows  how  to  make  itself  respeoted.  The  long-standing 
frontier  dispute  with  Chili  having  been  peacefully  settled  hy  arbitra- 
tion, the  national  armaments  Jiave  been  reduced,  and  the  derelopment 
of  the  material  resonroes  of  the  country  is  no  longer  impeded  by  the 
ieat  of  war.  Efiectual  means,  too,  have  been  taken  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  the  natural  scourges  which  had  repeatedly  devastated 
the  orope  and  decimated  the  cattle.  The  young  Republic  baa 
triumphantly  emerged  from  all  these  troubles,  and  the  immenso  and 
fertile  phuns  of  the  Pampas  have  produced  meat  and  corn  in  such  abun- 
dance as  to  attract  an  inAnx  of  European  gold  estimated  at  more  than 
fiOO  million  francs,  'and  a  tide  of  emigrstion  which  in  the  year  1901 
brought  186,000  workers  into  the  country.  The  Argentine  has  there- 
fore every  promise  of  a  great  future  before  it.  M.  Pellegrini  deolarea 
that  to-day  it  occupies  a  position  as  remarkable  as  that  of  the  United 
States  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  that  at  its 
present  rate  of  progress  it  will  attain  before  the  end  of  the  present 
century  an  importance  equallmg  that  to  which  the  United  States  has 
sinoe  risen.  He  tolls  us  that  he  once  made  this  remark  to  President 
Boosevelt,  and  the  president  replied  with  characteristic  decisiveness  of 
judgement,  **  In  a  shorter  time  still ;  fifty  years  will  be  long  enough  to 
enable  yon  to  profit  by  our  experience,  and  all  that  human  progress  has 
accomplished  daring  the  nineteenth  century." 

M.  Pellegrini  nukes  a  comparison  of  interest  from  ethnological  and 
psyobologioal  standpoints  between  the  colonisation  of  South  America 
and  that  of  the  United  States.  The  winning  of  independence  by  the 
Spanish  colonies  resulted  in  their  being  split  up  into  fifteen  distinct 
republics,  and  from  a  comparison  of  the  anarchy  into  which  they  were 
thrown  with  the  orderly  growth  and  development  of  the  great 
Republic  of  the  north,  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  difference  was  dne 
to  certain  qnalitiee  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Latin  races.  M.  Pellegrini  calls  in  question  this  oonclnsion.  It  is 
necessary,  he  points  out,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  truth  upon  the 
subject,  to  study  the  origin  of  these  races,  and  the  particular  methods 
of  colonization  imposed  upon  them  by  the  force  of  historic  facts.  The 
North  American  colonies  having  been  first  founded  by  English  settiers, 
in  the  heterogenous  immigrations  which  followed  the  original  settlers 
formed  a  nacleus  to  which  the  later  colonists  attached  themselves,  and 
thus  perpetuated  the  manners  and  cnstomB  of  the  former,  and  their 
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sooifti  and  politioal  institatioas.  The  aboriginal  Indiaufi  were  driven 
away,  and  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  oonntry  was  in 
exdnsire  posBeeaion  of  ooloniflta  from  the  north  of  Europe,  who  at  the 
time  of  their  declaration  of  independence  formed  a  single  nation  nnited 
by  all  the  bonds  which  could  gire  it  coheaion  and  solidarity.  Sat  bo 
with  the  peoples  of  Latin  America.  The  bold  mariners  of  Spain 
launched  ihemBelTes  upon  unknown  seas  to  conquer  virgin  soil  and  new 
enbjeota  for  their  king  and  country.  The  natives  were  not  driven 
away,  but  reduced  to  servitude.  They  were  made  Catholics,  but  were 
taught  no  other  politioal  creed  than  passive  obedience  to  their  rulers. 
When  the  day  of  emancipation  arrived,  this  immense  colony  split  up 
into  a  number  of  small  repnblios,  the  greater  part  of  the  population 
being  composed  of  Indians  converted  to  Christianity,  or  half-breeda 
whose  sole  politioal  ideal  was  personal  rule.  It  was  only  in  the  urban 
centres  of  population,  where  the  white  race  predominated,  that  there 
was  any  desire  for  political  freedom.  The  conflict  of  these  two  irre- 
concilable elements  invariably  resulted  in  anarchy  and  internecine 
strife.  The  policy  of  Spain  hod  been  that  ct  closing  the  whole 
oontinent  to  contact  and  commerce  with  the  outside  world,  so  that  the 
population,  abandoned  to  isolation  and  ignorance,  became  an  easy  prey 
to  the  greed  and  avarice  of  their  masters.  The  political  problem  which 
presented  itself  In  South  America  was  therefore  very  difierent  from 
that  which  the  founders  of  the  North  American  Bepnblio  successfully 
encountered,  and  far  more  diffioult.  The  South  American  constitntions, 
framed  after  the  models  of  the  United  States  and  of  Switzerland,  soon 
beoame  dead  letters,  because  they  were  in  utter  contradiction  to  the 
traditions  and  cnetoms  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  required 
for  their  saccessfnl  application  a  kind  of  political  education  which  was 
wholly  wanting.  It  is  only  by  a  slow  and  gradual  process  that  this 
primary  defect  is  being  remedied  in  Argentina,  and  that  the  elements 
of  anarchy  are  being  extirpated.  Much  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  the 
work  of  removing  obstacles  to  national  stability  and  unity.  One  great 
source  of  weakness  is  that  there  are  no  permanent  departments  of 
administration,  and  that  the  whole  olBciat  personnel  is  changed  with 
the  advent  of  each  new  government.  In  the  United  States  this  system 
does  great  harm,  and  it  is  particularly  injurious  to  a  new  country  that 
hat  but  recentiy  emerged  from  a  state  of  anarchy. 

In  the  Argentine  a  new  raoe  u  springing  out  of  the  most  heterogene- 
on>  elements,  and  a  national  sentiment  of  unity  and  patriotism  is  being 
evolved.  Though  a  young  country,  destitute  of  great  traditions,  its 
inhabitants  are  developing  a  remarkable  attachment  to  their  native  or 
adopted  land,  and  are  beginning  to  glorify  it,  not  after  the  manner  of 
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Virgil,  when  he  uinted  a  soil  fertile  in  heroee,  but  u  the  mother  o( 
•  rioh  harreaU  and  abounding  in  material  prOBperitj.  The  people 
of  Argentina  exhibit  to  the  fnll  that  remarkable  faoolty  of  uiimilation 
which  seenu  to  be  a  partionlar  prodnot  of  the  great  continent  of  America, 
The  oontinnal  stream  of  immigrants  is  qoioklf  abaorbed,  and  their 
affection  for  the  land  of  their  birth  aoon  beoomea  anbordinate  to  their 
attachment  to  the  land  of  their  adoption. 

The  population  of  Argentina  now  ezoeeda  fire  milliona ;  it  is  tor 
the  meet  part  of  European  origin,  and  will  inoreaee  the  more  rapidly 
as  the  tide  of  emigration  to  the  United  States  ia  oheoked  bj  the 
growing  difficult  of  finding  an  oatlet  for  it  there.  The  Argentine, 
with  its  kindl7  climate,  its  fertile  prairies  covered  with  flocka  and 
herds,  within  «aaj  reach  of  the  ocean,  and  its  immense  fields  of  wheat 
and  muze,  might  well  furnish  bread  and  meat  in  sufficient  quantitiea 
to  feed  Ute  whole  ot  Europe.  The  only  limit  to  its  reaourcea  seema  to 
be  the  amount  of  labour  available  for  its  eultivadon.  The  chief  sources 
of  national  wealth  being  the  breeding  of  cattle  and  growing  of  oerealB, 
proaperitj  necessarily  fluotnates  with  the  finotuations  of  the  seasons, 
and  these,  of  coarse,  affect  the  potentialities  of  home  consumption  as 
well  as  of  exportation.  Nor  has  the  Argentine  behind  it  anj  reserves 
ot  accumulated  capital  to  carry  it  over  critical  times,  tor  the  savinga  of 
the  people  are  not  inveated  in  public  funds,  but  are  spent  !n  extending 
the  cultivation  and  prodnctivenesa  of  the  soil. 

The  most  important  industries  anbsidiary  to  agriculture  and  cattle- 
breeding,  are  those  relating  to  sagar,  the  grinding  of  corn,  meat- 
refrigeration  (this  is  the  chief  of  them  all),  milk,  butter,  and  cheese, 
brewing,  weaving,  and  tanning;  the  conversion  ot  "qaebracho" 
billets  into  railway  sleepers,  and  the  extraction  of  tannin  from  them  ; 
forestry,  and  fisheries. 

The  prodigious  advance  made  in  agriculture  and  cattle-breeding  is 
illaatrated  by  the  following  figures.  In  1900  the  value  of  the  cattie 
exports  was  61  million  gold  piastres  (SOfi  million  francs) ;  in  1904  it 
had  increased  to  105  million  piastres  (520  mllUon  francs).  In  five 
years  tiie  exported  cereals  have  increased  in  value  from  7S  million 
piastres  to  150  milliona  (750  million  franca).  With  this  advance  in 
prodaotion,  home  consumption  has  greatiy  increased,  commercial  enter- 
prise of  all  kinds  has  been  extended,  and  new  and  flourishing  indnstries 
have  been  created.  The  economic  situation  has  also  been  improved  by 
the  law  of  monetary  oonversion,  the  effects  ot  which  have  been  to  give 
stability  to  the  instrument  of  exchange,  to  snppreas  stock-jobbing,  and 
to  establish  a  sound  and  stable  monetary  standard,  hitherto  lacking. 
The  result  of  all  this  progress  has  been  tiiat  the  Argentine  has  passed 
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from  ft  state  of  chroDic  crisis  into  one  of  settled  prosperity.  There 
remains,  however,  we  are  told,  a  final  task  before  this  yonng  Bepnblie 
— that  of  ensuring  its  internal  tranquillity,  perfecting  its  political 
rigime,  and  improving  its  principles  of  administration,  as  conditions 
essential  to  its  normal  development  and  future  greatness. 

Fbbd.  B.  Masom. 
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FIRST  IMPRESSIONS  OF  INDIA. 
I. 
rilHE  following  remarks  are  simply  meaat  to  describe  some  of 
-'-  ihs  first  impressions  of  a  traveller  who  has  only  been  in 
India  for  a  few  weeks.  Bat  first  impressions,  if  they  do  not 
pretend  to  be  anything  more,  may  have  a  certtun  valne  of  their 
own ;  at  any  rate,  they  con  always  be  modified,  or  even  with- 
drawn, at  short  notice  and  withoat  apology.  I  may  further 
claim,  in  justificati<m  of  my  temerity,  that  I  have  not  been 
content  to  follow  in  haete  along  the  beaten  track  of  the  profes- 
sional tonrist,  who  stays  at  hotels  and  spends  the  whole  of  his 
time  in  sight-seeing;  and  also  that  I  have  been  particularly 
fortonate,  through  the  generous  hospitality  of  English  friends 
in  Delhi  (hospitality  is  a  conspicuous  virtue  in  India),  in  gaining 
immediate  opportunities  for  observing  Indian  conditions,  and  for 
the  frank  discnsaion  of  Indian  problems  with  both  Ehiglish  and 
Indian  residents. 

Two  or  three  general  impresuons  of  India  may  he  briefly 
summarized.  But  my  views  of  "  India,"  it  should  be  clearly 
understood,  have  for  the  most  part  been  taken  at  Delhi,  on  the 
edge  of  the  Punjab ;  I  have  not  yet  been  to  Calcutta  and  Bengot 
In  each  instance  my  present  opinion  is  the  exact  converse  of 
what  I  had  been  led  to  expect  before  I  left  England. 

(L)  The  East  does  change.  Moreover,  as  I  can  see  no  valid 
reason  why  the  present  ferment  of  ideas  in  the  national  mind 
should  not  become  both^more  intensive  and  more  extensive,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  rate  of  change  in  eveiy  section  or 
department  of  the  national  life — social,  economical,  and  political 
— will  tend  to  become  more  and  more  rapid  and  effective. 

(il)  The  East  and  the  West  ore  meeting.  The  necessary  and 
inevitable  spread  of  Western  principles  and  methods  in  regard 
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to  goremment  and  jnstice,  edacatitm  and  religion,  indnatry  and 
commerce,  will,  however  slowly,  yat  surely  have  ita  proper  effect 
in  developing  those  qoalities  in  which  the  Eastern  mind  is 
commonly  lacking — e^.  the  hiBtoric  sense,  the  logical  faculty, 
and  some  of  the  more  active  virtnes  of  the  European  ideal  of 
character.  For  Christians,  at  any  rate,  who  have  received  their 
rdigion  from  the  East  and  now  wish  to  return  the  gift,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  the  ultimate  capacity  of  the  Eastern 
peoples  to  aoqnire  all  the  essential  mental  and  moral  qualities  of 
the  Weatem  type  of  faith  and  character,  and  to  adapt  them  to 
their  own  peculiar  needs  in  combination  with  the  more  passive 
virtues  which  they  already  possess  in  so  conspicnons  a  degree. 

For  the  moment  I  am  leaving  out  of  account  the  physical 
effects  of  climate.  Those  have,  no  doubt,  a  great  influence  upon 
the  development  of  character.  The  average  types  of  physical 
vigour  vary  between  the  north  and  south  of  India,  as  they  do 
between  the  north  and  south  of  Europe,  Or  again,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  an  Englishman  in  India  cannot  always  be  as 
vigorous  as  he  might  be  in  his  own  native  land,  and  in  any  case 
eveiy  ezerti<»i  costs  him  more. 

(iii)  Eastern  jnxjblems  are  very  much  like  Western  problems. 
None  of  tiie  practical  questions  at  issue — e^.  about  methods  of 
religions  work.'economio  changes,  or  political  reforms — are  funda- 
mentally different  from  the  corresponding  questions  in  England, 
though  no  doubt  great  allowances  have  to  be  made  for  the  very 
different  stages  of  development  in  the  two  eountries.  In  other 
words,  men  and  women  are  much  alike  all  the  world  over,  and 
the  same  causes  will  in  the  long  run  produce  the  same  results  in 
the  East  as  in  the  West.  At  certain  stages  of  social  evolution 
it  may  be  necessary  to  treat  grown  men  more  or  less  as  children ; 
but  such  treatment  should  never  be  regarded  as  final,  and  should 
always  be  conducted  with  a  view  to  the  training  of  individual 
responsibility,  and  the  gradual  extension  of  larger  powers  of 
personal  initiative,  even  at  the  risk  of  their  making  serious 
mistakes.' 

'  Since  writing  thii  article,  I  hkTe  read  the  charge  delirerad  by  the  Bishop  of 
Iitbon  (Dr.  Letroj)  ti  hii  thiid  tnsoni&l  Tintfttiou,  on  NoTember  S,  JB06 ;  and 
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Of  course  any  attempt  to  justify  these  opiniona  by  argument 
would  reqoire  a  much  larger  Bnirey  of  the  data  available  than 
I  have  been  able  to  undertake.  It  may  be  saggested,  however, 
tiiat  few  Englishmeo  would  be  bold  enough  to  assert  that,  in 
theory,  enoh  propositions  are  entirely  unreasonable.  With  our 
knowledge  of  the  solvent  effect  of  modem  acience  upon  the  whole 
stock  of  ideas  and  institutions  which  wa  have  inherited,  and  in 
view  of  our  recognition  of  the  wide  range  of  the  whole  scheme 
of  evolution,  it  would  betray  a  great  lack  of  intelligent  imagina- 
tion to  assume  that  as  the  Eaetem  peoples  are  to^y  so  they 
must  ever  remain,  and  that  Japan  is  only  the  one  peculiar  excep- 
tion. But,  in  practice,  so  mach  emphasis  is  placed  on  tiie  slow 
process  of  development  in  India  by  the  resident  Rnglinhman, 
tiiat  he  tends  to  regard  the  existing  situation  aa  permanent  and 
unchangeable. 

He  can,  indeed,  point  to  many  substantial  facts  in  support  of 
his  acquiescence.  For  example,  I  have  seen  village  communities 
on  the  outskirts  of  Delhi  which  have  survived  through  centuries 
each  successive  wave  of  mission  and  conquest,  and  still  retain 
all  the  characteristic  features  of  their  ancdent  constitution.  And 
behind  the  more  or  less  educated  fringe  of  Hindoos  and  Moham- 
medans— at  the  highest  estimate  only  about  ten  millions — ^there 
are  vast  populations,  comprising  some  S90  milUons  of  people, 
mostly  agricultural  in  their  pursuits,  which  have  hardly  yet  felt 
the  impact  of  the  new  social  and  economic  forces.    But,  thanks 

it  IU7  b«  intereBling  to  quote  two  of  hii  statements.  "I  beliere  tiuitwe— ire 
EogUihntflii — ue  face  to  face  with  qneatioiu  of  aach  lerioiuneis  that  it  is  scaroelj 
too  mocbto  nj  that  we  ba*e  reached  a '  parting  of  the  waft,'  and  that  our  whole 
nlatitnuhip  to,  and  power  of  influeudng  or  farther  helping  oni  the  tUa  and  thooght 
of  thi*  great  land,  lugelf  dependa  on  the  temper  in  which  we  meet  and  deal  with 
the  piotdemi  which  are  Umi  at  the  present  time  arising"  (p.  13).  "And  I 
moat  entaiidj  hold  that  what  we  tee  aronnd  us  at  the  present  da;— the  discontent, 
the  nrtleenieai,  the  desiie  for  hwger  life,  and  eepeciall;  for  cIoeeT  and  mora  irnipa- 
tbetie  rdatfamahip  with  ns  on  the  part  of  the  edacated  classes  of  India— I  hold  tiiat 
all  tUa  is  not  meiel;  something  which,  on  the  prindplea  and  methods  which  in  oui 
Tole  we  baTe  deliberately  adopted,  was  bottrtd  sooner  or  later  to  come,  but  also  that 
iti  agpearaDce  is  In  part  at  least  a  testimony,  not  to  the  defects  or  evils  of  our  rale 
out  hen^  tot  real  and  grierona  thoogh  these  ma;  in  some  respects  haTe  been,  bat 
to  the  exceUNUe,  the  nobility  of  onr  rale,  and  also  to  the  snccest  which  is  attending 
it,  in  that  the  ideals  whicb  we  have  to  so  long  been  seeking  to  instil,  are  giving 
ioiM  nal  indieationi  at  their  preienoe  and  of  thrir  growth  *  (p.  23). 
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to  the  reiga  of  peace  and  juslace  under  the  British  Bag,  India 
haa  already  commenced  an  entirely  new  phase  of  indostrial  and 
conunercial  development.  In  this  she  starts  with  several  great 
advantages.  She  can  not  only  utilize  our  paat  experience  and 
all  our  most  modem  meehanical  appliances,  but  she  also  possesses 
a  practically  unlimited  supply  of  cheap  labour,  and  an  equally 
extensive  home  market  For  the  moment,  India  is  predominantiy 
a  land  of  raw  produce ;  in  about  fifty  years,  even  under  the 
present  administration,  she  may  have  definitely  become  a  large 
manufacturing  country  as  welL  If  she  were  free  to  adopt  a 
fiscal  policy  like  that  of  Canada,  the  rate  of  industrial  progress 
would  go  up  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

In  this  connexion  the  Swadeshi  movement  claims  special 
mention.  Swa-d^i  means  "own  country,"  as  Bi-detki,  or 
Vi-deahi,  means  "foreign  country."  The  practical  import  of 
the  term  "  Swadeshi "  exactly  corresponds  with  the  suggestion 
pi  certain  advertisements  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  England, 
to  the  effect  that  the  ordinary  buyer  should  "support  home 
industries"  and  "encourage  British  manu&ctures."  This 
includes,  of  course,  the  impIicaUon  that  retail  purchasers  should 
not  use  goods  made  in  Germany  or  in  other  foreign  countries. 
It  may  also  be  compared  with  the  practice  of  preferential  dealing, 
as  reconunended  by  the  Christian  Soml  T7ni(m,  according  to 
which  consumers  only  deal  with  tradesmen  who  observe  the 
standard  regulations  for  each  trade. 

On  its  positive  and  constructive  side,  then,  the  Swadeshi 
movement  is  entirely  reasonable  and  legitimate.  In  its  original 
conception,  it  must  be  owned,  the  movement  was  mainly  political, 
and  attempts  have  been  made  to  utilize  the  present  scheme  for 
political  purposes  in  the  form  of  a  national  boycott ;  but  happily 
the  good  sense  of  tiie  recent  Indian  National  Congress  was  strong 
enough  to  prevent  any  diversion  in  this  dangerous  direction.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  masses  of  the  population  can  be 
persuaded  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  the  goods  they  require,  or  to 
put  up  with  inferior  articles,  in  order  to  satisfy  patriotic  motives. 
Here,  in  Delhi,  I  have  only  observed  one  S  w  adeshi  shop ;  but  I 
am  told  that  about  a  dozra  have  been  started  during  the  last 
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year.  Li  the  bazaars  for  the  most  part  the  predonuiuuioe  of 
foreign-made  articles  is  very  marked. 

The  gist  of  these  remarks  lies  ia  the  sa^estion  that  what  may 
be  taken  to  be  the  ordinary  British  attitude  towards  the  Indians 
reqaires  a  certain  amount  of  amendment,  A  little  more  ^mpsthy 
and  tact  in  dealing  with  earnest  and  aspiring  Indian  reformers, 
and  a  little  more  generous  social  recognition  of  the  Indian  gentle- 
men as  such,  would  be  of  incalculable  value,  particularly  at  this 
present  juncture.  At  a  very  trifling  cost  to  the  sentimental 
claims  of  dignity  and  prestige,  we  should  reap  immense  gains 
by  smoothing  away  racial  prejudices  and  preventing  the  recur- 
rence of  political  bitterness.  It  is,  I  confess,  somewhat  astonish- 
ing to  note  how  self-conscious  the  English  resident  in  India 
tends  to  become.  Indeed,  every  new-comer  is  sure  to  experience 
the  scone  feeling  when  he  observes  tiie  respectful  MlnAima  of  the 
police,  and  the  ingnuned  subservience  of  the  people  towards 
their  superiors,  and  particularly  towards  any  sahib  who  seems 
to  belong  to  the  ruling  caste.  Let  us  by  all  means  insist  upon 
our  ultimate  authority,  and,  if  necessary,  enforce  obedience  to 
any  laws  or  regulations  which  in  our  opinion  may  be  expedient 
for  the  welfare  of  the  country.  But  surely  there  can  be  no  real 
need  to  be  always  standing  on  our  dignity,  and  to  be  so  timorous 
about  our  prestige  that  we  neglect  to  utilize  all  those  little  social 
amenities  which  do  so  much  to  sweeten  life,  and  to  make  it  more 
possible  for  men  of  very  different  types  and  characters  to  work 
together  for  a  common  end. 

Having  said  so  much  by  way  of  criticiBm,  I  am  bound  to  add 
that  I  should  no  less  strongly  deprecate  Hie  sweeping  condemna- 
tions of  the  Indian  Qovemment  which  are  someUmes  put  forward. 
For  instance,  since  I  landed  in  India  I  have  read  Mr.  Bryan's 
indictment  of  the  British  administration  in  India.  Some  of  his 
criticisms  may  be  legitimate  enough,  while  others  represent  the 
sort  of  railing  which  any  convinced  SooiJist  might  level  against 
the  Government  in  England  or  America.  But,  in  effect,  t^e 
general  tenor  c£  Mr.  Bryan's  artjde  is  so  indiscriminate  as  to 
become  grossly  misleading  and  unjust.  In  many  points — for 
integri^,  administratiTe  efficiency,  the  dispensation  of  justice. 
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or  Bcioitific  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  people — I  ahonld  be 
disposed  to  rank  the  QoTenunent  of  India  above  the  Home 
Gorermnent,  and  even  above  the  Qovemment  is  America. 

Delhi  is  neariy  a  thoosand  miloH  north  of  Bombay.  They  call 
it  "  cold  weaiher  "  here  now,  in  the  middle  of  Janiiaiy,  but  as  a 
Dew-comer  from  England  I  find  it  altogether  delightful.  The 
mornings  and  evenings  are  like  the  bii^t  and  crisp  days  we 
sometimes  get  in  England  during  tiie  month  of  September ;  and 
though  the  midday  sun  ia  distinctly  warm,  and  requires  the  oou- 
sdentious  use  of  the  topi,  or  pith  helmet,  it  is  never  unoomfort- 
ably  hot,  as  it  would  be  in  Bombay  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
As  a  setHsff,  I  have  heard  of  the  hot  wind  which  blows  in  summer 
by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  and  mast  confess  that  I  have  no 
inclination  to  wait  in  order  to  experience  it. 

The  town  has  a  population  of  something  over  200,000,  quickly 
growing,  with  a  large  trading  and  small  shopkeeping  class. 
Among  the  chief  local  iaduatriea  are  embroidery,  ivory  carving, 
and  shoemakJDg,  while  outside  the  walls  the  smoke-stacks  of 
modem  factories,  owned  and  controlled  by  Indian  capital,  are 
beginning  to  appear.  The  main  roads  leading  from  the  fort  and 
palace  through  tiie  town,  and  out  to  the  civil  lines  or  European 
quarter,  are  well  [made  and  kept,  and  the  whole  of  this  district 
between  the  famous  Bidge  and  the  Ksahmir  Gate,  is  lud  out 
in  residential  gardens  and  with  avenues  of  flourishing  green 
trees. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  as  soon  as  one  steps  off 
the  mun  roads,  and  penetrates  into  the  quarters  inhabited  by 
Indians,  the  ordinary  etandard  of  sanitary  regulations  is  simply 
appalling.  As  signs  of  gradual  improvement,  there  an,  at  best, 
open  drains  running  down  each  side  of  a  narrow  street,  and 
passing  into  the  main  sewer.  Many  of  the  shopkeepers  appa- 
rently find  it  convenient  to  sit  over  these  drains,  on  little 
wooden  platforms  nused  a  few  inches  above  the  ground.  In 
other  quarters — ^not  the  poorest  only,  but  also  where  the  lower 
middle  class  live — there  ia  simply  no  drainage  at  alL  Each 
house  has  a  small  uncovered  cesspool  dug  in  the  ground  in  the 
open  lane ;  the  roadway  is  merely  mud,  which  has  never  been 
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installed  in  any  form ;  and  heaps  of  filth  and  rabbish  lie  about 
in  odd  comers. 

The  haoses  are  rooghly  built  of  brick  and  stone  plastered 
with  mad ;  moat  al  them  are  untidy,  many  have  a  dilapidated 
ai^tearance,  and  there  is  a  very  obvious  tendency  for  some  of 
them  to  cmmMe  away  in  the  ruuy  season  and  altogether 
Bubaide,*  An  English  sanitary  inspector  would  be  forced  to 
wonder  how  the  plague  and  pestilence  could  ever  be  absent 
from  such  truly  awfol  Borronndings.  Still  the  people  manage 
to  live  somehow,  and  increase  in  numbers;  and  though  the 
decennial  death-rate  for  the  whole  of  India  ia  connexion  with 
periods  of  plague  or  famine  may  rise  as  high  as  35  per  1000, 
the  Census  Report  for  1901  gives  reasons  for  the  ctmoluaion 
that,  apart  from  the  fluctuations  due  to  these  special  causes, 
the  average  birth  and  death  rates  in  India  do  not  show  any 
indication  of  permuient  change. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  evident,  I  should  say,  that  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  in  general  has  improved,  and  will  continue  to 
improve.  Here^  in  Delhi,  the  trading  classes  are  making  money — 
there  are  six  or  seven  banks  in  operation;  the  erection  of  new 
mills  bears  witness  to  the  growth  of  industrial  enterprise  and 
wages  are  rising  in  every  direction.  The  workers  in  the  &o- 
toriea,  i.g.,  can  double  or  treble  their  former  daily  earnings. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  of  living  tends  to  increase,  par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  the  food-gruna  which  form  the  staple 
articles  of  diet.  La^  quantities  of  wheat  and  rice  are  ex- 
ported, and  sold  at  a  higher  profit  than  could  have  been  realized 
in  this  country  under  the  old  conditions. 

It  is  impossible,  of  oonrse,  without  undertaking  a  much  more 
careful  and  thorough  investigation,  to  determine  the  exact 
relation  between  the  present  levels  of  prices  and  wages ;  but 

'  nio  poonat  baSdiDgB,  oDed  Saeeha,  ue  nude  entiielf  with  mod  for  plaster ; 
iiUlo  in  the  better  Mrt,  called  PcJchorkaeeha,  the  eitemal  valli  »n  giTen  a  eoaUog 
of  nxoiai  to  ^otect  tbem  againit  the  rain.  (The  fint  a  ia  pnmoanced  like  w. 
Thna,  Kamha  =  Kndiali ;  Fakk«  =  Pokkah.)  It  ii  a  religiou*  rule  that  ererr 
hooie  (g  ibag  ihonld  be  deaued  and  whitewaahed  ooce  a  year:  bat  whea  tluB  it 
iaoa  in  the  cheivett  poaaiUe  atjle,  the  plaoe  may  look  m  dirty  again  in  a  few 
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I  should  be  inclined  to  believe  that,  cm  the  arerage,  a  higher 
standard  of  living  is  being  attained  by  every  class  of  the  oom- 
mmiity.  This  would  include,  besides  all  kinds  of  cheap  foreign- 
made  goods — cotton,  cloth,  hardware,  sugar,  etc. — such  doubtful 
luxuries  as  strong  drink  and  cigarettes,  which  were  never  used 
by  the  bulk:  of  the  native  population  in  former  times. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  fact  in  the  modem  Delhi  (the 
ruins  of  at  least  seven  ancient  Delhis  are  strewn  about  within 
a  radius  of  twenty  miles)  is  the  appearance  of  factories  in  the 
suburbs,  entirely  owned  and  managed  by  means  of  Indian 
capital  and  labour.  They  are,  of  course,  only  at  the  beginning 
of  the  impending  and  inevitable  industrial  revolution  here,  and 
have  not  yet  advanced  so  for  as  in  Bombay,  which,  at  first 
sight,  with  its  pall  of  factory  smoke,  recalls  the  prevalent  aspect 
of  a  muiufacturing  town  in  Lancashir&  But,  the  process 
having  begun,  it  is  absolutely  certain  to  continue  at  an  in- 
creasing rate.  Delhi  is  the  distributing  centre  for  the  north 
of  India ;  it  is  served  by  no  less  than  seven  railways ;  and  there 
is  plenty  of  Indian  capital  at  hand,  which  is  gradually  learning 
to  find  its  way  into  the  remunerative  channels  of  manufacturing 
enterpise.  Here,  again,  as  in  Bombay,  the  Indian  merchant 
or  mannfaotnrer  has  a  distinct  advantage  over  his  English 
competitor,  in  the  simple  fact  tiiat  his  permanent  home  is  in 
this  country.  I  was  informed,  for  example,  that  in  Bombay 
the  rich  Forsee  merchants  are  buying  up  the  best  sites  on 
Malabar  Hill,  which  has  hitherto  been  in  the  almost  exclusive 
possession  of  the  English  residents. 

I  had  a  very  striking  conversation  with  the  Farsee  manager 
of  one  of  the  Delhi  cotton-mills.  It  is  a  comparatively  Bmall 
establishment,  according  to  the  English  standard,  only  contain- 
ing 40,000  spindles.  Some  400  men  are  employed,  whose  wages 
range  from  five  to  fifteen  rupees  per  month,^  and  about  200 
women  and  children,  earning  from  two  to  sis  rupees  per  month 
The  hours  are  thirteen  per  day,  for  seven  days  in  tiie  week,  the 
only  holidays  being  the  fairly  numerous  religions  festivals  or 
bank  holidays  throughout  the  year. 

'  I  rnpee  =  I*.  4d. ;  IB  rupees  =  £1. 
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What  impressed  me  most  was  the  bnamess  capn^ty  and  alert- 
nesB  which  the  manager  displayed.  He  folly  midrarstood  the 
necessity  for  up-to-date  machinery,  and  had  sacceeded,  ihoogh 
with  some  di£Scnlty,  in  persuading  his  board  of  directors  to  ex- 
pend 80,000  mpees  in  "scrapping"  the  old  machinery  and  repladng 
it  with  new  plant  He  had  also  thoroughly  grasped  the  idea  that 
shorter  hoars  of  labonr  lead  to  greater  economy  and  efficiency. 
In  a  former  mill  imder  his  charge,  by  means  of  "  lectures,"  first 
to  the  foremen,  and  then  to  the  whole  body  of  employees,  he 
had  gradnaUy  reduced  the  horns  from  thirteen  to  eleven  without 
redudng  the  total  outpnt  He  now  proposes  to  repeat  the 
experiment  in  this  mill,  for  which  he  has  only  recently  become 
responsible.  All  this,  of  course,  has  been  done  simply  on  his  own 
initiative,  without  waiting  for  the  stimulus  of  factory  le^lation. 

His  chief  difficulty  lies  in  the  training  of  new  workers.  The 
people  are  so  poor  that  they  cannot  aSotd  to  for^^  tiidr 
eamingB  for  a  few  months  while  they  might  be  acquiring  some 
elementary  knowledge  of  machine  work.  Still,  this  difficulty 
is  not  insurmountable,  as  shown  by  the  number  of  skilled 
workmen  already  in  actual  employment.  It  was  also  remark- 
able that  the  men  and  boys  were  in  appearance  much  better 
fed  and  more  independent  than  the  handicraftsmen  I  had  seen 
in  their  little  domestic  workshops. 

An  enterprising  private  company  is  laying  down  an  electric 
tramway  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Delhi  inhabited  by  a  large 
labouring  population,  in  order  to  connect  this  district  with  the 
centre  of  the  town.  En  former  times  hardly  any  of  the  common 
workmen  could  have  afforded  to  pay  even  a  faiibing  for  a  tram 
ride.  Many  of  them  still  earn  but  two  annas  a  day,'  and  the 
native  ekka,  a  little  two-wheeled  cart,  is  always  ready  to  carry 
passengers  a  good  long  way  for  a  single  pice  or  farthing. 
Naturally,  the  ekka-walaa,  or  drivers,  are  inclined  to  gnunble 
at  the  invasion  of  the  tram,  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
their  trade  will  be  wholly  destroyed. 

'  1  tBTOt  =  1  peoQj.  Buh  uiDi  ii  divided  into  four  pice,  tmd  nch  pice  into 
three  piei.  Moreover,  below  the  pie>,  there  »re  cowries,  i.e.  ahellg,  in  circiiUtiini. 
It  Ukei  fighXj  cowriea  to  represent  one  pice  or  farthing. 
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I  should  like  to  mentitm  many  other  pointB  of  intereBt — 
e^,,  edocational  work,  vith  its  comprehensive  scheme  for  Uis 
gradual  development  of  primary,  secondary,  and  higher  edncar 
tioQ.  Frimaiy  edncation,  it  is  promised,  will  soon  be  oompletely 
free.  In  at  least  one  state,  that  of  Beroda,  it  is  also  compulsory. 
As  (me  of  its  most  beneficent  results,  I  am  told  that  elementary 
education  will  enable  an  increasing  number  of  people  to  escape 
the  illegitimate  and  oppressive  exactions  hy  subordinate  railway 
officials,  policemen,  or  octroi  officers,  to  which  they  are  now 
o<m4annalIy  exposed.  This  in  its  turn  will  probably  involve  a 
progressive  rise  in  the  wages  and  salaries  pud  to  offioals  of 
all  sorts.  Most  of  them,  at  present,  are  underpaid,  and  are 
therefore  tempted  to  eke  out  their  scanty  living  by  means  of 
bribes  and  onjnst  charges. 

Further,  Delhi  has  a  large  mimicipal  high  school,  and  also 
one  in  connexion  with  the  S.P.Q.  and  Cambridge  Mission,  with 
some  800  scholars.  Finally,  there  are  two  colleges  affiliated  to 
the  Pui^ab  University  at  Lahore — viz.  St.  Stephen's  College, 
with  a  staff  of  three  English  and  nine  Indian  professors,  and 
114  students,  under  the  genual  oontzol  of  the  oouodl  of  the 
Cambridge  Mission  (I  should  say  that  Uiia  is  cerhunly  the  moat 
important  and  valuable  part  of  its  manifold  enterprises) ;  and 
a  Hindoo  college,  wiUi  about  fifty  students.  (The  total  number 
of  university  students  throughout  India  is  estimated  at  17,000.) 
The  authorities  rightly  insist  upon  a  fair  standard  of  effidency 
in  all  these  institutions,  fmd  speak  hopefully  about  the  prospects 
of  national  education  in  i^e  future. 

On  one  occasion  I  attended  a  session  of  the  municipal  com- 
mittee. It  began  soon  after  8  aan.  (punctuality  is  not  a  common 
requirement  in  the  East,  I  find),  and  the  wh<de  business  was 
over  by  nine  o'clock.  The  municipality  conusts  of  twenty-four 
members,  half  of  them  being  ex  o;^mo,  ie.  belonging  to  the  Civil 
Service,  or  nominated  by  the  Government,  and  half  of  them 
elected  by  the  various  wards  of  the  city.  Business  was  transacted 
for  the  most  part  in  the  English  language,  with  occasional  lapses 
into  the  vernacular  Urdu.  It  was  curious  to  observe  the  strange 
mingling  of   Western  methods  of  representative  government 
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witi)  the  more  Eastern  style  of  autocratic  rule.  The  mumoipal 
elections,  I  am  told,  excite  a  good  deal  of  popular  interest,  hat 
the  oonteeta  generally  lie  between  Hindoos  and  Mohanunedana, 
ex  between  candidates  of  rival  families  or  sections  of  the 
oommnnity. 

In  submitting  these  casual  jottings,  it  may  be  hoped  that  I 
have  at  least  acquired  a  littie  merit  by  having  r^^uued  from 
saying  a  word  abont  the  chief  "  sights "  of  Delhi.  Perhaps  I 
may  be  allowed  to  record  my  opini<m  that  they  are  qnite  as 
interesting  and  beaatifol  as  the  guide-books  all^e. 


n. 

Since  I  ventured  to  write  down  my  first  impressions  of 
Lidia,  I  have  been  in  the  country  for  another  month,  and  hare 
now  had  a  glimpse  of  the  Presidency  of  Bengal  Besides 
spending 'some  ten  days  in  the  capital,  I  have  penetrated  into 
the  heart  of  the  village  districts,  making  a  journey  of  nearly 
five  hundred  miles  from  Calcutta  and  back.  For  the  most  part 
the  trip  was  made  by  river  steamboats ;  but  my  ultimate  point 
could  only  be  reached  by  walking  along  the  jungle  roads,  banked 
up  agunst  the  lains  about  ten  feet  above  the  flat  level  of  the 
surrounding  paddy-fields,  or  by  being  poled  along  narrow  canals, 
at  this  dry  season  very  much  like  muddy  ditches,  in  a  littie 
native  boat,  partially  covered  with  a  low  awning  of  rush  mats. 

This  province — apart  from  tiie  wild  tracts  of  a  jungle  which 
are  gradually  being  reclaimed — ^ia  said  to  be  the  richest  and 
most  fertile  in  India :  bad  crops  occur  from  time  to  time,  but 
anything  like  a  serious  famine  is  unknown.  There  is  a  truly 
ftTimwug  system  of  railways  and  river  steamboats  all  through 
the  district.  The  Bivers  Steam  Navigation  Company,  for 
instance,  has  no  less  than  twenty-one  lines  in  operation,  the 
various  routes  traverse  some  17,000  miles,  and  I  am  told  that 
ships  and  barges  cannot  be  built  fast  enough  to  cope  witii  the 
growing  traffic.  The  steamers  are  entirely  manned  by  Indians, 
from  the  seraing,  or  captain,  downwards;  and  ihey  travel  by 
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night  as  well  as  bjr  day,  feeling  iheir  way  along  tiiroo^^  the 
maze  of  riTers  hy  means  of  an  electric  aearoh-light. 

There  is,  I  find,  one  difiFerenoe  commonly  to  be  obaerved 
between  the  native  Indian  and  the  resident  Englishmaa  The 
former  is  apt  to  set  a  higher  value  upon  some  of  our  most 
characteristic  British  institutions.  He  has,  for  example,  an 
almost  unbounded  faith  in  the  power  of  the  Freaa,  An  old 
Mohammedan  gentleman,  with  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
dining  (but  not  in  Calcutta),  was  moat  anxious  that  I  should 
write  to  the  l^mtee  on  hia  behalfl  He  was  the  hon.  secretary  of 
the  local  Ratepayers'  Assodation ;  and  though  he  did  not  know  a 
word  of  English,  and  could  only  communicate  with  me  tiirough 
an  interpreter,  he  felt  confident  that,  if  only  his  views  could  be 
properiy  ei^unded  in  London,  all  his  grievances  against  the 
municipal  council  of  his  town  would  be  promptly  removed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Englishman  is  inclined  to  surmise 
that,  to  say  the  least,  the  value  of  a  free  Press  has  been  some- 
what overrated.  Moreover,  with  the  virulence  of  the  vemacalar 
papers  under  his  eyes,  and  frank  comments  from  home  ringing 
in  hia  ears,  he  may  also  be  diapoaed  to  imagine  that  some 
curtailment  of  liberty  would  be  a  great  relief  In  particular, 
both  the  English  official  and  the  English  missionary  agree  in 
their  candid  opinion  that  the  casual  traveller,'  who  presumes  to 
express  any  opinion  at  all  upon  Indian  conditions  or  problems, 
is  an  unmitigated  nuisance. 

It  must  be  owned,  of  coarse,  that  in  a  general  sense  there  is 
much  to  be  said  for  a  policy  of  (Aup,  or  silence.  It  would  also 
be  safe  to  assume  that  the  virtue  of  reticence  is  even  more 
desirable  for  Englishmen  living,  or  only  visiting,  in  India  than 
it  would  be  for  them  in  their  own  native  land.  Religious 
statistics,  e.g'.,  however  numerically  exact,  are  sure  to  be  more  or 
less  misleading  when  taken  to  represent  the  actual  progress  of 
Christianity.  Again,  if  a  missionary  is  rash  enough  to  state  his 
candid  opinion  about  any  section  of  the  Indian  population  in 
an  English  journal,  he  will  probably  have  to  suffer  for  it    Odd 

■  Funiliulf  kDOwn  u  the  G.T,,  or  globe-trotter.  The  chancteriitio  mark  of 
tliii  penon  u  tiM  hs  it  apt  to  mu  a  eolar  fa^ee  after  4  p.m. 
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senteoees,  takoi  oat  of  their  qn^ifying  context,  are  promptly 
reported  back  to  ladio,  and  onavoidably  give  offence  to  aome 
of  those  whom  ho  ia  trying  to  aerre.  Much  irritati(m  is  also 
caused  among  Anglo-Indians  by  the  public  utterance  of  political 
platitudes  by  Englishmen  in  India.  All  the  remarks  may  be 
obvious  truisms  from  the  English  point  of  view ;  bat  it  is  urged 
that  they  are  certajn  to  be  misinterpretod  by  those  who  hear 
them  in  India.  Or,  again,  I  have  seen  an  Indian  Christian,  a 
Brahmin  by  birth — in  himself,  as  representing  a  fine  type  of 
Christian  life  and  character,  quite  the  most  encouraging  fact 
that  has  been  shown  to  me  in  India — writhing  under  the  sting 
of  an  editorial  note  in  one  of  our  English  Church  newspapers. 

Having  admitted  so  much,  I  am  &ee  to  go  on  and  say  that  I 
am  not  prepared  to  endorse  all  the  claims  of  the  cAup  policy. 
Considerable  exceptions  should  be  made,  in  my  opinion,  with 
regard  both  to  missionary  and  to  political  problems. 

By  tills  time  we  ought  to  have  arrived  at  something  like  a 
general  agreement  as  to  the  main  principles  of  missionary 
enterprise.  In  fact.  Church  work  in  India  displays  all  the 
characteristic  d^ecte  of  similar  work  in  England.  However 
earnest  and  zealons,  it  is  often  also  haphazard,  casual,  and 
unscientific.  There  has  been  any  amount  of  personal  initiative 
and  experiment,  but  far  too  little  comparison  of  different 
methods,  and  hardly  any  attempt  to  correlate  all  the  rich  expe- 
rienca  that  has  been  gained  into  a  comprehensive  scheme. 

Let  me  mention  one  or  two  quite  simple  and  obvious  instances 
of  what  I  mean.  Here  is  a  mission  which  has  been  doing  splendid 
and  devoted  work  for  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
yet  it  has  only  succeeded  in  putting  its  commissariat  into  proper 
Older  witiiin  the  last  two  or  three  years.  Here  is  another  which 
is  just  beginning  to  apply  some  of  the  lessons  about  the  dangers 
of  indiscriminate  charity,  which  should  have  been  thoroughly 
learned  in  England  years  ago. 

Of  course,  all  this  expenditure  of  energy  may  be  called 
"  practical "  in  the  ordinary  sense.  Churches  and  schools  and 
hospitals  have  been  built.  Every  earnest  man  has  his  hands 
more  than  full  of  all  kinds  of  little  duties  day  by  day.     The  dub 
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or  woiry  of  it  all,  in  addition  to  the  oontinnal  strain  of  the 
climate,  mnst  he  immense.  But  sorely  some  men  should  have 
been  set  apart  from  the  first  to  do  the  no  less  practical  work  of 
tJiJTiTring  out  a  definite  plan  of  campaign.  The  idea  of  having  a 
headqnartera  staff  in  England  for  this  purpose  is,  I  find,  generally 
abhorrent  to  the  active  worker  in  India;  bnt,  perhaps,  even 
dictation  from  London,  if  it  meant  a  complete  and  co-ordinate 
scheme,  might  be  an  improvement  on  the  present  individualistic 
system.  At  any  rate,  as  a  necessary  alternative,  the  Church  in 
India,  as  a  whole,  should  oi^anuee  its  own  headquarters  stafi", 
and  make  a  serious  and  systematic  effort  to  bring  all  the  various 
&ctors  of  its  little  army  into  united  and  coherent  action. 

In  regard  to  political  discussions,  I  am  all  for  the  utmost 
freedom  of  speech,  in  spte  of  the  great  risks  which  have  already 
appeared  <m  the  horiaon.  It  is  impoeaible  to  stifle  tsJk,  even  if 
it  were  advisable  to  forego  this  safety-valva  We  have  implanted 
the  seeds  of  Western  ideas,  and  most  expect  the  inevitable  crop 
of  tares  along  with  the  good  grain.  It  is  most  important,  there- 
fore, that  our  political  ideas  should  occasionally  be  expounded 
by  Englishmen  in  India,  who  know  by  actual  experience  the 
limitations  of  onr  social  institutions.  We  shall  lose  nothing  by 
taking  pains  to  explain  the  difference,  even  in  England,  between 
the  recognition  of  abstract  principles,  and  the  meagre  results 
which  BO  often  attend  upon  their  practical  application.  We 
should  endeavour  to  gnide  and  direct  political  changes,  instead 
(rf  merely  standing  by  to  suggest  difficulties,  or  to  criticize  the 
erode  efforts  of  those  who  are  claiming  freedom  for  the  first  time 
to  make  their  own  mistakes  in  the  use  of  our  methods  of  repre- 
sentative government. 

In  certain  respects  the  political  agitation  in  India  to-day 
m^  be  fairly  compared  with  the  position  of  Sodalism  in 
England  in  1848.  At  that  time  Socialism  had  oome  to  us  from 
the  Continent,  deeply  imbued  with  strong  revolutionary  and 
atheistic  tendencies.  It  was  generally  r^arded  as  the  enemy 
of  sociely.  And  when  Maurice  and  Eingsley  and  the  little  band 
of  ChrisUan  Socialists  came  forward  to  proclaim  their  agreement 
with  the  underlying  principles  of  Socialism,  they  were  exposed 
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to  a  torrent  of  critidsm  and  abase.  The  Edinhv/rgh  Beview 
and  other  leaders  of  public  opinion  vied  with  one  another  in 
protesting  t^ainst  this  alliance  between  Christianity  and  the 
international  revolation.  To-day,  I  preenme,  eveiybody  would 
justify  tiie  intervBntioo  o£  the  Christian  Socialists.  So  far  from 
intensifying  any  danger  to  the  British  Constitution,  it  served  to 
take  the  sting  out  of  the  violent  propaganda  of  the  extreme 
revolutionists.  And  as  we  now  read  the  old  articles  in  the 
Christian  Sooialiet,  it  is  surprising  how  commonplace  remarks 
like  these  could  ever  have  raised  such  a  storm  of  criticifim. 
A  similar  enterprise  is  required  in  India  at  this  moment :  to 
do  just  the  same  kind  of  work,  and  in  exactly  the  same  way. 

On  the  main  point,  therefore,  I  remain  impenitent.  More- 
over, I  desire  to  offer  a  few  more  remarks  upon  the  general 
aspects  of  missionary  work  in  India. 

Two  or  three  things  should  be  clearly  understood.  First, 
I  shall  not  refer  to  any  particular  mission.  My  information  has 
been  drawn  from  various  sources,  Soman  and  Nonconformist  as 
well  as  Anglican ;  and  in  any  case  it  must  necessarily  be  thin 
and  incomplete.  Secondly,  there  is  nothing  original  to  be  said. 
Every  conceivable  theory  has  been  remembered  by  somebody, 
and  every  possible  method  has  been  put  into  practice  somewhere. 
So  far  as  I  can  discover,  there  is  nothing  essentially  peculiar 
about  Christian  activities  in  India.  Thirdly,  I  shall  not  make 
any  apology  for  restating  a  few  elementary  truths.  It  would 
be  a  great  gain,  I  cannot  but  believe,  if  more  of  our  missionaries 
could  get  a  firm  grip  on  the  fact  that  all  the  most  fundamental 
prindples  of  Christian  conduct  are  as  true  in  the  East  as  they 
are  in  the  West,  and  that  human  nature  is  very  much  the  same 
all  the  world  ov&t.  Lastly,  what  I  have  to  say  may  seem 
merely  to  be  critical  for  the  most  part.  In  fact,  there  are  many 
noble  examples  of  Christian  work  in  India,  whose  ideals  of 
self-denial  and  devotion  to  our  Lord  are  second  to  none  in  the 
Christian  world. 

(L)  It  would  not  be  wholly  unfair  to  apply  Sir  Charles 
Booth's  indictment  of  mission  work  in  E^t  London  to  the  same 
sort  of  work  in  India.    I  cannot  qnote  from  m^uory  his  exact 
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words,  but  he  speaks  of  the  despente  competitioa  between  the 
various  ChrisUan  bodies,  by  means  of  doles,  treats,  and  other 
subtle  forma  of  bribery,  to  get  people  -  to  **  come  to  church." 
No  doubt,  large  excepti(ms  have  to  be  made  to  the  range  of  this 
condemnation  in  Calcutta  as  well  aa  in  London;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  conceal  the  fact  that  it  has  a  real  bearing  in  both 
places. 

It  may  be  said,  without  undue  eza^g^eraUon,  that  the 
ordinary  Indian  attitude  towards  mifisionaries,  particularly 
amODg  the  poorest  classes,  is  something  like  this.  They  have 
a  great  idea  of  the  wealth  of  the  Sahibs.  They  also  imagine 
that  the  missionary  is  pud  to  make  converts;  and  that,  even 
if  he  is  not  paid  so  much  per  head  for  converts,  at  any  rate  bis 
efficiency,  and  poaaihly  his  salary,  will  be  measured  by  that  teat 
If,  then,  they  are  inclined  to  break  with  their  old  traditions, 
they  see  no  harm  in  seeking  to  gain  something  by  the  trans- 
action. At  the  very  least,  they  expect  to  secure  a  Sahib  to  act 
as  the  "Protector  of  the  Poor."  There  is  besides,  as  I  have 
observed,  always  a  number  of  nominal  Christiana  floating  about 
irom  missioo  to  mission.  If,  for  example,  a  man  fuls  to  obtain 
a  loan  from  the  religious  body  to  which  he  belongs,  perhaps  for 
Uie  purpose  of  prosecuting  an  unworthy  lawsuit,  he  may  think 
of  shifting  his  allegiance  to  another  mission  in  the  hope  that  it 
may  prove  more  generoas. 

Now,  of  course,  all  the  best  missions  set  t^eir  faoee  sternly 
against  any  expectations  of  this  nature.  More  than  once  in  my 
short  experience  I  have  seen  a  man  refused,  who  wished  to 
become  a  Christian  on  certain  terms,  or  to  leave  one  Christian 
society  in  order  to  join  the  "  Ohnrch  of  the  Beginning,"  as  tiey 
call  it.  In  such  cases  at  leaat  a  year's  probation  is  required  1^ 
those  who  understand  the  aitnation,  and  Uie  rule  is,  that  a 
second  attempt  to  change  should  never  be  consddered. 

Still,  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  the  past  we  most  have 
given  some  grounds  for  the  native  view  of  the  matter;  and  the 
following  letter  will  show  that  it  has  not  entirely  disappeared. 
The  letter  is  typical  and  genuine,  and  waa  delivered  at  a  house 
in  which  I  happened  to  be  staying  at  the  tdme. 
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"  Sib, — ^I  beg  to  state  that  as  I  wiah  to  be  a  Cbristiao,  so  I  want 
to  know  what  privilege  I  shall  get  for  being  a  Christian.  If  I  get 
a  lamp  anm  of  Bs.lOOO  or  800 '  to  start  a  business  with,  I  am  ready 
to  be  a  Christian.  In  case  if  I  profess  this  faith,  I  shall  bo  discarded 
from  mj  familj,  and  no  one  will  help  me,  and  so  I  shall  be  left  a 
wretched  for  lam. 

*'  I  shall  be  much  grateful  to  70a,  if  70a  will  kindl;  let  me  know 
whether  jon  will  tiy  to  get  me  the  above  mentioned  sum,  or  a  post 
of  Bb.60  or  50*  to  maintain  my  poor  family  with  it.  I  know  that 
Christianity  is  a  troe  faith,  and  have  every  hope  to  get  salvation  by 
professing  this  religion.  But  I  am  so  pressed  by  misfortane  that 
necessity  compels  me  to  ask  this  help  from  yon  to  bettor  my  financial 
position,  as  I  belong  to  a  respectable  family,  and  so  this  does  not  mean 
in  the  least  that  I  am  going  to  be  a  Christian  for  want  of  money," 

Perhaps  I  shoald  hasten  to  explaio  that,  bo  far  as  the  tipper 
dassea  of  Hindna  and  Mohanimedans  are  concerned,  the  poasi- 
bilily  of  conversioQB  from  nnworthy  motives  is  redooed  to  a 
minimum.  From  the  worldly  point  of  view,  these  men  have 
eTeiytbing  to  lose,  and  nothing  to  gain,  by  becoming  Christifins. 
^e  few  converts  of  this  class  whom  I  have  seen,  whether  high- 
oaste  Brahmins,  or  belonging  to  well-to-do  llussalman  &milies, 
posseesed  qualities  of  mind  and  character  conspicoonsly  above 
the  average. 

(ii.)  It  is  very  evident  that,  especially  in  the  building  up  of 
a  new  Christian  Church  in  a  heathen  land,  quality  is  much  more 
important  than  quanti^.  For  this  reason  the  missions  which 
seem  to  have  been  less  successful  in  winning  converts  may  la 
the  end  prove  to  have  d<me  better  and  more  effective  wtnrk.  To 
evoke  a  really  high  type  of  Christian  character  and  devotion  in 
a  single  individual  is  in  itself  enoogh  to  jnstify  many  years  of 
perseverance  in  the  face  of  innumerable  difficulties  and  dis- 
appointments. When  India  becomes  a  Christian  country,  it  will 
mainly  be  the  result  of  the  labours  of  Indian  missionaries ;  and 
the  special  need  of  the  moment  is,  not  so  much  for  a  large  army 
of  native  clergy,  as  for  a  few  chosen  men  who  will  go  forth  in 
the  ^irit  of  a  St.  Paul  or  a  St  Francis. 

Perhaps  tiie  most  fruitful  work  in  India  is  being  done  in  the 
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ChriBtion  schools.  The  pick  of  the  children  are  eent  up  from 
the  Tillage  diatricta  to  a  central  boarding  aehooL  Here  they  live 
for  several  yeara  in  a  thoroughly  Christian  atmosphere,  under 
strict  discipline — physical,  mental,  and  spiritual.  Children  of  the 
second  or  third  generation  may  now  he  obtained  for  this  training, 
and  the  difference  is  always  noticeable  in  their  general  demeanour. 
This  is  already  beginning  to  tell  in  the  supply  of  a  more  efficient 
and  ooQBoientioufi  type  of  eatechista  and  schoolmasteni,  a  more 
industrious  and  trustworthy  class  of  peasants  and  artisans,  and 
what  is  in  some  respects  even  more  important,  a  higher  type  of 
womanhood  for  the  duties  of  wife  and  mother. 

All  this  means  the  education  and  discipline  of  character  with 
a  view  to  attaimng  the  ideal  of  Christian  conduct,  ajid  as  such 
most  always  be  a  matter  of  slow  and  gradual  growth.  There 
are,  it  appears,  considerable  variations  in  the  standards  required 
of  different  misnons.  Some  are  content  at  first  to  insist  upon 
a  few  definite  rules,  6.g.  that  Sunday  should  be  observed  as  a 
day  of  rest  from  ordinary  labour ;  that  only  Christian  ceremonies 
should  be  used  at  births  or  marriages ;  that  no  payment  should 
be  made  by  a  husband  for  his  wife  to  her  fatiier ;  or  that  the 
smoking  of  cAonis  (a  preparation  of  hemp)  should  bo  given  up. 
In  South  India,  I  am  told,  attempts  have  been  made  to  tolerate 
the  existence  of  the  Hindu  caste  system  inside  a  Christian 
society ;  but,  so  far  as  I  can  make  out,  this  has  led  to  some  very 
undesirable  and  unfortunate  results.  Other  missions  are  more 
thoroughgoing,  and  aim  at  nothing  short  of  the  complete 
realization  of  the  perfect  Christian  life. 

The  Welsh  Revival  of  two  years  ago  has  had  its  parallel  in 
India,  mainly  among  the  Nonconformist  missions,  and  a  large 
number  of  eztraordinaiy  phenomena  has  been  recorded.  On  the 
whole,  it  is  abundantly  evident  that^  as  in  England,  tiiere  has 
recently  been  a  distinct  quickening  and  deepening  of  spiritual 
life  and  activity  in  every  part  of  the  Christian  ot^anization 
throughout  India. 

(iii)  One  other  similarity  between  the  scope  and  method  of 
Church  work  in  Eng^d  and  India  should  be  mentioned.  In 
both  countries  we  require  a  wider  recognition  of  the  fact  that, 
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to  qnote  ihe  Lambeth  Report  of  1897,  "  character  is  iaHuenced 
at  every  pwnt  by  aodal  conditions."  Therefore,  just  because  the 
Church  is  a  sptritoal  society,  whose  piinuuy  aim  is  to  develop 
character,  conscience,  and  faith  in  individuals,  it  is  bound — 
i.e.  the  Chorcb  in  its  f  nlleat  sense,  including  the  luty  no  less 
than  the  clergy — to  pay  attention  to  the  external  conditions 
onder  which  people  live  and  work. 

To  hear  some  of  my  friends  talk,  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
ordained  for  ever  and  ever  in  East  Bengal  that  a  diet  of  rica 
should  be  considered  adequate  to  sustain  human  life  at  a  level 
of  toleiable  eSeieney,  that  a  daily  application  of  mustard  oil  ia 
a  sufficient  substitute  for  a  shirt  or  a  jacket,  or  that  mud  and 
rushes  are  the  best  building  materials  that  can  be  found.  For 
my  part,  I  cannot  doubt  that,  if  these  poor  folk  are  ever  to 
learn  habits  of  industry  and  self-reliance,  they  must  be  better 
fed,  better  clothed,  and  better  housed.  It  is  significant  that  the 
natives  are  for  more  liable  to  attacks  of  fever  than  the  English 
reudents;  and  I  have  been  assured  by  those  who  have  had 
practical  experieaoe  that,  when  the  natives  fall  ill,  they  are 
more  often  in  need  of  nutritious  food  than  of  medicine. 

Ko  doubt,  there  is  always  a  serious  risk  in  acquiring  the  new 
and  manifold  wants  which  uvili^ation  invariably  introduces. 
It  nuy  bo  desirable,  under  special  circumstances,  to  discourage 
native  converts  from  adopting  too  quickly  European  clothes  and 
imitating  European  manners,  even  while  the  process  of  trana- 
fbrmation  is  going  on  all  around  them  at  a  more  and  more  rapid 
rate.  Every  observer  must  appreciate  and  admire  the  heroism 
of  English  priests  and  sisters  who  go  barefoot  in  the  up-country 
districts  bU  tiie  time,  in  order  to  set  an  example  of  simplicity  of 
life.  It  is  charming  to  see  churches  furnished  in  the  native  sfyle 
— i.&  without  a  single  chair  or  bench  of  any  description — in 
which  the  TnHjuni;  can  feel  thoroughly  at  home ;  and  no  Emxjpean 
should  hesitate  for  a  moment  over  the  plain  duty  of  leaving  his 
shoes  outside  when  he  wishes  to  participate  in  their  worship. 

Still,  it  should  be  frankly  recognized  that  much  of  this 
arcadian  simplicity  will  have  to  be  changed  for  a  higher  standard 
of  living.    How  long,  it  may  be  asked,  can  boots  be  kept  out 
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of  general  use  \  The  factories  at  Cawnpore  and  elsewhere  are 
already  snpplying  a  stronger  and  cheaper  article,  which  is 
gradoaUy  replacing  the  old  fashions  of  footwear.  Moreover,  it 
is  shown  that  boots,  as  in  the  case  of  soldiera  and  police,  are  a 
great  protection  against  plague,  which  may  be  contracted  throngh 
a  out  or  a  bite  in  the  bare  foot. 

Further,  if  these  people  are  not  tanght  to  need  and  use  good 
things,  they  will  probably  spend  their  larger  earnings  on  bad 
tiiinga  At  present,  apparently,  litigation  is  theirmost  expensive 
loxory.  But  I  noticed  some  cases  of  whisky  going  ashore  &om 
tiie  steamboat,  at  little  villageB  in  the  Sunderbuns,  where  there 
was  not  a  single  European  resident.  It  is  also  said  that  the 
onltivation  of  jnte,  as  being  a  more  profitable  crop,  ia  being 
aabstituted  for  that  of  rice.  This  leads  to  a  shortage  of  the 
rioe  Bui^y  for  home  consamptioo,  and  enhanced  prices,  which 
the  natives  are  loth  to  pay.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  that  they 
should  discover  other  and  more  nutritious  kinds  of  food. 

Uany  interesting  experimentfl  have  been  made  in  the  direction 
of  reorganizing  the  social  and  industrial  life  of  Christian  converts, 
t.g.  industrial  schools  for  tiaining  skilled  artisans,  Christian 
Tillages  for  agriculturists,  and  Christian  compounds  for  city 
inhabitants.  Some  of  these,  it  is  reported,  have  only  achieved 
partial  success :  and  over  them  all  the  old  wartung  is  rewritten — 
that  any  attempt  to  combine  charitable  witli  business  relation- 
ships is  &aught  with  serious  dangers.  If,  for  instance,  a  tenant 
falls  into  arrears  with  his  rent,  it  is,  to  say  the  leas^  extremely 
invidious  that  he  should  have  to  be  evicted  by  his  Christian 
pastor. 

It  is  expedient,  therefore,  that  all  these  excellent  institutions 
should  be  placed  on  a  strict  business  basis,  and  sbottld  be 
managed  by  special  authorities  absolutely  distinct  &om  the 
r^ular  staff  of  a  particular  mission.  The  Government  is  doing 
a  great  deal  for  the  promotion  of  agricultural  banks,  irrigation, 
and  technical  schools;  and  the  missions  must  be  content  to 
teach  their  people  how  to  co-operate  in  making  a  fuller  use  of 
all  the  advantages  now  placed  at  their  disposal 

J.  Cakteb. 


IMHIOBATION  AND  TRANSmOBATIOK. 

ST  the  opponents  of  Uie  Alien  Act,  1905,  contume  to 
pour  the  vials  of  their  wrath  upon  that  ill-naed  messore, 
there  haTe  not  been  wanting  writers  to  attack  it  upon  what  on 
the  Borfaoe  appear  to  be  reasonable  grounds.  For  instance,  one 
important  point  ndaed  is  that  the  Act  is  destroying  a  great  branch 
of  our  shipping  trade — that  of  carrying  aliens  from  the  Continent 
to  America  by  way  of  England ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  thong^  the 
eanse  of  hardships  and  persecution  to  the  incomers,  and  a  source 
of  expense  to  tiie  British  taxpayer,  it  has  only  sufficed  to  exclude 
an  infiniteeimally  small  number  of  ftliftTiR.  One  may  agree  with 
much  that  is  said  about  "  the  insatiable  craving  for  big  figures 
which  the  agitation  has  fostered ; "  and  undoubtedly  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Act  have  been  guilty  of  unconsdons  mistakes  and 
ezafi^erations.  But  it  Is  the  hope  of  the  present  writer  to  be 
able  to  show  that  such  miaunderstandinga  are  not  the  monopoly 
of  one  par^  to  the  dispute,  and  that  the  need  for  legislation  is 
based  very  largely  on  other  causes  than  the  gross  numbers  of 
actual  immigrants. 

As  regards  transmigrant  traffic,  it  is  possihle,  indeed,  to  set 
against  the  1,097,682  aliens  who  have  entered  the  oonntiy  from 
Europe  between  1900  and  1905  a  total  number  of  outward 
departures  during  this  period  of  967,682.  Of  these  it  ia  maintained 
still,  as  it  was  by  Liberal  members  of  the  late  Parliament)  that 
very  few  come  from  the  alien  population  of  England ;  and  of  the 
difference  between  the  totals,  such  as  it  is,  85,146,  or  nearly  two- 
thirds,  are  known  to  be  foreign  sailors  arriving  to  serve  on  board 
HJnglJAh  shipa  Further,  tiie  actual  net  increase  for  the  year  1904 
is  shown  by  the  yearly  Report  on  Emigration  and  Immigration 
to  have  been  but  1046  in  1904,  and  there  was  an  actual  decrease 
of  over  4000  in  1905,  without  counting  alien  seamen.    I  hope 
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to  show  later,  howerer,  that  these  net  figures  may  be  quite 
compatible  with  a  large  nmnber  of  new  alien  settlers,  temporary 
or  permanent ;  bnt  it  mast  further  he  noticed  that  Mr.  Wilson 
Fox  oranmented  in  the  correat  BqK>rt  on  the  lock  c^  complete 
tmstworthineas  in  the  figures.  Further,  the  aubtraddoa  often 
made  of  the  whole  of  the  foreign  seamen  from  the  total  of 
immigrants  is  scarcely  justified  when  the  Eeport  only  oasomee 
that "  a  certain  proportion  of  those  who  arrived  and  were  recorded 
as  paanngers  escaped  record  when  they  left"  And  one  may 
point  out  that  whatever  may  be  the  purely  competitive  character 
of  this  ta«nch  of  immigration,  the  political  danger  of  recruiting 
our  marine  in  this  manner  is  not  a  thing  to  he  lightly  over* 
looked. 

The  quarterly  return  as  to  alien  passengers  &om  European 
ports  is  far  from  supporting  the  fears  that  are  felt  or  pre- 
tended OB  to  oar  alien  traffic,  which  receive  most  colour  from 
the  fall  in  the  number  of  steerage  arrivals  in  London  from 
11,408  in  1905  to  6668  in  1906.  For  the  counti?  as  a  whole, 
however,  the  difference  between  the  two  years  is  slight^  the 
numbers  being  60,292  and  48,801  respeotively,  or  a  great  increase 
in  both  cases  on  the  previous  year's  (1904)  total  of  38,437.  Nor 
con  the  nambers  for  the  first  three  months  be  regarded  as  a  test, 
fbr  the  total  number  of  these  arrivaU  was  196,687  in  1904,  and 
about  1500  less  in  1905.  The  figures  given  would  tend  to  show 
an  increase  rather  than  a  decrease  in  the  business  done  by  our 
shippers,  for  in  London  96  per  cent.,  and  at  otiier  ports  only 
S6  per  cent,  of  the  steerage  passengers  arrive  in  foreign  bottoms.^ 
Bat  eren  the  figures  given  for  the  first  three  months  are  found 
to  be  untrustworthy.  Taking  those  for  the  first  nine  months 
of  each  year,  we  find  the  numbers  to  be,  in  1904,  143,807,  o£ 
whom  77,117  were,  and  66,190  were  not,  tranamigrante ;  in  1905 
they  were  160,687,  89,199,  and  91,438  respectively  \  and  in  the 
present  year  they  have  been  186,145  (within  10,000  of  the  total 
for  Uie  whole  of  1905),  133,329  being  transmigrants,  and  only 

<  Hr.  Bonu  Lkw,  on  Jnlj  3, 1900,  gare  tgfOBt  for  1904.  To  London,  In  Bn«^ 
bottomi,  SlBO ;  in  foreign,  49,378  ;  to  other  porta,  93,388  in  English,  and  B0,147  in 
(oraign  ihipi. 
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SI3I6  oiher  passengers.  Clearlj,  then,  the  evidenoe  goes  to 
prove  not  the  decay,  hut  the  increase  of  onr  tranamigrant  traffic, 
a  tendancy  which  the  Act  itself  is  intended  to  foster.  Of  the 
61,816  non-tranBrnigraiita,  no  fewer  than  6678  have  been  ad- 
mitted onder  sect  viii.  <1,  a)  of  the  Act,  as  ttltimatelj  proceed- 
ing to  a  destination  oatside  the  United  Kingdom :  whilst  by  the 
same  section  (1,  b)  tranamigrants  holding  prepaid  throngh  tickets 
are,  sabject  to  certain  conditions,  allowed  to  land.  With  regard 
to  the  first  three,  (»  even  the  first  two  months  of  this  year,  it  is 
only  in  comparison  with  190&  (easily  the  record  year,  for  January 
and  Febroary)  that  the  decrease  is  viable.  Both  in  number  of 
transmigrants  and  in  the  total  the  nombers  for  1906  are  greater, 
and  except  in  one  ease  very  much  greater,  than  those  of  any 
previone  year.  Taking  the  first  nine  months  as  a  whole,  there- 
fore, the  total  figures  easily  constitute  a  record,  and  still  more  do 
those  of  the  transmigrants.  These  latter,  indeed,  have,  leaving 
out  January  and  February,  only  been  exceeded  in  April,  1902, 
and  April  and  Hay,  1908,  Moreover,  the  total  of  61,816  other 
passengers  was  a  big  drop  from  tiie  numbers  "not  stated"  in 
1904  and  1906,  and  of  these  over  21,000  have  been  acooimted 
for  as  non-settlers,  the  total  of  those  who  do  not  come  under  one 
heading  or  another  as  non-settlers  being  80,668.  Taking,  for 
purposes  of  comparison,  the  larger  figure,  the  drop  may  be 
accounted  for  partly  by  improved  statistics  and  by  transmigrants 
declaring  themselves  as  such,  and  perhaps  more  often  proceeding 
directly  to  America,  and  possibly  also  by  a  reftisal  of  English 
shipowners  to  caxry  a  number  of  cases.  Finally,  the  increase  of 
over  16,000  between  Fehmary  and  March  is  very  large,  but  the 
numbers  in  previous  years  (1905  excepted)  have  always  doubled, 
and  at  times  have  nearly  trebled.  To  sum  up,  not  only  has 
there  been  an  absolutely  large  increase  of  transmigrants,  but  the 
tendency  would  be  for  a  larger  proportion  to  come  in  English 
ships.  As  r^ards  America,  it  has  been  said  that  the  alien  con- 
siders his  chances  of  admission  greater  if  he  comes  in  an  English  ' 
than  in  an  (often  filthy)  Qerman  ship ;  and  possibly  the  same 
Ic^o  applies  to  England  under  the  new  Act. 

Again,  ID  impartial  cansiduttlaon  of  the  questifm  would  lead 
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(me  to  see  that  only  to  a  very  limiled  extent  can  the  Act  affect 
traDBtnigranta.  As  far  back  as  1889,  a  Report  stated  that  the 
better  class  of  aliens  came  in  transit,  and  only  the  poorest  and 
worst  remained ;  and  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Jaly  8, 1906, 
Hr.  Bonar  Law  pointed  out  that,  as  the  miyority  of  transmigrants 
were  destined  for  America,  where  the  restrictions  on  immigration 
are  far  greater  than  those  proposed  by  what  was  than  the  Aliens' 
Bill,  this  class  would  not  be  touched  by  it.  There  is  a  tendwey 
to  overlook  the  provisions,  quoted  above,  made  for  transmi- 
grants by  sect  viii.  (1,  a,  b)  of  the  Act.  Further  fadlities  may 
be  needed  to  enable  tlie  purchase  of  ticketa  in  England :  and 
the  Act  definitely  aims  at  those  who,  in  Mr.  Bonar  Law's  words, 
are  using  England  as  a  training  groond.  The  mistakes  and 
individual  acts  of  injustice  that  have  taken  place  will  probably 
not  recur  when  the  machinery  has  got  into  proper  working 
order,  and  steps  can  easily  be  taken  to  prevent  them. 

As  r^ards  the  fulnre  of  the  Act  to  accomplish  its  purpose,  it 
is  true  tiiat  there  were  only  168  ezeltisi<ms  in  the  first  three 
months,  and  that  the  proportion  has  been  rednoed  since 
Kr.  Gladstone's  instruction.  One  writer  takes  three  hundred 
as  the  outside  estimate  for  this  year,  and  the  annual  expenditure 
under  the  Act  as  being  £24,000 :  this  works  out  at  the  rate  of 
£80  per  alien.  Such  a  reckoning  is  absurd  on  the  surface,  since 
the  actual  number  of  exclusions  for  the  firtt  nine  months  of  the 
year  is  no  fewer  than  S72.  Moreover,  there  are  grounds  for 
demanding  that  some  allowance  shall  be  made  for  the  raising 
of  the  minimum  numbers  necessary  to  make  a  ship  "an  immi- 
grant ship  "  from  twelve  to  twenty,  and  for  the  openings  given 
to  "  ondesirables  "  to  masquerade  as  refugees.  Then  we  must  add 
the  215  aliens  expelled  under  the  Act  up  to  September  30th, 
making,  as  things  are,  a  total  of  nearly  six  hundred  who  have 
been  excluded  or  expelled  from  the  country  in  the  first  nine 
months  (only)  of  the  year.  Furthermore,  it  is  not  unreasonable 
'  to  suppose  that,  apart  from  actual  exclusion,  the  Act  would 
have  had  some  further  effect  in  preventing  shipowners  from 
taking  on  board  not  only  notoriously  undesirable,  bnt  also  doubt- 
fully desirable  immigrants,  ^nce  the  expense  of  their  repatriation 
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will  tail  on  the  shipping  companies,  and  it  ia  dear  that  they  will 
take  meaaoreB  to  protect  themselves  from  such  risk.  And  there 
ifl  nothing  in  iho  figures  for  January  to  September  to  pat  any 
such  inference  outside  the  bounds  of  possibility.  Thos  the  effect 
of  the  Act  would  be  eomdderably  greater  than  ia  often  supposed. 
Moreover,  in  the  expense  of  the  Act  must  be  included  oUier 
items  than  those  relating  to  the  actual  expulsion  of  aliens.  The 
£24,000  estimated  would  inelnde  the  cost  of  those  duties  taken 
over  £rom  the  registration  of  the  Aliens  Act  (1836),  and  of  the 
medical  inspection  rendered  necessary  for  the  exclusion  of  the 
diseased  and  insane.  And,  after  all,  the  charge  by  itaelf  is  not 
great;  it  would  amount  to  but  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  Id. 
in  the  £  income  tax,  and  is  less  by  far  than  the  annual  loss 
sustained  by  the  Ziondon  Coonty  Council  over  its  steamboat 
venture. 

Finally,  there  is  the  question  of  the  actual  extent  of  the 
alien  inflox ;  and  here  I  hope  to  show  not  only  that  the  actual 
numbers  are  greater  than  a  reliance  on  figures  previonely  quoted 
would  lead  (me  to  suppose,  but  also  that  the  conditions  under 
which,  and  the  area  within  which,  tiiis  takes  place  are  such  as  to 
render  the  danger  greater  than  the  mere  numbers  would  indicate. 
Comparing  the  census  of  1881  with  that  of  1901,  we  find  the 
popolatioQ  of  Great  Britain  has  increased  less  that  19  per  cent., 
whilst  the  nomber  of  aliens  has  risen  from  135,600  in  1881  to 
219,6SS  in  1891,  and  286,925  in  1901— an  increase  in  twenty 
years  of  over  160,000,  or  more  than  doubla  In  London,  again, 
the  figures  have  been,  60,252  (1881),  95,053  (1891),  and  135^77 
(1901).  Uoreover,  this  largely  understates  the  real  extent  of  the 
alien  influx.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  children  of  alien  parent^e 
bom  within  the  country  are  treated  in  the  census  as  of  native  birth. 
Therefore  the  numbers  given  are  only  the  actual  numbers  of  those 
aliens  living  at  the  time  of  the  census,  and  take  no  account  of 
those  iriio  have  died  or  emigrated  since  the  previous  censuB, 
That  is  to  say,  the  number  of  aliens  who  came  into  the  country 
between  1891  and  1901  is  represented  by  the  actual  increase  in 
the  alien  population  (67,402)  plus  the  number  necesaaiy  to 
fill    the   places  of  all  those  aUeos  who  have  died  or  been 
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emigmted  during  the  tea  years; — and  erea  if  oomparatively 
few  of  thoee  who  arrived  after  1891  had  deceased  befim 
1901,  the  proportion  among  those  who  came  before  1891  mart 
be  very  maoh  larger.  Finally,  to  find  tixo  number  of  alienfi 
bom  in  the  eoontry  we  have  to  add  to  the  total  td  alieoB  in  the 
conntiy  in  1901  (286,925)  all  tshildrea  of  alien  parents  horn 
within  the  ooontty ;  and  as,  at  any  rate  recently,  ttie  aUeng 
have  generally  formed  a  non-aasimilating  communily,  this  in- 
crease will  be  by  no  means  small  Mr.  Wilson  Fox,  indeed,  gave 
reasons  to  SQppoea  that  in  1906,  at  any  rate,  the  actual  alien 
popolation  either  decreased  or  increased  less  quickly  than  before ; 
and  the  same  may  be  tme  of  1904.  But,  on  the  oUier  side,  it  is 
equally  plausible  to  say  that  this  is  due  rather  to  a  lazger  out- 
flow of  the  existing  alien  population  than  to  any  check  in  the 
inflow  of  new  arrivals.  In  a  question  in  the  HouBe  of  Oommons 
this  year,  the  member  for  Hoxton  quoted  from  Prebendary 
Carlile  to  the  eSect  that  the  policy  of  the  Chttroh  Army  in 
relieving  the  labour  market  by  emigration  was  nullified  by 
the  continual  infiow  of  foreign  laboor.  The  complaints  of  Eaei 
Ltmdon  are  as  bad  as  ever,  and  the  present  writer  has  been 
told  that  even  some  branches  of  the  building  trade  are  being 
invaded  by  the  aliens. 

Such  figures  may  well  give  pause  to  those  who  are  ojppoeei 
to  the  present  Act  on  purely  practical  grounds.  And  owing 
to  their  settling  only  in  a  few  cities  and  in  some  parts  of 
them,  the  actual  pressure  is  far  greater  than  a  mere  state- 
ment of  numbers  would  imply.  For  instance,  the  alien  inhabi- 
tants of  Stepney  have  more  than  trebled  since  1881,  there 
being  a  net  increase  of  people  alien  l^  Inrth  as  well  as  race  of 
more  than  38,000,  Moreover,  their  tendency  to  become  a  non- 
assimilating  community — a  state  within  a  state— and  their 
general  refusal  to  deal  with  or  employ  any  but  their  own  pet^ile, 
means  generally  a  larger  interference  with  British  labour  than 
would  be  otherwise  the  case.  Again,  in  replying  to  similar 
figures  Ivonght  forward  in  committee  on  the  Bill,  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  ptnnted  oat  that  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  all  the 
emigrants  who  altered  the  country  left  it  the  same  year.    The 
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aliens  were,  in  iact,  using  England  u  a  training-^roiincl.  A 
statement  by  a  certain  Jewish  society  to  the  Commifision  of  1908 
appears  also  to  bear  this  out ;  and  it  lb  probable  that  many  sach 
aliens,  especially  those  leaving  during  the  census,  or  soon  after 
its  compilation,  escaped  induuon  in  it. 

It  is  still  open  to  any  one  to  declare  tliat  the  evil  has  been 
done,  and  that  it  is  too  late  to  undo  it.  Still  more  reasonable 
is  it  to  declare  the  present  Act  to  be  an  utterly  insufficient 
measure,  whose  scope  ought  to  be  extended  more  widely.  But, 
however  inadequate,  it  appears  to  the  present  writer  to  be  an 
honest  attempt  to  grapple  with  a  difficult  question;  and  who 
can  say  tiiat  tlie  yearly  exdnaion  of  some  hundreds  of  the  least 
deorable  of  a  most  undesirable  class  is  a  thing  unworthy  of 
C(»iwleration  ?  We  should  rather  commend  and  support  it,  than 
treat  it  witli  the  scorn  and  indignation  which  many  pour  upon 
it.  Hurried  through  Parliament  it  may  have  been  from  fear 
of  the  unscmpolouB  obstruction  which  had  wrecked  the  bill  of 
1904,  Still,  the  Liberal  members  and  candidates  for  East 
London,  headed  by  Mr.  Sidney  Buxton,  "  endorsed  this  so-called 
spurious  agitation  on  every  platform,  and  had  finally  begged 
thnr  leadws  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  let  the  Bill  pass  as 
it  stood."  ^  Specific  acts  of  injustice  are  made  much  of ;  but 
these  are  probably  inseparable  from  the  working  of  any  new 
piece  of  adnmustoative  machinery ;  whilst  to  arraign,  as  is 
sometimes  done,  the  elementary  common  sense  which  put  the 
administration  of  the  Act  in  the  hands  of  a  man  *  possessing  a 
complete  knowledge  of  and  sympathy  with  its  principles,  is  on 
the  taea  tA  it  absurd.  Changes  and  increased  powers  may  be 
necessary,  but,  as  it  stands,  the  bill  strikes  one  as  honest  and 
statesmanlike,  whilst  for  their  courage  in  face  of  so  many 
difficulties  its  supporters  deserve  the  highest  praise. 

N.  B.  Da 


)  Speech  of  Sii  W.  Snoi-aordoii  In  Botue  ol  Oommoni,  July  3,  lOOS. 
■  Hr.  Halduia  Fortei,  Haeter?  to  Sir  W.  Erau-Qordon. 
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L'ABB^  BAMBAUD. 

HAS  sdence  ever  explained  &  natural  featore  dear  to  the  heart 
of  poetiy — that  ao-called  ninth  wave  which  passes  all  that 
have  gone  before  it,  to  reach  a  point  none  of  its  immediate 
Buocessora  oan  touch  1  What  ia  the  careful  comhinatitm  of  forces 
thus  marked  by  a  culmination  of  energy  ?  Perhaps  it  is  not 
exactly  known,  far  leas  may  human  scrutiny  appraise  the  onited 
powers  which  bring  into  being  a  similar  phenomenon  in  men  and 
minds.  Bat  to  perceive  aach  is  to  wondw  and  adore.  In  the 
life  and  work  of  the  A.hh6  Bambaud,  now  told  us  by  K.  Joseph 
Buche,  we  note  the  result  of  a  marvellous  combination  of 
apparent  oppositea,  and  a  breadth  of  heart  and  intelligence, 
and  other  great  qualities,  disciplined,  refined,  enhanced  by  the 
grace  of  Qod. 

Camille  Bambaad  was  bom  in  Lyon,  in  1822,  the  son  of  a 
well-to-do  manu&cturer.  He  was  educated  at  a  Ij/cfe,  where  he 
had  an  undistinguished  career,  learning  only  what  interested  him. 
He  says  that  he  carried  from  school  an  acquaintance  with  Tatntos 
for  "tout  son  bagage  clasaique."  He  left  young  to  enter  hia 
father's  office,  at  a  moment  when  his  businesa  was  threatened 
with  reverses  due  to  the  merchant'a  desire  to  be  also  a  landed 
proprietor.  There  he  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  his 
work ;  he  rose  early,  toiled  at  accoanta,  improved  his  drawing, 
for  which,  as  for  music,  he  had  great  natural  aptitude,  and 
studied  English.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was  made  a 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Potton  -  Bambaad,  whose  renewed 
prosperity  was  due  in  great  measure  to  his  quickness  in  seizing 
opportunities,  as  well  as  to  his  industry. 

Then  came  the  revolution  of  1818,  with  a  whole  train  of  new 
ideas  for  the  young  merchant.  To  Oanulle  Bambaad  and  the 
two  young  Fottons,  in  the  very  midst  of  tiieir  services  as 
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"gardes  natumaaz,"  it  waa  ^vea  to  pereeive  some  of  the  causes 
of  the  national  diBtnrbaDce.  Oamille,  says  his  biographer,  had 
doring  the  last  two  years  ascended  enough  poor  staircases  to 
know  someUiing  of  the  poverty  and  suffering  of  the  silk-weavers. 
Hia  mind,  at  once  visionary  and  practical,  formed  a  plan  by 
iriiioh  the  power  and  protection  of  capital  might  be  placed  at 
the  service  of  labour.  Of  that  plan  of  organization — ^now  long 
past,  and  overthrown  finally  by  the  stnpidity  of  others — it 
would  be  too  long  to  speak.  One  incident  in  connexion  with 
it  emerges  to  the  front  of  C^mille  Bambaad's  Btoty.  At  the 
inauguration  of  the  SociSt£  Miltaelle,  in  which  Bambaud's  ideas 
were  embodied,  it  was  proposed  to  decorate  him  as  a  promoter 
of  the  welfare  of  the  people,  and — 

"  thas,  bj  means  of  a  bit  of  red  ribbon,  to  show  the  gratitade  of  the 
Frinee  Priridait  (afterwards  Napoleon  III.)  to  those  yrho,  even  with 
ideas  differing  from  his  own,  had  serred  the  caose  of  the  working 


The  vanity  of  human  dignities  was  brought  home  to  the  young 
Bambaud  that  day,  when,  at  the  last  moment,  the  promised 
decoratioQ  waa  given  to  another.  But  he  realized,  as  he  looked 
from  the  Prince  Pr^gident  and  the  notables  to  Femgino's  great 
picture  of  tiie  Ascenaion  on  the  wall  oppeeite  to  him,  the  mean- 
ing of  those  words  of  an  Eaglish  poet  whose  verse  was  dear 
to  him,  "  Fame  ia  no  plant  which  grows  on  mortal  soil" 

He  realized  more.  He  may  have  heard  at  that  moment  the 
call  of  Christ,  for  each  stage  of  his  life  henceforth  is  marked  by 
the  obedience  of  one  to  whom  the  cry  of  the  poor  waa  ever  the 
voice  of  Jeaos.  F(w  many  years  previous  to  Uua,  Bamhaud  had 
been  indifferent  to  religious  privileges  and  duties.  Since  his 
boyhood,  as  he  said, "  by  little  and  little  he  had  slipped  from 
the  choir  to  the  pillar  of  the  b&nitier,  and  from  this,  one  fine 
morning,  out  of  the  door."  Boring  these  years  he  had  led  a 
loight  and  gracious  life,  the  life  of  a  bird  of  paradise,  of  a 
batterfly,  as  his  fiiend  Louis  Potton  called  him.  His  beauty, 
devwneBB,  and  suocess  made  him  popnUr  everywhere.  Bat 
now  the  poor  sturcases  had  led  him  higher;  it  had  become  no 
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longer  gratifying  to  be  a  king  in  sooiety,  or  to  spend  one's 
leisore  boors  in  nolring  exquinte  volames  for  the  UAj  of  one's 
choice.  Worldly  gatherings  lost  their  charm,  and  were  ofloi 
replaced  by  long  talks  on  religion  and  social  affairs  with  Loois 
and  Ferdinand  Potton,  friends  who  witii  him  were  determined, 
if  possible,  to  *  make  poverty  disappear." 

Letters  betwem  the  friends,  and  personal  thooghts  and  medita- 
tions  written  at  the  time,  show  some  of  the  great  prinoiples  on 
which  Bamband  was  able  afterwards  to  build  so  mnch ;  as  this — 

"If  ohsritj  is  ezoelle&t  whea  limited  to  the  aid  of  the  incapable  and 
those  who  ore  injured  in  the  battle  of  life,  it  becomes  the  greatest  of 
ills  when  it  fosters  idleness  and  indifference." 

"  The  father,  deprived  of  the  oare  of  his  wife  and  children,  is  no 
longer  deserving  of  the  name.  With  bis  responsibilitj  he  loses  his 
dignity." 

"  AH  I  te  voil^  ? "  were  the  words  with  which  M.  Deeroners, 
his  director  in  boyhood,  received  him  sgain  when,  after  one 
of  these  great  discussions,  Camille  Bamband  returned  to  the 
priest.  At  this  date,  also,  he  joined  a  Confirence  de  Saint- 
Vincent  de  PatU,  and  became,  with  bis  friends,  a  regolar  vimtor 
in  the  slams  of  the  great  city. 

The  next  step  was  to  open  a  Sunday  school  At  first  two 
little  rooms,  ttken  a  tiurd,  were  hired,  and  a  modest  altar  erected 
at  the  end  of  one  of  them.  Children  were  gathered,  and  soon 
an  evening  doss  was  added  to  the  Snnday  one,  for  with  Camille 
Bamband  "relij^ous  teaching  could  never  be  separated  from 
human  and  actual  knowledge."  The  scholars  were  of  the 
roughest  class,  real  savages,  who  on  one  occasion  "suddenly 
extingoished  the  candles  and  carried  them  away;  it  was  even 
said  that  they  ate  them."  In  1850  the  little  rooms  were  ex- 
changed for  a  house  built  by  Bambaud,  the  ground  floor  oonsiating 
of  a  large  hall  and  a  little  Gothic  chapeL 

As  the  work  developed  it  absorbed  more  and  more  of  the 
thoughts  of  the  young  men,  but  they  were  still,  we  are  told,  of 
the  group  "  tite  ^^ant  et  assez  mondain."  But  a  deep,  almost 
forbidding  seriousness  was  gaining  upon  them,  sometimes  show- 
ing itself  in  strange  ways  at  the  veiy  heart  of  gaiety. 
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"  Even  ft  duioe,"  Mjrs  Bambaud'fl  biognpher,  **  iru  an  opportanity 
to  preach.  .  .  .  One  of  them  m^^ht  be  seen  drawing  from  fau  oard- 
oaae  an  elegant  Jittle  eard  with  gilt  edges  and  a  black  gronnd,  on 
which  a  death's  head  crowned  with  roses  was  designed  in  white,  and 
say  to  his  partner,  with  the  most  engaging  amile,  <  This  is  what  we 
are,  my  po<»  young  lady  I  * " 

The  school  alone  conld  not  absorb  the  ardour,  now  inflamed 
anew  by  tbe  baming  words  of  I%Fe  Lacordaire,  of  this  devoted 
body  of  friends.  A  visit  to  the  hospital  of  tbe  Damiea  dv. 
Caivaivn  was  enoogh  to  sorest  that  tbey  too  should  tend  the 
soffering.  On  the  first  floor  of  thdr  school-house  a  room  was 
opened,  and  three  uck  children  were  the  first  inmates.  We  are 
glad  to  learn  that  a  worthy  woman  was  put  in  charge  of  them, 
for  the  devotion  of  the  young  men  seems  to  have  been  more 
fervent  than  pracUcal,  But  even  this  was  not  enough.  There 
was  yet  another  staircase  in  tiie  house  in  the  slums.  Up  this, 
too,  went  the  friends  at  times,  each  to  pass  the  night  in  a  little 
cell  on  a  plank  bed,  and  to  reoite  the  offices  from  big  breviaries 
borrowed  ficom  sympathetic  Capuchin  monks. 

We  are  not  surprised  to  read  after  this  that  the  "  terrible  hour 
of  a  supreme  resolution  had  come."  The  first  to  go  was  Louie 
Fotton,  who,  in  1850,  joined  the  Dominicans,  and  it  is  on  this 
sulgect  of  the  distrees  caused  by  this  act  to  relations  and  friends 
that  the  Abb4  Bambaud  wrote,  at  the  end  of  his  lif^  words  that 
have  special  weight  at  this  moment :  "  Whatever  may  be  said 
about  it,  there  was  then  infinitely  less  religion  in  souls  than  there 
is  to-day."  A  little  later  came  the  tnra  of  Gnstave  Mathevon, 
aged  twenty-five,  an  able  business  man,  and  brilliant  in  society. 
Another  fiiend,  M.  Brosse,  soon  followed.  He  was  rich  and 
Baceesafiil,  but  left  the  world  to  become  a  mtmk,  and  die  in 
Trinidad  after  thirty  years'  work  among  lepers,  la  1863  Fer- 
dinand Fotton  joined  the  Capuchin  order,  leaving  Camille  Bam- 
baud to  soften  the  grief  of  his  departure  to  his  parents.  There 
was  reason  in  this,  for  doubtless  Camille's  influence  had  much 
to  do  with  that  final  choice  of  which  neither  Ferdinand  nor  his 
brother  had  earlier  thoughts 

In  any  case  he  was  left  alone  for  the  moment,  and  with  the 
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difficult  problem  before  him,  how  best  to  continue  his  work,  and 
yet  not  to  desert  his  friends  in  that  way  to  which  he  had  him- 
self led  them.  His  first  decision  was  to  renounce  the  idea  of 
marriage,  and  tiie  final  resolution  soon  followed.  He  would  live 
poor,  clothed  and  lodged  like  the  poor.  The  decision  once 
formed  filled  him  with  a  great  joy.  He  teUs  in  his  own  history 
of  this  time,  that  after  talking  of  it  with  a  friend  till  midnight 
on  the  Place  Saint  Sulpice,  "I  was  bo  happy  about  it  that  I 
sang  tho  Magnificat  as  I  went  down  the  streets  on  my  way 
home," 

This  great  decision  took  place  at  the  b^inning  of  January, 
1864.  Rambaud'8  father  Btormed,  his  mother  wept.  But  on 
her  way  to  seek  masses  by  means  of  which  to  change  her  son's 
determination,  Madame  Bombaud  fell,  and  was  carried  home  to  a 
bed  of  Boffering,  where  she  died  a  fortnight  later,  having  aaid  to 
her  son,  who  asked  what  he  should  do,  "  Oh,  do  all  for  Qod. 
I  have  been  poor,  I  have  been  rich ;  bat  that  was  all  of  no 
importance."  Yet  it  waa  difficult  to  go.  Busineea  relations  had 
to  be  considered  and  rea^nsted ;  finally  a  substitute  was  found 
for  bimeelf  in  the  partnership,  and  Camille  was  free. 

Hia  first  act  was  to  bay  for  fifteen  years  a  piece  of  waste 
ground,  across  which  ran  a  sort  of  marsh  formed  by  a  atream. 
On  this  site  he  began  to  build,  without  an  architect,  employing 
a  poor  mason  who  bad  neither  plant  nor  resources.  The  hoose^ 
built  of  some  composition,  was  connected  by  a  few  poor  little 
cells  with  a  modest  chapel.  The  whole  building  was  remarkably 
ugly  and  mean,  and  caoeed  its  author  the  greatest  distress.  Li 
his  choice  of  life,  he  had  not  calculated  on  what  he  must  sufier 
from  the  "  horrible  torture  of  ugliness."  To  this  suffering  was 
added  that  of  loneliness.  His  friends,  aays  his  biographer, 
deserted  him  when  he  put  on  the  workman's  blouse.  From  this 
absolute  desertion  he  was  rescned  by  Paul  da  Booi^,  a  rich 
young  man,  the  son  of  a  banker,  who  hod  been  fruBtrated  in  his 
intention  of  joining  a  "  modest  third  order  of  St.  Francia"  "  There 
is  work  here  for  two,  come  to  me,"  said  Camille;  and  Paul  da 
Bourg  came,  in  December,  1854,  never  again  to  leave  the  work 
which  was  then  hardly  in  b«Dg. 
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The  early  days  in  that  hoose  read  like  a  romance,  Bambaod 
was  ever  planning  fresh  schemes — creating  the  future,  as 
H.  Buche  aays :  Paul  da  Bourg  was  ever  the  pitiless  critic  before 
the  event,  and,  after  it,  the  devoted  agent.  At  Chriatmas  the 
tack  children  were  installed  in  the  one  dry  room  of  the  new 
house,  and  midnight  mass  took  place  in  iSie  little  chapel  Bat 
I  most  pass  over  the  struggles,  the  search  for  daily  bread,  the 
pilgrimage  to  the  Car^  d'Ars,  and  other  delightful  episodes,  hoping 
that  tile  reader  will  seek  hinuelf,  is  M.  Boche's  admirable  book, 
the  tale  of  this  heroic  age. 

There  came  a  moment  when  Bambaud,  whose  sympathies 
ever  extended  beyond  his  immediate  circle,  became  urgent  to 
supply  tike  needs  of  a  quarter  of  Lyon  known  as  the  Git^  da 
Bhftne.  He  would  begin  by  building  a  church  there.  Da 
Bouig,  who  hated  debt  and  rifik,  objected.  It  was  their  first 
conflict  "My  brother,"  said  Bambaud,  "you  moat  go  into 
retreat  with  the  Dominicans  at  Maubec"  Du  Booi^  went, 
and  returned  in  two  days,  to  say,  "Build  aa  many  chapels  as 
you  like."  And  with  the  first  stone  of  this  church,  which  was 
began  in  1856,  the  foundation  of  the  dtS  Bambaud,  at  first 
known  as  the  OiU  dd  Enfcmi-Jimu,  was  laid.  There  were 
many  hindrances,  and  tiie  work  had  to  be  abandoned  in 
a  state  of  great  incompleteneaa,  though  Da  Bourg  had  thrown 
all  his  patrimony  into  it  Of  this  self-sacrifice  with  so  littie 
i^parent  result  Bambaud  wrote  to  him  thus :  "  I  am  yoar 
cross ;  you  love  it  aa  onr  Lord  loved  His,  bat  none  the  less 
I  make  you  suffer." 

Ikanwhile,  around  the  church  grew  a  town  for  working 
peo[^  The  building  of  this  went  on  in  high  hope:  "What 
ft  magnificent  enterprise,  my  brotiierl  A  whole  town  where 
everything  shall  be  done  as  unto  Jesus." 

Alas  I  diaappointinent  and  failure  fbllowed  immediate^.  The 
tenants  did  not  pay  their  rent,  Bambaud  would  not  proaeoute. 
There  was  hatred  where  love  should  have  been,  and  the  whole 
scheme  was  crippled  by  debt  A  further  difficulty  in  their 
sooal  work  arose  when  the  Capuchin  fathers  ceased  to  officiate 
for  the  Jfoison  dd  Snfant^iaua.    Bambaud  saw  the  necessity 
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of  beooming  hinuelf  a  priest,  and  for  this  parpoBe  he  went  to 
Borne  at  the  begimung  of  the  year  lSfi9.  He  was  now  thirtf- 
nine,  and  the  neceesaiy  study  was  no  easy  matter  for  one  whose 
world  had  been  for  so  many  years  among  men,  not  books. 
ComplioationB  arose  in  the  work  leA  without  a  head,  and 
distreasing  letters  reached  the  student  to  bring  him  home,  still 
but  a  deacon.  Finally,  the  kind  aid  of  a  Jesuit,  who  had  always 
ftvonred  Bambaud's  large  family,  even  aaajsting  it  in  times  of 
need  to  a  track  of  ooal,  enabled  Camille  to  receive  the  priest- 
hood in  bis  own  country.  Bambaud's  first  act  afterwards  was 
to  order  Paul  dn  Bonrg  to  follow  his  example,  and,  in  spite  of 
his  protestations,  to  despatch  him  to  Borne. 

Meanwhile,  through  great  difficulties,  and  with  tiie  help  of 
rich  friends,  the  Oiii  had  emerged  from  its  worst  trouble,  bat 
transformed.  It  was  to  be  no  kmger  a  dty  of  working  men, 
but  <me  for  aged  people  who  should  live  in  it  rent  free.  This 
charity  to  the  old  was  to  be  quite  nnconneeted  with  anything 
of  the  kind  existing,  and  those  who  accepted  it  wen  not  to  be 
interfered  with.  The  old  man  was  to  be  able  to  live  with  his 
wife;  "his  door  might  open,  when  he  chose,  to  his  children; 
he  should  remain  a  free  and  responsible  man  to  his  last  breath." 

Bambaud  could  now  turn  to  other  plans.  He  had  sou^t, 
bat  without  any  marked  suooess,  to  gather  the  children  of  his 
Oiti  into  schools  taught  by  the  Christian  Brothers.  But 
Bambaud's  system  of  education,  based  as  it  was  on  the  teaching 
of  philosophy,  was  not  suooessfully  carried  out  by  these  exoellent 
men.  It  became  necessuy  to  find  teaoherB  who  had  no  pre- 
oonoeived  ideas,  and  these  were  found  in  two  women,  able 
large-hearted  persons,  who  had  no  certificates  nor  even  training 
for  their  task,  but  were  quick  to  imbibe  the  ideas  of  tlie  abb^ 
and  to  cany  oat  his  methods.  Bamband  was  able  to  leave 
the  schools  happily  in  thur  care  while  he  went  to  Btnne  to 
obtain  the  sanction  of  the  pope  for  t«<<>>iTig  philost^y  in 
elementary  schools. 

In  1870  the  new  educational  developments  were  arrested  by 
the  war,  to  the  seat  of  which  Bambaud  sped  at  onoe,  to  ofifor  his 
services  as  chaplain,  and  those  of  his  three  so-called  Siaten  aa 
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notses.  The  offer,  so  &r  as  concerned  the  women,  was  declined, 
and  shortly  after  teaching  Uetz  the  abb6  seems  to  have  felt  that 
he  shoold  have  lemained  with  his  Cite  and  his  school  It  was 
too  late,  the  enemy  had  closed  in,  and  with  or  against  his  will 
he  was  forced  to  remain  with  the  army. 

I  most  pass  orer  this  episode,  rich  as  it  is  in  obaraeteristio 
ideas  and  letters,  and  astounding  in  the  actual  results  achieved 
for  the  Boldiers,  to  the  moment  when,  in  April,  1871,  at  Konigs- 
bei^  a  letter  reached  Bamhaud  from  M,  du  Bourg,  that  loyal 
disciple,  who  could  on  occasion  be  also  oonsoienoe  and  guide, 
recalling  him  from  the  strange  new  scheme  evolving  on  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  to  the  narrower  limito  of  his  school  and 
Citi.  The  humility  and  obedience  which  at  once  brought 
Gamille  Bambaud  back  to  Lyon  are  not  the  qualities  for  which 
we  love  him  least  He  came  in  sorrow  and  repentance,  and  in 
we^cnees  of  body  which  shortly  developed  into  a  very  suffering 
illness.  The  first  months  after  his  return  were  an  obvious 
strain,  bat  not  the  less  vigorously  did  he  throw  himself  into  his 
ednoational  work.  New  ideas  on  the  teaching  of  girls  had  been 
imbibed  in  a  short  fortnight  at  Berlin  on  his  way  home,  and 
these  so(Hi  began  to  take  such  shape  as  he  felt  to  be  possible  in 
his  own  countiy.  Mainly,  this  was  to  give  girls  as  far  as 
possible  the  same  educational  advantages  as  their  brothers;  this, 
in  the  schools  of  the  Cite,  meant  to  teach  them  philosophy. 

H.  Bombaud's  ideas  on  the  teaching  of  girls  were  given  first 
to  the  Sisters,  and  finally,  in  1886,  appeared  in  book  form,  with 
the  title  La  Mkn  de  FamUle  ou  la  MaAtreeae  de  Maiaorw  This 
book,  which  dwells  much  on  the  peace  of  home  life,  deals  also 
with  the  difSeolt  problems  of  to-day,  such  as  that  of  the 
employment  of  married  women.  Not  content  with  writing  for 
mothers,  he  addressed  them  in  lectures,  or  confSrewiee,  as  the 
Frwioh  call  them,  in  which  he  plainly  spoke  of  the  duties  of  the 
mother,  as  well  as  of  the  education  of  the  girl.  He  appealed  to 
wcMuen  to  become  the  friends  of  their  husbands  by  serious 
study,  while  insistang  on  the  difference  which  exists  in  their 
nature  and  duties.  The  eonfSnncea  dealt  also  with  the  duties 
of  citizens,  and  for  the  sake  of  religion  be  implored  his  hearers 
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not  to  boeoma  poUtieaL  With  the  athletic  tendendes  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  ednoation  for  girls  he  foand  fault — Paul  would  not  have 
liked  his  Yiiginie  to  jomp  the  stream  across  which  it  was  his 
privilege  to  carry  her. 

This  book  was  shortly  followed  by  a  treatise  on  social  and 
political  ec(Hi0Diy.  In  this  work  of  de^  interest,  Bambaud 
displayed  a  vast  knowledge  of  practical  a&irs,  aad  of  the  true 
needs  of  men,  and  set  forth  his  own  ideas  for  amelioratLng  the 
lot  of  the  poor.  Living  as  the  poorest  of  the  poor  himself, 
working  among  them,  teaching  them,  writing  for  them,  he  never 
desired  to  better  their  lot  by  dragging  down  others.  He  had 
no  diimerical  dream  of  equality  of  goods.  On  the  oontrary,  his 
own  experience  as  a  rich  business  man,  and  as  one  who  was 
linked  in  frieodship  with  the  rich,  had  shown  him  the  iise  and 
inflaenoe  of  weU-directed  wealth. 

In  1893,  at  the  reqaest  of  Cardinal  Foulon,  Bambaud  pub- 
lished a  work  entitled  Sdigion — a  beautiful  book,  the  noble 
tboaghto  of  which  are  coloured  by  that  deep  love  of  home  and 
parents  which  lay  at  the  root  of  all  his  phUoeophy. 

**  God  is  intelligible  to  mftn  only  when  he  realizes  that  in  Him  sre 
to  be  found  in  infinite  meuure  all  a  fsther'a  goodnesa,  all  a  mother's 
tendemeas." 

"It  was,"  says  his  biographer,  "tlie  confession  and  echo  of  his 
loving  heart.  He  oeased  not  nigbt  nor  day  to  pray  for  his  parents, 
and  to  consnlt  them  as  if  they  were  present  and  could  answer  him." 

Bambaud  exposed  himself  to  the  criticism  of  having  spoken 
too  humanly  of  Qod.  He  does,  indeed,  speak  of  Him  as  of  a 
Father  who  watches  with  anguish  the  error  of  a  son.  Ood 
soffers,  Qod  repents,  Qod  fears.  But  his  method  is  that  of  a 
St.  Francis,  of  a  SL  Theresa. 

"  Gktd  is  not  only  the  hifinite,  Almighty  Spirit  of  the  Catechism,  but 
Father,  Brother,  Friend.  We  are  His  offiipring ;  in  as  He  has  planted 
some  image  of  His  own  greatnesB.** 

"  Forgive  me,  0  Grod,"  he  ones,  "  for  having  thns  dared  to  write 
of  Thy  greatness,  Thine  infinite  perfection.  .  .  ,  Thought  is  lost  as 
in  a  shoreless  ocean,  when  it  seeks  to  oonoeive  Thee ;  ...  it  percrives 
marvels  whioh  it  cannot  express,  such  as  those  which  are  murmnred 
in  the  silence  of  souls  whioh  love  one  another,  which  are  sweet  as  the 
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tendenwu  of  onr  motben,  and  the  looks  of  our  aiatera,  loTftbla  m  the 
heart  of  a  biend." 

M.  Bamband's  latest  book  was  the  Sistoire  des  icUee  phUo- 
BOphiquea,  pabUshed  in  1898,  Bis  practical  work  w«nt  on  all 
the  time,  the  Citi  of  the  Aged  becoming  firmly  established.  There 
was  even  a  plan  of  foonding  a  similar  institution  in  Paris.  This 
was  abandoned  owing  to  the  blindness  which  came  to  Bambaud 
in  1894  His  health  had  been  for  the  most  part  good,  and  tm- 
injured  by  the  austere  mle  which  he  imposed  upon  himself. 
Even  when  old,  he  allowed  himself  no  ease^  but  continued  to  the 
end  to  live  in  the  simplest  way.  His  wants  were  supplied 
by  a  little  cell  contuning  a  rough  table  and  a  plank  bed 
with  a  thin  mattress  and  two  grey  blanketfi,  &om  which 
he  rose  each  night  at  midnight  to  prayt  and  finally  loft  each 
morning  at  half-past  four. 

In  1901  eame  tiie  last  illness,  with  great  suffering,  and  for  a 
short  time  with  the  darkness  of  doubt  Had  he  fully  believed 
what  he  had  taught  ?  The  horror  passed,  and  a  few  days  before 
his  death,  in  1902,  he  had  himself  carried  into  the  church,  and, 
leaning  against  the  altar,  he  made  as  it  were  a  confession  of 
hia  love  and  pity  for  the  old  people  he  had  helped.  "It  was 
for  the  sake  of  your  souls  that  I  built  the  OiU."  On  February 
18, 1902,  he  died. 

Not  the  least  interesting  portion  of  the  abba's  biography  is 
the  pre&ce  by  M.  Edonard  Aynard,  the  well-known  senator, 
whose  friendship  with  the  abb^  was  of  thirty  years'  standing. 
I  conclude  by  quoting  from  it  a  passage  on  Bamband's  philosophy 
of  life:— 

"  The  Abb€  Bunhaad  wished  to  be  assooiftted  with  his  own  times, 
and  to  take  his  own  aide  in  them.  He  chose  the  side  of  liberty. 
Attracted  by  a  aooialiet  Utopia  in  1848,  ...  he  bad  worn  the  blotue 
of  the  artisau  that  he  might  bring  himself  more  into  touch  with  the 
people.  But  the  illnsion  was  short,  and  it  waa  in  liberty  that  ha 
invariably  Bought  the  solution  of  the  eternal  social  qneetioB,  which 
Inoreaaes  instead  of  diminishing  with  the  growing  fortune  of  the  world. 
Labour  freed  and  dominated  by  spiritual  ideals,  tlie  harsh  pnrsnit  of 
self-interest  regulated  and  softened  by  Christianity, — this  in  his  eyes 
was  the  aooial  condition  to  be  established.     His  own  works  are  built 
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npon  the  idea  of  aolidvitj  in  dntj  freely  ftooompliehed,  on  rwpoui- 
bili^  and  the  power  to  work  left  even  to  those  usiated  hj  oharlty,  on 
the  sune  idea  of  raaponflibilltj  developed  even  in  the  ohild  at  faiB  deak 
in  the  elementary  school,  in  the  sopport  of  the  family  r^arded  as  the 
oomer>fltone  of  the  social  edifice,  and  finally  freedom  for  the  family 
itself  by  not  allowing  it  to  be  deprived  of  the  wife  and  modier. 

"What  the  AbM  Bamband  actually  did  was  only  the  realisation 
of  what  he  had  thought.  At  every  point  in  which  his  thought  wae 
realised,  this  priest,  whose  insight  was  trom  the  heart,  showed  himself 
to  be  a  man  really  in  advance  of  his  time,  the  bold  pioneer  of  mntoal 
interest  as  the  right  basis  for  a  workman's  pension,  of  the  school 
which  opens  the  mind  of  a  child  instead  of  stifling  it  into  memory, 
of  the  free  almshouse  where  the  old  man  still  works  and  earns,  of 
the  mother  restored  from  the  factory  to  her  own  home. 

"  At  the  very  moment  when  societies  for  mutual  help  were  hf^nniag 
to  develop,  and  when  public  authority  regarded  them  with  as  much 
suspicion  as  if  they  had  been  secret  societies,  in  1650,  the  Abb4 
Bamband  perceived  the  great  future  before  them  and  the  act  of 
fraternity  which  they  implied.  He  placed  before  the  Lyons  Chamber 
of  Commerce  a  new  scheme  of  mutual  help,  one  which  included  not 
only  relief  in  sickness,  but  also  retiring  pensions  obtained  by  the  co- 
operation of  employers.  By  a  demand  which  was  almost  imperious  he 
urged  the  Clisml>er  of  Commerce  to  create  for  the  silk-weavers,  that 
fine  society  in  which  the  Chamber  itself,  handling  the  contributions  of 
employes,  ensures  some  six  or  seven  thousand  retiring  pensions  on 
condition  that  the  workmen,  on  their  side,  provide  for  relief  in  siokness. 
This  complicated  and  ingenious  system  appeals  at  once  to  collective 
and  individual  action  freely  given.  .  .  ,  Help  yootaelf,  and  you  shall 
receive  help." 

In  oonolimcHi,  one  word  should  be  eaid  of  the  aU-emhnteiiig 
charity  of  this  man.  Thronghoai  hia  life  a  &ithfal  son  of  the 
Chorch,  obedient  to  her  lightest  word  and  honoured  by  her  in 
death,  his  social  work  and  large  intellectoal  interests  carried 
him  into  friendship  and  associated  work  with  notable  business 
men,  members  of  the  Govemment,  and  Protestant  ministeiB. 
Hen  of  varying  shades  of  fedth  and  onfaith  sought  him  in  his 
poor  cell  to  be  comforted  and  aplifted,  for  "in  renormdng  the 
world,  being  at  once  within  it  and  above  it,  he  Uved  in  the  lives 
of  others,  understood,  loved  them,  sacrificed  himself  for  them." 
Elizabeth  Baikes. 
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;.  JOHX  A.  HOBSON,  in  his  book  The  pT(Mm,  ^  the 
Untm^plojfed,  rather  aaicastically  ohservea — 
"  The  miserably  defective  ohuacter  of  onr  atetiatioal  maohinerr 
fonns  an  adeqaato  basis  of  ignoranoe  upon  whioh  to  form  disoreet 
offioi&l  answers  to  awkvard  qaestions." 

While  this  is  troe,  it  also  anfortanatelj  permitfl  of  wild  and 
grossly  exaggerated  assertioos  being  made  by  time-serving 
politicians  and  Socialist  agitators  with  an  axe  to  grind.  Who 
has  not  been  both  startled  and  psjned  by  annooneements  in  the 
Press  that  a  noted  politician  has  made  the  sensational  statement 
that  in  the  United  Kingdom  we  have  18  millions  of  people 
always  npon  the  verge  of  starvation  7  There  is  no  evidence 
forthcoming  to  demonstrate  its  tmthfolnees ;  it  is  merely  a 
bald  assertion.  The  grossoess  of  the  exaggeration  causes  the 
assertion  to  be  disoaased  and  quoted  by  others,  \mtil,  in  a  very 
brief  period,  a  large  nmnber  of  the  unthinking  public  aooept  it 
as  an  actual  &ct  Similar  flagrantiy  exaggerated  assertions  are 
also  made  to  the  effect  that  thousands  of  little  children  are 
driven  to  school  break&stiess,  and  that  we  have  "a  million 
unemployed." 

In  regard  to  these  statements,  the  theorist  and  the  practical 
weaker  have  ever  been  at  varianoe.  By  what  process  of 
reaaouing  or  calculation,  we  may  aak,  do  onr  theorist  friends 
arrive  at  this  "  million  "  unemployed  7  We  have  an  illustration 
of  the  process  in  Mr.  Hobeon'a  PnM&m  of  ths  Unemployed.  He 
goes  to  the  rettuns  published  each  month  in  the  Board  of  Trade 
Zobour  Oaxette,  which  purports  to  estimate  the  number  of  toade 
unionists  unemployed  in  all  parts  of  the  country  from  the  figures 
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^ven  by  those  nnianB  whidi  make  retonu.  Whatever  that  pei^ 
centage  may  chanoe  to  be,  om  theorist  arg;nes,  the  probability  is 
that  the  aame  peicentogewill  bold  good  amongst  all  trade  unionists 
throoghont  the  coontry.EUid,  aa  the  trade  nniojuBtB  are  composed  of 
the  best  men  and  women  in  the  laboor  market,  it  natnrally  f  ollowB 
that  a  larger  percentage  of  unemployed  will  be  found  amongst 
the  rest  of  the  workers.  Hbas  for  the  purposes  of  his  book 
Mr.  HobsoQ  took  the  returns  i<a  week  ending  December  81, 
1894,  when  the  percentage  stooct  at  *l  per  cent.  What  Mr.  Hobson 
fo^ietfl  to  mention  is  that  dnring  the  winter  of  1894  we  had  a 
seven  weeks'  frost,  which  naturally  put  an  end  to  all  outdoor 
work,  and  tbns  threw  a  large  number  upon  the  unemployed  list. 
Had  this  7  per  cent,  held  good  throughout  the  14  million 
workers  in  England  and  Wales  as  published  in  the  census 
returns  for  1901,  it  would  have  meant  that  980,000  workers  were 
unemployed. 

On  Sunday,  January  6t  1907,  speaking  at  Burnley,  Mr.  Philip 
Snowden,  M,P.,  tha  junior  member  for  Blackbom,  said,  "Yon 
have  at  the  present  time  600,000  unemployed  who  are  going 
about '  begging  and  pleading '  for  work."  It  is  not  difficult  to 
ima^ne  that  many  in  that  crowded  audience  would  cry  out 
"  shame  "  that  such  a  state  of  things  should  be  poaaible.  We 
must  not  forget  that  Hr.  Snowden  is  an  authority  amongst  a 
certain  section  of  the  public,  and  they  would  naturally  think  he 
bad  good  reasons  for  making  such  a  statement.  It  would  never 
dawn  upon  these  unthinking  people  to  ask  either  Mr.  Snowden 
or  themselves,  "  Is  this  statement  true  ? "  Again,  in  an  article 
which  he  wrote  in  October,  1905,  Mr.  Snowden  further  said  the 
Board  of  Trade  returns  vary  from  2^  to  10  per  cent,  unemployed 
trade  unionists,  which  gives  us  an  average  of  800,000  and  never 
less  than  400,000  unemployed  workers  in  this  country.  The 
improbability  of  such  an  assertion  being  true  is  accentuated 
when  approached  by  the  process  of  elimination.  For  example, 
according  to  the  census  returns  for  1901  we  have  in  England  and 
Wales  from  10  years  of  age  to  75  years  and  upwards,  14.328,727 
workers.  Of  this  number  considerably  over  8^  millions  axe 
Qovemment  and  municipal  officials,  soldiers,  sailors,  policemen. 
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dei^Tmen,  miniBters,  prieats,  nans,  suters  in  hoapitals,  profea- 
sional  men,  farmers  with  their  wives  and  children  engaged  on 
the  farm,  publicans,  and  members  of  other  professions  into  which 
unemploymeait  can  hardly  ever  come.  Yet  in  his  generalizing  the 
theorist  ^ves  to  these  8^  millions  the  same  percentage  of  unem- 
ployed as  to  oi^er  workers  in  the  community.  With  this  number 
eliminated  we  have  only  10^  million  workers  amongst  wIuhu 
unemployment  is  possible,  which  would  give  us  one  unemployed 
in  every  17  workers  from  10  years  of  age  upwards.  K  Mr. 
Snowden  or  any  other  theorist  believes  this  to  be  true  bis 
credulity  is  truly  great. 

Leaving  the  domain  of  theory  for  actual  &ct,  what  do  we  find  1 
When  the  Unemplt^ed  Act  of  1906  was  passed  in  reeponse  to 
tixoM  degrading  processions,  the  problem  of  unemployment,  iA 
real  aorplus  labour,  was  supposed  to  be  very  acute,  yet  we  find  that 
only  liO,251  persons  applied  to  124  distress  committees  through- 
out the  conntiy.  ^Die  query  naturally  presents  itself.  What  had 
become  of  the  other  900,000  nnemployed  who  were  supposed  to 
be  b^^ng  for  employment }  Again,  if  the  applicants  to  the 
distress  committee  at  Blackburn  are  any  criterion  of  those 
applying  to  other  committees  throughout  the  cotmtry,  then 
90  per  cent,  of  those  who  did  apply  were  the  ordinary  seasonal 
workers,  and  therefore  not  really  unemployed  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Act  This  is  agun  borne  out  by  the  figures  for  this 
winter.  The  local  distress  committee  in  Blackburn  opened  their 
office  this  winter  on  September  19  last.  For  several  weeks 
an  advertisement  was  inserted  in  the  local  press  requesting  tiie 
unemployed  worker  to  come  and  register  himself.  Then  five 
hundred  circulars  asking  the  same  question  were  printed  at  the 
ratepayers'  expense  and  distributed  in  difierent  parts  of  the 
borough,  with  the  following  result:  from  September  19, 1906, 
to  January  19, 1907,  indnsive,  only  ninety-two  persons  registered 
themselves.  Of  these  ninety-two  only  thirty-two  were  eligible 
under  the  Act  I  And  this  is  the  result  of  four  months'  work  by 
the  committee,  after  spending  the  ratepayers'  money  "  begging 
and  pleading"  that  the  unemployed  would  make  themselves 
known.    Sixteen  of   the  applicants  took  themselves  off  the 
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booksj  the  oommittee  found  work  for  " one "  only,  and  seventy- 
five  atill  remuned  on  the  list  The  clerk  to  the  e(»Dmittee  Hsid, 
when  I  desired  to  go  throof^  the  oaaes,  *  Oh,  yoa  can  take  it 
from  me  that  96  per  eent  of  these  ninefy-two  applioants  are 
Beosonal  workers,  and  oat  owing  to  the  weather." 

Still  anxious  to  discover  those  men  who  are  going  about 
begging  and  pleading  for  work,  I  drew  ap  a  oinnilar-letter  and 
a  list  of  qaestions,  which  were  sent  to  every  emplc^vr  in  the 
town  of  any  importance,  e^.  owners  of  mills,  workshops,  foondries, 
and  engineering  establishments,  contractors,  qoarry  masters,  and 
all  the  monicipol  departments  employing  cosoal  or  nnskilled 
labonrers.  In  all,  210  dreolars  were  sent  ont  asking  the  employer 
or  foreman  (a)  to  note  how  many  persons  applied  to  him  for 
work  on  Monday  morning,  January  14, 1907 ;  (&)  the  nomber  of 
workpeople  in  his  employ ;  (c)  how  many  wc^kers  he  ooold  do 
with  1  The  number  of  circulars  returned  were  14i,  or,  rou^y, 
two-thirds  of  the  number  sent  out  The  number  of  workpeople 
engaged  by  the  two-thirds  making  retnms  was  over  80,000. 
As  the  census  returns  for  1901  give  the  number  as  47,000  em- 
ployed in  the  particular  indostries  canvassed,  it  is  interesting 
to  observe  that  the  144  circulars  returned,  covering  30,000  work- 
people, represent  roughly  two-thirds  of  the  total  number  engaged 
in  these  industries.  The  result  was  as  foUows : — Applying  t<« 
work  January  14,  1907:  Boys,  7;  girls,  11;  women,  66;  men, 
137;  total,  210.  Of  this  number  86  were  taken  on,  leaving  174 
who  failed  to  find  suitable  occupation.  The  same  employers 
reported  as  "  wanted  " ;  boys,  100 ;  girls,  126 ;  women,  108 ;  men, 
86 ;  total,  478.  Thus  even  if  the  174  persons  who  foiled  to  find 
work  on  January  14th  had  done  so,  there  would  still  have  been 
a  deficiency  of  804  workers. 

Hitherto  I  have  contented  myself  with  pointing  out  the 
nnfaor  and  illogical  position  in  which  the  theorist  places  himself 
when  he  attempts  &om  the  returns  of  a  small  number  of 
trade  unionists  to  generalize  upon  the  condition  of  the  whole 
community,  For  example,  the  greatest  number  of  trade  uniois 
which  has  ever  made  returns  is  272;  yet,  according  to  the 
December  issue  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Labow  QaaetU  for  1906. 
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there  ue  1137  trade  unionB  in  ibis  ooimtty,  with  nearly  two 
miUioDB  of  members.  Thns  we  have  nearly  900  unions  which 
make  no  returns.  Further,  not  only  is  it  unfair  and  unwise  to 
generalize  upon  a  basia  so  minute,  but  I  wish  to  go  further,  and 
to  Bay  that  even  the  minute  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade  are 
compiled  in  such  a  loose  and  irregular  manner,  and  from  a 
source  so  tainted,  as  to  be  utterly  untrostwortliy  as  data  even 
for  those  unions  mftfcing  retoms. 

Those  who  have  studied  tiie  chart  of  Unemployment  issued 
each  month  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  must  have  been  struck,  like 
myself,  by  a  strange  regularity  in  its  formation.  They  will  have 
noticed  that  unemployment  decreases  from  January  each  year 
until  April,  when  it  runs  almost  evenly  until  the  holidays  com- 
mence in  August,  after  which  it  gradually  bat  surely  rises  again 
ontU  the  end  of  the  year,  only  to  repeat  the  same  process  year 
after  year.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  movement  of  this  so- 
called  unemployed  chart  synchronizes  exactly  with  the  condition 
of  the  seasonal  workers.  The  question  therefore  arose  in  my 
mind,  is  this  a  mere  coiniudence,  or  is  it  because  the  returns 
sent  iu  come  largely  fr<mi  the  seasonal  workers?  This  could 
(mly  be  settled  by  going  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  To  do  ttus 
I  called  upon  a  number  of  trade  union  secretaries,  and  received 
retunks  from  forty  separate  unions  out  of  a  total  of  fifty-one 
afiSliated  with  the  local  trades  coundL  The  forty  unions  had 
on  tiieir  unemployed  list  249  members  belonging  to  the  following 
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BriokbjBn,  London  aad  Mudierter  tnaachM 06 

All  Muoiial  work«n        ..    IBl 

Thirtj-ionr  other  nnioiii fiS 
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Tbns  uz  unions  composed  of  seasonal  workers  had  more  than 
three  times  the  number  of  unemployed  to  be  found  in  thirfy- 
four  other  unions.    One  of  these  thirty-four  unions  had  eleven 
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membeiB  apoa  its  nnemployed  liat.  The  aeoretary  oonld  not  say 
why  these  members  were  unemployed,  ao  I  took  the  last  four 
Dames  upon  the  list  and  determined  to  see  for  myself.  Here  ia 
the  result  :— 

A.  was  a  young  married  woman  who  hiwl  lost  her  last  aitoa- 
tion  because  she  would  not  go  early  enough  in  the  morning. 
This  cose  had  been  specially  lecommended  as  worthy, 

B.  was  a  young  nnmarried  woman  who  had  given  up  her  last 
place  beoaose  she  was  not  <mr"'"g  much.  When  I  called  she 
had  been  in  a  new  situation  one  week,  though  still  upon  the 
unemployed  list. 

C.  had  a  young  baby,  which  she  put  out  to  nurse.  The  nurse 
had  gone  to  the  mill  herself,  hence  the  mother  bad  to  stay  at 
home  nntil  she  found  another  nnrse.  This  she  did  in  a  fort- 
night, and  when  I  called  she  had  been  back  at  her  work  also 
one  week. 

D.  had  given  up  her  last  employment  because  the  material 
was  bad,  but  she  had  also  been  in  work  four  days  when  I  called. 
Yet  all  these  oases  were  still  figuring  upon  the  unemployed  list 
of  this  particular  trade  union,  and  had  it  been  the  last  week  in 
the  month  they  would  have  been  reported  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
as  unemployed.  What  reliability  can  be  placed  npcm  the  Board 
of  Trade  returns,  when  in  all  probability  such  faulty  registra- 
tion is  taking  place  in  all  parts  of  the  oounby  7  I  stated  a 
short  Ume  ago  that  the  source  from  which  these  figures  are 
derived  is  tainted.  By  this  phrase  I  mean  that  veiy  many  trade 
onion  secretaries  are  avowed  and  active<  Socialists,  and  it  is 
therefore  not  surprising  that  these  people  are  not  anxioos  to 
keep  down  the  figures  of  which  their  leaders  make  such  effective 
but  unfair  tta&  Personally,  I  think  the  time  has  come  to  adt^t 
B(mie  other  method  of  compiling  these  figures,  or  else  we  ought 
to  have  them  frequently  examined  and  corrected  by  competent 
authorities,  to  prevent  legislation  being  founded  upon  a  wrong 
basis.  My  next  step  was  to  interview  a  Board  of  Trade  corre- 
spondent, who  (after  binding  me  not  to  disclose  his  nam^ 
because,  he  said,  the  Board  of  Trade  forbids  us  to  disclase 
the  sources  of  our  information)  kindly  permitted  me  to  see  the 
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retntDB  vhich  he  had  jost  received  &om  s  workingHslaas  district 
of  over  300,000.    Here  ia  a  sample  of  the  reports  shown  to  me  :-— 

(i.)  "  Bricklayers,  memberHhip  Si.  Do  not  know  the  number 
of  nnemployed  exactly;  should  aay  about  20."  This  ia  direct 
evidence  that  the  secretary  of  this  particular  union  was  gaeesing. 

(ii.)  "Bricklayers'  labourers,  membership  40.  All  out  because 
of  weather."  It  will  be  remembered  that  we  had  a  heavy  fall 
of  snow  at  the  end  of  last  December.  Here  are  100  per 
cent,  returned  as  unemployed,  yet  probably  most  or  all  were 
engaged  by  the  corporation  to  clear  away  the  snow. 

(uL)  "  Plasterers,  48 ;  out  of  work,  8." 

(iv.)  "  Painters,  26X ;  out  of  work,  X40." 

When  reports  similiir  to  these  are  sent  in  from  all  parts  of  the 
eoantiy  two  things  are  obvions :  First,  that  the  returns  do  not 
reflect  real  unemployment  in  any  sense ;  and,  secondly,  that  it 
will  take  a  number  of  large  uniims  with  practically  no  unem- 
ployed to  pull  down  these  high  percentages  to  the  moderate  4*9 
at  which  the  figure  stood  at  the  end  of  December  last  This 
4*9  is  made  np  almost  entirely  of  trade  union  members  tempo- 
rarily out  of  work  because  of  the  weather,  sickness,  or  strikes, 
which  no  stretch  of  imagination  would  permit  one  to  call  real 
tmemployment 

Many  people  have  asked  me  to  give  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
fair  estimate.  I  do  so  as  follows,  and  the  figures  are  based  upon 
my  daily  experience  and  the  census  retnms  for  1901 : — 

From  ten  ymn  of  age  apmtrdi  we  hiTe  worken  nambering  too^;  14,000,000 
No  imeinplo7<d  uxmgit  Qoranunuit  offidkU,  fumen,  ate  SJSOO/XX) 

10,SOO/MO 
Of  these  10|^  millions  there  are  :-~ 

3  nuDlon  Muonal  wwken  with  ti  preaeot  an  snrage  d  5  per 

Mnt  uaunplojod 160,000 

7)  mUMoii  not  HHonkl  worker*  st  1  per  cent  anemplared  76^000 


Or  a  total  of  226,000  temporarily  unemployed  in  consequence  of 
staikes,  lock-outs,  seasonal  unemployment,  sickness,  lariness,  and 
changing  from  one  employer  to  another. 
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Besides  the  absolute  necessity  that  the  Board  of  Trade  should 
adopt  some  other  method  to  get  more  correct  retttma,  the  cry  is 
impeiative  that  something  should  be  done.  The  qnestiMi  is, 
vhat? 

A  section  of  the  public  pin  their  &ith  to  labour  colcmies. 
They  quote  Qermany,  which  has  during  the  last  tventy-three 
yean,  established  thirty-three  labour  coloniea  capable  of  accom- 
modating 4000  people.  Is  the  problem  solved  in  Germany  t 
Nothing  of  the  kind  I  German  officials  are  beginning  to  realise 
that "  free  "  labour  colonies,  like  free  vorkhooses,  create  a  ot^ny 
tramp  exactly  similar  to  the  English  spedea  Worn  out  by 
tramping  and  alcoholic  ezeesa,  two  out  of  three  of  (hose  who 
^>plied  fco:  admiB8i<m  to  these  colonies  in  1903  (the  last  year 
for  which  I  have  a  report)  did  so  in  the  autumn.  In  tiia  spring, 
when  the  sun  began  to  shine  and  the  birds  to  sing,  over  6000 
out  of  10,000  asked  to  go  out,  after  having  obtwned  a  new 
outfit  and  been  made  clean  in  body  and  health.  This  process 
has  to  be  gone  through  each  winter.  Besides  the  above  number, 
693  were  dismissed  for  bad  behaviour,  and  S09  for  lioiness,  while 
259  decamped  with  their  things.  At  Bielefeld,  oat  of  10,813 
admitted,  58  per  eeot.  were  ex-prisoners.  The  report  goes  <m 
to  add  that  the— 

"  Respectable  Genn&n  workman,  anleBB  in  dire  distresB,  never  crosses 
the  threshold  of  a  Ubonr  oolonj  ;  while  an  emplojer  does  not  eare  to 
take  ou  any  man  known  to  have  been  an  inmate  of  one  of  these 
ooloniea." 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  "  free  "  colony  answers  no  better 
than  a  "  free "  workhouse.  Personally,  I  hope,  whetiier  the 
future  gives  us  a  "  workhouse  "  in  fact,  or  a  labour  oolony,  ihai 
it  will  give  the  power  of  compulsory  detention  of  all  persons 
who  persist  in  living  a  vagrant's  life.  In  both  Germany  and 
Belgimo,  where  it  has  been  tried,  the  results  have  undoubtedly 
been  much  better ;  in  £m^,  they  could  not  well  be  worse. 

The  future  of  the  seasonal  worker  must  largely  depend  upon 
the  workmen  and  their  unions.  Whatever  else  we  may  na- 
tionalize, we  can  hardly  hope  to  nationalize  the  weather  and 
produce  it  to  order.    There  are  few  who,  if  they  were  willing. 
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oonld  not  provide  for  an  nnemployed  grant  daring  seasonal 
slackness,  just  as  others  provide  for  sickneas.  For  in  sonuner 
many  do,  and  others  could,  if  they  would,  work  overtime, 
and  this  overtime,  if  used  as  insurance,  would  in  most  cases 
cover  the  cost  of  an  unemployed  grant  for  a  period  of  three 
months  in  the  winter.  The  difficulty  is  that  in  summer  many 
refuse  to  pnt  in  all  the  time  possible,  preferring  to  have  a 
day's  idleness  or  drinking  each  week.  It  is  a  serious  mistake 
to  ^ve  Boch  men  relief  either  from  the  rates  or  charity,  li  in 
summer  they  will  not  prepare  for  the  winter  which  they  know 
to  be  inevitable,  then  only  institutional  relief  should  be  given, 
whether  known  by  the  name  of  workhouse  or  labour  colony. 
There  the  man  should  be  made  to  labour  in  reality  towards  tiie 
support  of  his  wife  and  children. 

For  temporary  displacement  much  might  be  done  by  a  federa- 
tion of  bnreauz:.  Take  the  figures  for  Blackburn  on  January  14th 
last.  We  there  find  that  174  persons  failed  to  find  work,  while 
there  were  478  vacancies.  Had  there  been  a  central  bureau  for 
emplt^er  and  workman,  both  could  have  been  supplied  in  the 
shortest  possiUd  time.  The  real  unemployed,  whose  labour  may 
rightly  be  regarded  as  surplus,  is  the  artisan  who  is  displaced  frcm 
bis  situation  by  new  inventions  or  improved  machinery.  Such 
men  deserve  every  sympa^y  and  oonsideiation,  and  where 
nnable  to  start  in  business  for  themselves,  or  to  find  other 
suitable  openings,  they  should  receive  preference  for  automatic 
absorption  into  any  unskilled  national  or  municipal  employment, 
thus  fondng  the  younger  generation  to  seek  employment  in  the 
newer  trades. 

I  am  aware  that  this  would  not  by  any  means  absorb  all ;  but 
much  more  might  be  done  fay  paying  attention  to  ofibrestation. 
The  need  for  the  latter  is  probably  as  great  as  are  its  possibilitiee. 
Nearly  all  authorities  agree  that  the  world  is  fast  approach- 
ing a  timber  famine,  utaless  those  countries  which  now  import 
such  large  quantities  of  timber  moke  some  attempt  to  reafforest 
m  pifftiim  of  their  waste  lands.  Woodcraft  in  England  is  fast 
baooming  a  lost  art,  as  may  be  realized  from  the  fact  that  only 
some  13,000  persons  in  1901  were  returned  as  engaged  in  this 
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industry.  Yet  in  1902  evidenoe  waa  produced  before  a  depart- 
mental committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of  A^priealtare  to  tiie 
efieot  that  a  judicious  afforestation  of  waste  lands  would  provide 
mucli  employment,  and  at  the  same  time  could  be  made  a  good 
paying  ooneem.  For  example,  it  waa  pointed  out  that  land 
used  as  a  sheep-run  only  employed  one  man,  whereas  the  same 
land  under  afforestation  would  find  work  for  ten  men.  FtuUiei 
evidence  was  produced  to  the  effect  Uiat  land  not  worth  more 
than  4u.  an  acre  per  annum  when  used  for  pastoral  or  agiicnltnial 
purposes  would,  under  afforestation,  yield  388.  an  acre  pei 
j^nTinm.  At  the  present  time  we  import  each  year  from  26  to 
80  million  pounds*  worth  of  timber  from  foreign  counbies, 
the  greater  portion  of  which  might  be  grown  at  home.  A  still 
further  advanta^^e  is  that  such  a  scheme  would  not  compet« 
with  any  home  industry.  It  is  of  course  impossible,  partly 
because  of  the  enormous  expense  involTed,  parUy  because  bo 
long  a  period  would  elapse  before  any  retom  could  be  realind 
&om  this  outlay,  to  do  anything  upon  an  heroic  scale;  but  a 
beginning  might  be  made,  with  sure  hope  of  ultimate  good,  by 
the  municipalities  in  their  various  catchment  areas. 

A.  Mebceb. 
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TF  oar  Bodalifltic  schemea  and  our  philanthropic  ageaciea  were 
redaeed  to  their  aimpleat  possible  tenna,  to  the  aimplest 
terms  embracing  the  greatest  possible  good  to  the  whole  human 
race,  they  would  be  expressed  in  two  words — "  mother "  and 
"child"  Yet^  strange  to  say,  these  two  significant  and  important 
iactors  in  onr  domestic  and  national  life  have  been  the  last 
and  the  least  regarded.  Since  the  flood  of  pnbhc  beneficence 
set  in  like  a  revivifying  stream,  with  the  good  deeds  of  such 
pioneers  in  social  reform  as  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  Elizabeth  Fry, 
the  helpless  child  and  the  equally  helpless  mother  have  been 
oorioufily  left  out  in  tJie  calcolations  and  activities  of  philan* 
tbropy.  It  was  accepted  as  an  unalterable  law  of  nature  and 
tradition  that  the  new  race  bom  into  the  world  should  be  reared 
and  tended  Uirough  its  most  tender  period  somehow  and  in  some 
way ;  that  it  was  the  lot  of  the  mother,  no  matter  what  her 
circumstances  and  her  surroundings,  to  bring  up  her  o£&pring 
without  help,  and  without  encouragement,  while  legislation  and 
benevolence  alike  stood  coldly  aloof,  until,  when  the  mother's 
work  was  supposed  to  be  done,  each  alike  stepped  upon  the 
scene  to  enact  laws  for  the  school-child,  and  ameliorative  con- 
ditions of  life  and  labour  for  the  child  employee.  That  a 
mother's  work  was  arduons  and  important,  no  one,  if  directly 
challenged,  would  deny.  Nay,  every  one  of  sense  and  heart 
would  readily  acknowledge  its  importance.  Further  than  this, 
though,  no  one  seemed  prepared  to  go.  True,  there  were  plenty 
of  moral  axioms,  and  sage  generaUties,  and  excellent  advice  upon 
the  duties  of  motherhood  piously  ejaculated  from  the  puJpits, 
and  plentifully  eprinkled  through  our  literature.  Very  severe 
indeed  could  the  moralist  occasionally  be  when  dilating  npon 
the  immense  respcoisibilities  of  the  mothw ;  very  condemnatoiy 
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of  the  lack  of  maternal  tiuning  and  discipline  lamentably  mani- 
fested from  time  to  time  in  police-court  records  of  child  depravity 
and  criminality.  Because  motherhood  is  at  its  best  a  high  and 
noble  fonction,  in  which  every  faculty  and  talent  can  lie 
honourably  and  advantageously  employed,  it  -was  taken  for 
granted  that  the  mere  iact  of  bringing  a  child  into  the  worid 
dowered  the  mother — almoBt  in  a  sapematnral  fosbitm — witit 
all  the  attributes  and  talents  necessary  for  her  office.  It  seems 
a  matter  for  regret,  however,  that  the  Chorchea  and  (uvilizatios 
alike  have  considered  their  daty  done  by  a  few  abstract  axioms 
upon  the  iuflnence  which  mothers  wield,  and  the  duty  o£ 
children  to  obey  their  parents.  They  have  put  forth  no  practical 
band  to  help ;  they  have  been  little  consdoos  and  little  con- 
cerned aboat  the  individual  mother  and  child,  and  indifferent  to 
their  sufferings  and  hardships. 

But  the  public  conscienoe  has  at  last  been  touched.  The 
death-rate  among  children  has  become  so  atapendona  as  to  create 
a  disturbance  in  men's  minds  as  to  the  futore  position  of  the 
race ;  the  unheeded  suffering  of  mothers  and  children  has  beeoi 
taken  up  as  an  economic  question,  and  the  nation  is  beginning 
to  rouse  itself  to  the  fact  that  Uie  problem  of  the  welfare  and 
the  very  continuance  of  the  race  lies  just  here.  [The  question 
of  infant  mortality  has  been  advanced  as  one  of  the  most 
Berioue  of  the  day — to  the  Bodalist,  the  statesman,  the  philan- 
thropist, and  the  citizen.  Let  me  therefore  show  briefly  how 
things  are,  and  how  they  might  be  improved. 

It  has  been  found  that  in  England  and  Wales  alone  (leaving  ' 
out  Ireland  and  Scotland,  which  suffer  equally),  tiie  annual  loea 
by  death  of  iniants  under  one  year  is  120,000.  Of  auch  deaths 
in  London,  500  to  600  infanta  are  accounted  for  by  overlyizkg. 
London  loses  each  year  146  potential  citizens  out  ot  every  1000 
bom.  To  limit  the  area  a  little  further,  the  Medical  Health 
Officer  of  Kensington  returned  these  startling  figures  for  the 
year  1905 :  Of  children  under  five  years,  in  his  district,  3145 
died,  and  thia  number  included  2*642  infants  under  one  year. 
It  is  little  wonder  that,  in  dealing  with  these  returns,  The  2)<tiiy 
Graphic  has  recently  referred  to  them  as  "  horrifying  statistios." 
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Now,  *bat  are  the  ostensible  causes  of  sacb  awfal  wastage  of 
infiuit  life  ?  Br,  Qeoige  Newman,  who  has  gone  carefully  into 
the  subject  in  his  book  on  Infant  Morttdity,  tells  us  that  one 
direct  cause  of  this  infant  loss  lies  in  the  physical  condition  o£ 
the  motheiB.  This  caose  he  pats  in  the  foregroood  of  his 
statements.  The  conditions  of  the  mother's  life,  her  general 
health,  her  employment,  her  food,  and  the  sanitaiy  state  of  her 
dwelling,  all  tiiese  are  of  paramount  importance  as  affecting 
the  pre-natal  stage  of  the  child's  existence.  The  function  of 
matemify  is  an  extremely  serious  one,  and  cannot  be  property 
dischatged  under  depressing  and  hurtful  conditions.  To  insure 
the  child  its  birthright  of  a  healthy  constitution,  the  motiier'a 
health  and  well-being  should  be  carefully  safeguarded.  Yet  the 
conditions  under  which  countless  mothers  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land  bear  children  wonld  not  be  tolerated,  to 
put  the  matter  bluntly,  among  breeders  of  stock.  Most  writersi 
in  dealing  with  this  matter,  have  overlooked  this  point.  Their 
contention  has  been  for  the  proper  care  and  proper  nourishment 
of  the  infant  after  birth.  Doubtless  these  are  very  essential 
agendes.  But  if  the  pre-natal  conditions  have  been  adverse, 
the  task  of  rearing  the  infant  is  enormously  handioapped. 

"  The  fact  that  30  per  cent,  of  infant  deaths,"  says  Dr.  Newman, 
"us  doe  to  inunatnrity  is  an  indication  that  infant  mortality  in  the 
early  weeks  of  life  is  largely  due  to  the  physical  conditions  of  the 
mother.  If  infants  die  within  a  few  hoars  of  birth,  or,  even  if  dying 
latar,  show  onmiatakable  signs  of  being  unequal  to  the  calls  of  bare 
physical  ezLHtenoe,  there  must  be  something  more  than  the  external 
conditions  of  food  and  management  which  is  working  to  their  hurt" 

It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  sepu^te  the  moUiOT  and  the  child 
in  working  out  this  problem :  we  must  look  to  the  care  o£  the 
mother  as  well  as  the  care  of  her  child.  The  wretched  con- 
ditions of  life,  the  unsanitary  dwellings,  the  poor  and  often 
insufficient  food,  the  constant  strain  upon  nerve  and  phyraque 
by  daily  toil,  the  absence  of  necessary  rest  and  refreshment  to 
the  expectant  mother.-^these  are  some  of  the  things  which, 
among  working  mothers,  give  OS  weakly  children,  and  which 
even  the  best  organized  oriche  system  in  the  world  cannot 
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■noeessfollj  combat  To  quote  Dr.  Newman  again  (and  his 
statement  is  endoned  by  other  medical  men  of  wide  ezpeiiemoe), 
"  In&nts  of  poorer  and  weaker  mothers  are  difficult  to  rear, 
antd  easily  waate  even  when  v/nder /aviiy  fawwrable  eanditiont, 
at  hcrtM  or  in  hoapitaL"  Here,  then,  we  have  our  first  essential 
to  Uie  health  and  vigoor  of  onr  race — the  health  and  vigoar 
of  the  mothers  of  the  race.  Kot  healthy  iniants  merely,  bnt 
healthy  mothen,  mast  be  our  objective  in  this  national 
work. 

The  sectmd  cause  to  which  Dr.  Newman  ascribes  the  high 
infant  death-rate  is  the  too  early  retom  of  the  mother  to  wo^ 
after  childbirth.  The  iron  hand  of  neoesEdty  presses  wcmien, 
both  married  and  unmarried,  into  the  ranks  of  industrial  ttul ; 
and,  in  the  case  of  married  women  (and  of  unmarried  mothers, 
too),  the  birth  of  a  child  is  r^^arded  as  an  undesirable  impedi- 
ment, a  break  in  their  ordinary  course  of  life,  entailing  finan<>iiJ 
ontlay  and  loss  of  wages.  Thus  every  day  after  their  confine- 
ment ie  grudged  which  is  given  to  rest  and  to  allow  nature  Ume 
to  recuperate ;  and  the  mother  soon  rises,  pale,  half-nourished, 
and  physically  unfit  to  resume  the  toil  laid  down  reluctantly  a 
few  days  earlier.  She  is  not  only  sapping  her  own  strength, 
and  laying  up  for  herself  grievous  days  of  ill-health  in  the 
future,  but  the  lot  of  her  helpless  child  is  grievous  in  the 
extreme.  Brought  into  the  world  under  such  pitiable  circum- 
stances, it  ia,  when  only  a  few  days  old,  deprived  for  long  hours 
at  a  stretch  (if  not  entirely)  of  its  natural  outriment  and  of  its 
mother's  care.  Perhaps  a  poor  little  elder  sister,  who  herself 
has  battled  through  similar  hardships,  and  bears  tiie  mark  of 
the  conflict  in  her  stunted  form  and  prematurely  age-worn 
countenance,  undertakes  the  mothering.  Ia  there  a  more 
melancholy  sight  in  the  streets  and  alleys  of  our  great  cities 
than  the  figure  of  a  little  girl-child  carrying  a  baby  too  large 
for  the  willing,  tired  arms,  burdened  with  all  the  reapondbilities 
and  sorrows  of  maternity  long  before  her  time  ? 

The  third  cause  Dr.  Newman  mentions  as  ctmtribnting  to 
child  mortality  is  the  obvious  one  of  alcohol.  Drunkenness  in 
itself  is  a  fhaitful  source  of  poverty,  wretchedness,  and  crime. 
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and  in  lunnes  where  there  are  infants  or  Bmall  diildren,  it  is 
these  who  are  the  worst  sufEbrers  £rom  the  evils  it  entails. 

Here,  then,  briefly,  are  some  of  the  caoaes  which  predispose 
towards  infiuitile  mortftlity: — matemaJ  conditions  both  before 
and  after  childbirth,  and  neglect  of  the  child  in  its  early 
existence,  either  through  the  mother's  ignorance,  carelessness, 
and  indnstrial  occapation,  or  by  her  dmnkenness.  Let  me  as 
briefly  snmmarize  a  few  obvious  remedies. 

Tirat  of  all,  I  would  put  the  raising  of  the  status  and  valoe 
of  motherhood  in  the  public  mind.  The  task  which  nature  has 
confided  to  motherhood,  the  bringing  of  a  child  into  the  world, 
with  all  its  attendant  risks  and  pangs,  and  the  rearii^  and 
truning  of  t,Tiin  child  till  it  becomes  a  consaons,  self-determining 
entity,  should  be,  in  the  light  of  civilization  and  Christianity, 
regarded  as  the  most  important  and  valuable  work  which 
womoi  can  contribute  to  the  State  and  to  sodety.  Its  inexorable 
ctmditioDs,  its  far-reaching  inflnences  should  be  held  in  deep  and 
imiveraal  respect.  And  not  tmly  so,  but  womankind  should  be 
infused  with  a  new  and  keener  sense  of  the  magnificent  pos- 
sibilitiea  which  maternity  invdvee,  and  of  the  transcendent 
isBoes  which  the  mother's  hand  can  shape  in  eveiy  child  that 
she  bears.  Here  is  work,  worthy  of  an  angel's  powers,  entrusted 
to  women;  and  it  is  carious  that  so  many  women  wont  to 
compete  <m  wpaX  terms  in  men's  work,  and  demand  the 
snfflnge  as  if  the  very  salvation  of  their  souls  depended  npon 
^tax  obtuning  it,  while  the  nation  is  mourning,  like  Rachel,  foe 
its  dead  babies,  and  its  living  ones  that  are  unmothered  and 
nneared  for. 

"  Whom,"  asked  a  lady,  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  "  do  you 
consider  the  greatest  wonian  in  the  world  ? "  and  the  answer, 
though  curt,  had  much  tmih  in  it,  "She  who  bears  most 
ehildren,  madam." 

What  is  needed  is  that  the  beet  ideals  of  motherhood  should 
be  translated  into  general  esteem  for  its  reeponsible  work, 
into  that  reverential  attitude  with  which  all  heroic  acta  and  all 
aitmistic  efforts  inspire  as.  This  aspect  of  the  matter  is  possibly 
cme  open  to  be  sneered  at  as  a  mere  exuberance  of  sentiment,  and 
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the  idea  of  attempting  to  train  pabUc  opinion  on  the  Bnbject 
may  be  thooght  exaggerated  and  abeurd.  The  fkot  is,  howeTer, 
as  all  sensible  people  upon  reflection  will  admit,  tiiat  beneath 
all  modes,  policies,  and  manners  of  life  and  custom  there  must 
needs  be  a  veritable  thought.  It  is  what  we  truly  know  and 
believe,  that  shapes  our  coume  and  determines  our  aetioiu. 
Soma  will,  of  course,  protest  that  the  thought  about  motheriiood 
in  the  national  eetimation  is  already  a  very  high  one.  That  is 
true  among  right-thinking  people,  and  at  our  highest  level  of 
feeling.  But  that  motherhood,  as  such,  has  not  attained  Utat 
noble  supremacy  of  eeteem  to  which,  by  right  of  its  office  and 
influence,  it  is  entitled  ie  plainly  manifested  in  the  coarseneas  of 
wit  and  jest  and  phrase  current  on  the  Bubject  Matetnity,  and 
its  attendant  mysteries,  are  taken  as  a  Intimate  theme  for 
vulgar  fan  and  indelicate  allnaion.  This,  I  mA.mt.R.m^  is  entirely 
wrong,  Uatemity  ahould  take  rank  with  the  sacred  mystetiee 
of  life  and  death,  conscience  and  eternity,  concerning  which  no 
wise  man  argues,  and  no  sane  man's  tongue  wags  lightly.  I 
plead,  as  a  fundamental  spring  of  well-being  for  the  race 
and  the  commnnity,  for  a  higher  respect  and  reverence  for  tbe 
office  of  motherhood  and  the  pereon  who  performs  it. 

Arising  out  of  this  respect,  an  improvement  in  the  material  con- 
ditions and  surroundings  of  mothers  would  be  almost  inevitable. 
What  we  rate  highly  we  carefully  protect.  Legislative  succour 
uid  State  money  have  been  spent  on  far  less  worthy  objects  than 
on  the  mothers  of  our  race.  If  I  recollect  aright,  Bellamy^  in 
that  wonderful  book  of  his.  Looking  Backward,  places  the  woi^ 
of  mothers  on  an  economic  level  with  all  other  work  done  by 
the  individual  for  the  State.  And  the  mothers  were  paid  and 
maintained  throughout  the  period  of  bearing  and  nnieing 
children  by  the  State  in  the  same  way  as  other  workers  in 
the  socialistic  commonwealth.  Something  of  the  same  sort  we 
want  now.  We  want  means  at  our  disposal,  and  agencies  at 
work  to  see  that  the  mothers  of  the  new  generation,  the 
generation  to  which  the  country  looks  for  its  future  pro^^ress 
and  advancement,  shall  have  such  material  necessaries — food, 
leisure,  sanitary  houses,  and  sufficient  rest  and  care  during  the 
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trying  and  exacting  period  when  they  are  bearing  children — 
as  will  pve  mother  and  child  the  best  possible  chance  for 
health  and  well-bdng.  Thus  the  ignorance,  incompetence,  and 
dronkennesB  of  mothen  would  find  a  remedy  in  the  improred 
pnUic  regard  and  protection  of  motherhood.  Here  monicipal 
government  should  come  to  the  reacae,  as  in  some  small  measure 
it  baa  already  done  in  certain  towns.  In  Hnddersfield,  where 
the  es-mayoT  (Ur.  Broadbent)  took  np  the  matter  bo  earnestly 
and  practically  during  hia  term  of  office,  there  is  a  band  of  lady 
Tolnnteers  who  visit  every  poor  home  when  a  baby  arrivoa,  to 
instruct  the  mother,  and  show  her  how  to  manage  and  feed  the 
in&ot.  Sorpiiungly  good  results  have  ensned,  and  the  death 
rate  among  infanta  in  Hoddersfield  has  dropped  from  139  per 
1000  to  S5  per  1000.  Is  not  this  tentative  and  isolated  effort 
to  teach  and  help  the  mothers  an  enconragemeut  to  go  fiui^er 
and  deeper  into  the  matter,  and  b^pn  the  instruction  of  girls 
sooner  in  the  art  of  mothering  1  Every  girl  is  a  potential 
mother.  But  knowledge  of  a  baby  and  its  wants  is,  of  all  other 
mbjects,  the  one  sedulously  excluded  from  her  curriculum. 
The  last  few  decades  have  seen  heated  wrangles  over  a  girl's 
ri^t  to  University  teaching  and  honoors,  ostil  now  almost  all 
frofeesional  d^preea  and  distinctions  are  open  to  her,  on  an 
equal  footing  with  male  students.  Bat  there  is  absolutely  no 
provision  and  truning  for  woman's  most  important  and  di»> 
tinotive  work.  Most  of  these  girl  graduates  marry  and  bear 
children.  Bat  alas  I  the  University-educated  mother  saiA  the 
ignarant  mother  of  the  slums  are  about  on  one  level  in  their 
knowledge  of  a  baby's  wants  and  proper  mans^ment.  It  ia 
s  strange  fact  that  the  exceptional  girl  who  ccmfeeees  to  an 
intelligent  interest  in  babies  and  their  hygienic  requirements 
is  nsoally  laughed  at.  A  &lse  sense  of  modesty  and  of  what  is 
proper  in  this  connexion  presents  an  analogy  to  the  cheap  and 
Tolgar  wit  of  other  classes  to  which  I  have  before  alladed. 
Will  tiie  day  ever  come,  I  wonder,  when  our  girl  stadents  will 
be  proud  of  taking  a  scholarship  in  iniantology  or  the  smence 
of  baby-^^aring  ? 

As  to  dmnkenneas  as  a  cause  oi  in&nt  mortality,  I  do  not 
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propose  to  say  anything  here.  The  evil  oonseqnenoeB  of  this 
vice,  oa  it  affects  moihera  and  their  infants,  are  very  obviooa. 
Temperance  workers  and  reformers  have  a  wide  field  here  for 
nsefdhieee,  and  the  inculcation  of  sobriety  upon  mothers  conld 
not  be  too  strongly  insisted  npon. 

Before  proceeding  to  discoss  the  needs  of  the  baby,  I  would 
summarize  thus  my  preceding  remarks.  We  want  a  higher, 
purer,  nobler  idea  of  the  office  of  motherhood.  We  want  State 
money  allocated  to  relieve  the  more  pressing  material  dis- 
advantages onder  which  mothers  at  present  bear  and  rear 
children.  We  want  definite  practical  instruction  to  all  girls  in 
the  art  of  mothering :  ^Is  shonld  be  taught  how  to  dress  and 
feed  a  baby  just  as  they  are  taught  to  sew  or  to  cook.  And 
we  want  a  stronger  and  more  determined  campaign  against 
the  drink  curse  of  our  land. 

Now  to  come  to  the  child  itself.  We  may  take  it  as  a  well- 
established  truth  that  the  first  few  weeks  of  an  infiint's  life 
laigely  determine  its  healthfulneas,  or  the  reverse.  An  expe- 
rienced maternity  nurse  gave  it  always  aa  her  opinion  that  if 
daring  tiie  Jint  month  a  baby  got  "  a  good  start,"  it  would  do 
welL  And  in  my  experience  with  my  own  children  I  have 
been  much  impressed  witii  the  gratifying  results  of  giving  them 
"a  good  start"  at  the  beginning.  But  what  chance— except  a 
bad  one — can  the  baby  have  whose  mother  is  compelled  to  rise 
a  few  days  after  her  confinement  to  the  industrial  treadmill  of 
factoiy  or  workshop  ?  Deprived  of  ita  natural  nurse  and  its 
natural  nourishment,  how  is  the  child  to  get  that  scrupulosily 
of  cleanliness  and  nicety  of  proportion  upon  which  an  infiint's 
digestion  depends  in  its  artificial  feeding  ?  In  cottntless  homes, 
to  talk  of  such  matters  aa  nicety  of  proportion  and  scmpnlous 
cleansing  of  bottles  would  seem  a  sorry  farce,  in  view  of  the 
semi-starvation  from  which  all  the  family  suffer;  and  hi^py 
indeed  is  the  child  who  gets  "  bite  and  sup  "  of  what  is  going. 
Weak  tea  and  bread,  or  the  bluest  of  skim  milk,  diluted — save 
the  mark  1 — wiUi  water,  forms  the  baby's  staple  diet.  No 
wonder  that  intestinal  troubles,  pulmonary  complaints,  and 
diarrhcea  prevail,  and  carry  off  such  large  numbers  of  babies 
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atrntully.  Even  in  oases  where  the  mother  is  not  engaged  all 
day  away  firom  home,  the  dire  effects  of  poverty  may  manifeBt 
themselves  in  the  mother's  delicacy  and  inability  to  suckle  her 
child.  Take  for  example  the  Report  for  1905  of  the  Medical 
Health  Officer  for  the  royal  borough  of  Kensington.  He 
writes — 

"  A  diitreBBin^  element  of  the  work  is  the  poverty,  which  during 
the  lyiag-iu  period  rednoes  the  mother  to  &  state  of  deetitation,  render- 
ing it  impoBsible  for  her  properly  to  nourish  her  infant  in  the  nfttaral 
way.  I  think  I  mast  have  seen  quite  fifty  mothera  (remember  this  is 
in  Kensington  alone)  who,  I  have  everj  reason  to  believe,  weie:ia  a 
state  of  dire  need,  with  their  babies  a  few  dajs  old  lying  beside  them." 

The  same  report  considers  that  "  the  malnatrition  of  the  nuising 
mother  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  malnutrition  of  the  infant." 
Is  comment  necessBry  here  ?  If  such  facts  in  themselvee  do  not 
touch  the  national  and  individual  c<Hi8cience,  comment  will  not 
avaiL 

As  &r  as  the  baby  is  concerned,  Uien,  the  authorities  should 
have  it  in  their  power  to  supplement  what  the  poverty  of  the 
mother  lacks  for  the  feeding  of  her  o&pring.  If  tiie  babies 
horn  to  the  nation  are  a  valuable  asset  in  the  wealth  of  the 
eoontry,  in  oases  where  necessity  arises  it  would  sorely  be 
sound  statesmanship  and  sound  economy  to  feed  those  Aiture 
dtizens.  The  crklie  eystem,  as  established  in  France,  goes  a 
l<Hig  way  in  this  direction.  There  is  a  demand  now  for  free 
meals  for  school-children.  It  would  be  wiser  to  begin  a  little 
earlier,  and  provide  supplies  of  pure  milk  for  the  babies,  who, 
if  neglected,  never  grow  into  the  school-children  for  whom 
saoh  good  things  are  in  store.  For  the  past  twelve  months 
Dr.  Arkle  has  been  mn.TriTig  asx  examination  of  the  school- 
ehildren  of  Liverpool — comparing  the  poorer  class  of  children 
attending  the  council  schools  with  those  of  better-class  parents 
attending  the  secondary  schools.  The  results  of  his  investi- 
gations ar^  to  say  the  least,  interesting,  and  ought  to  be 
InstroetiTe.  Each  child  bad  his  chest,  eyes,  ears,  throat,  and 
teeth  examined,  while  the  schoolmaster  was  asked  to  give  notes 
from  penonal  observation  of  his  intelligence,  and  oi  the  nature 
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of  his  home  surroonduigB.  Altogether  2477  boys  and  giriB 
were  earefdlly  examined  and  meaBorod,  and  it  was  marraUoos 
what  a  difference  Dr.  Arkle  fonnd  between  children  of  Uie  same 
ages,  both  as  regards  height,  weight,  and  general  strength,  and 
intelligence,  belonging  to  different  dassea  The  children  whose 
parents  were  well-to-do  and  had  comfortable  homes  were 
better  developed,  taller,  and  heavier  than  the  children  of  the 
onempltrf  ed  or  easnal-laboorer  class.  These  differences  are  doe, 
Dr.  Arkle  points  oat,  to  onderfeeding  and  ne^leet.  "What  is 
the  nse,"  he  pertinently  asks,  "  of  educating  these  children, 
whose  bodies  and  minds  are  absolntely  nnable  to  benefit  by 
it  7  "  If  we  want  to  prevent  the  physical  deterioration  of  the 
race  we  mast  begin,  not  with  the  school-child,  bat  with  the 
infant.  The  Haddersfield  tactics  commend  themselves  to 
universal  adoption.  We  want  properly  organized  agencies 
established  in  every  district  to  inqaire  into  the  state  and 
condition  of  every  newly  bom  baby  and  its  mother.  The 
doctor's  report  and  the  visitor's  observation  wonld  determine 
what  succour  and  material  aid  were  required ;  while  something 
is  sadly  needed  in  the  way  of  statutoiy  enactment  to  prevent  the 
mother  from  engaging  in  industrial  employment  itxe  a  eeitain 
period  both  before  and  after  childbirtJi,  with  some  compensation 
for  her  during  such  time,  either  from  her  employer  or  from  the 
State.  In  Germany  some  sach  methods  are  in  operation.  A 
maternity  fund  is  established  in  all  large  factories  and  industrial 
concerns,  to  whidi  both  employer  and  employees  oontiribute,  and 
from  which  a  weekly  grant  is  made  to  working  mothers  for  a 
certain  time  after  confinement. 

In  short,  if  we  are  in  earnest  concerning  this  problem  of 
in&nt  mortality,  if  we  do  not  wish  our  race  to  dwindle  and 
deteriorate  because  of  our  culpable  carelessness  and  apathy, 
prompt  and  strenuous  measures  must  be  taken  to  safeguard  the 
mother  and  protect  tiie  infant.  It  seems  somewhat  remarkable, 
and  is,  I  trust,  an  augury  of  a  better  time  approaching,  that, 
as  I  write,  the  daily  press  contains  a  preliminary  announcement 
of  a  projected  Women's  National  Health  A»eoeia^Mn  for  Ireland, 
made  by  Her  Excellency  the  Countess  of  Aberdeen.    Among 
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the  health  ptoblems  to  be  conBidered  by  the  assooiation  are  the 
following : — 

(1)  How  to  combat  the  causes  leading  to  an  infantile  mor- 
tality which,  according  to  the  Itegietrar's  latest  figures,  carries 
off  95  oat  of  every  1000  children  bom  in  Ireland  under  the  age 
of  one  year. 

(2)  How  the  system  of  providing  and  distributing  milk  can 
be  contndled  wiUi  a  view  to  the  health  of  infants  and  of  the 
community  at  large. 

An  association  of  this  sort,  if  taken  up  enei^tically  and 
pnrsned  on  wise  and  comprehensive  lines,  would  be  capable  of 
doing  incalculable  good,  and  it  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that 
Her  Excellency's  movement  will  be  taken  up  by  Irish  women 
with  the  enthusiasm,  and  meet  with  the  success  which  its 
hnnune  and  sensible  provisions  deserve.  It  would  be  a  matter 
of  congratulation  should  Ireland — in  many  respects,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  an  unfortunate  and  unhappy  country — be 
found  doing  pioneer  work  in  this  great  nati<mal  cause. 

I  had  intended  to  notice  the  far-reaching  changes  in  poor-law 
administration  in  Ireland  advocated  by  the  recent  Commission 
appointed  to  inquire  into  its  working,  in  so  far  as  tiiey  e£Eected 
infant  life  and  health,  but  my  space  grows  limited.  I  may 
just  mention,  however,  that  the  reforms  advocated  as  regards 
mothers  and  their  in&nts  (particularly  unmarried  mothers) 
are  humane,  and  calculated  to  befriend  and  succour  these 
helpless  creatures  in  their  time  of  sorest  need.  And  I  shall 
content  myself  by  quoting  tiie  following  recommendations  as 
embodied  in  the  Report  of  the  Commission : — 

"  To  close  the  169  workhouses  in  Ireland  as  snoh,  but  not  to  reduce 
the  number  of  local  hospitals. 

**  That  no  dispensarj  distriot  should  be  toithoKt  competent  mid- 
leifery  attendance  in  addition  to  that  of  the  ditpensaty  medical  doctor. 

"  A  State  medioal  service  should  be  established,  and  the  cost  thereof 
voted  by  Parliament. 

"  UDntarried  mothers  should  be  sent  to  institutions  under  religious 
or  philanthropic  i  management  or  to  '  labour  houses,'  and  be  kept 
apart  from  other  Dlasses. 

"  The  question  should  be  considered  whether  a  law  ought  not  to  be 
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puied  enabling  nnmanied  mothera  to  proceed  in  their  own  nftitw 
tgainst  the  putative  fathera  of  their  ehildren,  and  obtain  affiliation 
orders, 

"  Infants  should  be  placed  in  '  nurseries,'  either  under  religions  or 
philanthropio  management,  or,  when  disused  workhouses  are  used, 
under  poor-law  oontrol. 

"Destitute  respectable  widows  with  only  one  legitimate  child  should 
be  eligible  for  outdoor  relief. 

"  The  cost  of  maiutenance  of  boarded-out  children  between  inboieT 
and  maximum  limit  of  age  should  be  a  union  charge. 

'*  The  expenditare  on  aged,  sick,  infinn  Innataos,  infuits,  and  nn- 
married  mothers  in  institutions  should  be  defrayed  out  of  a  eoun^- 
at-large  rate." 

L.  A.  M.  Fribstlbt  HcCaACKEir. 
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NOTES  AND  MEHOBANDA. 

The  Wab  agaihbt  Abbihthe  ok  the  CoMTiiiEifT, — The  "  F£e 
verte  " — green  (wry — u  Frenolimea  oall  the  liquor  abBinthe,  aees  ita 
reign  coming  to  an  end  in  ssveral  oountriee  of  the  Cootinent.  The 
name  of  BOrcereu  wonid  be  better  ohosen  for  that  awful  liquor,  whose 
witohoraft  is  bringing  illneea,  rnin,  and  dishonour  to  thonaanda  of  men, 
eepedallf  in  the  FreDoh-epeaking  landa.  When  people  are  bound  bjr 
ita  spell,  thej  become  enalaved  as  parhapa  by  no  other  alcoholic  drink. 
Indeed,  ahainthiated  spirits  most  have  been  the  magic  bevenges  given 
bj  Ciroe  to  the  companions  of  Uljasea,  in  order  to  metamorphose  them 
into  beasta. 

The  liquor  absinthe  is  made  of  alcohol,  with  the  essence  of  a  plant 
ealled  wormwood,  or  Artemiria  abiitU&ium,  which  ia  grown  ohie&j  in 
the  monnbuns  of  Jura  on  the  borders  of  France  and  Switzerland, 
especially  in  the  Tal-de-Travers  (canton  of  Sfeuch&tel).  The  liquor 
has  a  nice  taste,  and,  when  diluted  with  water,  is  very  refreshing.  It 
is  all  the  more  treaeherona  :  little  by  little  the  dose  ia  increased,  and 
the  body  gets  slowly  used  to  the  pernicious  poison.  This  drink  is  the 
more  dangerous  because  it  is  usually  taken  fasting,  as  an  a^f^n^before 
meals. 

The  evil  of  intoxication  through  absinthe  has  been  growing  rapidly 
both  in  France  and  in  the  French-speaking  cantons  of  Switzerland  ; 
in  late  years  the  plague  has  entered  Belgium,  especially  in  the  towns 
on  the  French  frontier.  The  anti-absinthe  war  ia  following  the  contrary 
direction,  beginning  in  the  last  country  invaded  by  that  great  enemy  of 
the  people. 

In  Belgiom  the  straggle  was  much  easier  to  begin,  becanse  there 
were  no  important  oonmiercial  interests  engaged  in  the  absinthe  trade, 
and  also  because  the  consumption  waa  relatively  email.  The  question 
was  one  of  prevention,  not  cure,  and  that  is  always  less  difficult.  On 
February  23,  1906,  the  Belgian  Parliament  voted  unanimously  in 
favour  of  a  bill  in  the  following  terms  :  **  The  manufacture,  transport, 
sale,  and  importation  of  absinthiated  spirits  are  forbidden  under  a 
penalty  of  26  to  oOO  francs,  and  eight  days'  to  six  months*  im- 
prisonment.'* 
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The  Betgiui  ChftmberB  fa»Te  set  an  exunple  to  the  ContineDt. 
Tb&t  law  is  the  first  measure  toirards  probibidon  of  aloohoL  Temper- 
SDce  ia  going  ohekd  id  Belgium.  Public  opinion  is  beginning  b>  be 
stirred  by  the  temperance  Bocieties.  Dnring  the  last  ten  years  ths 
coDsamptiou  of  alcoholic  drinlca  has  decreased  from  2|  to  1|  gallosB  per 
head  of  popnlation.  The  deputies  now  dare  to  look  in  the  face  of  the 
monster,  snrronnded  bj  its  body-gnard  of  206,000  publicans  vith  their 
staff  of  brewers  and  distillers.  We  hope  that  this  suocesaful  skirmish 
will  encourage  the  legislators  to  join  deoisivo  battle  with  their  eitwnj. 

The  second  victory  was  won  in  the  canton  of  Vaud  (SwitEerlaod). 
There  the  struggle  was  sot  so  easy.  On  May  10,  1906,  the  "  Grand 
Conseil,"  the  legislative  body  of  the  small  republic,  voted  by  126  to 
ii  votes  in  favour  of  a  law  forbidding  the  sale  of  absinthe.  The  bill 
was  proposed  because  the  peaceful  village  of  Commngn  bad  beea 
upset  by  a  dreadful  crime :  a  drinker  of  absinthe  had,  in  a  fit  of 
delirium  tremeni,  killed  his  wife  and  children.  That  tragedy  was  ■ 
salutary  warning,  and  shook  the  public  indifference. 

The  law  forbids  only  the  retail  sale  of  abainthiated  spirits  (less 
than  8}  gallons)  from  January  1,  1907  ;  it  says  nothing  about  the 
manafacture  or  consumption  of  the  liquor.  One  cannot  suppose 
that  the  distillers  would  distribute  thnr  product  gratuitously  for  the 
wealth  and  health  of  suffering  humanity  I  Bnt  the  distillers  were 
greatiy  hurt  by  the  law ;  the  300,000  inhabitants  of  the  canton  of 
Vaud  were  drinking  yearly  £28,000  worth  of  absinthlated  liqoors. 
They  began  to  speak  and  to  bribe ;  one  of  them  said,  "  With  money,  it 
is  easy  to  get  60,000  signatures."  Six  thousand  names  are  reqnired 
by  the  Constitution  in  order  to  submit  a  new  law  to  the  re/ereitdiim. 
With  the  help  of  the  publicans,  the  distillers  gathered  11,000  signa- 
tures. In  consequence,  the  citizens  were  summoned  to  the  ballot-box 
on  the  23rd  of  September,  in  order  to  accept  or  refuse  the  law  voted 
by  the  Grand  Conseil. 

On  the  side  of  the  pnblic  poisoners  and  on  the  side  of  the  friends  of 
the  people  great  endeavours  were  made.  The  distillers  of  the  Va]-de- 
Travers  published  a  pamphlet  entitled,  An  Appeal  to  the  Cotnmom- 
teiue  and  Reason  of  the  Sieitt  People,  by  the  Union  of  the  fttteretted 
Fartiet  of  the  Val-de-Travert.  The  great  argument  was  that  the 
new  measure  was  inspired  by  the  pastors,  and  was  only  the  foreranner 
of  prohibitive  laws  against  wine,  the  chief  agricultural  product  of  the 
cantou  de  Vaud.  The  good  utMrenes  said  also  that  the  law  was 
contrary  to  the  right  of  liberty  and  to  the  moral  education  of  the 
people.  Strange  defenders  of  free  will  t  tbey  are  selling  a  poison 
whose  effect  is  to  enslave  men  and  make  them  unconscious  automata. 
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"  No  outside  oompulaion,"  tbaj  aaid,  "  no  teaching  ot  morale  bj  lavs, 
bat  personal  ednoation  i«  the  true  wa;  of  social  progress."  Qamr 
educators  of  the  people  I  their  trade  la  nowadays  the  strongest  power 
of  demorallaation. 

This  aolicitnde  In  favour  of  liberty  and  popular  education  was 
wholly  wasted  :  the  voters  preferred  listening  to  the  pastors,  pro- 
feesort,  doctors,  snrgeons,  and  statesmen,  who  in  great  numbers  spoke 
at  public  meetings,  wrote  in  newspapers,  and  endeavoured  by  all 
means  to  enlighten  their  fellow-citizens.  To  the  question,  "  Do  you 
maintain  the  law  against  absinthe  ? "  23,062  answered  "  Yes,*'  and 
16,082  "Ne,"  making  a  majority  of  more  than  7000. 

The  movement  has  been  spreading  in  Switzerland.  The  Grand 
Conseil  of  Geneva  is  studying  the  question.  In  that  small  republic, 
110,000  gallons  of  absinth^ted  spirits  we  drunk  each  year,  or  27,000 
glasses  per  day.  The  expense  is  about  £78,640.  The  public-house 
keepers  themselves  were  consulted  :  187  among  737  declared  that 
they  did  not  object  to  the  prohibition  of  absinthe.  A  bill  will  be 
introduced  to  this  effect  at  the  beginning  of  1907, 

A  committee  is  collecting  supporters  in  all  the  cantons  in  Switzer- 
land, in  order  to  revise  article  32  of  the  Swiss  Constitation,  and  to 
forbid  the  manufacture,  importation,  transport,  and  sale  of  absinthe  of 
all  kinds,  and  of  every  imitation  of  absinthiated  liquors  under  what- 
ever name.  When  fifty  thousand  citizens  propose  a  bill,  it  must  be 
discussed  by  the  Federal  Assembly.  In  all  parte  of  the  country,  the 
petitions  are  quickly  signed.  In  some  places  all  the  electors,  without 
exception,  have  signed.  By  February  2,  1907,  167,814  signatures 
had  been  collected,  a  number  never  before  obtained  for  any  re/erenduM 
in  Switzerland. 

The  distillers  have  already  appealed  to  the  highest  Oourt  of  Justice 
in  Switzerland,  the  "Tribunal  F^^raL"  Sixteen  absinthe  manu- 
facturers, ten  Swiss  and  six  Frenchmen,  argued  that  the  law  voted  in 
the  canton  o(  Vaud  was  unconstitutional,  contrary  to.  the  treaties 
between  France  and  Switzerland,  and  "  a  violation  of  the  liberty  of 
bade  and  industry."  The  Tribunal,  in  its  sitting  of  September  28th, 
decided  not  to  grant  the  petition.  We  hope  that  the  Federal  Chambers 
will  be  of  the  same  mind,  and  free  all  honest  Swiss  citizens  from  the 
shame  of  seeing  absinthe  advertised  all  over  the  world  with  the  white 
onHU  of  the  Confederation. 

The  next  battlefield  will  he  France.  But  there  the  victory  is  still 
distant,  for  the  battle  is  not  even  yet  begun,  and  God  alone  knows  when 
it  will  be  started.  In  France,  the  consumpdon  of  absinthiated  spirits 
lias  increased  fearfully  during  the  lost  fifteen  years.    In  1690,  absinthe 
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Msconntsd  for  one-sixteeDtli  of  th«  unoaot  of  Klcoholic  drink  ;  ia  1905, 
for  one-BOTenth.  In  1890,  statiBtios  ehoved  &  consamption  ol 
2,815,676  gmllooB,  ud  in  1905,  of  4,421,494  gallons.  Theu  figures 
rsfer  to  aloohol  at  100° ;  that  makee  at  least  8,000,000  gaUons  of 
drinkable  liqnora  ;  it  is  omtI;  1  litre,  or  0*22  gallon  for  eacb  inliAbitant, 
Tomen  and  tduldren  inoloded. 

The  French  medical  anthoritieB  are  oTenvhelmed  1^  this  slow  but 
flore  poiionisg  of  the  population.  The  reoe  is  degenerating ;  the 
Btatnre  of  men  is  lessening ;  in  some  places  soldiers  np  to  standard 
height  are  diffioolt  to  find ;  the  miuimnm  h^ht  in  tlie  umjr  hkd  to 
be  lowered.  Absinthism  is  mnch  more  pemioioos  than  alooholism ; 
its  influence  on  the  brain  is  particnlarljr  bad.  In  the  last  thirty  years 
the  number  of  lunatics  has  increased  threefold.  In  Paris,  at  the 
hospital  where  anch  oases  are  specially  nursed,  statistics  show  9  out 
of  10  are  due  to  absinthe  poisoning. 

Among  many  others,  Dr.  Daremberg  has  been  lately  sonnding 
an  alarm.  He  proposes  to  oheclc  the  plague  by  means  of  fiscal 
measures;  the  duties  on  all  liquors  made  with  essences  should  be 
doubled.  A  few  weeks  ago,  M.  Jacquet  proposed  to  the  SoeiiU 
Medicate  det  ffipUaux  de  Pari*  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
nnanimoosly  carried:  "The  Hospital  Medical  Society  declares  once 
more  that  absinthe  is  one  of  the'chief  causes  of  decay  and  mortality, 
aod  urges  the  public  authorities  to  forbid  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
that  liqnor."  The  Congress  of  Hygiene,  assembled  at  Nancy,  voted 
the  following  resolution  :  "  That  the  sale  of  absinthe  be  forbidden  in 
France  and  in  the  French  colonies." 

For  a  long  time,  at  any  rate,  we  cannot  expect  any  active  inter- 
vention of  the  French  Grovernment.  Public  opinion,  as  a  whole,  is 
not  yet  stirred  ;  the  distilleries  and  pnblicans  are  still  too  powerful  as 
electonl  agents.  The  deputies  and  senators  would  not  dare  to  touch 
the  revenues  of  these  "  honest  traders.^'  Lately,  a  temperance  group 
has  been  founded  by  members  of  the  Chamber.  M.  Clemencean  has 
received  a  deputation  from  them  very  favourably  ;  bat  the  miniBter  of 
finance,  M.  Cullaox,  declared  that  measures  against  absinthe  vonld 
endanger  public  finance.  When  will  the  days  come  when  in  France 
also  absinthe  shall  agree  with  its  Greek  etymology,  apnntkion — **  the 
liqnor  which  it  is  impossible  to  drink  "  p 

H.  Anxt. 

LicSKBiNO  IS  NoBWAT. — No  feature  in  the  recent  history  of  the 
temperance  movement  offers  a  better  piomise  of  eventual  sncoess  in 
dealing  with  our  most  serious  national  problem  than  the  varioos 
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floienti&o  uid  diapusionatfl  inveBtigfttioiiB  into  the  Aottul  working,  both 
in  Grekt  Britain  and  in  othw  countries,  of  the  laws  which  regulate  or 
restrain  the  sale  of  intoxicants.  Chief  among  these  inTestigations,  of 
coarse,  are  those  of  Messrs.  Rowntree  and  Sherwell,  which  have 
Cftvsed  a  profound  change  in  the  opinions  of  social  reformers.  Similar 
in  aim  and  method  is  the  Report  of  the  ComnUsgioa  appointed  to 
enqture  into  tKe  Liqnor  Lieeming  Lawt  of  Norv>ay  \>j  the  Scottish 
Temperance  Legislative  Board.  The  four  CommissioneTS — Professor 
Seth,  Mr.  J.  Cowan,  Mr.  J.  Mann,  and  Mr.  H,  Mnnro  Fergnson — 
visited  Norway,  spent  some  time  travelling  in  the  conntrj,  interviewed 
and  questioned  all  sorts  of  persona,  and  have  digested  the  information 
thus  gathered  into  a  most  interesting  volume.^ 

**  Within  the  last  half-century,"  so  runs  the  first  paragraph, "  Norway 
has  been  transformed  from  one  of  the  most  drunken  of  European 
nations  into  one  of  the  most  sober  ;  "  and  they  trace  this  change,  apart 
from  the  general  advance  in  ednoation,  to  two  main  causes :  "  (1)  the 
growth  of  a  strong  temperance  sentiment,  which,  while  present  in  all 
sections  of  the  community,  is  most  powerful  in  its  earneBtness  and 
intensity  among  the  working-olaases  ;  and  (2)  progressive  temperance 
legislation,  under  which  the  people  are  invested  with  powers  of  bcal 
control,  with  considerable  latitude  in  the  choice  of  means  of  control." 

This  progressive  legislation  advanced  by  four  clearly  marked  stages. 
Tip  to  1845  free  distilleries  and  free  trade  in  spirits  prevailed  ;  there 
were  9727  stills  in  1833,  and  21  in  1899.  An  Act  of  1845  established 
retail  licences  in  the  towns,  and  gave  local  authorities  in  rural  districts 
power  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  spirits.  In  1871  the  "Disinterested 
Company  "  or  "  Samlag  "  system  was  instituted  for  towns,  mnnicipal 
councils  obtaining  powers  to  grant  all  retail  spirit  licences  to  a  com- 
pany, "  which  would  bind  itself  to  carry  on  the  traffic  in  the  interest 
of  the  community,  with  a  fixed  annual  return  on  its  paid-up  capital." 
Finally,  in  1894,  the  Local  Option  law,  giving  the  alternatives  of 
Samlag  and  Prohibition,  was  extended  to  the  towns. 

All  this  legislation,  it  must  be  remembered,  applied  only  to  spirits, 
beer  and  wine  being  regarded  as  temperance  drinlcs ;  but  some  restric- 
tions are  now  imposed,  e.g,  the  bar  trade  requires  a  lieence,  to  which 
the  local  authority  may  attach  conditions,  and  in  some  rural  districts 
even  this  licence  is  refused.  So  we  find  four  systems  in  operation  at 
the  same  time  in  N<Nrway  :  prohibition  of  all  intoxicants  except  small 
beer  in  some  rural  dietricts  ;  sph-it  prohibition  in  other  rural  districts 

■  PoUisbed  bj  tbe  Scottish  Temperance  LegiiUtive  BoaH,  10,  Allero  Place, 
Bdiaburgh ;  and  tiie  Temperance  LegUlstion  League,  Parliament  Maniioni, 
Victoria  Street,  8.W. 
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la^  to  most  of  the  smaller  towns  ;  "  disinterested  compuij "  sale  of 
spirits  aDd  private  licenoe  sale  of  beer  and  wine  in  the  larger  towos ; 
and  private  licence  in  the  only  big  city — Christiania. 

How  do  these  sjitems  work  ?  The  Sootch  Commisaioa  reports  that 
thejr  all  work  well  except  the  last,  whidi  happens  to  be  the  eystem 
which  prevails  in  Great  Britain.  In  rural  districts  *'  the  results  of  this 
poUcj  of  prohibition  appear  to  be  aatisfactorj,  and  no  one  thinks  <£ 
making  a  change,"  Bat  the  experience  of  the  ooantry  districts  iias 
little  interest  for  Englishmen,  since  a  population  of  1,700,000  occupies 
an  area  larger  than  the  British  Isles,  and  manj  of  the  "  towns  "  would 
be  called  villages  in  £ngland.  It  is,  therefore,  with  the  working  of 
the  Samlag  or  "  disinterested  maaagement "  system  In  the  towns  that 
the  Report  is  chiefly  concerned.  Much  prejudice  has  been  excited 
against  the  system  by  referenoee  to  (rothenburg  and  Sweden.  In 
Sweden  the  profits  of  the  company  go  to  relieve  the  rates,  thus  giving 
the  ratepayers  "  a  very  tangible  interest  in  the  liqnor  traffic; "  bat  in 
Norway  the  State  now  takes  most  of  the  profit,  only  leaving  to  the 
municipality  a  percentage  in  lieu  of  the  abolished  licence  datiM,  so 
that  the  stimulus  of  private  profit  is  as  far  as  possible  elinunated. 
On  the  actual  working  of  the  system  the  four  Commissioners  pronoance 
the  most  favourable  verdict ;  Norwegian  opinion  of  all  claMes  is 
"  overwhelmingly  oonviacing  in  its  approval,"  those  "  who  know  the 
system  best,  who  have  lived  under  it,  approve  it  most."  To  take  actaal 
tacts,  showing  that  the  Samlag  is  really  disinterested,  we  find  that : 

(1)  it  has  voluntarily  raised  the  age-limit  for  customers  by  two  years  ; 

(2)  it  has  curtailed  the  hours  of  sale,  often  by  four  hours  a  day,  and 
sometimes  closes  its  bars  during  the  dinner  hour ;  (3)  it  refuses  credit ; 
and  (4J  in  some  towns  it  has  restricted  sales  by  raising  prices  and 
limiting  the  number  of  drams  sold  to  each  person.  Finally,  the 
managers  have  a  fixed  salary,  and  obtain  no  commission  from  the  aals 
of  spirit,  although  they  may  obtain  it  from  the  sate  of  food  and  non- 
intoxicants.  How  great  a  contrast  to  OUT  own  system  in  England, 
where  the  publican  is  bound  to  keep  open  as  long  as  the  law  pennitE, 
seldom  ofi'ers  you  a  meal,  and  knows  only  too  well  that  he  will  lose 
his  place  if  his  sales  of  beer  and  spirits  fall  off!  And  yet  there  are 
prominent  teetotallers  in  this  country  who  are  working  strenaouslj  to 
prevent  even  an  experimental  substitution  of  the  Norwegian  for  the 
English  system.  Incidentally,  of  course,  the  Samlags  have  maintained 
a  high  quality  of  liqnor,  in  itself  no  small  gain,  for,  I  am  told,  ia  tlie 
case  of  the  worst  kinds  of  drunkenness,  crimes  of  violence  commonly 
follow  the  drinking  of  crude  immature  spirits,  full  of  fusel  oil,  sach  as 
are  often  sold  to  sailors. 
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Bat  Sunli^  do  not  exist  in  all  towDs.  Under  the  Local  Option  law 
of  1894,  voting  took  place  in  fifty-nine  towus  between  1695  and  1899, 
iritli  the  reBiUt  thst  twenty-aix  Samlags  were  suppreased  ;  bnt  seven 
of  these  were  re-eetablished  at  the  next  poU,  and  there  are  now  thirtjr- 
one  tovms  under  Samlag.  One  of  these,  Christiania,  has  thirty  private 
lioenoes  as  well,  and  bo  rnuBt  be  omitted  from  all  comparisoDB,  bnt  the 
remaining  thirty  have  a  population  of  276,000,  while  the  twenty-seven 
Prohibition  towns  have  only  115,000,  showing  that  "  it  is  abundantly 
evident  that  Prohibition  is  aooeptable  to  the  smaller  oommnnitiea  alone." 
One  large  town,  it  is  true,  adopted  Prohibition  in  1896,  but  with 
disastrous  results ;  for  in  this  town  (SUvanger,  with  a  population  of 
34,000)  the  arrests  tor  drunkenness  averaged  15*6  per  1000  for  the 
years  1892-1896,  and  rose  to  36-8  for  the  next  five  years  ;  and  the 
Chief  Constable  reports  that  "it  is  impossible  to  prevent  the  illegal 
sale  of  spirituous  liquors,"  Statistics  of  such  arrests  mast  always  be 
received  with  caution,  and  should  never  be  made  the  sole  basis  of  any 
argmnent,  bat  this  increase  after  Prohibition  is  extremely  significant, 
as  are  the  frequent  arrests,  varying  from  111  to  43  per  1000  in  Chris- 
tiania, where  private  licence  still  continues, 

tn  temperance,  as  in  all  social  problems,  economics  cannot  be 
neglected,  and  the  effect  of  taxation  on  drinking  soon  becomes 
obvious.  We  loarn  from  this  Report  that  sncoessive  increases  in  the 
licence  duties  not  only  reduced  the  number  of  licences,  but  also  lessened 
the  difficulties  of  compensation.  English  social  reformers  would  do 
well  to  grasp  this  fact  and  to  urge  upon  the  Chsncellor  of  the  Exoheqnor 
an  imitation  of  Norwegian  methods.  Direct  taxation  had  an  equally 
good  efibct ;  increased  duties  on  the  stronger  wines  imposed  in  1904 
reduced  the  imports  by  one-half.  Professor  Seth  says  that  the 
Government  is  expected  to  deal  with  the  question  of  beer  "  by  imposing 
a  relatively  high  licence  duty  on  beershops,  thereby  abolishing  the 
least  desirable," 

J.  E.  AixxH. 

Thk  Study  op  Social  Scikhcb  in  Litbbtool. — The  founding  of 
the  School  of  Social  Science  at  the  Liverpool  University  marks  the 
first  attempt  to  form  a  centre  for  the  study  of  that  subject  outside 
Xondon,  where  are  the  only  two  other  centres — the  London  School 
of  Economics  and  the  School  of  Sociology  and  of  Social  Econcmiios. 
The  farmer  has  a  lectoreship  in  sodology  and  is  affiliated  to  the 
Xondon  University. 

The  Liverpool  school,  which  was  started  in  January,  1905,  is  now 
completing  its  tlurd  year.     The  purpose  with  whioh  it  has  been 
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foaoded  ie  threefold.  The  fint  of  theu  is  the  proTisioii  of  »  conne 
of  traJQiDg  for  men  aod  women  intending  to  take  np  eooial  work  u 
ft  cueer.  A  icheme  of  training  has  been  drawn  np,  consisting  o( 
lectures  and  of  practical  work.  The  latter  can  be  undertaken  at  the 
two  settlemests  which  bare  been  established  in  Lirerpool — the  Vic- 
toria Settlement  for  Women,  which  has  been  in  existence  for  some 
jears ;  and  the  nnivereitj  Settlement  for  Men,  which  is  a  growth  oE 
the  put  six  months.  The  close  relationship  which  exists  between 
these  two  settlements  and  the  school  has  tended  mnch  to  the  Buoeeu 
of  the  latter.  The  women's  settlement  sends  many  of  its  workers 
to  the  lectnres,  and  has  made  a  joint  arrangement  with  the  school 
hj  means  of  which  the  annual  studentship  whidi  the  settlement 
possesses  grants  the  holder  free  admission  to  the  leotnre  course  at  the 
school. 

The  lecturers  at  the  school  are  drawn  largely  from  the  staff  of  the 
university,  with  the  addition  of  certwn  special  lecturers  from  outude  ; 
while  for  some  of  the  classes  which  are  held,  municipal  and  po<nr-law 
officers  give  their  assistance. 

The  general  lecture  oonrse  is  for  one  year,  with  a  further  optional 
course  for  the  second  year.  The  following  are  the  subjects  upon 
which  courses  of  lectures  are  ^ven  : — social  ethics  ;  social  economics ; 
history  and  administration  of  local  government ;  history  and  adminis* 
tration  of  the  poor  law  ;  history  and  administration  of  the  fiictOFy 
laws  ;  and  administration  of  charity.  The  second  year's  course 
includes  the  following : — social  and  economic  difficulties ;  analysis 
of  urban  life  and  social  forces ;  and  work  amongst  children.  The 
full  coarse  is  not,  however,  taken  by  all  the  students.  It  is  per- 
missible to  take  single  courses ;  and  those  who  are  interested  in  one 
particular  subject,  and  take  that  course  only,  form  a  oonsideisble 
proportion  of  the  attendance  at  the  leetnres. 

The  second  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  undertake  research  work 
by  making  investigations  into  local  industrial  and  social  conditions. 
In  this  department  the  school  has  recentiy  concluded  an  inquiry  into 
the  '*  methods  of  obtaining  employment  in  Liverpool,"  which  will 
shortly  be  published.  Allusion  may  here  be  made  to  the  work  of  sn 
old  student,  who,  during  the  last  winter,  was  engaged  upon  an  inqoiry 
into  the  eironmstanees  of  certain  sohool-ohildren  in  connexion  with  a 
local  scheme  for  giving  meals  to  underfed  ehildreo. 

To  provide  a  centre  at  the  university  for  the  higher  study  of  tbs 
various  branohet  of  social  eoonomics  and  of  social  science,  m&y  be  set 
down  as  the  third  parpose  of  the  school.  The  students  work  under 
the  general  direction  of  the  tutors,  and  are  encouraged  to  speciaUae 
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on  ft  partioalar  eabject.  But  little  irork  has,  howeTer,  «b  yet  been 
done  in  this  department. 

During  the  lut  ennimer  the  preliminary  arrangementa  were  made 
for  the  derelopment  of  a  new  feature  in  the  work  of  the  echool — a 
enmmer  meeting.  This  it  is  proposed  to  hold  annually  for  a  fortnight 
in  Jnly,  for  the  porpoHe  of  giving  a  practical  introduction  to  the 
Btndy  of  the  soci&l  problem  in  its  various  aspects.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  meet  the  growiDg  interest  which  is  being  felt  thronghont  the 
country  in  social  problems  by  affording  an  opportunity  for  some 
aoqnaintance  with  the  snbject  such  as  might  be  obtained  by  a  fort- 
night's stay  in  a  large  indnstrial  and  oommercial  centre.  For  this 
purpose  Liverpool  is  pecoliarly  well  adapted.  Next  to  the  metropolis 
it  is  iha  largest  city  in  England.  Its  docks  supply  an  acute  caaoal 
labour  problem.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  too  large  to  be  treated 
aa  a  whole,  nor  so  complicated  as  to  bewilder  the  student.  The 
arrangement  of  the  meeting  aonsists  of  lectures  in  the  forenoons, 
visits  in  the  afternoons  to  the  varions  public  institutions  and  places 
of  interest  to  the  social  student  in  the  town,  and  two  or  three  evening 
meetings. 

Such  is  in  brief  outline  the  purpose  and  the  work  of  the  sobool. 
Judging  from  the  number  of  students — sixty-seven  the  first  year  and 
sixty-three  the  seoond — the  school  seems  to  have  justified  its  exist- 
ence. Afl  the  school  developes  out  of  its  present  somewhat  embryonic 
condition,  takes  up  its  definite  position  in  the  educational  world,  and 
becomes  more  widely  known,  it  and  similar  schools  will  receive  tar 
more  general  attention. 

There  are  three  groups  of  people  whom  the  work  of  anch  schools 
ooncems.  They  are  the  social  student,  the  social  worker,  and  the 
public  administrator. 

Tlie  first  groop  is  at  present  small.  The  term  is  only  intended  to 
include  those  who  are  devoting  themselves  to  the  special  study  of 
the  subject.  The  increasing  importance  of  the  subject  has  of  late 
years  increased  the  group,  and,  should  the  movement  for  the  establish- 
ment of  schools  of  social  science  develope,  the  number  will  be 
considerably  augmented. 

The  second  gronp— that  of  the  social  worker — is  far  larger,  and 
embraces  many  different  types  of  workers.  Among  this  group  two 
important  tendencies  are  noticeable.  One  is  the  recognition  of  the 
necessity  for  social  study  on  the  part  of  the  worker,  if  the  social  work 
is  to  be  adequate.  To  this  the  formation  of  varions  social  problem 
circles  and  reading  groups,  now  widely  springing  up,  bears  witness. 
The  seeond  tendency  is  a  demand  for  the  trained  and  skilled  worker. 
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for  whom  there  ue  at  present  more  poeta   vaoant  than  there  are 
qoalified  oandidatee  to  fill  them. 

For  the  third  group  the  value  of  the  school  lies  rather  in  the 
fatnre,  thoagh  not  improlwbljr  the  near  fntm«.  Those  who  are 
engaged  in  pablio  work,  whether  as  offioials  or  as  elected  mpn- 
seotatives,  whether  oocnpied  in  local  or  in  national  administration, 
need  to  be  competent  and  skilled  in  their  respective  subjects  tf 
public  admin  is  tration  is  to  be  efficient.  The  administrator  of  the 
West  Ham  guardian  t7pe  will  not  moch  longer  be  tolerated.  Nor 
would  it  be  unreasonable  to  expect  from  candidates  for  public  life, 
whether  as  local  councillors,  guardians,  school  managers,  or  even  in 
the  higher  office  of  members  of  Parliament,  some  qnalifications  as  to 
their  knowledge  of  the  subjects  the  administration  of  which  the;  are 
anxious  to  undertake.  Opportunities  for  obtaining  the  neoessarj 
qualifications,  so  far  as  the;  can  be  acquired,  are  likely  to  be  made 
use  of  by  younger  men  and  women  who  look  forward  to  future  public 
work. 

One  department  of  social  science — that  devoted  to  research — lies 
particuUrly  within  the  scope  of  such  schools.  Investigation  wwk 
has  at  present  received  but  slight  attention  in  proportion  to  its 
importance,  apart  from  the  monumental  work  of  Mr.  Charles  Booth's 
Iiondon  inquiry,  and  several  scattered  pieces  of  investigation  into 
social  and  industrial  conditions  which  have  been  undertaken  in 
d{ffiu«nt  towns.  A  series  of  inquiries  such  as  that  of  Mr.  Booth  need 
to  be  made  in  all  the  large  towns,  and  to  be  undertaken  systematically 
on  a  oo-ordinsted  plan,  so  far  as  is  possible,  to  give  them  full  vidue 
for  purposes  of  comparison.  Fw  undertaking  this  work  the  local 
school  of  social  science  forms  a  fitting  centre. 

One  final  point  of  interest  the  work  of  the  I^verpool  school  baa 
revealed.  It  is  the  value  of  close  alliance  with  a  settlement.  The 
two  are  complementary — each  needing  the  other.  The  school  supplies 
the  opportunity  for  study  required  by  the  social  workers  whieh  % 
settlement  oolleets.  The  settlement  supplies  the  oppntunity  of 
practical  experience  in  social  problems,  without  which  the  theoretie 
knowledge  is  robbed  of  much  of  its  worth.  Further,  the  settlement 
becomes  the  fitting  residence  of  the  specialist  in  social  science,  and  of 
the  investigator.  For  the  former  it  is  his  laboratory,  and  for  the 
latter  it  points  out  the  necessary  fields  for  investigation.  The 
Bettl«nent  and  the  school  together  form  one  whole.  The  valoe  of 
this  alliance  has  been  recognized  by  the  London  School  of  SooiolMy 
in  its  arrangements  with  the  University  Settlement  for  Womea  ia 
Southwark.      This   relation   it    is    important  to  bear   in    mind     in 
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deciding  upon  the  eatabliehment  of  these  schools  in  other  phtoes.  The 
most  snitabte  Bittwtio&  for  bddIi  Bohoole  ia  a  large  centre  of  population, 
more  especially  one  vhich  posBeBses  a  nnlTersity.  In  London  and 
Liverpool,  where  these  conditions  exist,  schools  have  now  been 
formed.  In  Birmingham  a  movement  in  this  direction  is  talcing 
place.  Manchester,  Leeds,  and  Sheffield  have  not  yet  taken  action. 
It  is  this  fact,  again,  which  renders  the  older  universities  unfitted 
for  the  formation  of  these  eohools.  Both  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
find  their  nearest  settlements  in  London — fifty  miles  away.  The 
practical  drawback  of  this  was  obvious  in  the  lack  of  reality 
attending  a  debate  recently  held  in  the  latter  university,  when 
the  writer  was  present.  One  or  two  alone  realized  the  issues  in- 
▼olved  in  the  discussion,  and  subsequent  inquiry  revealed  that  these 
speakers  had  been  engaged  in  settlement  work.  This  drawback 
might  be  overcome  by  the  granting  of  post-graduate  scholarships 
from  these  universities  tenable  at  one  or  other  of  the  university 
settlements.  How  far  and  in  what  directions  development  awaits 
the  schools  of  social  science  mnst,  however,  be  left  to  the  future  to 

F.  G.  D'Abth. 


Co-PARTNSRSHiP  IK  HoQSiHC). — In  the  Economic  Beview  for 
January,  1906,  there  appeared  an  article  on  the  co-partnership 
housing  movement.  Beaders  of  the  Review  were  there  informed 
that  the  two  or  three  co-partnership  tenants'  societies,  the  success 
of  which  prompted  the  extension  of  the  movement,  had,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  few  individual  supporters,  formed  the  Co-partnership 
Tenants'  Housing  Council,  to  act  as  a  central  propagandist  and 
advisory  organization  to  this  new  movement,  and  that  on  July  25, 
1905,  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  council  was  held.  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Review  to  know  what  progress  has  been 
made  since. 

With  regard  to  the  soeieties  mentioned  in  that  article  as  being 
eetablished,  the  Tenant  Co-operators,  established  in  1666,  having 
property  to  the  value  of  £28,680,  has  not  undertaken  any  fresh 
developments. 

The  Eialing  Tenants  Ltd.  has  continued  its  bnilding  operations  on 
the  land  purchased  some  four  years  ago,  and  at  the  present  time  has 
about  112  houses  completed.  The  following  figures  show  its  progress 
in  capital  and  property  : — 
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The  propertj  dow  inolodei  a  Talnable  lite  of  about  sixteeD  aereB 
of  Ireeliold  laad,  which  tha  locietj  hu  recently  snooeeded  in  acquiring 
on  the  eaatem  aide  of  its  first  estate,  and  it  has,  since  the  above 
figuTOB  were  prepared,  secnred  a  further  Bite  on  the  north  iide  of 
abont  fifteen  acres,  making  thirty-one  acres  in  all  of  land  which  the 
society  proposes  to  develope  at  onoe.  Flans  for  laying  out  the  estate 
hare  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Raymond  Unwin,  and  when  completed 
the  whole  estate  will  be  another  valuable  example  of  ordered  and 
rational  planning  of  honsing  estates.  In  all,  just  under  400  houses 
will  be  built  on  the  thirty-one  acres,  which  will  make  a  total  of  500 
built  by  the  society.  Provision  is  being  made  for  four  or  five  small 
playing  spaces,  such  as  tannis-oonrts,  for  the  different  groups  of 
houses,  and  there  will  be  one  fairly  large  piece  of  nearly  five  acres 
arranged  as  a  reoreation-gronnd  for  the  tenants  on  the  estate. 

This  extension  will  cost  considerably  over  £100,000 ;  bat  as  in  the 
past,  when  it  was  without  fame  or  ezperienoe,  the  aocie^  has  had  little 
or  no  difficulty  in  securing  from  iuTCStors  all  orer  the  country  sufficient 
capital  to  enable  it  to  get  to  its  present  stage  of  posaesstng  over 
£50,000  worth  of  property,  it  should,  now  that  it  has  proved  its 
commercial  soundness,  be  able  to  raise  the  further  capital  reqnired. 

Social  and  recreative  life  on  the  estate  is  well  organiaed  by  the 
tenants,  and  the  active  spirits  are  looking  forward  hopefully  to  greater 
poBsibilities  in  this  direction  which  the  extension  offers. 

The  next  society  in  order  of  sise  is  the  Garden  City  Tenants  Ltd., 
Letchworth,  Harts,  This  society  started  building  in  May,  1905,  and 
at  the  end  of  January,  1907,  had  completed  181  houses.  The  follow- 
ing figures  show  what  progress  has  been  made  since  the  last  article 
appeared  :— 


July,  1906 
n    looe 
Januaty,  1907 
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The  foUowing  list  of  weekly  reotala  of  the  131  hoiues  may  be  of 
interest: — 
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M<Mt  of  these  hooses  go  to  make  ap  three  gronpB,  known  as  East- 
holm  Green,  Weatholm  Green,  and  Birda'  Hill,  and  are  nicely 
arranged,  with  good  gardens  varying  in  size  to  each  house,  and  pro- 
vis  ioa  for  common  playing-ground. 

In  Jannary,  1907,  a  start  was  made  in  the  fourth  group  or  estate, 
known  as  Pixmore  Hill.  On  this,  just  over  thirteen  acres  in  extent, 
it  is  proposed  to  erect  166  honees,  fifty  (A  which  at  the  time  of 
writing  are  in  hand,  although  none  are  quite  finished,  and  thirty-four 
of  which  are  let.  The  society  hopes  to  get  about  a  hundred  of  these 
completed  during  the  present  year.  The  society  has  declared  $  per 
cent,  on  shares  for  the  past  year,  and  is  raising  further  capital  for  its 
extensioa 

The  Sevenoaks  Tenants  Ltd.  has  not  had  quite  the  same  scope  in 
the  nutter  of  land  as  the  Ealing  and  Letchworth  societies,  but  it  has 
made  considerable  progress,  as  the  following  figures  show  : — 

Commenced  igoa    Capital  at  start,  £700. 


This  year  sees  the  Hampstead  Tenants  Ltd,  launched.  The  society 
has  been  fortunate  in  securing  as  members  of  its  board  Sir  John 
Dickson -Poynder,  U.P.,  and  Mr.  Philip  Morrell,  U.P.,  who  served 
last  session  on  the  Select  Committee  on  Housing  appointed  by  the 
Government.  Land  is  I)etng  leased  from  the  Hampstead  Suburb 
Trust,  of  which  the  Bight  Hon.  Alfred  Lyttelton,  M.P.,  is  president, 
and  the  formation  of  which  was  due  to  the  energy  of  Mrs.  Barnett. 

If  the  invitation  to  subscribe  capital  is  well  responded  to — as  with 
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such  splendid  chuMwa  of  commereiftl  Bnoows  it  should  be — then  the 
Hampatead  Tenants  Ltd.  will  be  the  largest  co-partnerahip  teaauts' 
Teatura  in  hand.  In  this  case  it  will  oertainly  not  be  a  case  of  the 
society  looking  tor  tenants.  There  is  evidence  already  that  there 
will  be  too  many  tenants  looking  for  the  society.  It  is  intended  that, 
if  capital  permits,  the  society  shall  build  some  five  or  six  hundred  honsea. 
Besides  these  societies,  there  ore  others  in  various  parts  of  ihe 
country,  the  following  having  begnn  bnilding  operations,  or  having 
acquired  land  for  the  purpose  :  Boamville,  Manchester,  Fallings  Park 
(Wolverhampton) ;  whilst  the  fallowing  societies  have  been  regis- 
tered :  Anchor  Teaante  (Leicester),  Beaconhill  Builders  (Hindhead), 
Bromley,  Oldham,  Brighton.  Societies  are  also  in  formation  at  Broad- 
meadow  (Birmingham),  and  Warrington. 

HSITBT  YlVIAH. 

CoBBUTT  EcoNOVio  Febiodioals. — In  the  Political  Science 
Quarterly  for  September,  1906,  Professor  W.  Z.  Bipley  has  an 
article  disonssing  economic  waste  in  transportation.  In  pariicniar 
he  criticixes  the  principle  that  distance  is  a  relatively  unimportant 
element  in  rate-making.  In  the  same  issue  several  interesting  labour 
questions  are  discussed  by  Mr.  £.  E.  Groat.  He  traces  the  American 
movement  for  an  eight-hours  day  from  1S67,  when  the  Ifational 
Labour  Union  Convention  met,  until  the  present  time ;  he  discusses 
also  the  "  fair  wage  "  qnestion,  and  the  length  of  the  working-day  in 
regard  to  American  conditions.  Another  article  in  the  same  number 
by  Professor  J.  A.  Faiilie  is  of  considerable  interest  to  students  of 
municipal  government  in  the  States.  The  municipal  codes  of  several 
of  the  middle  West  States  are  studied  comparatively  with  most  inte- 
resting results  ;  some  of  the  codes  are  quoted  verbatim. 

In  the  December  number,  Professor  Sinkhowicz  has  an  article 
aoalysiDg  the  economic  position  of  the  Kussian  peasant,  drawing  his 
information  principally  from  official  sources.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid 
accepting  his  conclnaion  that  famine  and  consequent  disafibction  are 
inevitable  in  the  present  rigime  of  exploitation  by  the  official  and 
land-owning  classes ;  the  imperial  estate  are  some  of  the  worst 
offenders.  Were  it  not  for  the  evidence  quoted,  some  of  his  state- 
ments would  seem  incredible.  In  the  same  issne  the  rebuilding  of  San 
Francisco  is  criticised  by  Mr,  Devine  in  regard  to  the  poorer  section 
of  the  community.  The  Charity  Organization  point  of  view  is  taken 
throughout,  and  Uie  criticism  deserves  careful  consideration. 

The  Revue  Soeiale  CalkoUgue  for  December,  1906,  contains  a 
careful  account  by  M.  PoUet  of  the  recent  look-out  at  Verviera. 
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VAttoeiatioM  Calholiyue.~~The  iBsne  of  November  IS  oonbuns  the 
Gonalvding  article  of  the  series  by  M.  E.  Duthoit  oa  "  Women's  Work 
in  InduBtrj."  He  ahowB  olearlj  the  mbsolnte  necessity  for  regulating 
the  hoars  and  kind  of  work  as  well  as  the  moral  and  hygienic  con- 
ditions. 

The  Journal  of  Political  Economy  for  November  contains  three 
artiolee  dealing  with  the  regalatian  of  monopolies.  Mr.  J.  Bosselt 
Smith  discnsses  freight  wars  between  steamship  companies,  and 
examines  the  various  means  which  have  been  adopted  to  obviate 
them.  Mr.  A.  W.  Spencer  deals  with  the  questions  of  regulating 
public  service  companies  by  a  limitation  of  their  capitals ;  and  Mr. 
Hugo  B.  Meyer  writes  on  "  Municipal  Ownership  in  Grermany,"  and  its 
inflnence  upon  the  development  of  street-railways  and  electric  lighting. 

Revue  du  Chrittianitme  Social. — ^An  article  by  H.  Henri  Boehrioh, 
in  the  December  number,  expounds  the  attitade  prescribed  by  the 
teachings  of  Christianity  towards  labour  questions,  aod  another  by 
M.  Hamaok  states  the  apostolic  and  early  Christian  teaching  in  regard 
to  the  right  to  work  and  kindred  questioDS.  A  third  article  by 
M.  Meynier  on  '*  I'Etat  et  les  Manx  Sociaux  "  deals  with  the  regnl*- 
tions  of  hours  and  conditions  of  work,  especially  women's  work,  as 
well  as  witii  more  definite  social  evils. 
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THE  ECONOmC  POSITION. 

T.   Thi  Uovitabt  Ckisis  (amtamed  from  page  97). 

January  2, 1907.— New  York  ezcbuigfl  riaea  violentlj  to  4-8575. 
This  figure  prerents  any  possibilitf  of  gold  imports  into  Nev  Twk. 
The  rise  is  Mcribed  to  dividend  psymentB  on  Amerioan  Becnrities  held 
to  an  abnormal  extent  in  London. 

January  6. — Amerioan  railway  stockB  begin  to  fall.  Tbe  eauea 
of  this  fall  are  complex,  but  the  monetary  stringenoy  is  a  potent 
inflnence.  All  large  iodnBtrial  organiaationB  are  continnally  in  need 
of  fresh  capital  to  carry  on  current  improTomenta,  and  this  is  particnlarly 
the  case  in  American  railroads,  which  have  to  contend  with  a  Tolome 
of  traffic  vastly  greater  than  that  originally  contemplated.  When  the 
money  market  becomes  clogged,  and  the  value  of  new  capital  rises, 
the  organizations  become  subject  to  severe  internal  strain.  Corrent 
obligations,  of  course,  at  whatever  cost,  have  to  be  met ;  but  even 
when  this  has  been  done,  staffs  have  to  be  reduced,  and  plant  and 
buildings  partially  disused.  This  means  disorgauisation,  and  increases 
the  proportion  between  the  oatgoings  and  the  gross  ineome.  This 
rednoee  the  net  inoome  or  return  upon  capital,  and  market  qnotationB 
naturally  shrink  proportionately.  The  process  is,  as  will  be  seen,  the 
natural  outcome  of  current  economic  conditions,  and  to  attribate  the 
shrinkage  wholly  to  speculative  liquidation  is  to  misread  the  deeper 
operating  forcee. 

January  1(X — American  Seorelary  of  Treasury  postpones  repayment 
of  public  deposits  made  in  American  banks  on  December  10  (p.  96). 

January  14. — American  Steel  Trust  announce  their  determination 
to  bold  down  prices  of  articles  made  under  their  eontrol  in  order  to 
conserve  the  stability  of  the  steel  trade.  (This  is  a  very  interestiDg 
move,  and  indicates  how  the  large  productive  organisationE  view  the 
dangers  attendant  upon  the  continued  rise  of  prices.) 

January  15. — British  Institute  of  Bankers  resume  consideration  of 
question  of  strengthening  the  British  gold  reserves. 

January  17. — Bank  of  England  reduces  rate  of  discount  from  6  per 
cent,  te  S  per  cent.  (This  6  per  cent,  rate  had  been  in  force  sioce 
Octeber  19,  a  period  of  eighty-nine  days  (p.  94).    The  severity  of 
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the  meaanre  ma;  be  esdm&ted  from  the  fact  that  neither  dnrisg  the 
Barmg  criaiB,  ner  dm'ing  the  perioda  of  greateat  atringenoy  during  the 
Boer  war,  waa  the  6  per  cent,  rate  maintained  for  ao  long  a  period. 
The  reduction  of  the  Bank  rate  is  due  to  the  usual  return  of  currency 
from  the  provinces  in  the  early  spring,  and  does  not  affect  the  general 
aitnatioii,  which  may  be  more  juatly  gauged  from  the  fact  that  at  a 
time  of  nsoal  financial  ease,  the  Bank  rate  is  atill  retained  at  the 
abnormal  figure  of  5  per  cent) 

January  22, — Imperial  Bank  of  Germany  redncea  rate  of  diaoonnt 
from  7  per  cent,  to  6  per  cent.  (An  action  consequent  upon  the 
action  of  the  Bank  of  England.) 

Jamary  23, — ^London  Chamber  of  Commerce  discuaa  question  of 
the  strengthening  of  the  Britiah  gold  reserves, 

January. — American  railroads,  confronted  with  the  difficulty  of 
raiaing  new  stock,  resort  to  the  device  of  short  term  notes.  ("  •  ■  ■  Never 
in  the  history  of  thia  country  hu  there  been  snch  an  inundation  of 
short  term  notes,  Never  have  great  indastries,  of  excellent  credit, 
been  forced  to  fall  back  upon  such  pawnshop  methods  of  financing 
their  operations." — New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  January  28, 
1907.)  These  not«s  are  moatly  of  a  three  yeara'  maturity,  and  bear 
interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum. 

British  direotors  of  joint  stock  banks  at  various  annual  meetings  all 
deal  at  length  with  position  of  British  gold  reservea. 

January  31. — Governor  of  Bank  of  France  discusses  situation  : 
"...  The  rate  of  diacoont  in  London  rose  to  6  per  cent,  without 
that  rise  preventing  the  drain  of  gold,  and  there  were  reasons  to  fear 
that  if  not  attenuated,  the  reverberations  might  be  felt  in  France.  .  .  . 
Adopting  a  monetary  policy  that  has  been  jnatified  by  events,  the 
bank,  by  discounting  English  bills,  asaiated  the  London  market  with 
the  funds  necessary  to  enable  it  to  traverse  that  difficult  conjec- 
ture, ,  .  .  The  potency  of  the  bank's  atock  of  gold  acted  as  a  means 
of  placing  temporarily  at  the  disposal  of  a  neighboniing  and  friendly 
country  the  metallic  reaonroes  neoessary  to  avert  a  monetary  tenaion 
that  might  have  compelled  the  bank  to  adopt  defensive  measures. . , ." 

F^fruary  4. — Fall  in  values  of  American  railway  stocks  contiunea. 
The  position  of  the  American  railroads  oan  be  estimated  with  some 
degree  of  accuracy  from  the  fallowing  controversial  extracts  from 
recent  iaanea  of  important  Amerioan  reviews. 

"At  least  a  hundred  thousand  miles  of  onr  railroad  ayatem  have 
become  unfit  for  the  ordinary  needs  of  current  traffic,  with  rotting 
crosH-ties,  light  raila,  wooden  treaties  instead  of  permanent  bridges, 
■barp  curves  and  bad  grades  surviving  from  the  early  period  of  railroad 
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engiaeering,  shabby  and  miBe»ble  Btetions,  and  a  genenl  ineom- 
petencj  in  equipment  and  operation  that  haa  fallen  to  a  state  of 
hopeleflBnesB  and  despondencf  where  it  has  ceased  either  to  apologiae 
or  to  be  ashamed. " — Albert  Shaw,  in  the  Review  of  Revievit. 

"  If  there  is  one  thing  above  everj  other  thing  for  which  recent 
railroad  history  has  been  distiaguisbed,  it  is  the  attention  given — ^the 
time,  the  labour,  the  money  spent — in  raising  the  physical  standard 
ot  the  properties.  Light  rails  everywhere  have  been  replaced  with 
heavier  rails,  wooden  trestles  have  given  way  to  permanent  bridges 
built  of  iron  or  steel  or  stone,  curves  and  grades  have  been  rednoed, 
and  in  every  way  the  physical  standard  of  the  roads  has  been  brought 
to  a  higher  standard  of  perfeotton.  .  .  . 

"  At  a  time  when  there  was  more  need  than  ever  before  for  the 
railroads  to  add  to  their  faoilitieB — to  their  motive  power,  their  supply 
of  cars,  tbeii  track,  yards,  and  other  sssentials — they  wbre  snddenly 
shorn  of  a  large  part  of  their  borrowing  oapaoity.  All  through  1906 
it  wss  almost  impossible  to  float  new  bond  issaes  on  any  reasonable 
terms,  and  the  siination  in  that  respect  finally  got  so  bad  that  in  the 
present  year  the  railroads  quite  generally  have  been  forced  to  resort 
to  the  old-time  device  of  issuing  short  term  notes  on  rather  onerous 
terms.  .  .  .  This  is  the  most  unfortunate  phase  in  the  existing  state  of 
affairs,  for  it  prevents  railroad  managers  from  carrying  ont  plans  of 
relief  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  existing  needs." — New  Tork 
finaneial  Ckroniele. 

Febrtiary  21. — British  Chancellor  of  Exchequer,  asked  in  the 
House  of  Commons  "  whether  he  oould  now  see  his  way  to  take  any 
definite  steps  in  the  important  matter  of  the  gold  reserves,"  replies 
that  the  question  "  is  one  which  peculiarly  requires  careful  and  cautions 
handling ;  bat  I  am  not  without  hopes  that  somethiog  in  the  nature  of 
a  general  agreement  of  a  practical  character  may  be  arrived  at  among 
the  various  interests  concerned." 

February  27. — Stock  of  gold  in  Bank  of  England  attains  to 
maximnm  figure  of  £36,729,623,  and  begins  to  decline.  (This  is  an 
early  date  for  the  attainment  of  the  maximum,  and  the  amount  is  lower 
than  in  recent  years.     The  comparative  figures  are  as  follows : — 

I.  Maxikox  Qold  Stock  ih  Baak  or  BsaujiD. 


1906 

1906 
1907 


March  22Dd      .. 

..    40^293,197 

„      2Iit 

February  27th.. 

..    a6,729i«23 

These  figures,  of  course,  do  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  stock  of 
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gold  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  diminishing.  On  the  oontruy,  it 
would  appear  to  be  iDcreuing.  The  importa  of  gold  into  the  United 
Kingdom  for  the  tvo  months  ending  February  26  irere  valued  at 
£8,S01^12.  The  exports  of  gold  for  the  same  period  were  £6,717,744, 
showing  a  net  Increase  of  £1,584,168  to  the  gold  stock  in  the  country 
within  the  two  months.  Reserves  are  therefore  apparently  in- 
oreasing  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  elsewhere  than  at  the  Bank 
of  England.) 

February  28. — ^Principal  London  joint  stock  banks  meet  to  consider 
quesdon  of  strengthening  British  gold  reserves,  but  fail  to  arrive  at 
aoy  agreement,  and  adjonrn  oonBideration.  (There  is  no  statntory 
requirement  compelling  British  banks — other  than  the  Bank  of  England 
— to  publish  periodical  statements  of  accounts.  Twelve'of  the  most 
important  banks,  however,  publish  monthly  accounts  voluntarily. 
They  are  of  little  use,  however,  from  a  *'  gold  reserve  "  point  of  view, 
as  the  cash  heading  is  "  Cash  on  Hand  and  at  the  Bank  of  England." 
Therefore  the  gold  included  in  the  Bank  of  England  reserve,  may  be, 
and  is  largely  identical  with  that  quoted  as  reserve  by  the  joint  stock 
banks.  Apart  from  these  twelve  banks,  the  British  banks  do  not  publish 
any  periodica]  returns,  and  some  banks  notorionsly  admit  that  they  do 
not  desire  to  keep  gold  reserves,  as  while  the  Bank  of  England  remuns 
aolvent,  they  are  legally  enabled  to  withdraw  their  deposits  at  will. 
It  is  understood,  however,  that  Parliamentary  action  may  possibly  he 
resorted  to,  unless  the  joint  stock  banks  can  arrive  at  a  satisfactory 
oonolusion  among  themselves  upon  this  question.  Hence  this  con- 
ference.) 

March  2. — ^American  Congress  passes  "  Aldrich  Act,"  which,  among 
other  useful  changes,  enables  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Treasury 
to  deposit  the  receipts  from  the  Customs  duties  in  the  dep«»itory 
National  Banks.  (This  Act  may  have  an  important  influence  on  the 
gold  reserve  question.  Since  the  Ameriean  Civil  War,  alt  Customs 
duties  have  had  to  be  paid  into  the  American  Treasury  in  gold— or 
gold  certificates.  There  is  another  law  which  forbids  the  Treasury 
from  depositing  in  banks  the  surplus  gold  not  required  to  meet  the 
current  obligations  of  the  Government.  Consequently  this  gold,  in 
times  of  Government  prosperity,  tends  to  accumulate  in  the  Treasury 
vaults  at  Washingtoa,  and  it  is  thus  automatioally  withdrawn  from 
circulation  just  at  the  time  when  it  is  most  needed  in  the  business 
world.  The  following  table  will  show  the  rapid  aooumulation  of 
this  store  of  gold.  The  figures  are  quite  irrespective  of  the  otiier 
gold  which  is  held  in  stock  against  what  are  known  as  gold  cer- 
tificates. 
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Ia.  Qold  noKiD  iH  VS.A,  Tkubobt  (■iolddiim  "Caamu-n  Rhutb*}- 

IMt.  DoUhb. 

JMinM7 1  171,719,088 

Apil  1  176^1,031 

Jnlyl  186.717W1 

Odaberl  214,S7fl,8S< 

MM. 

JaooaiTl  238,281,330 

April  1  220,462,084 

Juljl  2^734,313 

October  1  27S33133S 

It  will  be  seeD  that  tfaia  etock  of  gold  during  ths  put  two  yean  hu 
increased  bj  over  $100,000,000,  or  roaghlj,  £20,000,000.  There  a 
obviously  no  need  for  this  great  aooumulation  of  specie.  It  is  greatly 
in  excess  of  the  legal  reserve,  which  tradition  had  for  many  jeuv 
fixed  at  $100,000,000,  and  which  was  enUrged  by  the  Gold  Standard 
Act  of  March  14, 1900,  to  $150,000,000.  It  is  also  quite  independent 
of  the  "Certificate  Reserve,"  which  consists  of  an  exact  eqoivalent  in 
gold  or  silver  coin  of  the  amount  of  gold  or  silver  certificates  (  =  bank- 
DOtes)  in  oircolation.  There  would,  therefore,  appear  to  be  over 
£20,000,000  in  gold  which  can  now  be  deposited  by  the  Treasniy 
with  the  banks  without  treepaesitig  on  either  of  the  two  Btatnlor; 
gold  reserves.  There  is  one  difficulty,  however,  that  will  have  to  be 
solved.  The  American  Government  is  not  allowed  to  deposit  gold  in 
banks  unless  the  banks  give  seourity  by  depositing  American  "  consols  " 
in  return  with  the  Grovernment.  The  American  National  Debt  has 
now  been  reduced  to  such  an  extent  that  American  "  codscIs  "  an 
Boaroe  and  difficult  to  obtsia  Tiie  Treasury,  however,  is  believed  to 
have  discretion  to  accept  State  bonds  as  security,  and  if  this  view  be 
acoepted,  maoh  may  be  done  in  the  direction  of  postponing  the 
titreatening  crisis.) 

March  i. — Aldrioh  Act  signed  by  President  Roosevelt,  and  becomes 
law. 

March  12,— Netbeilands  Bank  raises  rate  of  discount  from  S  per 
cent,  to  6  per  cent.  (The  increase  to  5  per  cent,  was  made  on  October 
11,  1906,  concurrently  with  the  Bank  of  England.) 

March  13. — American  railway  and  industrial  stocks  continue  to  fall 
rapidly. 

March  14. — British  consols  fall  to  84^.  (This  is  the  record  low 
point  since  April  6,  1903,  at  which  date  the  interest  was  reduced  fnnn 
2$  per  cent  to  2^  per  cent.  The  net  yield,  however,  is  still  in  excess 
of  any  othw  Government  stock.)  Severe  financial  panic  in  New  York, 
and  values  of  stocks  fall  rapidly.    American  Secretary  of  Treumy 
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uBoee  instractioiit  to  the  coatomB'  oolleotora  to  deposit  their  receipts 
with  the  National  banks.  (This  is  the  adminiBtrative  Beqaence  to  the 
AMrich  Act.)  American  Seoretarj  also  offers  to  redeem,  with  interest 
to  July  1,  $25,000,000  of  GoTOmment  Four  per  Cent.  Bonds  of  1907, 
and  annonnoes  that  he  will  not  at  present  call  for  the  public  money 
deposited  with  the  banks.  (See  JannBiy  10.)  New  York  cable 
exchange  on  London  falls  to  4'6460.  Principal  London  joint  stock 
banks  appoint  a  special  sub-committee  to  consider — 

1.  The  adyisabilitj  of  pablication  by  all  basks  of  periodical  state- 
ments of  liabilities  and  assets  based  on  averages. 

2.  The  best  means  of  increasing  the  gold  reserves  of  the  country. 

8.  How  banks  can  most  effectively  assist  in  inoreasing  those  reserves. 

March  IS. — American  panic  ceases,  and  stocks  partially  recover. 
New  York  cable  exchange  falls  to  4'8395.  National  Bank  of  Belginm 
raises  rate  of  discount  to  4}  per  cent. 

March  16. — New  York  exchange  falls  to  4-83gO..  (Exchange  is 
DOW  at  the  low  level  of  August  31, 1906,  that  preceded  the  September 
dlrain.    See  page  92.) 

March  18. — -British  Chancellor  of  Exchequer,  quesdened  as  to  fall 
of  consols,  explains  international  monetary  position,  aod  states  that 
tbe  British  Government's  policy  is  "  to  reduce  expenditure,  to  strengthen 
the  Sinking  Fnnd,  and  to  avoid  borrowing  for  current  expenditure  upon 
services  . . .  which  ought  to  be  paid  out  of  current  revenue." 

March  20.^-New  York  exchange  falls  to  4-837S.  (This  is  the 
minimnm  figure  of  the  drains  of  April  and  September,  1906.  See 
pages  90  and  92,  No  gold,  however,  has  yet  been  withdrawn  from 
Bank  of  England.) 

March  21. — Bank  of  France  raises  rate  of  discount  from  3  per 
cent,  to  3|  per  cent.  (The  bimetallio  law  governing  the  Bank  of 
France  enables  it  to  pay  out  gold  or  silver  at  discretion.  Therefore 
the  Bank  has  been  able  to  keep  the  rate  of  discount  down  to  8  per 
cent  since  May  25, 1900,  until  it  became  regarded  almost  as  a  European 
institution.  The  nnapected  change  is  some  indication  that  no  bi- 
metallio law  can,  in  the  long  run,  be  a  complete  protection  against  the 
natural  laws  of  finance.)    New  York  exchange  rises  to  4*84. 

March  23. — New  York  exchange  rises  to  4*8440.  Severe  fall  in 
Canadian  Pacific  stock,  and  general  decline  on  London  Stock  Exchange 

TBXAsmtT  BxTDSHS. — (i.)  Britiih. — The  condition  of  the  national 
revenue  continues  to  be  highly  satisfactory,  and  the  strength  of  the 
recovery  is  a  gratifying  testimony  to  the  essential  soundness  of  the 
British  position,  and  affbrds  some  ground  for  the  hopes  of  those  who 
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look  forwwd  to  oonstractiTe  sixuftl  legiaUtian.  The  total  reveniie  to 
llftroh  2,  1907,  Btill  ezoeedB  that  to  March  3,  1906,  and  it  is  no* 
certain  that  the  financial  year  will  cloae  without  maj  dimination  of 
income  below  that  of  1906.  In  other  worda,  the  tea  dn^  will 
hare  been  reduced  from  "Umj  14,  1906,  from  6<f.  to  5<f. ;  the  eoal 
export  duty  will  have  been  abolished  from  November  1,  1906;  tbe 
strip  tobacco  dutj  will  have  been  rednoed  from  May  21,  1906,  froni 
8<f.  to  ^.  per  ponnd ;  an  additional  £600,000  will  have  been  paid  off 
the  National  Debt ;  the  cost  of  dis^bnting  heavy  parcels  will  hare 
been  reduced ;  and  a  grant  will  hare  been  made  to  the  neceesitoiii 
eebool  districts,  without  in  any  way  affecting  the  national  income. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  total  national  expenditure  is  steadily  shrinV- 
ing;  on  March  2,  1907,  lit  was  some  £1,500,000  less  than  at  the 
equivalent  period  in  1905-6.  The  estimated  expenditure  (or  1906-7 
was  some  £2,000,000  more  than  that  actually  received  in  1905-6,  bq 
that  the  actual  expenditure  for  1906-7  bids  fair  to  be  some  £3,500,000 
below  the  estimate. 

The  total  net  financial  improvement  in  the  Treasury  position  to  date 
over  the  equivalent  period  in  1905-6  is  about  £3,000,000,  notwidt- 
gtanding  the  redactions  in  taxation  and  the  increased  contribution  to 
the  Sinking  Fund,  and  the  end  of  the  financial  year  is  now  eeitun 
to  be  marked  by  a  surplus  that  will  probably  considerably  exceed  the 
surplus  of  £8,466,000  in  1906.  This  sum,  according  to  law,  will  have 
to  be  allocated  to  the  redemption  of  the  National  Debt,  but  the  geneni 
position  should  certainly  justify  the  Chancellor  in  annonnoing  further 
remissions  of  taxation. 

In  considering  tbe  nature  of  these  remisaions,  it  will  be  opportuM 
to  oouBider  the  extent  to  which  the  country  is  still  bearing  the  special 
war  charges  imposed  during  the  South  African  War.  Apart  from  uiy 
remissions  of  taxation,  the  war  charges  which  will  be  imposed  upon 
the  British  taxpayer  in  1907-8  wUl  be  seen  from  tbe  following  table  :— 

IL  (Bou)  Wax  Caa/SK  sum  to  bi  ixtorcis  ios  1907-6. 


1.  Income  Tax  per  £  (raised  April) 

8,1900)  / 

2.  Beer  and  spirit  duties— 

(a)  Beer  per  baird  (raieedl 
Hardi6,1000)  ..        ..j 

<£}  Spirits  per  gallon  (raised! 
Maicb6,lHlO)..        ..J 


i^SSl 
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(Boift}  Wu  CHiB«l8  Mn  TO  ra  oiomid  fos  1907-8  <«0n(tniiA2}. 


npH& 


Ulmfinu 


S.  TobMXO  dntiM  pet  lb,  (ndaMll 
Much  6, 1900)  April  30^  tOM}' 

4.  OciBlaxp(irtdiitrpertoD(impaMd^ 
Aprif  10, 1901) J 


!]   Vuiooa 


■Kfl 


;Badiiaed1 

Mar  11. 
190B    J 


ToUl  WM  duistt  dna  to  tw  enforced  1907-8 


NU 

6,1004)00 

l^OOtMWO 

£22,000,000 


Appljiog  the  proceaa  ol  elimination  to  these  itenu,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  ooal  and  tea  duties  received  attention  in  1906-7,  and  there  is 
no  evidence  of  strong  public  demand  for  the  lowering  of  the  beer  and 
spirit  dnties  or  the  tobaooo  duties.  There  remain  bnt  tho  sugar  dntj 
and  the  income  tax.  Of  these,  the  claims  of  the  sugar  duty  for  remis- 
sion are  coneiderable.  Its  total  repeal  Is,  of  course,  impossible,  as  it 
wonld  invoWe  a  loss  to  the  Ezoheijaer  of  over  £6,000,000  a  jear. 
The  form  that  the  reduction  may  take  may  perhaps  be  estimated  from 
the  natnre  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  reductions  in  his  1868  nmuBtry,  when 
ihs  sugar  dnty  was  gradually  abolished. 

ni— Aboutioi  vw  SnaAft  Djmm  (1910-V). 


1870  N3B6M1 

1871  3,218,818 

1872  SaTSJOO 

1873  S,28W»1 

1874  1,848478 

1876  ajKS 

1878  Total]/ ispealed 

The  income  tax  ia  more  difficult,  since  it  is  placed  in  a  certain 
Antagonism  to  old  age  pensions.  It  wonld,  however,  be  an  eeono- 
mioally  uuBoand  policy  to  keep  the  income  tax  mnch  bnger  at  a  war 
leveL  It  is  essentially  an  elastic  tax,  that  is  intended  to  be  easily 
*  This  InoMBet  mads  after  ths  war,  i*  yet  a  war  diam  at  it  was  iiiiniaisij  to 
lielp  to  Hqnidate  the  incrtaiedduuges  for  interest  sod  dnking  fond  for  the  enlaiged 
IfstiMial  Debt. 
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expandsd  in  timea  of  nfttiotutl  diatrMK,  Anj  old  ige  pension  scheme 
must  naoeuuilj  be  noD-elMtic.  It  is  obTioos,  therefore,  thkt  to  nun- 
tftin  the  income  tax  in  its  preeent  distended  form  wonld  be  to  leave 
little  room  for  further  distension  when  the  next  emergency  uiaes. 
The  magnitade  of  the  present  distension  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  table : — 

IT.  Tablb  SHiwnro  ukouul  nmiinnax  or  Imoomx  Tax  RHmm. 

XiUptriC  Tanatnt. 

Tmt,  ..  ^  « 

1891-3 0    e 13,428,780 

IS82-S 0    6 IWSOJSS 

IS«8-« 0    7 lls337A» 

18M-S 0    8 16,8S&000 

IS86-6 0    8 16,S65,SM 

1898-7 0    8 18,788321 

1897-8 0    8 17,B07,0« 

1808-0 0    8 18,274,316 

1809-00 0    8 


igOO-1 10 98t70M12 

VMl'i 12 aS,U0,47O 

t9ai^4 13 38,037,911 

1903^ 0  11 S8,188,0«T 

ia04-S 10 30960,404 

1906-0 10 3ia00,000 

1000-7 10  ..        ..     (etiimate)  31,000000 

Tfaie  table  shows  how  essential  it  is,  from  a  national  point  of  view, 
that  the  net  prodnoe  of  this  tax  should  be  reduced ;  bnt  if  this  be 
regarded  as  an  axiom,  the  proposition  before  the  Chancellor  for  solu- 
tion still  leaves  considerable  scope  for  his  ingennity.  The  question 
of  graduation,  for  example,  is  extremely  interesting  and  important, 
and  the  following  table  shows  the  rate  at  which  the  preeent  li.  tax 
actually  works  oat  in  the  case  of  persons  reoeiving  an  income  of  £700 
per  annum  or  less. 

T.  AonriL  Osabqi  fo  £  vn  SkujiIB  Ivooioi  wbxs  Tix  srine  ai  U. 

Admal  Tu  p«r  t  actaltr 

£160(andbelc«) im 

£200 S-4d. 

£800 6-6d. 

£400 T2d. 

£600 SAd. 

£000 0*i 

£700 10*i 

£701  (and  aboTe) U. 
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The  Boyal  Oommission  on  Inoome  Tax  repwted  o&  Kovember  28, 
1906,  thst  tm  exteaiion  of  this  prinoiple  of  abatement  i>  prsotioable, 
and  that  diSbrentiatiou  between  earned  and  anearned  incomes  wottld 
be  praotioable  if  it  were  limited  to  earned  inoomea  not  exceeding 
£2000  or  £8000  per  annum. 

The  pnsent  rate  of  \a.  in  the  £1  is  equivalent  to  5  per  cent,  on  all 
incomes  over  £700,  and  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  average  rate  works 
out  at  4^  per  cent.,  thus  showing  that  although  the  tax  falls  at  reduced 
rates  on  the  great  majoritj  of  ituome  lax  payert,  yet  it  falls  at  the 
maximum  rate  of  It.  on  the  greater  portion  of  the  income  of  the 
eoantrjr,  which  is  certainly  owned  by  the  class  having  incomes  above 
the  abatement  limits.  The  present  positiou  wonld  therefore  appear  to 
lead  the  Chancellor  in  the  direction  of  a  total  reduction  in  the  amount 
to  be  raised  from  the  inoome  tax,  probably  aooompanied  by  a  more 
elaborate  and  extended  ayatem  of  abatement,  with  possible  differentia- 
tion between  earned  and  unearned  incomes. 

With  reference  to  the  questioQ  of  old  age  pensions,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exobeqoer,  on  February  IS,  1907,  informed  the  House  of 
Commons  that  it  was  desired  by  His  Majes^'s  Government  to 
inlroduoe  an  effective  scheme  of  old  age  pensions,  "  which,  though 
on  a  compaimtively  small  and  tentative  scale,  is  yet  on  the  right 
lines,  and  so  capable  of  development  and  of  covering  the  whole 
ivoblem  in  time."  The  date  of  the  introduction  was  not  stated,  but 
the  Chancellor  expressed  the  hope  that  when  the  proposals  were  made, 
they  wonld  command  the  universal  assent  of  all  parties. 

In  view  of  this  statement,  it  is  desirable  to  give  a  few  of  the  salient 
financial  facts  relating  to  this  question. 

The  information  as  to  the  expenditure  in  relief  of  the  poor  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  rather  in  arrear,  the  last  year  published  in  the 
Statistical  Abstract  being  1902-3.  This  gives  a  total  of  practically 
£16,000,000,  made  up  as  follows  ;— 

TI.— Awnnv  UEnamt  a  BaiiiMr  or  en  Pook  m  tbm  Unnn  Enasox 
FOB  Ysuu  ins-S. 


The  total  passed  £10,000,000  in  1880-1,  and  the  fcrowth  since  that 
date  is  ^ven  below  ;r~ 
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VIL  OioiRB  or  KxnnRnu  a  Fook  Llw  Baunr  is  Unm  Kqhukhl 
Tmt.  < 

1879-M 9.9814W 

18W-1 10106,281 

1881-a 10,S7%aG8 

USa-S IdMlJMA 

ISSS-4 UM38M& 

1S8M 1(K471,7H 

1886-S 10.288,2m 

1886-7 iWTftiae 

1887-8 I(W81,2U 

1888-* ViXOfm 

1S89-M 10,847.180 

1800-01 10,064,806 

1S0I-S 1(^818418 

1802-8 11,207.602 

188S-t 11,660338 

1804-0 llJKI8,ti8 

1806-e 12,282,741 

1886-7 lSjaSJ(72 

1807-8 12,088326 

1806-0 18,518340 

1800-00 13,795,792 

leOO-l I4«4S4,7S0 

1001-2 10,260380 

lODS-8 10301380 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  chief  growth  hu  been  in  the  present 
decade.  From  1880-^  the  expenditure  hovered  jtut  over  the 
£10,000,000  mark.  From  1890-1900  it  grew  to  £18,750,000,  while 
from  1900-OS  it  again  grew  to  nearly  £16,000,000.  For  this  expen- 
diture about  1,000,000  paapsrs  per  week  are  reliered,  and  a  rough 
average  of  the  poor  relief  per  panper,  averaged  over  the  whole  expen- 
diture, works  ont  at  about  6'0<,  per  head  per  week.  Of  coarse  ttoi 
average  is  very  rough,  as  it  oovera  adults  and  children,  indoOT  and 
outdoor  relief,  sane  and  insane. 

For  the  purpose  of  old  age  pension  calonlations  these  fignrea  ahooU 
be  brought  up  to  date  and  diflsecled,  and  the  total  relief  aJieadj 
given  to  adults  over  sixty-five  ascertained  and  separated  from  the 
remainder,  TJutil  this  is  done  it  would  appear  to  be  impractic^le 
to  start  an  effective  soheme  of  general  pensions,  as  there  would  be 
divided  authority  and  an  undesirable  overlapping  in  the  distribotion 
of  public  money.  Whether  this  return  can  be  prepared  in  time  for  the 
1907  Budget  statement  is  very  doubtful,  and  in  the  abeenoe  <rf  any 
such  statement  the  Chancellor  could  only  earmark  a  spedfic  sum,  to 
be  used  in  accordance  with  a  scheme  to  be  subsequently  detanmliied 
during  the  ensuing  fiaancial  year.  Whether  this  proceas  of  eamurking 
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would  be  financially  sonnd  is  open  to  quBstion.  It  most  be  remembered 
that  oodboIb  are  dovn  to  8i^  (Maroli  23),  and  when  stock  can  be 
redeemed  at  each  a  figure  it  ma;  be  fonnd  to  be  more  economical  to 
aogment  the  oontrlbtitioa  to  the  Sinking  Fnnd  rather  than  earmark 
mone;  tor  problematical  expenditure.  The  sitoation  is  generally  of 
anch  a  oharaoter  that  this  question  will  hare  neoesaaril;  to  be  dealt 
with  in  a  very  tentative  manner. 

(ii.)  Ameriean, — ^The  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  Wasbing- 
ton  Treasury  still  continues,  and  the  surplus  tor  the  first  seven  months 
(July  to  January  inolusive)  of  the  American  financial  year  1906-7  is 
$32,158,408.  The  great  improvement  in  the  r«cent  position  can 
be  seen  from  the  following  table : — 

VIII.  Akibiou  TausuBT  Balukiu. 
(7  montiu,  to  Jannaiy  81.) 

JannaiT  SI,  1906  (defitdt)        -  28,000,000 

1«M  (deficit)        -  3,400,000 

I»7(>a(plu)      4-32,4SM06 

CttKBBifT  FoBSiQN  Tbadb. — BriHth  F(treign  Trade. — The  extra- 
ordinary growth  of  the  British  foreign  trade  is  still  maintuned,  though, 
in  considering  the  totals,  regard  should  be  had  to  the  constant  increase 
in  the  price  level  of  commodities.  The  returns  to  February  28, 1907, 
are  as  follows  : — 

IX.  Bbitibh  iMPoan. 
(2  moothi;  enfing  February  S8.) 


.«. 

UOI. 

IMT. 

O^Atl  imports  to  date 

00679,484 

1101,001,080 

llS,463,S6fi 

Inereaae  tat  1007  over  1S06.. 
1000  .. 

+  22,884,371 

+  12,4^,209 

= 

X.  BamsH  Bxpokts. 
(2  monthi,  endhig  Febmaij  Sa) 

m^ 

IfM. 

INt. 

IMSMIO 

se,Hfi,934 
18,441,715 

«7,143«6S 
18,210,106 

Total  exports 

£74,987,049 

I««Metai  1907  over  IW.. 

+  21«ft608 

4- 10,876,409 

- 

C,„;,.,o,tk)l)gle 
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Ck^f  Changet  w  Foreign  Trade. — The  chief  ohangea  is  Briliih 
foreign  trade  doriag  1907  to  Febrou;  2S  were  m  follows : — 

XI.  Cfiur  Obasom  n  Butibh  Foskgh  Tbidi  OB07}> 

(8  month*,  eodlng  Fsbruu?  2S.)  ^ 

1.  Import*  of  nw  cotton         Increue   S,9S1,JHS 

3.  „         rawvocd .         S^l.lH 

1        «        other  teztOe  matertali ,         l.a07jns 

4.  Export*  of  cotton  mknnfictorei k         1J70,M8 

5.  _         inm  M)(i  iteel  mkuntactoKi    ..  „         1,306.391 
S.         „         co*ludoQke '„  IJ)26,9M 

The  above  include*  all  ohange*  exoeeding  £1,000,000  in  value. 
The  anal^Bie  of  theae  changes  in  detail  i*  as  follow*  : — 

1.  ImporU  of  Rav  CoWm  (+£6,931,529). — Thi*  phenomanal  in- 
crease of  nearly  £7,000,000  within  two  months  i*  the  result  of  the 
British  replenishment  of  the  ootton  reserTe,  aa  explained  on  page  226. 
The  balk  of  the  increased  supply,  of  ooarae,  come*  from  the  United 
SUte*,  which  reoeiTea  over  £5,000,000  extra  for  1,800,000  additional 
owts.  of  ootton.  Egypt,  however,  is  doing  very  well,  and  reoeives 
£1,700,000  for  jost  under  200,000  extra  owta. 

2.  ImporUo/Haw  fToo/ (+ £2,231,194).— This  very  large  increase 
i*  due  almost  entirely  to  additional  wool  imported,  the  difference  over 
1906  being  no  less  than  4S  million  lbs.  The  chief  inereaee  is  from 
Australia  (+18  million  lbs.),  Kew  Zealand  (11^  million  lbs.),  South 
Africa  (10  million  lbs.),  and  Argentina  (7^  milUon  lb*.).  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  the  relative  positions  of  the  ohief  souroe*  of  home  supply 
of  raw  wool,  the  British  imperial  sources  being  given  in  itali<»  : — 

XIL  Sonaoie  or  BamsB  &iw  Wool  Supply  (1907). 
(S  mtnth*.  to  Febraarr  38.) 


OMXir. 

B>««oid.lnllK 

LAvUnBa 

i.  Brituk  SoutK  Africa        

4.  The  ArgeatJne  BepubUc 

i7,Me,7n 

e.  Vianoa          

6,368.720 

7.  South  America  (West  Oowt)       

2»aafai 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  three  moat  important  positions  continue  to 
be  held  byseetions  of  the  British  Empire,  but  that  Argentina  diaplaoes 
British  India  from  the  fourth  place. 

S.  Importt  of  other  Textile  Material  (+£l|607,97£). — This  item 
— which  appears  in  the  analysis  for  the  first  time — oompriaes  flax, 
hemp,  jute,  and  silk.    The  whale  of  the  change,  however,  is  caused 
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bj  the  great  growth  in  the  price  of  jate,  35,000  additional  tons  have 
been  imported,  bat  the  extra  price  paid  is  nearly  £1,500,000. 

A.  ExporU  ofCoUon  Manufiusture*  (+  £1,370,948).— Tiiis  increase 
Ib  dne  almost  entirely  to  higher  prioea  obtained,  the  total  qnanti^ 
exported  during  the  two  months  being  almost  identical  with  that  of 
1906.  There  is,  however,  a  good  deal  of  change  among  tbe  indiridnal 
eonntries.  The  largest  inoreued  sales  are  to  Turkey  (-i- 17  million 
yards),  Egypt  (+  15^  million  yards),  Bragil  (+  74  million  yards),  and 
Bombay  (S^  million  yards).  There  is  again  a  heavy  diminution  in 
the  sales  to  China  (—  18  million  yards),  and  Bengal  also  records  a 
heavy  diminntlon  (—  27  million  yards).  The  sales  to  Japan  are  alao 
now  diminishiDg  at  a  more  rapid  rate  ( —  8  million  yards).  The  in- 
creased export  to  the  United  States  continuM  (+  &|  million  yards), 
bat  Gennany  shows  a  deorease  (—  8}  million  yards).  The  period 
nnder  review  (two  months)  is,  however,  too  short  to  jnstify  any  con- 
olnsions  from  these  figures. 

5.  Exportt  of  Iron  and  Sttel  Manufiieturet  (+  £  1 ,866,32 i>— The 
increase  continaes  to  be  widespread.  Exports  of  pig  iron  have  in- 
creased by  140,000  tons,  which  reflected  in  valnos  has  brought  in  iver 
£600,000.  The  bulk  of  this  increased  export  has  gone  to  the  United 
States,  though  the  trade,  as  a  whole,  appears  to  be  going  ahead.  The 
accelerated  flow  aeross  the  North  Sea  continues,  and  both  Holland, 
Gennany,  and  Belgium  record  increases.  There  is  a  corresponding 
acceleration  in  iron  ore  brought  from  Spain. 

Host  of  the  mannfaotnred  iron  exports  also  record  inoreases,  but 
the  period  under  review  is  too  short  for  reliable  comparisons, 

6,  ExporU  of  Coat  and  Coii«  (+£1,026,919).— This  trade  is  grow- 
ing apace,  and  over  1,000,000  additional  tons  have  left  these  shores 
during  January  and  February.  The  following  table  shows  the  order 
of  merit  of  the  chief  consumers  of  British  coal ; — 

XIII.  Ohbd  PmoHiSESB  or  Bbitish  Oou>. 
(2  months,  to  Fsbniair  28.) 


1.  FMDce         

2.  Italy  

5.  Germaoy      

4.  Knpt  (rises  from  7tb) 

&  Spain  gissi  bom  8th) 

6.  Argsnnna 

7.  Denmark  (riseiirom  Mb) .. 
&  Bwedsn(fsU(b«n4th)  .. 
9.  HoUaud  (vim  Boi^} 


J 

1.77W48 

9^,860 

1,S7«,S82 

822.780 

1^17,682 

49^189 

326,388 

4Bfi,484 

293,813 

862^76 

272,iSe 

m«2 
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SAipjMff  CZeonuieM,— OoQOumutlj  with  the  growth  of  foreign 
trade,  the  oargoM  oleared  ue  iaoreuing,  though,  oddly  enough,  the 
oftrgoM  entered  ihow  s  slight  dimination.  The  net  inoreaBe  in  cargoei 
cleared  to  Febmarj  28,  1907,  ia  891,625  toot,  while  cargoes  entered 
show  a  diminntion  of  17,561  tons. 

Thk  ErriCT  or  ADTi.NCiKa  Pricks  opotr  Bhitibh  Possisv 
Trass,— The  London  Economist  performs  a  national  service  in  ita 
annnal  analTsis  of  the  character  of  the  changes  in  British  forwgn 
trade,  and  in  this  time  of  advancing  prices  its  analyses  hare  especial 
interest. 

The  method  adopted  by  the  EcoHomiit  is  to  calcnlate  the  trade  of 
one  year  at  the  prices  that  prevailed  during  the  previoos  year.  The 
difference  shows  the  extent  to  which  the  United  Kingdom  has  benefited 
or  suffered  by  obanges  in  prices  during  yev  under  review.  The 
Eeonomitt  perfonns  this  operation  first  with  the  total  imports,  and 
deducts  those  portions  of  the  imports  that  are  again  sent  oat  of  the 
country,  tbns  arriving  at  the  actual  net  imports  oonsamed.  The  same 
process  is  then  gone  through  with  the  exports  ;  and  finally  the  increased 
or  decreased  valne  received  from  the  exports  is  compared  with  the 
increased  or  decreased  sums  paid  for  the  net  imports,  and  the  net 
result  gives  the  extent  to  which  the  country  has  gained  or  lost  simply 
from  obanges  in  prices  during  the  year.  These  figures  for  the  last 
decade  are  as  follows  ; — 

XIT.  BimsH  Foutax  Tauii. 
Net  gain  or  ksi  caused  by  changes  of  prices  onlj. 
Tar.  » 

1S86 Oaloof  a,sss,ooo 

1807 n       a^aajooo 

1888 „  1,481,000 

1899 Lottqf    8^t89fi00 

1900 IfUflOO 

1901 ajnefioo 

I90S Gafaitf  12,748,000 

1903 LiMttf    IfaAflOO 

19H „        aeefioo 

1008 Qahiof    2,491^000 


From  these  figures  it  would  appear  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  As 
United  Kingdom  is  better  off  by  reason  of  the  change  of  i^oea  in 
1906  to  the  extent  of  about  £1,500,000. 

Besolving  these  figures  under  the  separate  heads  of  net  imports  sod 
exports,  the  years  of  changing  prices  atuid  out  vvrj  viviiUjr, 
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ZT-  British  Fobiisii  Tbais. 

Virfttioiu  doe  ta  chugw  of  priow  odI;,  mleulmted  tt  piioee  obtaining  in 

prsriOQi  Tsu. 


Tmt. 

HMt-voM. 

bVMU. 

ISM           

1897           

1898           

+  978M0 

18W           

+  7,S6%00O 

1900           

+  36370,000 

1901            

~174i2f>00 

1902           

-a^aafioo 

1903           

+ 1,776,000, 

+  3,460,000 

19M           

+  912,000 

+  1368,000 

+  M1«,000 

1906           

+  I8,462fl00 

+ 16373,000 

This  table  ahowB  very  olearlj  the  abnormal  eharacter  of  the  priae 
moTsmenta  of  1906,  The  differenoeB  are,  of  eonrae,  ieni  than  the 
-violent  fluotiutioiiB  that  oocoired  during  the  Boer  War,  but  thej  have 
a  higher  stgnifioanoe,  oiring  to  their  oanse  being  of  a  more  pennanent 
oharacter,  A  sadden  war  demand,  of  course,  foroeB  prices  upwards, 
bat  as  soon  aa  the  demand  ceaseB,  and  stocks  have  again  been  r^ 
plenished,  the  ordinaiy  lavs  of  demand  and  supply  reassert  themselves, 
the  artificial  inflation  gives  waj,  and  prices  sink  down  again  to  their 
natural  leveL  In  1906,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  natural  level  itoelf 
which  has  risen,  and  although  the  movement — being  on  so  large  a  scale 
— is  naturally  sIowot,  yet  it  has  greater  eeonomio  possibilities,  and  it 
IB  for  this  reason  that  the  prioe  movements  of  1907  are  being  looked 
forward  to  with  espeoial  interest  and  some  misgiving. 

Thk  Dirxotioh  of  Bbitish  Trajix. — The  figures  are  now  avail- 
able for  the  whole  calendar  year  1906,  and  the  general  impiassion 
derived  from  an  examination  of  the  figures  is  that  we  are  buying 
rather  mora  in  proportion  from  other  sections  of  the  empire,  and 
selling  rather  more  to  foreign  countries.  Of  course,  the  great  activity 
of  trade,  and  the  advance  in  prices,  cause  all  the  figures  to  expand, 
but  the  general  trend  of  movements  during  1902-6,  ineloeive,  is  in  the 
direotion  indicated.  This  will  be  seen  from  the  following  figures. 
Xn.  Bbrish  ImoaTS.    Couvtbih  or  Ouqib- 
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Thus,  withoat  the  kid  of  knj  form  of  Imperiftl  preferanti&l  ayBtam, 
the  TTnited  Kingdom  hM  inoraued  its  parchuea  from  other  sections 
of  the  Empire  bj  £35,200,000,  while  the  incTeue  from  the  whole  of 
the  remainder  of  the  world  hu  only  been  £41,800,00a  These  fignret 
ere  verj  remarkeble  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Tkloe  of  imporii 
from  within  the  empire  is  berelf  one-fourth  the  tkIoo  of  those  from 
other  Goontriet  of  the  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  trend  of  the  ules  is  markedly  in  the 
opposite  direotioD. 


XVII.  Bunm  Bxpokts.   Ooiranns  or  Vaataaiom. 

>m 

IfM. 

!-«-. 

Forrisn  eouBMM 

1(*100.000 

S54,«MM)00 

121,90(^000 

so,iwjooa 

lifitxifloo 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  increwed  sales  to  other  seotions  of  the 
empire  are  relativelj  mnch  smaller  than  those  to  the  remunder  at  the 
world.  The  oomparison  made  by  the  figaree  is,  howerer,  somewhat 
diatnrbed  by  the  effect  of  the  oontinned  depression  in  Sonth  Africa 
apon  the  "  British  poBsessioas  "  figures.  While  British  ezporta  to 
every  important  oountry  in  the  world  are  steadily  increasing,  those  to 
Sonth  Africa  are  persistentiy  decreasing.  The  detailed  fignree  are  as 
follows  : — 

X7IIL  Buna  BxFom  to  Oui  or  Qoos  Hon. 

s 

1902       18,787,000 

1008       17,476.000 

19M       D^Offl^OOO 

1905       1M17,000 

1906       10,901,000 

SIX.— BamsH  Exrom  to  Natal. 

ISOS       7,S&9,000 

1908       7,611,000 

1901        5,483;CNW 

1900       a,B«S,00O 

1906       (,761,000 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  bottom  of  this  great  depressioD  has  bean 
reached,  and  that  1907  will  witnras  an  upward  movement. 

Dealing  now  with  the  oonntriee  in  detail,  it  is  proposed  to  Mntinae 
the  osnal  olasaificatioo. 
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Ikpobthto  CouiiTBTts  in  Obdbb  or  Mibit  (12  moatbs,  to 
December  31)  :— 

(a)  luroBTiNa  couhtbiss  or  thx  fibbt  cilabb(otks£100,000,000 
FBB  AiracK), 

1.  United  Statet  of  ^mertea,— ^Imports  into  the  United  Kin^om, 
diminisluDg  id  value  during  1904  and  1905.  The  fignrsB  to  Deoember  31 , 
1906,  however,  show  a  great  leap  nfiwarda,  wiping  ont  the  diminutions 
of  1901  and  1905,  and  attaining  the  record  figure  of  £131,105,161. 

(A)  IXPOBTIKQ  CODKTBISS  OF  THE  SSCOMD  OLA.88  (OVXB  £50,000,000 

AND  xnmXR  £100,000,000  fbb  akmum). 

2.  France. — Steady  increaee  year  by  year.  The  total  to  Deoember 
31, 1906,  is  £53,816,115.  The  mcrease  for  the  last  quarter  is  a  little 
disappointing,  and  there  are  signs  of  slackening  in  the  values  of 
Britidi  imports  from  France. 

(c)  Ihpobtino  countbibb  or  thz  thibd  class  (otbb  £26,000,000 

AHD  TTNVBB  £50,000,000  FSB  ABHnH). 

8.  Germany. — 1904  showed  a  slight  set  back.  This  was,  however, 
more  than  wiped  out  in  1905,  and  there  is  an  excellent  growth  in  1906, 
the  figores  to  December  81  being  £88,082,618.  The  growth  of  British 
trade  with  Germany  is  becoming  marked,  the  increase  in  1906  being 
greater  than  that  from  any  other  European  ooimtry. 

4.  India. — This  section  of  the  empire  generally  takes  the  4th  place 
upon  the  complete  year's  statisties,  and  1906  is  no  exception  to  this 
role,  Tlie  imports  from  India  daring  the  past  qiurter  have  shown 
some  improvement,  and  there  is  now  a  substantial  advance  over  1904 
and  1905.    The  total  imports  to  December  31,  1906,  are  £37,829,750. 

6.  AeMer/ami«.— Practically  sUtionary  from  1903  to  1905.  A  good 
increase  in  1906.  Figures  to  Deoember  31  =  £36,652,026.  U nch  of  this 
merdiandise,  however,  comes  down  the  Bhine  into  Holland,  and  is  thus 
really  German  in  origin. 

6.  Canada, — This  section  of  the  empire  maintains  its  position  as 
the  6th  most  prominent  importing  conntry.  This  is  chiefly  owing  to 
the  unuBually  large  leap  upward  of  the  imports  sent  to  the  mother 
oonntry  in  1906.  The  increase  over  1905  is  nearly  £5,000,000,  the 
figures  to  December  31  being  £80,380,888. 

7.  Ruilia, — The  fall  in  the  imports  from  Bussia  continues,  and  the 
total  for  1906  (£30,053,548)  is  lower  than  any  year  since  1902.  This 
fall  may  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  famine  in  Bussia,  oauBing  a  reduced 
import  of  wheat  to  the  extent  of  nearly  £4,000,000  daring  the  year. 

8.  AtHtralia, — ^Tbe  improvement  in  the  Australian  position  con- 
tinues.   The  growth  is  snfBoientiy  interesting  to  deserve  a  table : — 
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ZZ.  BBtTOH  Immuv  rxoK  AnRBuu. 

t 

IMS        17,068,000 

t«M      xs,56»,ooa 

IMW 96,909,000 

1906       9^43,000 

The  gTMt  increMe  tA  prosperttr  reflected  by  these  figaras  woold 
ftppeftr  to  jtutify  ui  inoreued  AuatnUlMi  oootribution  to  the  cost  tA. 
imperial  defence. 

9.  Belgium. — The  importa  were  praoticall;  Btatioiur]>  from  1903 
to  1905.  1906,  boweTer,  mnkes  a  better  showing,  the  fignree  to 
Deoember  81  being  £29,097,583. 

(Arffentina  is  not  able  to  maintain  its  posidon  in  the  3rd  oIms.) 

ExFOBTHfQ  CktUKTBixs  iH  Ohdkb  OF  MsBiT. — (a,  b}  There  an  no 
countries  of  the  first  and  second  classes  to  which  the  United  Kingdom 
exports  goodie 

(e)  ExPOBTISa  COniTTBIKB  or  THB  THIBD  CLASS  (ovBB  £25,000,000 
AKD  UHDZB  £50,000,000). 

1.  India. — A  very  large  increase  in  1901  over  1903,  and  tbenoe- 
forward  a  steady  and  considerable  increase  yeu  by  year.  The  total 
exportfrom  the  United  Kingdom  to  December  31, 1906  =£(5,150,713. 
The  growth  of  this  trade  is  very  remarkable. 

SSI.  Bbitish  Bzpobis  to  Imioa. 

* 

1903       S2,68I,9ra 

1808        81,477,099 

1901        iOfiajBTT 


1906       iS.lSO,l*» 

2.  Otrmany. — The  continited  and  steady  rise  in  British  expcsto 
into  so  highly  proteoted  a  country  as  Germany  is  very  intereetiBg. 
The  total  British  export-to  December  81, 1906,  was  £38,627,476,  which 
is  quite  a  record  figure.    The  progreesire  figures  are  given  below. 

XZIL  BainsH  broBTS  to  Gukafx. 

s 
1903       S^SSO^US 

190S      sa^son^osi 

1901       tt^O^XTD 

190S       2^70^1tt 

1908       S3,an,176 

8.  U.Sui, — It  is  most  gratifying  to  be  able  to  announce  the  entry 
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of  »  third  ooantr;  into  the  third  dIub,  and  interesting  to  note  that  that 
coontr;  is  most  highly  protected  agunst  the  United  Kingdom  1  The 
United  Stfttes  in  1906  bought  goods  from  the  British  Islee  to  the  Tsloe 
of  £27,788,716.  Of  oonrse  this  is  bj  no  means  a  record  figure. 
British  exports  to  the  United  States  used  to  be  on  a  mnch  higher 
BOftle,  bat  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  beadiray  is  being  made  even 
against  the  defensive  armonr  of  the  Dinglay  Tariff. 

OOKPABATIVE  FORHQS   TbASI  Or  UlTITBD  ElKQDOIC  WITH   THAT 

or  THE  OTHKB  Chixf  Cohwebcial  Nattons. — The  United  Kingdom 
still  maintains  its  supremacy  over  alt  other  oonntries  as  the  chief 
trading  nation. 

(L)  U.S^, — In  the  export  trade,  the  United  Kingdom  completes  the 
yeu  irith  »  substantial  advuioe  over  the  United  States,  and  the  lead 
on  December  31, 1906,  was  £6,848,000. 

XSUI.  OoKPiaum  Bxpoais— Uxitxd  Kihodoh  ud  nidnn  Btoeb. 
(12  mgntlii,  to  Decembv  81.) 

UlilM  Kliwdon.  Unlud  StMgiL 

lOM soa7u,(no 297.023,000 

1906 320,817.000 SS3,2iaM0 

IWS 37S,«78,000 860.326^)00 

The  neck-and-neok  struggle  that  has  been  going  on  in  the  export 
trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  for  the  past 
years  is  vividly  exemplified  in  the  following  table  : — 

XXI7.  CoKFABisox  or  SxposT  Tum— UaiTU)  Bum  um  Uhitid  Kiksdox. 

1807  United  Kingdom 

I89S StatM 

1809 „  Kiwgdwn 

1000 „  Stats* 

1001  „  States 

1002 „  Kingdom 

1008 States 

lOH  „  Kingdom 

1006> a  . 

1900 „ 

In  imports  there  is,  of  oonrse,  searcely  any  comparison  yet,  and  tlie 
fignres  to  date  show  that  the  States  are  not  making  the  progress  that 
is  generally  looked  for  from  them. 

'  Tbt  Apypiifn  ntami  give  tbs  United-  Kingdom  at  leading  in  1006,  but  the 
British  Tstonu  give  the  United  States  as  leading. 
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XZT.  OoMPAUTra  ImoKTB— Ukrid  Eutodok  un>  Dhitsp  Statkb. 
(12  montba,  to  DecembR  31.) 

UmMd  Klvdom.  tlBitad  BMb. 

1  £ 

IBM 4S0,7Si/NW 2111314,000 

lOOB 487,2M,0(» 245,660,000 

1006 623;825J)00 275,222,000 

(U.)  GtrmoKg. — The  Gremuui  figures  are  now  »vul&blB  to  Decembei 
31,  uid  the  rapid  growth  of  German  trade  noticeable  in  the  first  half 
of  the  jear  is  acaroelj  being  maintained.  It  will  be  seen  that  fw  ths 
oomplete  joar  the  British  ioorease  is  mnch  greater  than  the  Grflrmu 
inorease ;  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  G«rman  figures  inclnd* 
the  two  months  prior  to  the  increase  of  the  tariff  on  Much  1,  1906, 
when  there  was  a  rush  to  stock  goods  in  Qemian  warehouses  before 
the  tariff  oame  into  foroe.  A  fairer  comparison  will  be  possible  in 
1907. 

XXTI.  CoKFAaiTin  Bxpokm— UinoD  Eitodom  aitd  Qaaiun. 
(12  montlH,  to  Deeamber  SI.) 

UaHad  KliiadiiB.  Qmbuj. 

I  c 

IMM aOO,71IMO 281,141An 

1906 32S317/X» 288,582,000 

IBOe 376,073,000 308,260,000 

XXTII.  CoHFUuHTi  Ikpobt»— UsmD  EiHaDoM  un>  Quuukt. 
(12  moDtha,  to  December  31.) 

lOOi 480,734,000 317,716,000 

1006 487,240000 366,441^0 

1000 022,826/nO 302J»27yOOO' 

Whkat — (i.)  General  PontitM. — The  figures  for  the  first  tweutj- 
six  weeks  of  the  cereal  year  1906-7  to  December  22, 1906,  show  that 
the  level  of  the  general  world-exports  has  dropped  from  the  abnormallj 
high  level  of  1905-6  to  the  Donnal  level  of  1908-4  and  1904-5.  The 
sport  of  1905-6  was  probably  due  to  the  rash  of  wheat  into  Crouuuij 
in  the  early  months  of  1906,  to  escape  the  higher  tariffs  imposed  an 
March  1  of  that  year.  Dealing  with  the  exporting  countries  in  detul, 
the  famine  in  Buaaia  is  having  a  marked  effect  on  the  export  trade,  the 
diminution  to  December  22  being  approximatoly  10,000,000  bushels. 
The  vacuum  eaused  by  this  failure  of  the  Bussian  crops  is  filled  by 
wheat  from  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  the  nnsold  atook  in 
America  has  therefore  bacome  less  prominent,  although  on  Febmajy  16 
it  was  still  higher  than  in  recent  years.  Prices,  however,  have  not 
gone  up  beyond  the  low  level  of  26t.  to  27<.  par  quarter  referred  to  on 
■  New  tariffs  Inaugurated  March  1, 1906. 


.yCOOglC 
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p.  108,  and  tbe  rnvgin  of  profit  to  the  Amerioan  bbUbts  cannot,  there- 
fore, have  been  great.  The  oomparatiTe  fignres  to  date  are  as 
folloiTB : — 

XXTIII.  Stock  or  Wbbit  avulabli  ik  Uhitid  Sr^Tra  uat  Cjlkuii. 


1M7,  Febnury  16 
1006,  n  17 
1B05.       n        U 

loot,      „      SO 


(it.)  Sourcei  of  Brituh   Supply. — The  preeent  chief  sonroee  of 
the  British  wheat  snpply  are  shown  bj  the  following  table  : — 

XXIX.  SouKW  OF  BunsH  Whut  un>  Whut  Flohb  Bvpflt  (1907)- 
(2  montbt,  to  Febnuu?  W,  1S07.} 


wbart. 

WbettOodT. 

ToU. 

1.  Dnited  states  of  America 

2.  Rnsna 

3.  India      

4.  ArgmUna          

1,288,800 
1,123JS00 

1JS24,700 
6,800 

6,310,600 
1,729J»0 
1,638,400 
1,290,600 
1,123JU0 

A  comparison  with  the  corresponding  two  months  of  1906  shows 
that  Bonmania  has  displaced  Canada,  but  the  period  is  too  short  to 
form  Gonolnsions, 

(iii.)  Britith  Consumptio». — The  fignrea  of  the  British  home  con- 
eumption  for  the  first  twenty^ix  weeks  of  the  British  harvest  year 
o(  1906-7  do  not  alter  the  position  of  a  diminished  consumption 
roferred  to  on  p.  109,  The  following  table  will  show  tliat  the  British 
people  are  consuming  less  this  year  than  in  any  year  since  1902-8, 
and  the  caose  is  not  clear.  Wheat  is  cheap,  and  bread  is  also  cheap. 
The  country  is  very  bnsy  and  very  prosperous.  Yet  the  quantity  of 
wheat  consumed  is  low.  The  cause  of  this  may  be  over-purchases  by 
British  merchants  in  1905-6  ;  but  it  would  be  desirable  to  await 
further  data  before  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the 
movement. 

XXZ.  BBinaB  (Hem)  OontmuTJoa  or  Wbut  loa  26  Wnss,  udiho 
VxBsaXKS  23. 

swM. 

1006-7       6T,S81JK» 

1906-4       71,046X10 

1004-O       B9/n3,300 

lBOS-4        72,680,000 

1002-S        67,4»2XM 

Vou  XVn.— No.  2.  <J      /  -  I 
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The  table  ahoiriog  the  reUtire  ooiuiimptiOD  of  bmu-^rovn  ud 
fiirsigii  wheat  ■hom  thmt  the  hone-grown  !b  bebir  the  level  ci  1906-6, 
bnt  oouidenblj  kbore  the  yean  preoeding  1905. 

ZXZL  Bbitiik  (Roma)  Ooannvnoi  of  Homi-obowh  ard  Fokmioh  Wnu. 
(20  wa^  ending  Febrauj  2S.) 


im-k 

IMM-f. 

1M(^         1         l«M-t. 

Foreign  import.      .. 

B8,T7<300 
18,8a>,700 

ovta. 
18,217,800 

cwfc 
47,180,100 

30,7».m 

Totd  borne  ittpplki 

72,680,000 

69^028,900 

ejfioijm 

Cotton. — (i.)  Tke  Generat  8UiatitM. — The  repleniehment  of  tiw 
Biitioh  reierre  of  raw  cotton  referred  to  on  p.  110  hu  been  proceeding 
■teedilj  daring  the  whole  of  the  put  three  montha,  uid  the  atock  ia 
Engtend  ii  now  (Pebrouy  22),  about  at  the  eune  level  ae  it  wu  it 
the  beginning  of  1905.  Tlie  quantity  imported  ineieeeoe  year  by  ytor, 
bat  this  doea  not  mean  an  eqniralent  inerease  in  the  reserve,  aa  tba 
miUa  consnme  the  additional  material  as  soon  aa  It  is  landed  a 
Lanoashirew  The  comparative  steadinesa  of  the  prices  of  raw  matnial 
iiaa  been  a  comfort  alike  to  American  growen  and  British  spinnan. 
The  absnrdly  high  prices  whieb  prevailed  from  December,  1903,  to 
September,  1904,  and  the  equally  absurdly  low  prioee  wMoh  prevailed 
from  October,  1904,  to  July,  1905,  have  been  succeeded  by  oomparatin 
eqailibrium.  From  Augnat,  1905,  to  February,  1907,  the  price-line  hu 
oseillated  gently  above  and  below  the  standard  price  ol  Gd.  pa  Vt^ 
but  the  maximum  oscillation  has  not  reached  Id.  during  the  whole  of 
this  period. 

(iL)  rV  Sritith  iWifiaii.— The  following  table  shows  that  tbe 
British  mills  are  in  full  operation,  the  nnmber  of  bales  consumed  to 
February  22  being  at  the  record  level  on  this  date  of  813,888. 

ZXXII.  BaiTiBH  ComniPTioN  or  Balm  or  Raw  Oonoi. 


JnDn7lUH>rnH7tS. 

B^««,^ 

Ohm»'«  !"*>«»  T«»- 

1W7        

IWM        

in»     

1904        

+  131«8 

+  3s,m 

The  oorreapondiDg  uble  of  imports  during  tbe  same  period  sbowi 
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that  the  "  holding-off "  policj  hu  oensed,  ftnd  that  British  imports  ue 
kg&in  on  K  large  and  increaaing  Boale. 

XXXin.  BitnnH  Ixpo&ts  or  Baus  or  Raw  Cottoh. 


Juuf]ritor*trui7tt. 

BtlMtmpMM. 

aMaf*M[««TtHirMr. 

1907         

1000         

1005         

IBOt         

1,234^1 
918,701 
863,040 
726,600 

BUM. 
+  800^70 
+    60,751 
+  138,640 

The  table  Bbowing  the  state  of  the  reaerve  at  this  period  of  the 
four  recent  years,  shows  that  the  reserve  is  in  a  aometrhat  stronger 
eondition  than  it  was  on  November  23, 1906  (p.  Ill),  though  it  is 
■till  lees  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

XXXIT.  Bbitisb  B«ainvi  Scooe  or  Raw  Conox. 


Minui7«. 

BtMcnitiiek. 

CluiiBtodpmloaiiw. 

1907             

1900           

lOOS           

19H            

Bda. 
080,000 
1,178,300 
926,010 

Bita. 
-  190,170 

+  2B0,I00 
+  31«,680 

The  comparative  valne  of  the  British  reserve  on  February  2£ 
daring  the  peat  four  years  is  sbown  by  the  following  table : — 
ZXXV.  Talvb  or  BsmsH  Eesuvm  or  Raw  Conon  oi  Fiseuaxt  22. 


mjoao    .. 

..    6-97 

,176,200      .. 

..    674      .. 

..    14,060,000 

928^10      .. 

..    4-27      .. 

..    sfiiifioa 

..    r64      .. 

..    g^isMO 

1904 

(lU.)  TAe  AmerieoH  J^tition. — The  American  figures  are  now  pub- 
lished to  December  81,  and  illustrate,  when  compared  with  Table 
JCXVIII.  oa  p.  Ill,  the  oesBation  of  the  "  holding-off  "  polioy. 

XXZn.  Ca^  pais  to  tramn  Staibi  roa  Raw  Conoir. 
(12  noDlh^  ending  December  SL) 


im. 

IMt. 

CbUCilDlMM. 

Dnitod  Kingdom    .. 

Er.    :: 

OMm. 
173,081,26* 
100,060,748 

31,407,781 

TXOtn. 
-  SJ84,7S8 

1"«S 

,tk)i)glc 
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TkUng  the  salet  of  the  United  States  m  »  whole,  the  following 
t«ble  shows  the  eSbot  of  the  compufttively  higher  prices  obtained  in 
1906. 

ZZZVII.  Cabb  KnuvMD  n  m  Unm>  Stisaa  ix  kcspbot  of  Exrons 

OP  Raw  Conoir. 

(12  ntonthi,  to  Deosmber  31.) 


I90fi 
19M 
ISOS 


7.4S0,110 
8,000,374 
e^l,643 
7,091,928 


«13,137J)3e 
302,000,644 
36833S;18S 
378^35.778 


(It.)  Britith  Sale*  of  MaMufaetvred  Goodt,—Tbe  total  expwt 
sales  of  Dotton  goods  manufaetared  in  Britain  in  1906,  to  Deoember 
81,  was  £99,602,535,  It  is  interesting  to  glanoe  at  the  vaat  growth 
of  this  trade  during  the  last  decade. 

XZZTIIL  BuosT  or  Conos  HuninCTUBXD  Qootw  raoif  Uhird  Knroimi. 


1807  83,973,401 

1808  MWl.777 

1809  67,547,008 

1000  60,760,2T» 

1001  78,686,614 

1002  72,468,100 

1003  73,611,731 

1004  83,873,746 

1006  92,010,086 


SuoAB.— Sagar  remains  steady.  Caue  sngar,  on  March  2,  1907, 
was  8t.  &d.  per  cwt.,  and  beet  9i.  The  table  of  British  imports  for 
1906  sums  up  the  extent  of  the  reaction  from  the  corner  of  1905. 

XXXLS.  SuaiB  iMPOBTin  isro  Unrsn  Eihsdom. 
(12  months,  to  December  81.) 


T«r. 

QuctttriBvotMd. 

P7l«p.ld. 

1006        

1006        

20,362.449 
83,366.744 

19,471,811 

mflerence 

2472,002 

,tk)i)glc 
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Thus  in  1906,  Qrmt  BriUio  obbuned  ifiOi^S  owta.  mora  sugar 
tar  £2,172,002  leu  money  than  in  1905. 

PsiCBS  Gknexuxt — (i.)  SntUh. — British  pnces  remain  reryhigb, 
Rpproximatelj  at  the  level  ^at  the;  oooapied  in  1880  or  tfaereabouts. 
XL  BsntgH  Irsbx  NnMBaas  at  Fsiom  or  OoxHoDini& 


T-,. 

-fc-^-i*" 

OtMrttflL 

Bod  of  D«o«mber,  1906 

„     Janoair,  1907 

„     Pebruaiy,  1907 

JannuT.  1906 

„       1905 

„       190*  

-       1B97  

„       1880 

2499 
2M 
2621 

S348 
21M 
2197 
1960 
8538 

79-7 
SOU 
807 

76^ 
71-2 

70-4 

ea-0 
881)(arence) 

(iL)  AmericaH, — The  Ameriean  pricee  remain  at  the  aame  high 
level  aa  the  British,  indeed  the;  are,  if  anything,  rather  higher.  The 
comparative  tables  are  u  follows . — 

XU.  AMiMCia  Ikdiz  Nukbibb  ot  Fbiok  or  Comiioiiitim. 


INT. 

-BndMMi." 

"Dm." 

Janturyl        

Hsrohl          

1«0«-Mi«hl          

1906-      „                 

1904—      ,                 

1897-^iBiiM7 1         

8-9072 
8-9S&3 
9«283 

8-2S21 
8-0970 
8-0882 
8116* 

107-264 
107-308 
109-91S 

104-20* 
101-989 
108-616 
76-1S02 

In  oonnazion  irith  these  index  nnmbera,  it  is  intereetiiig  to  note  the 
abnormally  high  rate  of  disoonat  at  the  Bank  of  England. 
XLIL  B&n  or  Duoovbt  at  thi  Bjutk  or  Bbsluo. 

1907.  Jaunarr  17       Bpereent. 

190S.  Ocitoberl9       6      „ 


The  priee  of  silrer  also  remains  high  in  its  relationship  to  gold. 

ZUn.  Pbko,  raa  o&,  or  Sumus  Silvib. 

1907.  Jannaiy  S         32^ 

B     FefaniUT7       SIA 

.     Haidi? Sltt 


D,i^,;,.b..yCJOOgIc 


S30 


Seimomie  Bmriew. 


UisoUUHSOiia. — (L)  BrUUh  Unemploj/ed  Atftcnw.— Tbe  foUow- 
Ing  tftble  showa  tha  niimber  of  working  dftjt  lo>t  throng  nuaattled 
bboor  diapntM.  It  will  be  seen  tlut  the  large  diaputea  in  opentioo 
daring  Ootobar  and  Novembsr,  1906,  have  been  settled. 


XLIV. 

Bamn  Luooa  Pupvns.    Wgauia  DAn  Um. 



ttN. 

m>. 

Deoembar 
Juamtj  . 

198,800 
SU^OOO 

iss,«n 

901X» 

■w>. 
1C7,100 

The  trade  union  peroentage  of  a 
1907,  waa  8*9  par  oent. 


mployed  at  the  end  of  Febrnarf, 


ISH 
1890 
1S88 
1897 
1898 
1889 
1900 


2-0 


1901 
1002 
lOOS 
1901 
1006 
1006 
1007 


The  preaent  peroentage  ia  low,  though  not  aa  low  u  in  1896-7.  la 
1899-1900  the  percentage  waa  abnormallj  low,  owing  to  the  war. 

(it.)  Britith  Pauperittti, — The  total  number  of  paupera  lelleted 
ooDtinnea  to  fall  steadilj,  aa  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table : — 

XLVL  Noxm  or  Bairiaa  PAOPiaa  amanD  oa  oaa  SaLaonn  Di.t. 
(86  wlected  urban  diatrieta.) 


398,716 

im. 
380,196 


Thla  oonUnued  ateady  docreaee  in  panperiam  la  very  gratifTing. 
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(iii.)  fFori  at  tie  LondoH  Doekt.-^Tha  average  nnmber  of  Utwnnrs 
employed  at  the  London  Doolu  per  day  1im  been  aa  follom :— 


XLTH.  Avxaua  Sunn  ov  Luovuut  pbb 

DtX 

AT  Loiooi  Doou. 

1MB. 

UM. 

Deaemlwr 

Jmobtj      

18.SM 

UM. 

13,8SS 
1%6U 

12,210 

IMt. 
IS^SOS 
12,e6S 

(ir.)  SetoMtH  tkipped. — ^The  nnmber  of  wamen  sbipped  during  1906 
vaa  46£,117.  This  comparea  with  110,198  daring  1905,  or  an  inoieaM 
of  25^19.    The  completed  fignrei  for  recent  years  are  aa  follows : — 


XLVni  NuHBU  or  Sumik'  8hifpu> 

IN 

Obu«  Bbitux. 

MnlNr. 

<-,«-«>„». 

19M        

lOOS        

1900        

431,630 

440,19$ 
40M17 

t^ 

(r.)  Price  of  Bread. — The  following  table,  baeed  on  retnrns  from 
Britiah  Co-operative  Sooietiea,  gives  a  fur  idea  of  the  avera^ 
quarterly  flnotnationi  of  the  price  of  a  1-lb.  loaf  in  Great  Britain : — 

ZLIZ.  TAaunon  la  Fbui  or  Baau)  u  Gbx&t  BaiTjux. 


IML 

IMt. 

iNa 

un. 

Haidil          ..        .. 

S-80 

5-S8 

s-ss 

S'l4 

s-si 

B-4S 

S-M 

Svtmberl    ..        .. 

S-38 

B^ 

6-23 

6-sg 

617 

The  present  price  ia  thna  the  lowest  of  the  four  yeare. 

(vi)  BrMtk  Bailvas  Goodt  and  Mmeral  Traffic  BeeeipU.—The 
oompleted  retuma  for  1906  of  thia  exoellent  index  of  British  home- 
trade  activity  show  record  receipta  of  £61,081^81,  or  £1,480,238 
(2-8  par  oent.)  above  1905.  This  ia  »  larger  increase  than  that 
■  l.e.  Btpaiate  e&Katamenti,  act  Mvantte  indMdoak 


.yCJoogle 


28S 


Soowmie  Bemma. 


only  1  'S  per  eenL 


noordod  at  tbe  end  of  1905,  which  wu  £679,099, 
ftbove  the  1904  figares. 

(vii.)  Briiitk  Bamkers'  Cttarittgt.—'Tba  aggregato  wnonnt  of  bills 
and  chequoB  cloared  in  the  British  bankers'  oLearing  hoosM  is  u 
follbira ; — 

L.  BiRiffi  Bunm^  OiMUaxa  Bmnn.  IS07. 


TOTnakolif. 

GsmttrdMilBt. 

T«M. 

1007  (to  HMch  S) 
IMS           „ 

190310,000 

2,i5S,7S3J)0a 

ItMMMe  In  1907       ..  { 

+  £S2J16/N» 

•=  Via  pet  cent. 

+  £SfiHjOOO 
=  1-37  per  OMit 

+  £35,l«M)l» 
=  I«  par  <w>t. 

It  wilt  be  seen  that  the  rate  of  increase  has  happily  again  aligbtlf 
diminished  since  the  pablioation  of  the  last  table. 

(viii.)  The  Prite  of  Cotuolt  is  u  follows : — 

LI>  OoKFAR4Tm  Fnioi  ot  Cokiolb. 

im  BUrch  9  (rednoed  from  21  to  2)  per  cent,  on  April  C  ISOS)         ..  SEft 

1005       „     8  «1A 

1906  „     7  90| 

1907  »    8  seH 

The  Tariff  Fositiok. — (i.)  The  GermaH-Amerieatt  Sitttaliom,— 
The  American  Commeroial  Mission  to  Berlin  concluded  on  Janoarj  S^ 
1907,  and  the  Amerioan  Commissioners  have  retnrned  to  the  ITnited 
States,  It  is  reported  that  the  sessions  of  the  Conference  were 
oharaotericed  by  the  greatest  harmony,  and  it  is  nnderstood  that  the 
Gernuuia  are  asking  for  certain  modifications  of  the  customs  regula- 
tions. In  this  connexion  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  Antflrieani 
were  granted  **  most-favonred-nation  "  treatment  from  Maich  1, 1906, 
to  June  80, 1907,  in  consideratiou  of  their  agreeing  to  instmct  their 
agents  abroad  to  oonsalt  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  other  trade 
organisations  in  estimating  the  value  of  goods  to  be  exported  to  tbe 
United  Sutes.  It  is  stated  that  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Presidenl 
may  make  some  further  modifications  in  the  existing  tariff  regulation* 
with  the  view  of  removing  some  of  the  grounds  of  Gterman  oritioimi. 
The  negotiation  of  a  new  reciprodty  treaty  is  a  wider  question,  that 
cannot  be  taken  in  hand  at  present,  and  it  will  probably  be  lel^atsd 
to  the  new  Congress.    This  postponement  will  render  it  Deoesaaiy  for 


.yCkH^glC 
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the  6«niiftn  BeioEuUg  to  resolve  to  prolong  the  modus  vivendi  with 
the  United  States,  which  will  otherwise  expire  on  June  80, 1907. 

GzNKBAL  EooHOXio  PosiTioK, — (L)  Britiih, — The  British  position 
is  still  prosperoas,  the  trend  of  »11  the  returns  almost  without  exception 
being  in  the  direction  of  inoreuing  emploTment  and  deore^sing  poverty. 
The  nnpleasant  strain  on  the  bank  reserves  however  continnes,  bnt 
the  early  months  of  the  year  are  not  those  in  which  the  tension  is  moat 
marked,  and  the  chief  effect  so  far  seems  to  be  a  general  depression  of 
the  values  of  seoarities.  The  high  level  of  the  British  national  expen> 
ditnre  is  also  a  oaose  of  some  di«qnietade,  but  there  are  signs  of  a 
reduction,  and  it  is,  of  course,  very  desirable  that  this  heavy  burden 
on  the  taxpayer  should  be  cleared  away  before  the  next  cycle  of 
depression  reaches  these  shores, 

(ii)  American. — The  American  position  is  very  much  like  the 
British,  except  that  the  strain  on  the  bank  reserves  is  rather  more 
obscure  iu  its  workings  and  capable  of  greater  evils.  The  Federal 
Treasury  is  now  comfortably  off.  There  are  certain  signs  of  dragging 
in  the  foreign  trade,  which  may  possibly  be  due  to  passing  causes. 
The  German  tariff  question  also  hangs  rather  uncomfortably  in  the 
horison,  and  although  there  is  great  cordiality  both  at  Berlin  and  at 
Washington,  yet  the  permanent  solution  of  this  problem  has  still  to 
be  found. 

(iiE.)  Colonial. — Prosperity  continues   to  visit  Canada,  AustnUa, 
and  India  ;  while  depression  reigns  in  South  Africa  as  heretofore, 
OvxK  Flshino. 


byGoogIc 


LXGISLATION.  FABLIAMBNTABT  INQtmUES, 
AND  OFFICIAL  BETUBNS. 

Thi  Daputmeot  of  Agrionltnre  uid  Teohaieal  IiutmotiaB  lor 
IreUod  hu  iuoed  &  Report  on  Ike  Trade  ut  Imporia  amd  Expert* 
at  Iritk  porU  ia  1904  (Cd.  8237,  94  pp^  5j^.).  The  infwnutiim  ii 
imperteot,  koA  la  put  oonjeoturftl,  for  sinoa  tha  kbolitloa  of  tba 
sepftTftte  Costomt  in  1825,  there  hH  been  no  Mpuftto  reoord  of  the 
OTsrsen  tnule  of  Ireland.  The  following  table  gives  a  sainniBr7  of 
the  trade  of  190i  :— 


I.  Farm  pcoduo^fDod-ftafi  and  drink: 

(a)  liva  ■took,  meat,  baeon,  flih,  and  dabr  1 
pcodoM J 

(ft)  Onn,  butt.  Dwal,  floor,  rte. 

fe)  Splritt,  porter,  ale,  oonUale,  etc 

Ki$  TW,  inBiM,  tobaGOA  ipicee 
IL  BawmaleriaU: 

M  Ooal  

(6)  Wood,  hewn  and  unhewn 

M  Hinerale 

W  Animal  and  neetabla  prgdiKiti 
IIL  Qwiai  partly  maniuactiirea   or  ot   almple  ^ 

meniiraijtwia                                        ..  J 
IT.  Uannfaotored  goodt 


3/188,170 

11,859301 
919,161 
4,290,478 


7,98g;i48 
YJfiSifiW 


£SS,148,20« 


1,731.733 
1,121,367 

880,479 

aaa,OBi 

S,Off7,39S 
Zjn6,99& 
9^984,145 


£46;a(M,43S 


The  poyerty  of  Ireland  doea  not  prerent  her  from  doing  her  i*a  share 
of  the  oversea  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Either  her  poverty  i> 
exaggerated,  or  the  aaanmed  oonnezion  between  proeperitj  and 
oToraea  trade  altogether  fails  to  hold  good  in  her  oaee. 

The  Home  Office  has  ieened  a  Memorandum  on  the  I»UmatioiHU 
Conferenee  om  Labow  Regulation,  held  at  Berne  in  September,  1906 
(CM.  8271,  21  pp.,  2^.).  "It  ie  obvionalj  desirable  that,  wlwn  the 
oiroumatanoeB  permit,  restrictions  on  industrial  methods  intended  lor 
the  benefit  of  the  workers  employed,  should  be  adopted  in  competiDg 
countries  at  the  same  time  and  in  equal  degree "  (p.  8).  Those  who 
have  followed  the  results  of  New  Zealand's  experimenta  in  the  r^ulmtiu) 
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of  the  terma  «nd  oonditions  of  Ubour,  will  knoir  how  the  Tariations  in 
the  degree  with  which  labour  was  regaUted  in  difi^nt  portiooB  of 
the  oolonj  gave  difierential  advantages  to  eome  mannfaotiiTeri.  The 
resnltJi  of  the  prsTions  oonferenoea  at  Berlin  in  1890,  and  Bente  in 
1905,  had  been  ver;  meagre.  Ae  a  result  of  the  conference  last  year, 
night-work  for  women  was  prohibited,  and  the  oontractiug  conntries 
andertook  to  aee  that  efficient  steps  were  taken  to  prevent  it.  The 
ase  of  white  phosphomB,  which  osHses  necrosia  or  "  phoesy  jaw,"  in 
the  mannfaotore  of  matches,  would  have  been  prohibited  bnt  for  the 
refusal  of  Sweden,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Japan  to  agree  to  it.  At  the 
previoos  conference  the  British  Government  had  also  refnaed,  because 
the  Home  Office  regulations  of  1900  were  considered  a  satisfactory 
alternative.  Since  that  jear  there  have  only  been  five  oases,  three 
B%ht  and  two  fatal,  and  prt^bltion  would  have  led  to  the  importation 
of  matches  made  by  foreigners,  who  oonld  use  white  phosphorus,  to 
the  injury  of  the  home  manufacturers,  who  could  not. 

The  certunty  of  fresh  legislation  on  the  subject  of  land  tenure  in 
the  near  future,  gives  additional  valne  to  three  recent  blue  books 
dealing  with  the  land  qaeetion.  To  begin  with,  the  Board  of  Agri- 
oolture  has  issued  a  Beport  on  the  Decline  in  the  Affrieuliural  A>pii- 
latitm  <tf  Great  Britain,  1881-1906  (Cd.  3278,  113  pp.,  M.).  It  is 
based  on  the  answers  to  a  schedule  ot  questions  given  by  the  corre- 
spondents of  the  Board,  who  are  selected  for  their  expert  knowledge 
of  agricultural  conditions  in  their  own  localities.  The  last  three 
oensus  returns  give  the  following  results : — 


Chw. 

im. 

IMl. 

IMl. 

!«««.(+> 

OmmmC-) 

UH-»1. 

iwi-uoi. 

Ftaasn  and  graden 
Fann  bailiA  and  fwsnwn 

A^^l^'labounn  ai^l 
tannsoiTaoti    ..        ..J 

879,128 
22:895 
38,135 

277,9*8 
21,138 
8i:686 

277,69* 
27,817 
89,022 

-1,188 

-!.*« 

-l.*«9 

- 117  976 

-wa 

+  0,964 

+  8,886 

-177,251 

There  are  some  difierenoes  in  the  classification  in  the  three  censuses 
which  are  allowed  for  in  the  table.  Yet  there  is  apparently  a  dis- 
erepancy  which  is  not  allowed  for,  and  not  even  mentioned.  Agriculture 
in  this  country  seems  to  difier  from  other  induatries,  since  a  very  large 
decrease  in  the  labourers  employed  is  accompanied  by  a  large  iucreaae 
in  foremen  and  bailifis.  It  may  indicate  several  things,  e.ff.  a  krge 
increase  in  the  number  of  farms,  but  of  this  the  Beport,  excellent  as  it 
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ii,  okji  nothing.  The  decline  in  the  employment  td  cuiul  labour  is 
graftter  etUl,  and  oonaaqnentlj  IriBbmen  hkve  almost  oeued  to  visit 
England.  The  decline,  at  a  whole,  ii  due  to,  or  at  an;  late,  is 
oompensated  by,  the  nae  of  labonr-Baving  iiiachiiier]r.  Self-binders, 
we  are  told,  have  done  away  with  three^onrtha  of  the  extn  staff 
formerly  required  at  harvest  time. 

"The  rednetions  of  the  past  twenty  or  thirty  yean,"  says  the 
Beport,  "  have  an  importance  greater  than  those  recorded  previonsly." 
The  Elementary  Ednoation  Act  of  1870  made  a  great  inroad  on  the 
Bopply  of  juvenile  labour  for  agricnltnral  purposes,  and  aubHeqaent  and 
mwe  stringent  regulations  have  practically  shut  off  this  source  of  cheap 
produetion.  Lest  wages  from  the  children  neoesaitated  more  wages 
for  the  father,  and  aa  the  eeventiea  saw  the  high  tide  of  agricultml 
prosperity,  wages  increased  considerably,  "From  this  period,"  the 
Beport  oontinues  (p.  10),  "dates  a  change  in  the  relationship  of 
masters  and  men.  Agrienltnral  labour  attained  economic  freedom,  and 
if  it  did  not  acquire  at  once  quite  the  same  degree  of  mobili^  as 
industrial  labour,  it  became,  in  the  economic  sense,  fluid.  Hence- 
forward, the  old  familiar  semi-patriarchal  relationship,  under  which 
the  labourer  was  partly  bullied  and  partly  petted,  was  replaced  by  a 
more  commercial  spirit,  and  the  tie  between  masters  and  men  became 
almost  exclusively  a  cash  nexus."  After  1879  the  decline  set  in. 
Schedule  A  of  the  income  tax  has  fallen  from  £60,000,000  to 
£42,000,000,  in  sympathy  with  a  fall  of  wheat  from  a  minimum  of 
iSt.  per  quarter  in  the  seventies  to  a  minimum  of  22>,  in  the  nineties. 
The  trend  of  agricultural  wages  in  the  three  decades  is  very  in- 
strnotiTO, 

Fnnn  1871  to  1881  sgricnltnial  wages  row  11-8  per  csnt. 
«     1881  „  1881  „  >.  1-8       , 

„      1891   „   1901  „  „  a-0        „ 

The  decrease  in  the  supply  of  juvenile  labour  and  the  consequent 
efforts  of  the  adults  to  get  higher  wages  by  combination,  are  visible  in 
the  first  decade  ;  the  supply  of  labour  continued  to  fall  in  the  second, 
but  the  demand  for  it  fell  off  equally,  owing  to  the  introduction  of 
labour-saving  machinery  oa  the  I5j^  million  acres  still  under  the 
plough,  and  the  conversion  of  two  million  acres  of  arable  into  grass, 
thus  dispensing  with  the  services  of  sixty  to  eighty  thousand  labourers. 
This,  then,  is  the  explanation  of  the  facts  from  the  side  of  demand.  The 
Beport  gives  four  reasons  for  the  redaction  of  the  supply  of  labour. 
They  are,  of  course,  commonplace,  but  they  deserve  to  be  repeated 
now  that  they  have  at  last  obtained  the  sanction  of  an  official  report. 
There  is  (i.)  The  disinclination  to  labour  on  the  land.     The  one  hope 
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(or  the  future  is  thet  this  ifl  only  a  diainelin&tion  to  laboor  on  some 
one  else's  land,  and  if  bo,  the  evil  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of  remedy. 
Some  of  the  correspondents  attribute  this  to  education,  others,  more 
visely,  to  the  fact  that  the  education  given  in  roral  sohools  is  not  of 
the  right  kind,  (ii.)  The  higher  money  wages  obtainable  in  towns  and 
on  the  railweya.  (iii.)  Bad  or  deficient  housing  is  reported  from  Uiirty 
counties  as  a  contributing  cauBS.  The  labourers,  none  too  soon  and 
far  too  slowly,  are  getting  able  to  distinguish  between  hovels  and 
houses,  and  prefer  the  latter ;  and  they  are  aided  by  the  increased 
demands  of  local  authorities,  (ir.)  Finally,  there  is  the  lack  of 
incentive  to  remain  on  the  land.  There  is  not  much  prospect  if  one 
does  remain,  and  the  Report  goes  on  to  discuss  the  topic  of  the  hour, 
which  is  also  the  subject  of  two  other  important  blue  books.  The 
following  tables  show  the  distribution  of  laud  in  Great  Britain  amongst 
holdings  of  Tarions  sizes  in  1905 : — 


SUttUMODt. 

Xngbad. 

w^ 

SoMbBd. 

QnMBilMIiL 

Above    landnotabore    Sacres 
.       in         -      50    „ 
„      50       „         „    800     „ 
„    SOOaoes 

81,2SS 
166,622 
10»,t98 

11,792 

10,842 

si,en 

18,685 
84.673 
28,055 

WW 

110.259 
282,066 
150JW1 
17,016 

Total 

ST2,IU 

60,429 

7»,18I 

011,704 

Or,  reduced  to  percentages  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  •.■~- 


Stao(h<MlB(. 

bsu^d. 

Wtln. 

SMtud. 

OnmtBrltalD. 

Above    landnotabore    Sacras 
.       s      „        »      »    „ 
„       60       ,          „     800     „ 
„    SOOacrei 

2188 

44-77 

8-88 

1711 

62-41 
2880 
0-68 

28*1 
4382 
29-14 
8-48 

M-55 

45-M 
2042 
S-M 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

lOOW 

lOODO 

The  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  ...  on  Small  Holdingi 
(Cd.  8277, 61  pp.,  ed.)  and  the  Miniitet  of  Evidence  uken  before  it 
(Cd.  8278,  542  pp.,  4s.  Sd.)  are  invaluable  aids  to  the  study  of  this 
important  question.  There  is  a  tendency,  nnavoidable  perhaps,  when 
great  and  eomplicated  questions  become  the  theme  of  popular  dis- 
cnssiOD,  to  slur  over  difficulties  and  to  imply,  if  not  to  assert  roundly, 
that  nothing  but  an  Act  of  Parliament  is  required  to  usher  in  an 
ftgricultnral  mitleninm.     One  very  obvious   consideration  shows  the 
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iiBwtidoni  of  tbia  ooam.  The  lut  inqair^  on  thu  subject  w»s  in 
1690,  and  ths  BnuU  Holdings  Aot  of  1892  wu  the  raeolt.  "The 
■null  holdings  orasted  ander  th«t  Act,"  says  the  present  Report, 
«  bare  bean  less  in  number  than  its  authors  anticipated,"  If  ire  judge 
the  extent  of  these  anticipations  from  their  public  ntterances^  which 
does  not  seem  unfair,  we  are  bound  to  admire  the  restraint  of  this  gentle 
comment.  Up  to  December  dl,  1902,  248  acres  had  been  sold  in  73 
holdings,  and  874  acres  let  in  166  holdings.  Since  that  date  1S8  acres 
have  been  added  to  this  meagre  totaL  Of  the  72  hoMiugs  acquired  bj 
small  holders  under  the  Aot,  32  are  in  Worcester,  25  in  Rose  and 
Cromartj,  14  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  1  in  Deronshin.  Th««  is  ae 
interesting  account  {Report,  p.  4,  Evidence,  1816  et  teq,')  of  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  the  "  statesmen  "  of  Westmoreland.  This 
has  been  brought  aboat "  partly  by  the  fact  that  trust  funds  limited  to 
Investment  in  land  caused  value  to  be  placed  on  land  in  the  neighbour 
hood  greater  than  these  '  statesmen  *  ooald  resist"  They  were  tempted 
to  sell  at  the  high  prices  tbej  could  obtain.  One  body  of  trustees  even 
gave  SO  years*  purchase  for  land  for  this  purpose.  Another  cause  was 
that  in  oases  of  subdivision  at  death  the  older  members  of  the  fomilj 
had  to  borrow  on  mortgage  to  buy  out  the  younger.  Witnesses  were 
of  opinion  that  the  decrease  of  "  statesmen  "  has  been  good  eoonomi- 
oally,  as  it  has  resulted  in  better  farming.  The  Report,  though  gmag 
far  in  its  recommendations,  wisely  avoids  optimism  as  to  the  probable 
results  of  legislation  on  the  lines  proposed.  The  correspondents  (rf 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  report  from  twenty  counties  that  there  is  no 
demand  for  small  holdings,  and  though  from  the  rest  the  reports  show 
that  there  is  a  demand  which  the  present  Act  does  not  satisfy,  the 
Departmental  Committee  agree  that  "  it  is  impossible  to  shut  one's 
eyes  to  the  faot  that  the  desire  to  own  land  is  less  strong  than  it  ia  in 
Ireland  or  on  the  Continent."  A  man  can  rent  a  bigger  hrm  than  he 
can  buy  by  instalments,  and  thus  make  a  bigger  income.  Even  where 
there  is  the  desire  to  own  a  small  holding,  the  capad^  to  make  it  pay 
may  be,  and  is  likely  to  be,  absent.  The  following  is  a  summary  of 
the  committee's  recommendations  :— 

1.  In  addition  to  the  machinery  provided  by  the  Small  Holdings 
Act  of  1892,  the  provision  of  small  holdings  should  be  assisted  by  the 
Intervention  of  a  Central  Government  Department,  and  speoial  brancbv 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  should  be  formed  for  England  and  Sootland 
to  make  experiments  in  the  oreation  of  small  holdings.  The  Bawd 
should,  through  these  departments,  secure  suitable  land,  set  it  oat, 
subdivide  it,  equip  it,  and  find  purchasers  or  tenants  for  it.  The 
expenses  should  be  defrayed  by  an  annual  grant  from  Parliament,  aad 
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the  Board  ahoultl  make  an  anao&l  retnra  ahoving  the  progress  of  (he 
work. 

2.  The  SduII  Holdings  Aet  of  1892  shonld  be  ameDded  by  the 
sabfltitation  of  one-eighth  instead  of  one-fifth  as  the  portion  of  the 
purchase  money  to  be  paid  down  by  the  wonld-be  amBll  holder.  The 
county  eouncils  should  have  power  to  defer  payment  of  snbseqnent 
instalments. 

8.  Loans  for  the  equipment  of  voluntarily  supplied  Email  holdings 
should  be  advanced  by  the  Treasury  at  the  lowest  possible  rate  of 
interest 

4.  The  cnrricnlam  of  mral  schools  shonid  be  modified  so  as  to  afiiurd 
a  training  in  and  foster  a  liking  for  rural  pursuits. 

5.  The  Board  should  in  all  possible  ways  encoorage  the  growth  of 
cooperation  in  agriculture. 

Having  gone  over  one  aet  of  small  holdings  created  by  the  Wo^ 
oestershire  Connty  Council  under  the  Act  of  1892,  it  is  clear  to  me 
that,  when  the  conditions  are  favourable,  the  creation  of  a  community 
of  small  holdere  is  a  task  which  can  be  suocessf  ully  accomplished  by 
governmental  agencies.  If  one  reflects  how  much  of  the  acknow- 
ledged and  regrettable  inertia  and  incapacity  of  the  rural  labourer  is 
the  result  of  conditions  of  which  he  is  the  victim  and  not  the  creator, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  urge  on  the  erection  of  a  machioery  by  which  he 
may  get  the  chance  of  improving  his  lot. 

Geoboe  W.  Gocoh. 
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REVIEWS. 

THE  WHEEL  OF  WEALTH :  Being  a  Beoonatniction  of  the 
Science  Bod  Art  of  PolitieaL  Economy  on  the  linea  of  Uodern 
Erolation.  By  Johh  Biattix  Cbozibr.  [xi,,  <S26  pjk  Sto. 
I2<.  6d.  net.  Longnuns.  London,  1906.] 
By  the  significant  title  giren  to  his  treatiie,  Mr.  Crosier  emphuisn 
at  the  very  ontaet  the  ambiUons  nature  of  the  mission  he  has  nndei^ 
taken,  and  proclaims  urbi  et  orin  the  revolationary  character  of  his 
designs,  Nor  is  the  decisive  language  used  by  him,  aa  his  plan 
nnfotds,  at  rarianoe  with  this  initial  declaration.  At  the  end  of  his 
book  he  repeats  a  obaracterietic  comparison  made  more  than  once 
before  between  his  attempt  at  a  "  reoonstruction  of  the  science  and  art 
of  political  economy  "and  the  famous  substitution  of  the  "developed" 
Copernican  for  the  "  crude  "  Ptolemaic  astronomy.  I  oan  imagine  that, 
while  some  readers  will  be  attracted,  others  might  be  deterred,  bj  the 
frank  avowal  of  these  high  pretensions.  And  yet  the  argnment 
elaborated  in  this  volume  with  exhaustive  pains  is  one  with  which  all 
serious  students  witl  do  well  to  reckon ;  and  Mr,  Crosier  is  a  systonatic 
thinker  of  deserved  repute.  His  scheme  has  not  been  lightly  conceived 
or  hastily  fulfilled.  His  book  represents  matared  opinion,  baaed  ui 
independent  study  of  a  wide  range  of  diversified  material.  It  is  a 
vigorous  exposition  of  a  reasoned  creed.  I  would  venture  even  to 
commend  it  to  the  patient  consideration  of  those  "  academic  "  eotmo' 
mists,  happily  still  fiourishing,  whom  Mr.  Crosier  towards  the  cloee  of 
his  treatise,  with  characteristic  impartiality,  includes  for  various  TeasoiiE 
in  the  same  comprehensive  condemnation  as  that  in  which  he  has 
embraced  already  the  whole  line  of  succession  of  dead  exponents  of  the 
"  orthodox  economy  "  from  the  Physiocrats  to  J,  S,  Mill.  Tbey  may 
dissent  from  the  unkindly  views  formed  of  themselves  and  others  by 
their  emphatic  critic.  They  may  consider  him  unfair,  but  tbej-  eaa 
hardly  fail  to  be  interested  in  his  handling  of  the  difficult  questions  he 
successively  assails  with  no  lack  of  erudition  and  no  trace  of  levity  or 
timidity, 

Mr.  Crosier  indeed  seems  to  me,  although  I  sympathise  with  many 
of  the  opinions  he  puts  forward,to  be  too  comprehensive  in  his  criticwn. 
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Id  some  instftnces,  ftlao,  I  feel  that  in  the  anbseqneat  deTelopment  of  his 
argument  he  does  not  aubstantiate  to  their  full  extent  the  very  large 
contentions  with  which  he  starts.  He  is  prone  to  throw  aside  reserve 
ID  his  statements.  Perhaps  he  forgets  or  ignores  Bometimes  the  pro- 
verbial difficulty  of  esUhlishiDg  a  negative.  Perhaps  he  ia  betrayed 
bj  SD  extravagant  controversial  ardonr  into  an  excessive  catholicity  of 
oensore.  Almost  the  only  economiat  permitted  to  emerge  from  a 
wreckage,  which  drags  down  Professor  Marshall  in  England,  Dr. 
Bohm  Bawerk  in  Anstria,  and  Professor  J.  B.  Clark  in  the  United 
States — who  possess  at  least  this  common  character  is  tic,  that  they  are 
among  the  most  recent  and  diatinguiabed  of  exponents  of  economic 
theory — is  Mr.  J.  A.  Hobeon ;  and,  in  spite  of  a  handsome  tribute  pud 
with  lavish  hands  to  hia  exceptional  merita,  it  mnat  be  remembered  that, 
by  the  onrions  irony  of  a  capricioos  fate,  he  is  a  free  trsder,  while  Mr. 
Crosier  devotes  a  considerable  portion  of  his  book — and  that  not  the 
leaat  independent  or  informing — to  a  demcnsteation  of  the  verities 
of  protection. 

It  is  not,  I  think,  nnfitir  to  infer  from  evidence  fnmiahed  in  this 
volnme  that  Mr.  Crozier  has  a  penckant  for  destructive  criticism.    He 
produces  on  my  mind,  at  any  rate,  the  impreasion  of  being  happier  in  his 
blame  than  in  his  praise.     His  choice  of  Mr,  Hobson,  who,  he  argnes, 
has  been  oonsistently  neglected  by  "  academic  "  economista,  as  the  single 
individual  to  whom  the  saving  troth,  hidden  from  them  as  well  as  from 
their  "  orthodox  "  predeoeaaora,  of  the  relations  of  the  production  and  the 
consumption  of  wealth,  has  been  alone  revealed,  might  itself  be  cited 
as  an  UlDBtration  of  a  greater  eapaoity  for  criticism  than  for  eulogy. 
And,  by  contrast  with  the  pertinence  and  strength  of  much  of  his  nega- 
tive animadversion,  the  positive  "  reoonstmotlon,"  which  he  essays,  is, 
to  me  at  any  rate,  somewhat  disappointing.    It  posseasea,  I  believe, 
Jess  novelty  than  Mr.  Crosier  ssaigna  to  it    It  is  not  so  much  a  new 
discovery  as  a  more  emphatic  reassertion  of  a  position  which  haa 
been   accepted  through  a  tolerably  large  area  of  recent  economic 
thought.    In  robustnesB  of  conception  and  completeneas  of  performance 
Sir.  Crosier's  work  in  this  portion  of  hia  treatise  is,  I  think,  hardly 
commansorate  with  the  high  promise  previously  held  out.     Our  author 
liimaelf  st  times  appears  to  be  conscious  that  he  has  not  done  much 
more  than  make  a  tentative  beginning  ;  although,  it  la  evident,  no 
shAdow  of  misgiving  crosaea  his  easy  confidence  that  he  has  effboted  a 
thorough  clearanoe  of  the  ground  from  the  specious  but  rotten  stmc> 
turee  which  previously  encumbered  it. 

Yet,  I  would  again  venture  to  affirm,  no  candid  reader  can  peruse 
this  weighty  volume  from  commencement  to  conoluaion  without  being 
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UDsible  that  be  liu  beea  in  beneficuU  conbwt  with  pennuiTe  rauonuig 
of  anoommon  qoalitj.  No  euneat  seeker  after  troth  will,  I  dare  to 
anert,  lay  down  the  book  without  a  vivid  eense  of  the  powerful 
BtimalOB,  BOmatimM  oompeUing,  and  BometJmes  provocative,  he  has 
tvoeived.  Mr.  Crosier  is  a  writer  of  rare  dialectical  ability  ;  and  for 
that  reason,  if  he  be  hostilelj  disposed,  ha  shows  do  laok  of  vigilance  or 
pertinaoitj  in  his  assaolta  on  the  positioas  defended  by  hie  foes.  He 
can  lead  a  sustained  argument  by  devious  tracks  to  a  distant  goaL  He 
can  bring  up  opportunely  from  fresh  directions  nnsuspected  reintuce- 
mants.  He  will  press  his'artillery  home  with  fall  efiect  to  every  pound 
of  ammunition  used.  He  will  detect  with  rapid  iuHight  the  weak  places 
in  opposing  fortifications,  and  seise  a  passing  advantage  with  discoa- 
oerting  promptitude.  He  uses  with  great  skill  repetition — ^that  powerfnl 
weapon  of  persuasion,  when  daftly  and  not  elomsUy  employed.  He 
avails  himself  as  opportnni^  offers  of  the  strong  illumination  cast  by 
appropriate  metaphor  on  difficult  and  intricate  turns  of  argument.  His 
logic  is  bracing  and,  when  occasion  demands,  subtly  inainnating.  He 
does  not  spare  his  followers,  but  demands  their  serious  and  continued 
effort;  and  he  pays  them  the  compliment  of  avoiding  a  superficial 
survey  of  grouod  which  needs  thorough  exploration. 

From  the  space  given  to  Free  Trade  and  ProtectiDn,  which  fonn  the 
snbjeot  of  the  second  and  largest  of  the  three  sections  into  which  die 
book  is  divided,  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  the  fieeal  controversy  has 
furnished  the  appropriate  occasion,  if  it  has  not  supplied  the  dominant 
motive,  for  Sir.  Crosier's  animadversions  on  the  *'  (olbodoz  economy." 
He  alludes  incidentally  to  a  certain  manifesto  from  professors  and  teachers 
which  has  acquired  some  fame,  and,  if  I  may  be  permitted  here  to  make 
a  personal  reference  to  a  matter  which  might  now  perhaps  more  profit- 
ably be  forgotten,  the  pnbHoation  of  that  manifesto  aroused  greater 
conoern  in  my  own  mind  for  the  unfortunate  impression  it  might 
convey  to  the  plain  citisen  of  the  condition  of  economic  study  and  tbe 
mental  attitude  of  economic  students,  than  for  any  permanent  influence 
it  was  likely  to  exert  upon  the  actual  controversy.  In  this  particular 
view  I  may  hare  been  mistaken  ;  but  Mr.  Crozier's  book  affiurds  some 
continnation  of  my  fears.  It  would,  no  doubt,  be  possible  to  qoanel 
with  his  reiterated  use  of  the  term  "  orthodox  "  to  represent  a  body  of 
definite  doctrine,  which  could  be  precisely  stated  as  the  creed  held  in 
its  entirety  isdisoriminately  by  a  school  of  thinkers  to  all  of  whom  sack 
a  label  would  unhesitatingly  be  applied.  The  dissensions  prevalent 
between  those  writers  whom  he  names  were  so  considerable  as  to  make 
the  term,  convenient  though  it  be  for  argumentative  purposes,  minlivaflin" 
if  treated  as  a  distinctive  badge  of  complete  or  tti)iding  nuion.     Bai 
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there  Ib  more  justificKtion  for  his  reference  to  recondite  "  eBoterio  " 
teaching,  hidden  from  the  vulgmr,  who  should  be  content  to  accept  the 
ipte  dixit  of  "expert"  authority.  The  manifeeto  of  the  economiate 
seemed  to  oonstitute  such  an  appeal  to  "  technical "  authority  ;  and  on 
that  account  it  appeared  to  me  to  reproduce  bygone  days,  when  the 
distinction  betiraen  the  "  orthodox  "  and  "  heterodox  "  was  more  of  a 
reality,  rather  than  represent  the  happier  epoch  in  which  economiflte 
have  been  more  recently  content  to  dwell,  recognizing  readily  the  poBsi- 
bility  of  divergent  views,  and  prepared  to  accord  a  patient  oonaiderate 
reception  to  new  developmente  of  opinion  prompted  by  altered  circnm- 
stenoes.  There  are  additional  reasons,  besides  the  transitory  incident 
to  which  I  have  allnded,  for  regarding  the  issues  between  free  tatde 
and  protection  as  a  test  ease  of  the  adequacy  or  correctness  of  current 
expositions  of  economic  principles ;  and,  in  my  judgment,  the  section 
of  Mr.  Orozier's  treatise  devoted  to  this  subject  is  the  most  siguifieant 
portion  of  his  book. 

In  the  first  part,  which  is  styled  "  Beconstruction,"  be  advances  some 
pertinent  snggeitions,  such  as  bis  remarks  on  tiie  misleading  unreality 
of  the  severanoe  between  producers  and  consumers,  which  is  suggested 
by  the  familiar  division  of  systematic  text-books  into  separate  sections, 
treating  of  the  production  of  wealth  as  if  it  were  a  process  preliminary 
to  and  not  simultaDeoue  with  that  of  exchange  and  that  of  distribution. 
He  hints,  too,  here  at  an  instructive  consideration  which  he  develops 
more  fully  hter,  both  in  his  second  and  in  his  third  and  final  part.  la 
the  former,  in  answer  to  Adam  Smith,  he  contends  that  it  is  not  alone, 
or,  indeed,  especially  in  agriculture,  that  natnre  works  along  with  man  ; 
and  in  the  latter  he  maintains  that  it  is  from  this  large  and  effective 
co-operation  of  the  forces  of  natnre  with  "  fixed  capital"  that  a  true 
"  BUrploa  "  arises.  The  possessors  of  this  capital  are,  he  urges,  thus 
able  to  "  exploit "  those  who  do  not  poBsesB  it.  So  much  of  truth,  it  is 
curious  to  notice,  attaches  in  his  opinion  to  a  well-known  thesis  of  Karl 
Marx,  although  Mr.  Crozier  would  argue  that  Marx  oonoeiTed  the 
position  wrongly,  and  explained  the  deteils  of  the  process  incorrectly. 
He  does  not,  however,  adopt  the  view  entertained  by  Walker  and  others 
of  the  work  of  the  entrepreneur,  but  regards  his  importance  in  pro- 
duction as  exaggerated  by  these  writers.  This  instence  may  serve  as 
an  appropriate  sample  of  his  independence  of  attitude.  His  metephor 
of  the  "  wheel  of  wealth,"  appropriate  and  suggestive  as  it  ie,  forms 
Boaroely  so  original  a  contribution  to  the  *' reconstmotion "  of  new 
principles  of  economics  in  place  of  the  old  discredited  "  orthodox  " 
dogmas  as  he  conceives.  In  intention,  at  least,  the  idea  is  not  very 
distinct  from  that  substitution  of  a"fiow"tor  a  "  fund  "  which  has 
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been  f»Toured  b;  tome  modern  eoonomiata,  even  of  that  Urge  elmu 
which  is  condemned  hj  Mr.  Crosier.  It  hu,  indeed,  been  oonneeted 
apeoikllj  with  theoriea  of  wegea,  bnt  the  notion  hu  been  extended  to 
other  depBTtments  of  eoonomio  theory.  And  ftgun,  while  it  is  tme 
thkt  the  oonAumption  of  wealth,  whioh  Mr.  Crosier  would  prmaoia  to  k 
poiition  eqnsl  or  auperior  to  th&t  of  production,  wu  compuKtiTelf 
negleeted  bj  the  older  exponents  of  the  **  orthodox  "  economj,  it  hu 
filled  *  larger  plaoe  in  the  echemes  of  later  **  academic  "  writers  than 
Mr.  Oroaier  is  disposed  to  recognise.  He  appears  to  share  with  Mr. 
Qobaon,  who,  he  holda,  has  alone  ezponnded  the  tme  doctrine  on  the 
subject,  the  questionable  tenet  which  resta  virtnall;  on  an  identification 
of  **  saving  "  with  **  hoarding."  But  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show 
that  eTen  the  older  eoonomiata  were  as  leadj  to  allow  aa  Mr.  Crosier 
himself  is  eager  to  contend  that  "  saving  "  bj  capitaliata  of  the  ordinarj 
pattern  involved  "  consumption."  Mr.  Crosier,  aa  I  believe,  snirenden 
the  key  of  the  position  when  he  explains  that  the  oonsumption  which 
he  postnlatea  as  oeoeaaary  to  "saving"  need  oulj  be  oonsumption  bj 
somebodf  somewhere,  poisiblj  other  than  those  engaged  in  saving,  bnt 
possiblj  also  those  identical  individuals.  To  "  fixed  capital "  he  gives 
a  larger  extension  than  the  aense  in  which  the  term  has  nsoallj  been 
employed.  Bat  the  metaphor  of  the  rigid  stick  of  limited  length,  from 
which  the  more  you  remove,  the  leas  you  leave,  is  no  inapt  repreeenta- 
tion  of  certain  oharaoteristio  erroneous  w  miaoonoeived  opinioos  of  the 
"  orthodox  "  economiata ;  and  it  is  contrasted  effectively  bj  Mr.  Crosier 
with  the  revolving  wheel 

In  the  third  part  of  his  book,  whioh  is  s^led  *'  Critical  and 
Historical,"  he  visits  with  a  oondemnation  no  less  stringent  and  oom- 
prehenaire  than  that  which  he  has  in  his  first  part  directed  against  the 
"  orthodox  "  economists  thaae  later  "  academical "  writers,  who  &rs,  he 
holds,  their  tme  lineal  descendants.  For,  with  some  differences,  tbej 
have,  he  urges,  fallen  into  the  aame  characteriatio  errora.  Bnt  here, 
once  more,  Mr,  Crosier  challengea  disagreement  bj  big  controvaraial 
ardour.  It  is  possible  to  endorse  his  opinion  that  the  *'  dynamical "  point 
of  view  is  more  important  in  economics  than  the  "statical,"  and  to 
aaaent  to  the  statement  that  both  Frofeaaor  Marshall  in  this  oonntiy  and 
Professor  J.  B.  Clark  in  the  United  States  have  devoted  their  strengtli, 
hitherto,  to  the  exposition  of  the  latter  aspect  of  the  dual  problem.  A 
**  reconstraction  "  of  the  science  of  political  economy  "  on  the  lines  of 
modem  evolution  "  would  oertainiy  appear  to  require  the  prominence 
of  djnamioal  cooceptiona.  But  Mr.  Crozier  in  his  own  essays  at  this 
new  work  is  not  conapicuonaly  anooeasful.  His  movements  appear  to 
be  tentative  rather  than  saoure,  and  to  suggeat  that  he  is  experimentallj 
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feeling  his  wftjr  in  k  etnuge  country.  He  disappoints  expectations 
which  might  legitimately  have  been  aroosed  by  earlier  ntteranoea. 
And  at  the  end  of  the  diaoassion  an  nueasy  Biupioion  may  haant  the 
attentive  reader  that  he  has  been  introduced  to  nothing  very  novel,  but, 
after  all,  has  been  put  off  with  something  like  obvioas  eommonplace. 

Under  these  circumstances,  wliich  are  not  perhaps  surprising,  it  is 
impossible  to  regard  as  satisfactory  Mr.  Croeier's  curt  dismissal  of 
FrafesBor  Marshall.  For  he  acknowledges  that  that  distinguished 
writer,  in  his  apt  comparison  of  production  and  consumption  to  the 
upper  and  lower  blades  of  a  pair  of  scissorB,  which  perform  their 
work  not  singly  but  in  combination,  exhibited  an  insight,  foreign  to 
Jerons  or  his  predecessors,  into  the  true  conception  of  the  relations 
of  production  and  consumption.  But,  he  maintains,  Frofeeeor  Marshall 
did  not  follow  up  the  glimpse  thus  momentarily  caught.  It  was  left 
for  Mr.  Hobson  to  supply  the  full  and  correct  exposition.  In  this 
account  he  renders  scant  jnstice  to  a  writer,  the  main  text  of  whose 
disoonree  is  the  mutual  interaction  of  forces  mutually  determined  and 
determining.  Mr.  Crozier's  own  sermou  on  this  theme  is  not  more 
impressive  than  Frofessor  Marshall's  previous  exhortations,  I  think, 
indeed,  that  Mr.  Cnnier  underrates  the  strength  of  the  general 
tendency  of  academic  economic  thought  from  Jevons  onwards  to 
emphasize  the  consumption  of  wealth,  although  his  acumen  enables 
him  to  place  his  finger  on  certain  defects  in  Jevons*  statement,  and, 
in  criticizing  Dr.  Bohm  Bawerk,  he  exhibita  a  dialectical  ability  equal 
to  that  possessed  by  the  Austrian  economist  himself.  But  I  venture 
to  hold,  thongh  I  may  be  wrong  in  the  belief,  that  Mr.  Crosier  has 
not  been  at  the  same  puns  to  understand  Frofessor  Marshall  as  he 
has  bestowed  on  the  other  writers  whom  he  assails,  and  for  that  reason 
has  failed  to  render  him  full  justice. 

This  conception  of  mutually  determined  and  determining  forces  which 
Professor  Marshall  has  emphasized  is  a  debt  which  economic  specula- 
tion owes  largely,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  matliemaUcal  treatment  of 
theory.  But  I  at  least  am  not  anxious  to  disagree  with  much  of  the 
criticism  passed  by  Mr.  Crozier  on  the  use  or  abuse  to  which  mathe- 
matical methods  of  study  may  be  put.  X  adopt  his  view  of  the  necessary 
limitations  to  which  the  application  of  mathematioB  to  economics  is 
subject.  I  think  that  those  limitations  are  in  danger  of  being  passed 
by  recent  writers,  I  hold  that  the  mathematical  treatment  is  open 
to  an  objection  which  Mr.  Croxier  himself  rather  hiuta  than  states.  It 
is  only  too  possible  for  abstract  speculation,  withdrawn  from  constant 
contact  with  concrete  fact,  to  use  what  is  necessarily  subjective  as  if  it 
afforded  an  adequate  explanation  or  interpretation  of  what  la  on  the 
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oontnry  objeotlTs,  and  to  oonfonnd  the  mentftt  representation  of  things 
with  the  actiud  thiagg  tbenuelves.  I  out  euilf  conceive  that  dexteront 
manipnlatora  of  mathenuttioal  nicetiea  may  entertain  the  illasiTfl  feeliog 
that  thej  have  aolred  a  rough  practical  problem  becanae  they  hare 
applied  to  its  solntion  an  initrnment  of  refined  elaboration.  The  seme 
of  powtff  imparted  hj  the  akilfal  emploTinent  of  a  delicate  piece  of 
snbtle  and  intricate  meehaniam  maj  readily  engender  a  fallatuoDi 
confidence.  Bnt  it  is  cnriona  to  find  that  Mr.  Crosier,  while  rejecting 
the  psychological  apparatus  of  marginal  increments  and  decrements, 
employs  aimilar  expressions  or  identical  ideas  as  the  last  words  in  his 
account  of  oertun  economic  phenomena  (snoh  as  the  causes  fixing  the 
rate  of  interest)  when  they  have  been  "put  npon"  hia  favourite 
"  wheeL"  His  contention,  howeveri  that  rent,  wages,  and  profits  tend 
in  the  actual  world,  not  to  equality,  bnt  inequality,  is  original  and  per- 
suasive, and  the  staves  which  he  lays  on  the  iuflnence  of  combination  is 
justified,  although  this  potent  force  had  been  already  emphasised,  in  a 
less  degree,  by  the  more  recent  of  "  academical "  economists. 

On  the  fiscal  question,  to  which  Part  n.  of  the  book  is  devoted, 
I  find  myself  more  fully  and  oontinuously  in  accord  with  Mr.  Croaier, 
although  I  reach  some  of  his  conclusions  by  a  di^rent  route  from  that 
by  which  he  has  travelled.  It  is  certainly  ingenious  to  connect  Adam 
Smith's  advocacy  of  free  trade  with  his  peculiar  ooneeption  of  the 
hierarchy  of  the  various  modes  of  employing  capital,  and  then 
to  point  out  that  the  modem  tna  trader  rejects  that  hierarchy. 
The  comparison  of  the  argument  used  by  Mr.  Figon  on  the  ant&- 
matie  inflnenee  exercised  npon  the  relation  between  the  imports 
and  the  exports  of  a  country  by  the  passage  inward  and  outward  of 
gold,  and  of  the  similar  less  extensive  contentions  put  forward  by  otfa« 
writers  about  the  corrective  self-adjusting  action  of  the  foreign 
exchanges,  to  the  medieval  fancies  of  perpetual  motion,  is  not  unjust, 
and  is  felicitous.  The  distinction  drawn  by  Mr.  Croaier  between  the 
effects  of  an  ontpnt  of  fresh  gold  from  the  mines  distribnted  throughoni 
the  world,  and  the  ordinary  movements  of  buUion  from  conatry  to 
oonntry,  nndiatnrbed  by  this  new  factor,  is,  I  believe,  correct  and 
pertinent.  In  the  expositions  generally  given  by  the  older  economists 
the  distribntioQ  of  the  precious  metals  between  diffbrent  countries  was, 
in  order  of  treatment,  placed  subsequently  to  the  discussion  of  intv- 
national  trade  and  value,  and  regarded  as  a  distinct  additional  element 
In  the  problem  ;  and  Mr.  Figon  has,  I  think,  andnly  strsoned  the  oldci 
conception  by  the  use  to  which  he  has  put  it  for  the  purpose  of  this 
special  oontraversy.  Mr.  Crosier  is,  in  my  judgment,  justified  in  hi« 
unfriendly  characterisation  of  the  "  esoteric  "  doctrine,  which  poetnlates 
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the  sxistenoe  of  nn  inexhaiutible  store  of  wealth  belonging  to  the 
world  in  oommon,  on  whioh  $ia  nnlimited  drein  can  be  for  ever  made 
snoceBsfiilljr  bj  difi^nt  uatiout.  But,  while  I  agree  with  his  oon- 
olniions,  I  do  not  agree  with  all  the  reasoning  by  which  he  reaches 
them.  For  through  a  large  part  of  the  discnasion  he  appears  to  me  to 
be  uung  the  term  "prices"  where  he  should  more  properly  have 
employed  the  expression  "  values  "  ;  and  the  validity  of  his  argument, 
u  he  states  it,  is,  I  think,  affdoted  prejudicially  by  this  misuse.  Nor 
does  it  seem  to  me  to  be  wholly  legitimate  to  link  Adam  Smith's 
euforoement  of  free  trade  indissolubly  with  his  order  of  the  employ- 
ments of  capital,  and  to  argue  that  it  stands  or  falls  with  that. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  with  Mr.  Crozier's  distinction  between  "  oom- 
plementary  '*  and  "  competitive  "  exchange,  of  which  the  former  is  alone 
advantageons  to  both  parties,  and  the  latter  is  the  very  reverse  to  the  one 
or  the  other  ;  with  hie  contrast  between  the  momentary  passing  con- 
ditions of  the  exchanges  of  goods,  which  are  rejnvsented  in  comparisons 
of  present  exports  and  imports,  and  the  more  pennanent  and  important 
influences  arising  from  the  possession,  conscious  development,  and 
jealous  custody  of  the  instruments  of  prodnotion  ;  with  his  argument 
that  what  is  for  the  good  of  the  world  as  a  whole  is  not  necessarily 
good  for  every  independent  nation  in  Uie  existing  state  of  civilisation  ; 
—I  onreservadly  agree.  Economic  theory  appears  to  me  to  need  revision 
in  the  light  of  considerations  such  as  these ;  and  I  think  that  Mr. 
Crozier  has  pursued  the  only  satisfactory  course  by  digging  down  to 
the  foundations.  Treated  thus,  I  cannot  see  that  the  crucial  question 
between  free  trade  and  protection  can  be  answered  otherwise  than  in 
the  way  in  whioh  he  here  replies.  It  is  in  my  opinion  idle  trifling  to 
nrge  that,  while  free  trade  is  an  ideal  for  the  future,  protection  is  the 
best  policy  to  pursue  at  present.  For,  with  universal  free  trade,  an 
increase  in  the  total  wealth  of  the  world  might  still  coexist  with,  and 
in  foot  involve,  the  sacriflce  of  some  among  the  oonstituent  nations  of 
that  world.  This,  as  Mr.  Crosier  shows,  obviously  happens  within 
those  areas  where  free  trade  now  prevails.  The  interests  of  certain 
difltricts  in  a  country,  or  of  certain  classes  in  a  community,  are  neoes- 
sauly  subordinated  to  those  of  others.  So  long,  therefore,  as  inde- 
pendent  nations  exist,  it  is  arguable  that  injury  wrought  to  one  of 
them  may  mean,  not  a  gain,  but  a  loss  to  civilization  as  a  whole,  Mr. 
Crozier  admits  frankly  that  protection  may  bring  poUtical  corraption 
in  its  train ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  the  only  effective  means,  under 
certain  not  unusual  circumstances,  of  ensuring  economic  growth  or  even 
of  preserving  a  separate  national  existence.  Hence,  although,  as  he 
acknowledges  in  his  preface,  he  fears  that  he  will "  outrun  the  sympathy 
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of  th«  hudimt  uid  moat  thoroughgoing  of  protectioniitfl,"  he  has  oob- 
■idered  reuoiu  for  his  faith.  He  hu  rendered  a  service  to  the  cause 
of  troth  by  giving  candid  fnll  expreseion  to  thoae  powerfnl  raaeona. 

L.  L.  Pbick. 

THE  FAMILY.    B7  Huxir  Bo&urQUST.    [vi.,  314  pp.    Crown 
Sto.     8*.  6d.  net     Maomillan.     London,  1906.} 
Mrs.  Bounqnet's  vtaAj  of  the  family  in  prehistoric  and  hiaUric 
times  is  evidently  based  on  wide  reading,  and  is  written  with  the 
anthoress's  well-knowa  ease  and  clearnesi.    The  book  is  most  in- 
teresting where  it  deals  with  subjects  remote  and  piotnresqne,  tmt 
is  less  sncoeesfnl  in  treating  of  modem  conditions.     Mrs.  Boaanqoet 
tries  to  show  tliat  the  modern  family,  liaving  lost  the  stability  that 
comes  from  the  possession  of  or  attachment  to  a  piece  of  gronod, 
can  and  does  regain  that  stability  by  "  continoity  of  work ; "  that  is 
to  say,  by  adhering  to  the  same  occupation  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration.      In  support  of  this  theory,  Mrs.  Bosanqnet  brings  fcM-ward 
recorded  instances  of  industrial  occapations  descending  from  fathw  to 
son,  and  she  quotes  the  great  banking  and  commercial  houses,  aod  the 
fact  that  the  sons  of  professional  men  generally  enter  one  or  otba 
profession  themselres,  as  being  instanoos  of  "  oontinnity."    No  doobt 
there  are  many  such  cases — it  would  be  strange  if  there  were  not ;  bat 
one  rather  doubts  whether  such  oontinnity  is  a  general  characteristic 
or  oonoomitant  of  snooess.     One  of  the  most  remarkable  feataree  of 
our  social  life  is  surely  the  tendency  which  so  many  families  show  to 
move  either  up  or  down,  instead  of  remaining  in  their  original  grade. 
As  Hansen  shows  in  his  interesting  book,  Drei  BevSlkemngtst^em, 
the  most  energetic  and  successful  brain-workers  are  often  sepaiated 
by  only  a  generation  or  two  from  the  artisan  or  agricultnral  ohua. 
On  the  other  hand,  how  often  the  sons  of  anoccBsfiil  men  seem  to  be 
born  a  little  tired,  a  little  bored,  content  to  live  on  inherited  aanuDge, 
and  without  interest  in  the  technique  or  organization  of  their  bade. 
Mis.  Bosanquet  is  impressed — who  is  not  F — by  the  msgnificeat  per- 
sistence of  ancestor-worship  and  family  tradition  in  Japao,  and  aha 
would  fain  see  equal  weight  given  among  ourselves  to  the  traditi«Ki3 
of  the  family  in  determining  the  ethics  and  efficiency  of  its  members. 
Bat  very  few  Englishmen  ontside  the  aristocracy  know  much  of  theii 
family  history,  and  among  the  aristocracy  it  is  doubtful  whetlier  a 
large  proportion  would  find  very  edifying  food  for  their  moral  mod 
intellectual  life  in  studying  tiie  deeds  of  the  dead.    In  manoal  work 
the  tradition  of  what  was  great  in  medinval  times  seems   to   be 
almost  irretrievably  lost — mora'i  the  pity — and  the  most  characteriatie 
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indnitarifls  of  onr  time,  tkoie  of  the  great  engineering  group,  can  have 
little  tradition,  for  the  simple  reason  that  so  mnch  of  the  work  is 
qnite  new.  Sorely  the  fntare  is  for  most  of  na  a  more  compelling 
inspiration  than  the  put 

It  ia  diffionlt  to  understand  why  Mrs.  Bosanqaet  says  in  her 
Frstaoe  that  little  attention  b  girea  to  the  subject  of  the  family. 
Reports  and  inquiries  into  the  condition  of  the  people,  so  far  as  mj 
own  reading  goes,  are  generallj  full  of  references  to  the  familj,  and 
to  the  effects  of  the  industrial  revolution  on  the  oonstitntion  of  the 
home,  the  employment  of  women  and  cliildren,  and  so  forth.  It  iB 
curious  that  Mrs.  Bosanquet  should  have  made  so  little  use  of  this 
material.  Even  the  sweated  trades,  where  oftea  the  family  is  reallj 
the  industrial  unit,  are  dismissed  with  a  passing  reference  to  "  degene- 
rate types."  It  is  possible  to  agree  with  Mrs.  Bosanquet  that  the  family 
is  a  necessary  and  admirable  institution,  and  yet  not  to  take  quite  so 
optimistie  a  view  of  its  organization  at  a  particular  point  of  time  and 
spaoe  as  she  does.  For  instance,  she  thinks  nothing  but  the  respon- 
sibilities of  family  life  will  ever  raise  the  average  man  "  to  his  full 
degree  of  effiGieuoy."  If  efficiency  means  the  qualities  that  are  best 
paid,  this  is  quite  true.  The  family  man  is  generally  committed  to 
choose  the  most  remunerative  work  he  can  get,  for  the  sake  of  hie 
children.  But  if  he  can  get  better  remnneration  by  increased  adver- 
tising, for  instance,  than  he  can  by  minute  and  careful  study  into  the 
technique  of  his  work,  he  will  have  an  overwhelming  motive  (under 
competitive  conditions)  to  spend  the  money  in  advertising,  and  eacrifioe 
his  scientific  cnriodty.  The  best  business  is  not  always  the  best  work. 
Again,  Mrs.  Bosanquet  is  in  her  happiest  vein  in  showing  how  the 
family  arises  for  the  protection  of  offspring,  as  naturally  as  the  plant 
flheathes  its  bnd,  and  she  fears  State  intervention  and  **  artificial  insti- 
tutions "  will  injure  that  protection.  Bat  surely  the  principle  of 
association  is  as  "  natural "  as  the  family  itself ;  and  what  is  the  State 
but  a  farther  development  of  the  principle  of  association  ?  Why  should 
not  a  community  use  its  best  thought  and  oare  for  the  good  of  all  P 
The  day  is  past  when  the  family  could  exist  as  an  independent  anit, 
socially  or  industrially ;  it  has  now  to  seek  a  more  organic  relation 
with  the  community,  as  a  condition  of  its  own  existence.  Surely  the 
vital  problem  of  the  present  time  is  to  protect  the  family,  not  from  the 
State,  but  from  itself  :  among  the  working  classes,  from  the  need  and 
recklessness  that  makes  them  aaorifioe  their  children's  future  for  bread  ; 
among  the  wealthy  classes,  from  the  selfish  isolation  and  exduslveness 
that  wastes  bo  mach  latent  power. 

The  Family  has  no  index ;  and  it  has  a  terrible  number  of  capital 
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F'b.  *'  Tke  FmdUj  "  I  nn  andenUnd ;  but  why  a  FMnilj,  rich 
Familiea,  poor  Fwnilies  ?  Otherwise  the  book  is  printed  uid  pto- 
dnoed  with  kU  the  exoellenoe  one  expects  from  Its  pablishers. 

B,  L.  Hdtchirs. 

LES  LOIS  D'AgSmtANCE  ODTBlfiBE  k  L'^TBANGER. 
HI.  Assaranoa  oontre  l*lDvalidit^.  Denxi^e  partie.  Pu 
Mahkicx  Bxixoh,  Ing^nieor  §,a  Corps  des  MioeB.  [v.,  715  pp. 
Large  8to,     18  tn.    BouBaean.    Paris,  1906.] 

This  Tolnme — the  ninth  of  the  series,  which  it  is  aimoiiDced  thu 
the  tenth,  to  follow  shortly,  is  to  oonolnda — is  not  the  least  interesting 
of  this  well-edited  collection.     It  deals  with  provident  insuraiwe,  or 
else  State  pensions,  applying  to  cases  of  what  the  6«rman8  have  rarj 
oomprehenBiTely  called  **  invalidity,"    that  is,  disablement   of   any 
description  whatever  exoept  accident — be  it  old  age,  or  illness,  or 
decay.    Even  so  the  author  is  not  able  to  keep  his  matter  strictly 
within  the  bounds  which  he  has  set  himself,  for  he  is  nec^narily 
driven  into  giving  the  substance  of  the  new  measure  proposed  in 
Austria,  which  is  to  weld  all  Stats -asaisted  workmen's  insoranoe  into 
one.    A  similar  ooQEolidating  reform,  in  favour  of  which  there  is  wy 
much  to  be  said,  seems  abready  praotioally  decided  npon  in  Germany. 
Apart  from  this  matter,  the  volame  reviews  the  action  thns  far  taken, 
with  or  without  the  resnlt  of  legislation  actually  passed,  in  Belgium, 
Denmark,  Spun,  Italy,  Norway,  Sweden,  the  Netherlands,  Boamania, 
BuBsia,  Servia,  Switzerland,  and  the  United  Kingdom.    The  United 
Kingdom  may  be  thought  to  have  been  dealt  with  in  a  rathar  step- 
motherly fashion.     For  we  hare,  at  any  rate,  some  old  age  insuruiee 
by  friendly  sodetieB  and  trade  unions  (about  £200,000  a  year  by  the 
latter},  of  which  the  author  says  nothing.    And  when  he  writea  about 
the  attempts  made  to  foroe  State-asslBted  old  age  pensions  npon  Par- 
liament, he  might  have  spared  a  few  vords  for  our  Old  A£«  Peu- 
sions   Committee,   which,  while   doing   its  best  to  promote    purely 
provident  old  age  peuaions  insurance,  opposes  on  principle  aoy  drafts 
to  be  made  upon  tax-raised  funds.    Two  noteworthy  items  m  the 
volume  are  the  accounts  severally  of  the  Austrian  minera*  provident 
Booieties,  and  of  the  State-assisted  inaoiance  Bcheme  of  Nouob&tel- 
These  are  both  of  great  interest.    Belgium  has  aince  1900  followed  i& 
the  wake  of  other  continental  countries,  voting  15,000,000  fr&aos  aztd 
more  annually  towards  State-regulated  old  age  peusione.    The  Iti^lian 
scheme,  in  the  promotion  and  application  of  which  the  savings  banks 
and  some  people's  banks  have  played  a  leading  part,   is   like-wiae 
intereBting.      It  represents   an    attempt    to   give  an  equivalent    for 
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Gemutn  St&te-uded  old  ftge  pensions  without  hesT^  drafts  npon  State 
funds,  which  cannot  in  Italy  stand  much  strain,  while  maintaining  a 
qualified  principle  of  provident  self -help.  In  the  other  countries  noticed 
State-regulated  old  age  and  invalidity  insurance  is  still  for  the  most  part 
in  a  state  of  /lAXi^w.  There  are,  as  in  preceding  volumes,  bulky 
"  annexes,"  filling  812  pages,  giving  the  exact  text  (in  French)  of 
laws  and  regulations  in  force. 

The  great  value  to  students  and  legislators  of  this  very  aeourate 
review  of  legislation  becomes  plainly  apparent  now  that  the  series 
approaches  its  close  and  admits  of  an  appreciation  of  the  wealth  of 
material  which  it  contains. 

HXNST   W.  "ffOLFr. 

LES      ANTAGONISMES       £CONOMIQUES  —  INTBIGUE, 
CATASTHOPHE     ET     DENOUEMENT      DU     DBAME 
SOCIAL.     Par  Otto  Effbbtz.     Avec  une  Introduction,  par 
OHABI.BS  Andlbb,  Hattre  de  Oonf^renoes  &  la  Faculty  des  Lettres 
de  Paris.     [xxriL,  566  pp.      Svo.     12  frs.    Giard  et  Bri^e. 
Paris,  1906.] 
Herr  Bffertz  is  a  Marxist  who  has  found  Marxism  wanting.  Headmits 
its  premisses.    The  world  is  bad.    There  are  oppression,  injustice,  and 
fraud  to  be  met  with  at  all  points.    "  There  is  not  a  dollar  which  has  not 
the  smell  of  wickedness  attaching  to  it."    And  the  cause  is,  that  there 
is — as  the  title  of  the  present  book  proclaims — economic  antagonism 
everywhere  among  producing  forces.    To  go  baak  to  Paley's  famous 
aimile :  Here  is  a  watch ;  others  look  into  it  and  find  its  mechanism 
moat  ingeniouB  ;  power  and  resistance  are  so  admirably  adjusted  and 
so  nicely  bolanoed  as  to  produce  useful  trustworthy  movement.    Herr 
EfibrtE   finds   in    it  nothing  but  noxious  "antagonism"   among  the 
various  parts.    Wheel  hinders  wlieel.   And  there  is  that  plaguey  spring 
Btopping  the  free  rotation  of  the  wheel  I   It  must  be  got  rid  of.   "The 
mannfaatnrer  exploits  the  workman,  and  is  in  his  torn  exploited  by 
the  banker."    It  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  the  author  that 
without  the  manufacturer  the  workman  might  find  himself  even  worse 
a£F,  and  so  might  the  manufacturer  without  the  banker.     There  is 
downright  Indicroua  overdrawing  in  the  picture  which  Herr  Efibrtx 
here  presents.     All  this  is  designed  to  establish  the  necessity  of 
flooialism,  which   is  supposed   to   eradicate   antagonism.      However, 
socialism  as  now  tanght  Herr  ESbrtz  finds  to  be  open  to  other  objec- 
tions.   It  could  not  possibly  work  in  practice.     More  porticolarly  is 
it  wrong  in  assuming  labour  to  be  the  one  sole  factor  in  production. 
And  to  bring  it  round  to  the  truth,  acting  on  a  hint  thrown  out  by 
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Sir  Villiun  Petty  Kgea  «go,  Hen  Efferts  e&Us  in  phyeiocratic  doctrioe 
to  help  him,  aod  bues  upon  it,  blended  vitli  modern  eociftliam,  his 
own  ingenioiu  "  ponophTsiocntio  STatem,"  the  name  of  which  describee 
its  character.  The  primary  facton  of  production,  according  to  this 
new  theory,  are  twth  ** labour"  and  "the  soil,"  M.  Andler,  more 
aptly  than  enconragingly,  terms  this  a  sort  of  economic  "  bimetalliam." 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  skilfol  argnment  exhibited  in  the  advocacy 
of  this  neir  theory.  The  pages  bristle  with  algebraic  (ormalas,  most 
of  which  take  the  shape  of  equations.  There  is  also  a  great  deal  of 
picturesque  illnstration,  scarcely  erring  on  the  side  of  sobriety,  and 
rather  too  mnch  apophthegm.  However,  when  all  is  said,  the  novel 
system  leaves  a  great  deal  undetermined,  and  does  not  seem  to  lead  to 
any  final  point.  Gierman  economists  have,  as  the  author  himaelf 
relates,  rejected  his  offering  nnanimously,  and  almost  with  scorn. 
However,  the  Faculty  of  Letters  of  Paris  has  received  a  thesis  baaed 
upon  it  tumma  e%m  iavde.  And  M.  Andler,  in  his  preface — and 
even  the  staunchly  anti-socialist  Monde  Economique  of  Professor 
Beauregard — declares  that  "Herr  Bffbrts's  theory  must  undoubtedly 
take  rank  among  the  classical  systems  of  political  economy." 

So  be  it.  But  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  judgement  British  econo- 
mists will  pronODuce  upon  it 

Hbhbt  W.  Wour. 

THE  TAXATION  OF  THE  UQUOB  TEADE.      By  Jos«ph 
BowKTBix  and  Abthub   Shsbwbll.     Vol.  i.,  Pablio-bouaes, 
Hotels,  Bestaurants,  Theatres,  Railway  Bars,  and  Clubs,     [xxii., 
537  pp.    8vo.    lOf.  6d.  net.    Macmillan.    London,  1906.] 
We  have  been  led  to  expect  thorough  workmanship  in  any  inwee- 
tigation  undertaken  by  Messrs.  Bowntree  and  Sherwell,  and  certeinly 
no  one  should  feel  disappointed  with  the  present  volume  in  this  respect. 
Indeed,  if  any  one  is  inclined  to  be  hypercritical,  it  might  be  suggested 
that  the  authors'  general  scheme  is  planned  on  too  elaborate   and 
extensive  a  scale.     Their  object  is  to  make  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  taxation  of  the  liquor  trade,  and  this  volume  Is  only  the  first  of 
three  which  are  in  preparation.    It  deals  mainly  with  taxation  tks  it 
falls  upon  the  publican,  in  respect  of  public-houses,  hotels,  rest&ar&nta, 
theatres,  rulway  bars,  and  clubs.     The  second  volume  will  deaj.   vrith 
the  rest  of  the  retail  and  wboksale  liquor  ticenoes,  and  tite  third  -volmy^ 
will  make  a  detailed  examination  of  the  beer  and  spirit  duties. 

The  anthors  begin  with  a  historical  sketch  of  the  ori^  and  develop- 
ment of  our  present  licensing  system.  They  then  proceed  to  ahow  that 
the  existing  scale  of  taxation  is  both  inadequate  and  anom^ooa   ^mi 
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endeftTonr  to  emphasue  their  point  by  pArticiiUr  comparuoDB  with 
the  various  BtandvdB  of  lioeuce  daties  in  th«  Colonies  and  America. 
No  lesB  than  thirty  diagrams  are  provided,  moBtly  in  ootoara,  to 
illaetrato  in  grapliio  foim  the  statistical  ooncloaionB  arrived  at  in  the 
text  Id  ohap.  xil.  the  resonroefi  of  the  trade  are  considered  with  a 
view  to  itfl  capacity  to  bear  additional  taxadon,  and  it  is  argned  that 
"  whatever  inoreaae  in  the  taxation  of  beer  and  Bpirils  has  taken  place 
since  1880,  the  limit  of  taxable  capacity  is  far  from  reached,  and  that, 
in  faot,  (he  trade  has  received  important  ooncessions  from  the  nation 
for  which  the  community  has  received  no  fair  return"  (p.  441). 

A  further  anomaly  is  connected  with  the  exemption  of  olnbs  from 
the  payment  of  licence  duties  (ohap.  xiii.).  The  figures  given  for 
£40  olnbs  in  England  and  Wales  show  that,  with  a  total  membership 
of  168,327,  or  an  average  of  302  per  club,  their  aggregate  takings  for 
refreshments  in  a  single  year  amounted  to  £431,323,  or  an  average  of 
£800  per  club.  At  the  present  moment  the  registration  fee  of  five 
shillings  only  brings  in  a  revenue  of  £135  from  these  £40  clubs,  while 
the  imposition  of  a  5  per  cent,  tax  on  their  sales  of  liquor  would 
produce  something  over  £21,000  a  year. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  a  fair  case  can  be  made  out  for  increased 
taxation  of  the  liquor  trade.  "Taking  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  number  of  public-houses  has  fallen  from  96,727  in  1681 
to  91,502  in  1904 — a  decrease  of  6225,  or  5'4  per  cent.  Meantime 
the  population  has  increased  from  leas  than  35,000,000  to  nearly 
43,000,000,  an  increase  of  28  per  cent.  The  estimated  national  ex- 
penditure upon  alooholia  beverages  has  also  increased  during  the  same 
period  by  at  least  £23,000,000,  or  16  per  cent.  That  is  to  say,  despite 
a  marked  deereate  in  the  number  of  public-houses  and  a  marked  increage 
in  the  population,  and  in  the  national  expenditure  upon  alcohol,  the 
scale  of  licence  taxation  ramuns  as  it  was  in  1880  "  (p.  474). 

On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  remembered  that,  as  compared  widi 
the  United  States,  though  our  licence  duties  are  relatively  lower  (6^ 
per  gallon  of  absolute  alcohol  as  compared  with  3«.  4^  in  America  for 
the  year  1896),  our  eioise  revenue  from  beer  and  spirit  duties  is  higher 
(7».  9d,  against  6f.  9^).  On  the  existing  scale  of  9t.  Id,  per  gallon, 
the  total  revenue  from  liquor  taxation  in  the  United  Kingdom  amounts 
to  £40,603,000 ;  whereas,  if  we  applied  the  Massachusetts  scale  of 
1  It.  2|<f.  per  gallon,  it  would  mean  an  additional  revenue  of  £9,597,000. 

The  chief  practical  suggestionB  of  Messrs.  Bowntree  and  Sherwell 
are — (a)  "  That  it  is  in  the  interests  of  revenue  and  of  temperance 
to  sobstituto  for  the  present  basis  of  texation  a  system  of  public 
tender  whereby  the  monopoly  value  of  licences  may  be  automatically 
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detenniDed,  Mid  the  rDoarraDce  of  the  compeomtion  difflfinlfy  be  pro- 
veoted."  And  (b)  "  Thftt  aa  a  first  etep  towards  the  recovery  of  the 
fall  monopoly  valnea  of  lioences,  and  aa  a  means  of  secnring  to  the 
State  fall  and  absolnte  control  over  all  lioenoes,  a  time-notice  shonld 
be  giren  to  all  holders  of  existing  lieenoee  in  final  and  definitiTe 
settleraent  of  all  claims  to  '  equitable  ooasideration ' "  (p.  509). 

J.  Cabteb. 

THE  SOCIOLOGICAL  THEORY  OF  CAPITAL.  (Eeprint  of 
Nev  PriLoiples  of  Political  Eoonomy,  1834.)  By  John  Bae. 
Edited  by  Chablis  Wuithxt  Uixtsb,  Ph.D.  [New  Tco-k. 
MacmillaD,  1905.] 

This  is  not  merely  a  reprint  of  Bae's  work  on  Capital,  for  the 
whole  book  has  been  recast  by  Professor  Mixter,  wbo  has  also  added 
a  biographical  sketch  of  the  antbor,  and  some  explanatory  notes.  It 
was  necessary  to  change  the  form  of  the  original  book,  bnt  even  now 
it  cannot  be  regarded  aa  satisfactory.  The  title  is  more  concise  than 
formerly,  but  it  doea  not  give  a  just  idea  of  the  oontents ;  while  the 
relegation  of  certain  long  chapters,  dealing  with  criticisms  of  Adam 
Smithf  to  the  Appendix,  may  make  the  beginning  of  the  book  lees 
deterrent,  but  cannot  anoceed  in  nuking  of  it  an  harmonious  whole. 
The  editor  has  done  his  work  with  care,  and  has  been  moet  oon- 
BCientions  in  explaining  the  extent  of  his  alterationa ;  bnt  the  book 
is  atill  an  unwieldy  one,  covering  many  subjects,  and  containing 
chapters  of  disproportionate  lengths.  Besides  this,  parts  of  it  are 
written  in  a  calm,  logical  tone ;  parts  of  it  are  controversial  in  cha- 
racter ;  there  are  many  repetitiona ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  lacks  con- 
centration, though,  aoattered  among  its  pages,  are  many  valnable 
thonghta. 

This  want  of  concentration  is  the  defect  of  all  Bae's  work.  He 
was  an  able,  but  an  ineffective  writer,  who  left  much  of  his  work 
unfiniahed,  and  whose  laborioos  style  is  unconvincing.  His  life  vras 
a  hard  one,  and  oonllnaed  failure  evidently  embittered  him.  Uadv 
more  favourable  ciroumatanoee  he  might  have  achieved  great  thin^  ; 
the  persevering  reader  is  struck  by  his  breadth  of  view,  his  freedom 
from  oonventionatities  of  phrase,  his  open  mind,  hia  wide  reading. 
Bnt  even  these  exoelleucies,  and  the  cars  of  the  editor,  have  beea 
unable  to  make  this  a  readable  book. 

According  to  the  revised  arrangement,  the  earlier  chapters  deel 
with  capital  or  stock.  The  motives  which  lead  to  its  accumalmtioB 
are  first  examioed,  in  the  case  of  individuals,  and  in  that  of  nfttiona- 
The  quotations  from  both  ancient  and  modern  writers  arc  nomeroiis. 
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ftnd  often  enlightflniog.  Bae  gives  the  name  of  "  iDBtramente "  to 
the  TariooB  forms  of  cnpital.  He  speakB  of  the  apparently  limitlees 
pOBsibilities  of  economic  expansion  ;  of  die  way  in  which  man  is  led 
on  bj  nature  from  one  invention  to  another.  Tet  iiis  view  is  far  from 
being  bounded  hjr  eoonomio  conaiderationB  ;  he  comments  at  seme 
length  upon  the  "social  and  benevolent  affections,"  and  the  part  that 
they  take  in  human  life.  He  becomes  even  more  eloquent  when 
discDBsing  the  inventive  faculty  in  general,  as  it  appears  in  art, 
literature,  and  philosophy.  The  examples  quoted  cover  a  wide  field, 
but  are  somewhat  haphazard ;  there  is,  in  fact,  no  general  grasp  of 
the  snbjeet ;  and  when  about  halfway  through  the  book,  the  author 
finds  himself  in  the  Appendix. 

It  is  ohiefiy  here  that  certain  interesting  criticisms  of  Adam  Smith 
are  found.  Thus,  Bae  regards  stock  as  a  primary  idea ;  and  exchange 
(which  is  merely  the  first  step  of  division  of  labour)  as  its  derivative  ; 
while  Adam  Smith  takes  them  in  the  reverse  order.  But,  since  pro- 
duction and  exchange  react  upon  each  other,  snch  an  argument  seems 
fruitless,  unless  taken  in  conjunction  with  historical  inquiry.  Then, 
again,  Bae  points  out  that  the  interests  of  the  nation  and  of  the  indi- 
vidual are  not  ideuticaL  This  statement  occurs  in  more  than  one 
oonnexioD.  It  chiefly  enters  into  his  discussion  of  the  Laiiiez-Jaire 
question,  where  he  says  that  tbe  nation  creates  or  prodnces  wealth, 
while  the  individual  merely  acquires  wealth  at  the  expense  of  some 
other  individual.  There  is  an  element  of  trnth  in  this  distinction,  but 
it  omits  the  two  opposite  possibilities,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  final. 
A  long  space,  containing  copious  quotations  from  Bacon,  is  also  devoted 
to  a  refatation  of  Adam  Smith  as  an  inductive  philosopher.  This 
attack  seems  hardly  necessary.  Adam  Smith  was  doubtless  more  of 
an  observer  than  of  a  philosopher ;  he  cannot  claim  consistency ;  he 
most  only  stand  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  patient  investigation  into 
the  facts  of  economic  life. 

In  his  criticism  of  LaUiez-faire,  Bae  touches  upon  the  question  of 
protection.  As  Professor  Mixter  observes,  he  does  not  mention  any 
attendant  dangers  of  protection,  nor  any  of  its  political  effects.  But 
much  of  his  reasoning  is  theoretically  sound.  He  shows  that,  as  man 
is  part  of  miture's  scheme,  his  conseions  economic  action  cannot  be 
looked  upon  as  "interference."  Again,  he  asks.  Why  shanld  Adam 
Smith  always  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  unwise  for  the  legislator  to 
intervene  ?  For  the  legislator  simply  represents  one  bond  by  means 
of  which  individuals  can  aot  together,  viz.  that  of  tbe  State.  Indeed, 
be  has  an  advantage  over  an  individual  in  a  private  capacity,  because 
he  is  not  so  closely  limited,  either  in  discretion  or  in  resources.     No 
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doabt,  legislkUirB  miut  not  oonrey  to  ft  ooaotry  %a  indiutiy  which  u 
bj  nktnre  unfitted  for  iL  Bnt  moat  wts  hare  been  convejed  from  one 
eoontrj  to  another  hj  their  mesne ;  and  Adam  Smith'a  hoatili^  to 
them  rests  on  no  reason,  bnt  was  merely  the  ontoome  of  the  circsn- 
stanoes  of  his  time.  Bae's  argnments  on  this  subject  become  wearisome 
bj  ondne  expansion,  and  they  are  too  theoretical  to  lead  to  anj  eon- 
elosions ;  for,  as  his  editor  remarks,  he  understood  little  of  politdcs.  Bnt 
they  show  independence  of  thought ;  and,  if  condensed,  might  lead  to  a 
clearer  undentanding  of  the  question  of  State  action,  in  its  broad  outlines. 

Two  other  subjoots  are  treated  at  some  length  in  the  Appendix  ; 
these  are  luxurj  and  banking.  The  remaining  sections  are  mere 
fragments  ;  and  we  think  that  thej  would  be  better  omitted,  as  the/ 
are  not  of  sufficient  value  for  separate  study. 

Bae  distinguishes  well  between  luxuries,  which  are  dissipated,  and 
utilities,  which  are  exhausted ;  both,  in  economic  language,  bwng 
ooneomed.  He  points  out  thatanjthingisaiaxnrjwhiobonlysatisfies 
the  desire  for  vanity,  and  not  any  actual  want.  This  desire  for  vanity 
depends  upon  the  rarity  of  the  commodity,  not  upon  its  intrinsic 
qualities ;  and  herein  lies  the  test  of  whether  any  conunodity  is  wholly, 
or  in  part,  a  luxury.  This  leads  ns  to  the  subject  of  taxing  luxuries, 
which  is  pure  gun,  because  it  is  a  means  of  checking  economic  waste. 
If  further  condensed,  this  would  be  the  most  useful  part  of  the  book, 
and  worthy  of  a  more  prominent  place  in  it  To  make  the  subject 
clearer,  Rae  would  have  done  better  to  divide  commodities  into  three 
classes — neoessaries,  comforts,  luxuries — rather  than  into  only  two. 
It  would  then  be  necessary  to  show  how  impossible  it  is  to  draw  an 
exact  dividing  line  between  them.  Bae  partly  acknowledges  this,  bat 
in  some  of  his  examples  he  shows  the  usual  tendency  to  set  up  an 
absolute  standard  ;  thus  he  does  not  sufficiently  recognise  the  sastfaetic 
value  of  any  article  which  does  not  happen  to  be  attractive  to  himself. 

In  treating  of  banking,  Bae  does  not  enter  into  elaborate  conunarual 
details,  but  seeks  to  prove  how  the  banking  system  accelerates  exchange, 
taking  Scotland  as  his  object-lesson.  The  book  ends  with  a  few 
fragments  from  the  author's  notes  ;  while  the  editor  adds  a  tabular 
statement  of  his  editorial  changes. 

Professor  Mixter  has  made  the  best  of  an  impossible  task  ;  it  would 
have  been  better,  perhaps,  if  be  had  given  np  the  hope  of  forming  a 
homogeneous  book,  and  had  presented  the  best  of  Bae's  work,  in  the 
form  of  separate  essays,  under  short  titles.  In  this  way,  all  that  is 
valuable  in  them  would  have  been  preserved.  In  their  present  form, 
I  fear  that  in  spite  of  the  editor's  laborious  efforts,  these  ideas  will  not 
reach  even  the  studious  reader. 

M.    W.   UlDDLBTOX. 


traDENOMINATIONALISM 
AS  AN  EDUCATIONAL  PRINCIPLE. 

AOLKRIDOE  is  said  to  have  observed,  no  doubt  under  the 
^  impression  that  he  was  ottering  a  brilliant  paradox — 
"  CommoQ  sense  is  intolerable  nnless  based  on  metaphysics."  But 
paradox  is  often  nothing  more  than  disguised  platitude :  and  if 
he  meant  that  those,  who  in  any  controversy  profess  to  represent 
the  common  sense  of  the  nation  at  large,  are  under  a  special 
obligation  to  state  the  general  principles  underlying  their 
position,  he  was  merely  clothing  in  epigrammatic  language  a 
truth  which  is  almost  painfully  obvious.  Now  in  the  present 
educational  controversy  the  "  Undenominationalist "  party  has 
confidently  claimed  to  voice  the  good  sense  of  all  moderate 
men ;  but  so  far  it  has  feiiled  to  present  us  with  anything  like 
a  philosophy  of  Undenominationalism.  It  is  therefore  a 
pleasure  to  read  a  recent  article  in  this  Seview,^  containing  an 
admirably  lucid  exposition  of  the  theoreUoal  principles — 
psychological  and  {Geological — which  form  its  logical  founda- 
tions :  such,  indeed,  is  the  apparent  strength  of  the  arguments 
there  set  out,  that  a  few  words  of  comment  and  criticism  from 
one  who  takes  the  opposite  view  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
Space  will  not  permit  us  to  examine  all  the  premises  which  the 
writer  assumes,  though  many  of  them  are  highly  disputable. 
There  are,  however,  three  main  contentions,  which  together 
constitute  the  citadel  of  the  Undenominationalist  position,  and 
therefore  in  a  special  manner  challenge  attack.  These  may 
be  briefly  summarized  as  follows. 

The  first  TnMntiLiim  that  the  religions  instruction  of  children 
should  appeal  to  the  emotions,  and  not  to  the  intellect.    It 

'  EMnomio  Seveiv,  Juauj,  lOCF!,    "Chiiatiftn    Edncatiui   in   Elementur 
8cho(d(,"  b]r  W.  Tsmple. 
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ought  not  to  consist  of  abstract  dogmaa  or  be  given  by  meaiu 
of  creeds,  catechimns,  and  fixed  formolaries.  Tbe  experience  of 
religion  sboold  come  first,  the  intelleotool  formolaUoD  of  that 
experience  last.  This  first  contention  is  intimity  connected 
with  the  second,  which  tells  as  that  the  essence  of  Christiamty 
is  something  above  and  beyond  doctrine — something  which  can 
only  be  imparted  to  the  children  by  the  moral  force  of  the 
teacher's  own  personality.  The  various  dogmas  of  the  Churches 
are  merely  sommaries  or  analyses  of  religions  experience,  all  more 
or  less  inadequate,  which  are  never  necessary  (and  in  the  case 
of  children  generally  injurious)  to  spiritual  growth.  The  third 
argument  is  based  npon  the  "  national "  character  of  the  E^lish 
Church,  and  it  is  urged  that  a  "  national "  Church  should  not  set 
iteelf  in  opposition  to  the  national  sentiment  in  such  a  matter 
as  religious  education.  And  the  conclusion  upon  which  these 
three  lines  of  ai^ument  convetge  is  that  the  undenominational 
form  of  ChrisUanity  is  the  right  and  proper  religion  for  children, 
whatever  may  be  its  validity  for  the  adult  intellect. 

It  is  at  once  obvious  that  the  first  contention  raises  a  qnestioo 
of  simple  psychological  fact.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  possible,  in  pcant 
of  fact^  to  teach  such  a  simple  statement  of  Christian  doctrine 
as  the  Apostles'  Creed  to  children  aged  between  seven  and 
fourteen  years,  without  prodacing  either  no  results,  or  definitely 
injurious  results  ?  How  far,  in  short,  ought  Christian  educaticHi 
to  appeal  to  the  understanding,  as  distinguished  from  the  will 
and  the  emotions  ?  The  question  must,  in  the  last  resor^  be 
decided  by  the  verdict  of  the  Church's  history.  Bat,  before 
adducing  evidence  to  combat  the  assertion  that  the  logical 
understanding  practically  does  not  exist  at  all  in  children  of 
the  age  specified,  it  will  he  as  well  to  remove  one  misunder- 
standing which  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  confusion.  The 
supporters  of  the  denominational  principle  do  not  wish  to  train 
the  children  up  to  be  theologians  so  much  as  Christians.  That 
is,  they  consider  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Ten  Commandments,  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  and  the  Catechism  to  form  the  indispensable 
intellectual  framework  in  which  the  fiicts  of  Biblical  history 
and  spiritual  experience  may  be  held  together.    Bat  they  hatre 
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not  the  least  desire  to  teach  youog  children  tiie  abeteact  doctrines 
of  the  FeriohorSfiia,  or  the  Communicatio  Idiomatum;  all  that 
is  aaked  for  is  that  the  great  doctrinea  of  the  Trinity,  the 
IncamaUon,  the  Atonement,  the  Church,  and  Uie  Saciamenta 
ahoold  be  set  before  the  ohildroi  in  broad  and  simple  outlines, 
without  scholastic  refinements  or  metaphysical  elab(mition. 
The  frank  proclamation  of  this  principle  (emphadzed  equally 
by  Protestants  like  Pestalozri  and  Catholics  like  Dupanloup) 
would  probably  do  much  to  conciliate  those  whose  repugnance 
to  the  inatmcUoD  of  children  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  is 
not  inspired  by  the  odvwm  tkeologieu/rn.  But  in  any  case  it  is 
curious  to  observe  that  the  author  has  himself  unoonscionsly 
laid  his  finger  upon  the  weak  spot  in  his  argument,  in  telling 
us  that — 

"No  greater  mistake  can  be  committed  ia  dealing  with  such  a 
qaestion  aa  this  than  to  make  a  clean  divlBion  between  the  emotional 
and  the  intelleotnal,  as  though  one  ooold  exist  in  entire  independence 
of  the  other,  and  as  though  one  could  be  added  to  the  other  from 
without." 

The  intellect  and  the  emotions  mutually  interpenetrate  and 
suffuse  each  other,  and  any  attempt  to  treat  tiiem  as  discrete 
entities  is  bound  to  lead  us  into  error.  It  follows  tiiat  a  true 
educational  method  must  appeal  to  both,  and  not  ezclusiTely 
to  one  or  the  other.  Hence  it  is  equally  wrong  to  present 
Christianity  to  the  childish  intellect  as  a  system  of  metaphysical 
propositions,  devoid  of  all  practical  significance  or  emotional 
colouring — and  to  present  it  as  a  mass  of  vague  sentimentalism, 
without  the  intellectual  framework  necessary  to  bind  it  together 
and  give  it  stability.  And  the  contention  that  religious  educa- 
tion, more  than  any  other,  ought  to  appeal  to  the  intellect,  is 
supported  by  the  fact,  well-known  to  all  students  of  child- 
psychology,  that  one  of  the  earUest  activities  of  the  nascent 
intellect  consists  of  theological  and  metaphysical  speculation. 
It  seems,  no  doubt,  at  first  sight  incredible  that  young  children 
should  coneem  themaelToe  with  the  ultimate  problems  of  religion 
and  philosophy,  such  as  the  being  of  God,  the  mutual  relations 
'  SoohmUo  Btvieu,  Jannaiy,  1907,  p-  4. 
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of  Divine  omnipoteDoe  and  hnman  freedom,  and  the  origin  of 
evil ;  and  yet  that  it  is  bo  is  vouched  for  by  num.7  writers  on 
educational  theory.  We  may  cite.  {(X  example,  the  worde  of 
Jean  Faol  lUchter — 

"Id  general  eren  the  qoestions,  that  ia,  the  objects  of  proper 
metaph)'Bics,  are  among  children,  u  among  the  uDedacated  claesee, 
mnch  more  activa  and  common  than  one  supposes,  onlj  ander  difierent 
names ;  and  the  four-year-old  child  will  uk,  what  lies  behind  the 
cnrtains  of  the  hidden  world,  whence  is  the  origin  of  God,  and  so 
forth." 

It  often  happens  that  a  child  stands  holding  his  father's  hand, 
whilst  he  listens  for  a  moment  to  tJie  agnostic  orator  in  Yietoiia 
Park  on  a  Sunday  altemoon.  No  one  supposes  that  the  daii 
understands,  or  takes  any  notice ;  bat  on  Monday  morning  he 
startles  the  elementary  school  teacher  by  observing,  "  What 
I  want  to  know  is,  who  made  Qod  1 "  A  mass  of  interesting 
and  amusing  evidence  about  the  theolo^cal  speculations  of 
children  has  been  collected  by  Mr.  James  Solly,  in  hii 
fascinating  book,  Stttddea  of  GhUdJiood.  The  instances  which 
he  gives  seem  to  show  conclusively  that  children  will  theolc^xe, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not ;  and  it  is  sorely  wiser  to  gaide  and 
educate  this  tendency  than  to  ignore  it  altc^ther,  Feriiaps 
(me  historic  instance  may  be  given,  which  illustaatea  moie 
clearly  than  abstract  discuBsion  can  do  the  strength  of  the 
"theological  impulse"  in  childhood.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  as  a  boy  Qoethe  was  shaken  in  his  faith  by  the  earthqnake 
at  Lislnm.  "Qod,  the  creator  and  preeerver  of  heaven  «md 
earth,"  he  says,  "  whom  the  first  article  of  oar  &ith  declared  to 
be  80  wise  and  benignant,  had  not  displayed  paternal  care  in 
thus  consigning  both  the  just  and  the  unjust  to  the  aame 
destruction.  In  vain  my  young  mind  strove  to  resist  these 
impressions.  It  was  impossible ;  the  more  so  as  the  wise  and 
religious  themselves  could  not  agree  upon  the  view  to  be  tak«i 
of  the  event."  These  doubts  sabsided  after  a  time,  but  left  him 
dissatisfied  with  the  forms  of  the  established  religicoi.  He  re- 
solved to  seek  a  means  of  approaching  the  Infinite  in  a  more  dii^et 
way.    Unable  to  ascribe  a  form  to  God,  he  resolved  to  seek  Hjm 
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in  Hifl  works,  and,  in  the  old  Biblical  fashion,  to  boild  an  altar 
to  Him.  For  this  purpose  he  selected  some  types  ancfa  as  ores 
and  other  natural  prodoctions,  and  arranged  them  in  symbolic 
order  on  the  ranges  of  a  masiO'Stand ;  on  the  apex  was  to  be 
A  Same,  typical  of  the  soul's  aspiration,  and  for  this  a  pastille 
did  duty,  which  was  ignited  at  sonrise  by  means  of  a  burning- 
glass.  This  incident  shows  as  that  even  so  abstract  a  truth  aa 
that  of  the  Divine  immanence  in  natnre,  generally  supposed  to 
be  the  last  diaoovery  of  the  educated  Christian,  is  capable  of 
being  grasped  by  the  youthful  intellect  as  well  as  by  matnier 
minds.  The  boy-priest  was  the  true  precursor  of  the  poet  of 
pantheism. 

These  facts  may,  perhaps,  help  us  to  estimate  at  its  true  value 
the  contention  that  children  cannot  "  understand "  Christian 
doctrine.  No  doubt  it  is  tme  to  say  that  a  child  cannot 
"understand"  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  if  by  "nnder- 
standing  "  be  meant  a  full  and  perfect  knowledge  of  the  cause, 
meaning,  and  effects  of  that  tremendous  mysteiy;  bat  then 
no  more  can  the  adult  "understand"  it  No  human  being, 
whether  young  or  old,  can  hope  in  this  sense  to  "  understand  " 
the  deep  things  of  Ood;  and  if  they  wish  to  be  logical,  the 
advocates  of  Undenominationalism  should  ""wnta'"  that  this 
doctrine  should  be  taught  neither  to  children  nor  to  adults. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  by  "  understanding  "  the  mysteiy  of  the 
Incarnation  we  mean  reverently  believing  tiiat  He  who  was 
bom  of  Mary  is  "Perfect  Glod  and  perfect  Han,  of  a  reasonable 
soul  and  human  flesh  subsisting,"  and  acting  in  accordance  with 
that  belief — ^then  the  experience  of  Ohristendom,  the  examples 
of  the  child-martyrs  of  the  primitive  Church  and  the  child-saints 
of  the  Middle  Ages  show  that  the  capacity  for  "understanding" 
the  central  truths  of  religion  is  not  confined  to  any  one  time  of 
life.  And  we  may  farther  urge  (in  spite  of  the  high  authority 
of  a  certain  eminent  theologian)  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  confuse 
the  fiunlty,  whereby  the  eternal  truths  of  the  spiritual  order 
are  apprehended,  with  the  ordinary  adentiflo  understanding. 
Surely  Kant  has  proved  once  for  all  that  the  scientific  under- 
standing is  limited  in  range  to  the  domain  of  sensuous  experience, 
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and  eumot  overstep  its  boonda  withoat  fklling  into  inndnbk 
oontndietioiis.  The  ^ixitiul  activity  vlueh  we  call  Faith  is 
an  enei^  of  the  whole  soul,  and  therefore  contains  elementB 
of  intellection,  volition,  and  feeling ;  bat  in  essence  it  is  some- 
thing higher  than  any  of  them.  It  has  more  in  common  with 
the  intuition  of  the  poet  or  the  seer  than  with  the  indoetiona 
of  the  man  of  scienca  Hence  it  is  that  the  invisible  things 
of  God  are  often  hidden  from  the  wise  and  pmdent,  and  revealed 
nnto  babes. 

This  tendency  to  disparage  or  discredit  the  capacity  of  childiei 
for  the  apprehension  of  Christian  doctrine  is  really  the  survival 
of  the  old  "  Protestant "  idea,  that  the  child  has  no  rights  in  Uie 
family  of  God  and  that  only  grown-np  people  can  be  Christians 
in  the  fall  sense  of  the  word — the  idea  which  lies  at  the  root  (f 
the  Anabaptist  theoiy,  and  woald  forbid  children  to  be  present 
at  the  Eacharist,  as  thoogh  they  were  onbaptized  or  possessed. 
It  is  an  idea  which  is  profoundly  at  variance  with  the  facts  oi 
human  nature.  For  instruction  in  doctrine  (always,  of  course, 
in  a  form  suited  to  the  youthful  intelligence)  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  ensure  that  the  religious  ideas  of  the  yoong  shall 
develop  in  a  healthy  and  wholesome  way.  The  religion  of  most 
children  is  anthropomorphic  and  materialistic ;  there  is  always 
a  tendency  to  interpret  the  unknown  in  tenna  of  the  known,  to 
conceive  c£  God  aa  a  respectable  citizen  dwelling  in  a  self- 
contained  villa  somewhere  up  in  the  clouds.  So  far  fnmi 
"  crushing  out  the  sense  of  mystery,"  judicious  instmction  in 
the  ineffable  attributes  of  the  Triune  D«ty  will  refine  and 
spiritualize  these  gross  conceptions,  thus  precluding  the  dangei' 
of  a  sudden  lapse  into  precocious  scepticism.  On  Uie  othear 
hand,  children  of  a  more  highly  strung  and  ima^native  tem- 
perament require  doctrinal  instruction  to  prevent  the  "  tiieologieal 
impulse,"  which  we  have  seen  to  be  inherent  in  the  ^biltliah 
mind,  from  miming  to  seed  (as  it  were)  in  the  shape  of  fimtastie 
or  grotesque  superstitions.  But  it  must  always  be  remembered 
that  the  defenders  of  Church  teaching  are  not  contending  that 
Tnere  doctrine  can  save  a  man.  If  I  may  be  pardoned  tar  mpnat 
ing  the  pointy  I  would  again  insist  that  we  do  not  wish  to  i 
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the  children  mere  theologians.  No  one  desires  to  teach  the 
children  a  set  of  arid  dogmas,  isolated  from  the  practical  and 
emotional  elements  of  onr  religion,  or  to  ezhihit  an  "  unearthly 
ballet  of  hloodleas  categoriea  '*  to  the  mieomprehending  gaze  of 
childhood.  What  is  essential  ia  that  the  child  should  realize 
from  &s  first  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  catholic  Church — that 
he  has  been  incorporated  into  a  vast  system  stretching  throogh- 
out  the  universe,  of  which  the  Church  militant  here  in  earth 
is  but  the  fringe — and  that  he  is  heir  to  all  the  immemorial 
ireasures  of  catholic  thonght  and  devotion,  a  "  fellow-tatizen 
with  the  saints "  in  a  better  city  than  Plato  ever  imagined,  a 
"  member  of  Ohrist,  the  child  of  God,  and  an  inheritor  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."  In  truth,  "Church  doctrine"  is  most 
idealistic,  for  it  teaches  as  that  "  our  citizenship  ia  in  heaven  " — 
and  yet  most  realistic,  for  it  holds  out  to  us  the  sacraments  as 
the  visiUe  symbols  and  pledges  of  social  brotherhood  upon 
earth.  There  is  no  one  so  simple  that  he  cannot  "  understand  " 
it  if  it  is  preached  fearlessly,  and  practised  consistently. 

The  view  of  the  educational  value  of  doctrine  which  we  have 
been  trying  to  indicate  may  be  summarized  in  a  few  words. 
Church,  Sible,  Creeds — these  are  the  triple  outgrowth  of  a 
single  principle ;  and  children  are  capable  of  receiving  Church 
doctrine  just  in  so  &r  as  it  is  presented  to  them  as  the  intel- 
lectual aspect  of  the  Church's  corporate  and  sacramental  life — 
and  no  further. 

We  may  now  tarn  to  the  seccmd  or  philosophical  argument  in 
favour  of  Undenominationalism.  This  has  been  admirably 
stated  in  the  article  to  which  I  have  before  referred,  and  I 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  author's  exact  words — 

"  We  can  neither  expect  nor  desire  that  one  interpretation  of  the 
gospel  shonid  become  tiniTeraally  accepted  at  Kny  time  short  of  the 
final  consummation  ;  it  ia  not  to  be  hoped  that  the  unsearchable  riches 
of  Christ  should  be  ezpreesed  in  a,ay  Church  formnlarj,  or  fathomed 
hf  any  one  body  of  men  at  any  one  time.  If  Christ  is  what  the 
Church  aaserts  that  He  is,  it  is  necessary  and  even  desirable  that  the 
lorthK  interpretation  of  His  Work  and  Feraon  should  be  indefinitely 
'Various,  .  .  .  All  the  doctrines — Pauline,  Fetrine,  Jscobine,  Alexan- 
drine—are  fragmentary  and  inadequate  formulations  or  analyses  of 
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tbe  sune  truth,  which  in  M  ita  tnlneee  of  nuteriAl,  tfaongfa  witbont 
Knftljsis,  ve  set  before  the  childnn  whom  we  would  fain  so  edueale 
tb«t  the  skine  mind  nuy  be  in  them  which  was  also  in  Christ." ' 

According  to  this  view,  the  essence  of  religion  consiBta  of  a 
tntnacendent  and  ine&ble  experience,  of  which  the  various 
doctrines  are  so  many  imperfect  aummariea     We  have  a  dia- 
tinetion  drawn  between  the  central  truth  or  core  of  religion  on 
the  one  side,  and  ita  particular  manifestations  and  expresaionB 
on  the  other.    The  Tmth  is  one,  indivisible,  and  indeGnaUe ; 
bat  various  isolated  aspects  of  it  have  been  grasped  by  iodi- 
viduala  or  aecta,  and  sammarized  more  or  less  inadeqoatelj  in 
dogmatic  formuhe  or  embodied  in  Church  organizations.    And 
the  contention  of  UndenominationaliBts  is  that  it  is  possible  to 
present  the  truth  as  it  is  in  itself  to  the  minds  of  children 
independently  of  the  manifold  interpretations  which  the  Churches 
have  placed  upon  it,  cluiming  that  the  State  is  thereby  enabled 
to  bring  up  ita  children  piously  and  Christianly,  without  con- 
ferring any  privilege  or  advantage  upon  any  one  Chnrch  m 
school  of  opinion.    This  theoiy  seems  to  be  closely  akin  to  what 
is  known  as  "  Pragmatism,"  tiiough  many  of  its  advocates  would 
no  doubt  repudiate  the  connexion ;   at  any  rate  it  appears  to 
share  the  dislike  of  "  intellectualism  "  in  religion  which  is  now 
one  of  the  distinctive  marks  of  Ccmtinental  FrotestautisuL     It 
regards  Christianity  as  a  "religion  of  the  spirit"  rather  than  as 
a  "  religion  of  authority,"  and  its  message  not  as  a  coherent 
system  of  objective  troth  divinely  revealed,  bnt  as  a  formless 
mass  of  inarticulate  experience,  out  of  which  each  man  or  each 
Church  carves  the  creed  which  satisfies  hia  or  its  individual 
temperament.      A  detailed  examination  of  this  theory  would 
require  more  space  than  is  at  our  disposal ;    but  one  or  two 
simple  objections  may  be  briefly  indicated.    In  the  first  places 
such  a  view  is  really  a  disguised  scepticism.    If  all  doctrines 
are  equally  untrue,  and  true  only  so  far  as  they  satisfy   the 
individual,  the  knowledge  of  God,  which  Christ  declared  Him- 
self to  bestow  upon  the  world,  becomes  impossible.      la   the 
second  place,  the  argument  based  upon  the  distinction  betw^oi 
'  feemomic  Reneia,  Jan.  1907,  p.  1- 
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the  central  core  of  religion  and  ile  external  expresaions  'ie  logi- 
cally luuatisfactory.  The  multiplicity  of  interpretationa  does 
not  prove  that  the  reality  can  be  apprehended  apart  from  each 
and  every  of  tiie  interpretations.  To  aay  that  the  essence  of 
Christianity  is  something  apart  from  the  sacraments,  because 
men  happen  to  disagree  abont  the  valtte  of  sacraments,  is  to  be 
gailty  of  a  mere  non  Beqitiitur.  Bat  the  third  and  fatal  objection 
lies  in  this  fact.  Undenominationalism  claims  to  be  umply 
ueutfal  in  its  attitude,  to  pass  no  judgment  whatever  apon  the 
whole  domain  of  sacramental  experience.  And  yet,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  it  cannot  be  neutral ;  for  every  negation 
contains  an  &£Srmation,  and  every  omission  implies  a  positive 
precept.  The  claims  of  the  sacramental  system  are  such  that 
they  cannot  be  ignored  withoat  being  virtually  denied.  The 
radical  self-contradiction  of  Undenominationalism  has  been  so 
luminoosly  exposed  by  the  late  Canon  Hoberly  that  I  make  no 
apology  for  quoting  from  his  pamphlet,  •UvidenoTMnaUcnaLism 
as  a  PrvncvpU  of  Prima/ry  Schication — 

**  Men  think  of  Undenominationalism  as  pnrelj  negative,  u  though 
it  taught  nothing  at  all  abont  the  things  which  it  omits.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  teaches  that  the;  are  to  be  omitted  ;  and  this  in  respect  of 
such  things  as  creeds,  ministries,  and  sacraments,  necessarily  amounts 
to  teaching  that  the;  are,  at  the  most,  imniaterial ;  and  this  is  hardly 
distingnishable,  if  dbtingnishable  at  all,  in  experience,  from  teaching 
that  any  earnest  teaching  abont  them  is  positivelj  mischieTouB  because 
positively  false.  It  cannot  be  too  often  or  too  strongly  insisted  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  purely  negative  teaching.  .  .  .  You  cannot, 
by  any  possibility,  forbid  the  teaching  of  what  is  diHtinctive — wliich 
will  inolnde  all  creeds,  catechisms,  ministries,  sacraments,  Church  duties 
and  privileges,  and  everything  which  belongs  to  Ohristian  theology  or 
experience — ^without  thereby  necessarily  teaching,  through  the  very 
prohibition,  that  insistence  on  these  things  may  be  amiable  bat  must 
be  untrue.  Yon  are  not  only  teaching  this  but  teaching  it  with  a  force 
the  more  irresistible  because  it  is  silent  and  (as  it  were}  automatic. 
You  are  teaching  a  fundamental  habit  of  mind  which  the  pupils  whom 
you  mould  will  never  wholly  forget."  * 

Undenominationalism,  it  is  claimed,  contains  the  essence  of 

Christiamty.    But  what,  after  all,  is  the  true  differentia  of  our 

'  Op.  eit.,  p.  7. 
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reli^on  ?  It  ia  not  merely  the  intelleetaal  apprehension  <^  t 
aystem  of  doctrine ;  it  is  not  merely  the  attainment  of  a  high 
moral  ataodard,  though  in  it  hoth  reason  and  will  find  liill  scope 
for  their  activities.  It  is  Barely  a  life  to  be  lived  in  relation  to 
a  Person — a  life  so  miique  that  one  who  had  lived  it  was  able 
to  assert  that  he  no  longer  lived,  but  Christ  lived  in  him.  The 
easenoe  of  Chriatiamty  may  tbos  be  described  as  Life  w  Power. 
We  may  well  shrink  from  attempting  to  carry  controversy  into 
saeh  a  high  region,  or  to  define  the  natore  of  the  wnio  nystua 
between  the  believer  and  the  object  of  his  worship ;  but  so  mnch 
at  any  rate  is  clear,  that  the  Chrisbiao  reli^on  is  in  ite  eesence 
dynamical  "  I  am  come  that  they  might  have  life^  and  mi^t 
have  it  more  abundantly."  This  Life  or  Power,  according  to 
the  ancient  belief  of  Christendom,  flows  down  from  Qod  to  man 
through  oertain  appointed  channels,  which  are  its  normal  meant 
of  transmission ;  though  at  certain  times  and  in  certain  indi- 
viduals and  nations  it  may  and  does  overflow  those  ehanndfl. 
In  plain  language,  this  living  force  is  found  at  its  whitest  heat 
in  the  sacraments  of  the  Church,  though  it  may  and  does  exist 
apart  fnnn  them.  No  doubt  numy  who  read  these  words  will 
not  be  able  to  assent  to  this  view  of  the  means  whereby  the 
Power  is  brought  to  bear  upon  human  life,  but  they  will  at  any 
rate  agree  that  it  cannot  energize  in  vaeao.  That  is,  there  must 
always  be  a  vehicle  or  instrument  for  its  operation.  Ur.  Temfde, 
the  author  of  the  article  already  quoted,'  appears  to  recognise 
this  foct  when  he  emphasizes  the  part  played  in  education  by 
the  personality  of  the  teacher ;  and  we  gladly  agree  with  all 
that  he  says  about  the  insensible  influence  of  a  religionsly 
minded  teacher  upon  his  pupils.  He  observes,  with  great  troth, 
that  "  Nothing  can  be  a  substitute  for  personality ; "  bat  that  is 
precisely  the  contention  of  the  sacramentarian  party,  who  nuun- 
taiu  that  in  and  through  the  corporate  life  of  the  Cboroh  moi 
are  brought  into  contact  with  the  Lord's  Personality  just  aa 
really  as  those  who  saw  His  face  or  heard  His  teaching  in 
Galilee.  And  all,  whether  they  agree  with  this  contention  or 
not,  would  probacy  admit,  upon  reflection,  that  the  peisonal 
*  EeonomK  Btvitv,  Jsn.  1007- 
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ioflnenee  of  the  teacher  is  not  strong  enough  or  permanent 
enon^  to  coasUtate  a  religions  and  moral  sanction  enduring 
ioT  a  lifetime.  The  infiaenoes  of  home  and  school  need  to  be 
supplemented  hy  the  consdooaneBs  o£  memhersbip  m  a  great 
and  venerahle  society.  As  the  Bishop  of  Birmingham  has 
pointed  out,  a  religion  which  is  really  to  sway  the  hearts  and 
minda  of  men  mnat  be  a  definite,  concrete,  real  religion,  firmly 
rooted  in  the  world  of  hard  foots;  it  must  be  either  Roman 
Catholiciam  or  Scotch  Fresbyterianism  or  Qreek  Orthodo:^,  or 
some  auch  historical  and  determinate  syatem.  Now  Undenomi- 
nationalism  ia  not  snch  a  concrete,  real  religion ;  it  is  a  mere 
aggr^ate  of  theological  and  ethical  propositions  arrived  at  by 
a  sort  of  Method  of  Residaes,  It  involves  a  donble  abstraction ; 
it  first  of  all  abstracts  the  doctrine  and  morality  of  the  Church 
from  her  devotional  and  sacramental  life,  and  then  abstracts 
what  it  conceives  to  be  the  "fundamental"  elements  in  them 
from  their  context  Such  an  abstraction  is  inherently  vicions, 
and  its  results  are  hound  to  be  two  degrees  removed  from  reality. 
And  when  we  remember  that  even  after  this  process  of  sublima- 
tion the  final  product  is  not  to  be  in  any  way  fixed  or  systema- 
tized, we  seem  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  Undenominationaliam 
is  not  merely  self-contradictory,  but  abstract  and  unreaL 

This  unreal  character  of  Undenominationaliam  is  still  more 
clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  its  advocates  seem  unable  to 
agree  amongst  themselves  upon  its  precise  contents.  With  the 
Bishop  of  Carlisle  it  appears  to  include  most  of  the  traditional 
Christian  faith,  as  expressed  in  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  the  Ten  Commandments ;  but  with  Dr.  Clifford  it  ia  nothing 
more  than  the  "  literary,  ethical,  non-credal "  use  of  the  Scriptures ; 
and  the  meaning  <d  the  word  "Undenominationalism  "  oscillates 
between  these  two  opposite  poles  of  thought  without  anything 
to  determine  its  position  other  than  the  private  idiosyncrasy  of 
him  who  uses  it.  It  is  a  Protean  conception,  which  changes  as 
we  attempt  to  grasp  it.  Even  in  Mr.  Temple's  article  it  appears 
to  waver  between  the  mere  reading  of  the  life  of  Christ  accom- 
panied by  the  "maximum  of  reverence  and  the  minimum  of 
explanation,"  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  full  teaching  of  the 
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Christian  &ith,  only  given  hy  means  of  parable  and  precept 
rather  than  in  dogmatic  formolaries,  on  the  other.  The  &ct  is 
that  nudenominatioQalista  do  not  possess  any  logical  canon 
whereby  the  fondamental  elements  of  Christianity  may  be 
discerned  from  those  that  are  not  fundamental ;  and  hence  they 
are  obliged  to  postulate  an  "  nndenominational  man,"  an  ideal 
being  who  ia  to  be  fw  religion  what  the  Aristotelian  fpivquK 
was  for  morality.  Bat  the  "  undenominational  man  "  turns  oat 
on  closer  examination  to  be  a  twin  brother  of  the  "  economie 
man"  of  Ricardo.  He  cannot  be  simply  identified  with  the 
man  in  the  street  or  the  average  British  citizen ;  for,  according 
to  the  acooxuit  of  his  creators,  he  is  content  to  afSim  witiioat 
denying;  whereas  the  average  British  citizen,  whatever  fbnn 
of  faith  or  unfaith  daima  his  allegiance,  is  more  conspicnons  for 
the  vehemence  of  his  denials  than  for  the  definiteness  d  hia 
affirmations.  Whether  he  would  have  any  claims  to  be  regarded 
as  a  theological  authority,  if  such  an  identification  ooold  be 
effected,  is  another  question,  to  be  considered  presently ;  but  it 
is  at  any  rate  dear  that  a  religion  which  is  not  merely  abstract 
and  eelf-contradictory,  but  vogue  and  nebulous,  has  not  much 
claim  to  be  taught  either  to  children  or  adults.  The  advocates 
of  Undenominationaliam  are  surely  asking  a  hard  Uiing,  when 
they  nrge  us  to  offer  our  children,  not  the  living  bread  of 
catholic  life  and  belief,  bat  a  jejune  and  fictitious  system,  wbidi 
does  not  even  possess  the  reality  of  a  stone. 

If  the  reader  has  assented  to  our  coodosions  so  far,  no  farther 
proofs  of  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  Undenominationalism 
(whether  as  an  educational  or  a  theoli^cal  principle)  are  needed. 
But  we  have  still  to  deal  with  a  further  argument  in  its  favour, 
addressed  in  a  special  manner  to  Churchmen,  and  based  upon 
the  "  national "  position  of  the  English  Church,  which  demands 
our  respectful  consideration,  if  only  because  it  states  in  d^nite 
language  the  view  which  is  held  in  a  hazy  and  indefinite  wsy 
by  multitudes  of  those  who  are  Churchmen  from  conv^itiaa 
rather  than  from  conviction.  It  is  ui^ed  tikat  the  need  of  a 
"truly  National"  Church  becomes  increasingly  manifest  wi& 
the  growth  of  the  sense  of  national  unity.  The  nation  is  l^Linii^ 
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more  and  more  to  live  as  a  single  individaal;  we  are  recnver- 
ing  the  old  Hellenic  ideal  of  the  State  as  an  ethical  organism, 
and  it  would  be  a  calamity  if  this  new-born  corporate  life  were 
to  1)6  destitabe  of  an  organ  for  the  development  of  its  religions 
experienoe.  Hence  the  English  Church  would  be  well  advised 
to  anrrender  its  claims  for  the  teaching  of  CSiurch  doctrine  in 
the  schools,  BO  as  not  to  set  itsdf  in  opposition  to  the  vast  body 
of  national  religious  sentiment.  Nay,  some  would  even  assert 
that  an  Established  Choroh  has  no  right  to  resist  the  popular 
will  in  matters  of  doctrine;  it  exists  solely  in  order  to  focus 
and  express  the  religious  aspirations  of  the  nation,  and  must  not 
presume  to  hold  independent  opinions  of  its  own.  This  view, 
which  has  many  distinguished  sapportera  (notably  Ur.  J,  St. 
Loe  Strachey  and  Sir  Oliver  Lodge),  may  be  conveniently  called 
the  neo-Erastian  view.  It  holds  that  the  English  Chnrch  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  conterminous  with  the  nation ;  that  membership 
in  her  is  obtained,  not  by  the  laver  of  r^eneration,  but  by  the 
consdentioas  payment  of  local  and  Imperial  taxes ;  and  that, 
so  far  from  her  imposing  any  doctrines  upon  the  iaithful,  the 
faithful  impose  thdr  own  lack  of  doctrine  npon  her.  She  is, 
to  use  Mx.  Birrell's  phrase,  a  "  CowpeivTemple  Chnrch  " ;  and, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  content  with  the  Cowper-Temple  creed. 

Zt  cannot  be  denied  that  Undenominationalism  and  Elrastianiam 
are  twin  conceptirau,  which  stand  or  fall  together.  But  if  there 
be  any  trath  in  the  conclusions  which  we  have  reached  with 
r^;ard  to  the  unreality  of  Undenominationalism,  the  Erastian 
conception  of  a  National  Church  stands  revealed  aa  an  artificial 
abstraction.  We  have  seen  that  the  "  undenominational  man  " 
is  an  unreal  chimera ;  and  the  "  undenominational  Church,"  the 
abstract  unity  of  a  crowd  of  such  abstractions,  most  be  still 
further  removed  from  reality.  Such  a  State  Church  would  be, 
not  a  living  thing,  but  a  piece  of  dead  machinery.  An  organism, 
even  of  the  lowest  rank  in  the  scale  of  life,  has  the  power  of 
assimilating  congenial  and  expelling  foreign  elements ;  whereas 
a  carpet-bag  receives  impartially  whatever  is  pat  into  itk  It  is, 
I  suppose,  universally  admitted  that  the  neo-Erastian  ideal  cannot 
be  realized  under  the  existing  conditions  of  religious  life  in 
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England.    For  the  State  Chozch  is  ex  hypotheai  to  be  eon- 
tenninous  with  the  n&tdon,  sod  jet,  as  Dr.  Arnold  saw,  it  most 
neceflaaiily  ezclode  all  who  cling  to  the  historic  sacrainentanaii 
form  of   Christianity.      Certainly   those   who   look   upon  the 
Church  as  the  Body  of  Christ  can  have  nothing  to  do  viUt 
a  theory  which  would  apply  this  angost  title  to  a  d^nitmeot 
of  the  Home  Civil  Service.    Bat  even  sappoeing  that  such  a 
Chnrch  coold  be  establiahed,  it  would    only  resolt    in  the 
impoTerishment  of  the  nation's  spiritnal  life.    This  is  doobtlen 
a  hard  aaying,  but  it  may  be  defended  upon  the  following 
grounds.    Every  race  has  one  or  more  characteristic  qoaliliefl 
which  are  perpetnally  tending  to  attain  an  undue  pradominanoe 
in  the  national  character,  and  so  l^  exaggeration  to  become 
national  faults.    For  instance,  the  passionate  races  of  the  Sonlii 
possess  a  vivid  realistic  imagination,  which  clothes  the  ccmceptB 
of  reUgion  in  suisuoQa  colours,  and  finds  a  profound  aatisfactun 
in  the  external  trappings  of  Church  ceremoniaL    This  hyper- 
sesthetic  quality  of  the  Latin  peoples,  which  becomes  most 
obvious  to  the  foreigner  in  the  painful  realism  of  their  religioos 
art,  is  always  threatening  to  overpower  the  intellectnal  alement 
in  tiieir  devotion,  to    confuse    the    symbol    with    the    thing 
symbolized,  and  to  replace  intelligent  worship  by  the  merest 
fetiohism.    It  is  clear  that  a  national  Church  in  a  Soathem 
country  which  nmply  aimed  at  being  the  reflection  of  the 
national  idiosyncrasy  would  be  a  curse  instead  of  a  bleenng 
to  the  nation.     It  would  simply  stereotype  and  confirm  existing 
tendendea  to  superstition.    If  then  a  national  Charch  is  to 
justify  its  existence,  it  must  exert  an  educative  and  formativB 
influence,  not  contenting  itself  with  holding  up  the  mirror  to 
the  nation's  religious  ccnsdousness,  but  deliberately  aettiag  oat 
to  eliminate  some  elements  in  the  national  character  and  to 
emphasize  others.    Thus  the  Church  of  a  Latin  nation  would 
hold  in  check  the  riotous  exuberance  of  popular  devotions,  ai^ 
seek,  by  way  of  restoring  the  balance,  to  develop  and  exalt  the 
intellectual  element  in  religion.    To  the  neglect  of  tiiis  princLpk 
may  be  ascribed  the  atate  of  religion  in  lAian  countries  to-day- 
Now  the  characteristic  vice  of  the  Englishman  is  his  incurable 
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GommiHi  Bmse;  which,  nnleas  corrected  and  restrained  within 
dne  limita,  tends  more  and  more  to  identify  itself  with  a  passion 
for  tiie  commonplace. 

The  Morthem  or  Tentonie  genios  is  essenldaUy  vigorous, 
practical,  and  objective,  as  contrasted  with  the  emotionalism  of 
the  I^tin  races  or  the  quietism  of  the  contemplative  East ;  and 
the  very  firmness  of  its  grip  upon  the  world  of  hard  facts  leads 
it  to  idolize  material  prosperity,  and  to  shut  ita  eyes  to  the 
'  mystic  heaven  and  earth  "  which  lie  behind  the  veil  of  sensaous 
phenomena.  Its  besetting  sin  has  always  been  the  fatal  tendency 
•owards  what  Qoethe  called  Daa  Oemevae — the  commonplace  or 
mlgar.  It  follows  that  if  the  Church  is  to  be  merely  the  theo- 
ogical  handmaid  of  the  nation,  instead  of  its  mother  and  teacher, 
he  inevitable  result  will  be  the  disappearance  of  all  tender  and 
pracious  feeling  &om  English  religion,  and  its  reduction  to  one 
lead  level  of  monotonons  Philistinism ;  and  if  it  be  said  that 
uch  a  theory  of  the  Church  is  involved  in  the  fact  of  Establish- 
aentk  then  let  the  Establishment  go  the  way  of  alt  outworn 
olitical  conceptions.  Hence  the  fact  (if  fact  it  be)  that  Unde- 
ominationalism  represents  the  great  mass  of  religious  feeling  in 
le  country  is  precisely  the  reason  why  it  should  not  be  estab- 
shed  in  the  Church  or  the  schools.  There  is  only  one  thing 
orse  than  a  superstitious  Church — and  that  is  a  respectable 
harch. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  that  Socialism,  especially  Christian 
Mialism,  implies  an  Established  Ohnrch.  Space  forbids  a 
itailed  examination  of  this  argument;  but  we  may  point  out 
at  Plato,  in  organizing  his  ideal  city  on  a  communistic  basis, 
content  to  leave  religious  matters  to  be  regulated  by  Delphi, 
D  Holy  See  of  the  Hellenic  world.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that 
Dse  who  are  most  deeply  touched  by  the  ideal  of  sodal 
ofefaerbood,  and  desire  most  keenly  to  see  the  end  of  our 
asent  stupid  and  chaotic  socisl  conditions,  must  also  desire 
>8t  earnestly  to  see  the  whole  English  nation  brought  within 
>  fold  of  the  one  Church,  as  it  was  a  thousand  years  ago,  as  it 
a  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  as,  in  spite  of  losses,  it 
8  to  a  large  extent  one  hundred  years  ago.    But  an  artificial 
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unify,  attuned  by  a  general  sacrifice  of  principle,  or  impoaed  by 
the  et/eoag  hand  of  the  State,  wonld  have  little  binding  force. 
It  oonld  not  last,  or  if  it  did  it  wonld  be  because  men  cared  too 
little  for  religion  to  disagree  about  it  "SoUtadinem  faeinnt, 
pacem  appellanL"  Snch  a  peace  amongst  the  ChorcheB  would 
be  the  peace  of  death.  The  vision  of  Christian  unity  in  England, 
splendid  and  inspiring  as  it  is,  can  only  be  realized  by  the 
spontaneooB  retom  of  all  partial  and  fragmentary  views  into 
the  fulness  (^  the  futh  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  not  hj 
the  otBdal  enforcement  of  a  system  which  we  have  seen  to  be 
impotent,  onreal,  and  sell-contradictory. 

It  is  useless  to  urge  that  we  are  dealing  with  the  education  c^ 
children  and  not  with  the  beliefs  of  adolts.  If  the  history  of 
education  shows  anything,  it  shows  that  mental  attitades  a 
habits  are  far  more  enduring  than  positive  knowledge.  A  msn 
may  forget  all  the  Greek  he  ever  knew ;  but  he  can  never  foiget 
the  characteristic  habit  of  mind — the  analytic  acnteness  and  the 
determination  to  bring  everything  to  the  test  of  reason — which 
the  study  of  Greek  induces.  And  so,  if  the  future  men  and 
women  of  the  country  are  imbued  in  youth  with  the  Undenomi- 
national habit  of  mind — if  vagueness  is  held  up  to  them  as  a 
virtue  and  settied  conviction  as  a  vice — it  is  idle  to  expect  Uiat 
they  will  in  later  years  arrive  at  the  point  from  which  the 
Christian  believer  contemplates  his  &ith  in  its  full  majesty  as 
an  ordered  system  of  eternal  truth.  The  qaestion  is  of  pecniiar 
importance  at  the  present  moment;  for,  if  the  signs  of  the 
times  can  be  trusted,  we  seem  to  be  upon  the  verge,  if  indeed 
we  are  not  nnawares  in  the  midst,  of  a  great  religious  awakoi- 
ing,  comparable  to  the  Evangelical  movement  of  the  ^hteenttk 
century,  or  the  Tractarian  movement  of  the  nineteenth.  We 
have  now  to  decide  whether  this  reviving  enthnsiam  is  to  be 
vitiated  at  the  outset  by  an  alliance  with  a  false  idea ;  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  its  success  or  failure  depends  upon  the 
decision.  Fedse  ideals  have  a  fatal  way  of  avenging  themselves 
in  actual  life,  for  what  is  nnphiloBophical  is  in  the  last  resort 
inherently  unpractical. 

N.    P.     Wlt.I.TAUP^ 


THE  "INHABITED  HOUSE"  DUTY 
AS  A  GRADUATED  TAX. 

A  SELE<7r  committee  of  the  House  of  Oommons  waa  appointed 
-^  in  the  month  of  Uay,  1906,  to  inquire  into  "  the  practica- 
bility (a)  of  graduating  the  income  tax,  and  (6)  of  differentiating 
for  the  purpose  of  the  tax  between  permanent  and  precarious 
incomes."  They  reported  (on  Nov.  29,  1906)  that  both  were 
practicable,  though  both  were  difficult.  As  they  had  interpreted 
their  reference  with  some  freedom,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  has  their  authority  for  differentiating,  in  his  Budget 
of  April,  1907,  between  earned  and  unearned  incomes.  In  that 
Budget  graduation  of  the  Estate  Duty  has  been  carried  some 
steps  farther ;  graduation  of  the  income  tax  stands  essentially 
where  it  did ;  but  the  differentiation  introduced  in  the  Budget 
requires  declarations  of  income.  Hitherto  the  indispensable 
practice  of  "levying  at  the  source,"  or  deducting  from  dividends 
before  they  pass  to  their  various  ownera,  has  prevented  us  from 
knowing  incomea  We  coold  not  tell  with  certainty  the  total 
numbers  of  income-tax  payers  above  the  line  of  abatement.  We 
are  now,  under  certain  restrictions,  to  have  a  higher  line  of 
abatement,  and  we  are  to  have  declarations  from  all  and  sundry. 
Perhaps  the  truth  may  come  out  in  this  way. 

To  penetrate  the  darkneaa  of  the  days  before  declarations.  Sir 
Henry  Primrose,  of  the  Inland  Revenue  office,  and  Mr,  Chioasa 
Money,  M.F.,  have  both  made  use  of  the  House  Duty.  Sir 
Henry  indeed  truata  chiefly  to  the  house  duty.^  The  difficulty 
is  that,  even  if  all  who  live  in  a  dear  boose  are  probably  rich, 
all  the  rich  do  not  live  in  dear  bonsea  Hr.  Qayley,  chief 
inspector  of  the  Inland  Revenue,  tells  us  * : — 


■  BridiBiioa  before  tin  Inoniie-Tu  OommittM,  IMM,  Qom.  3i-&. 

■  Kvid.,  QuM.  a37,  Mq.    Sw  aUo  Appendix  No.  3,  pp.  231-2SS. 
Vol-  XVII.— No.  3. 
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"  I  have  got  &  firm  ratarning  nmrlj  £35,000  of  profits.  Th«ra  ue 
Ays  pkrtBera,  and  the  senior  portnv  of  the  firm  resides  in  a  iunue 
charged  with  inhabited  house  duty  at  £75 ;  of  another  the  usesa- 
ment  is  £830  ;  aaothei,  £260  ;  the  fourth,  £90  ;  and  the  fifth,  £176" 
(qnes.  937).  "  I  know  a  ca«e  in  which  a  person  died,  and  his  will  wh 
proved  at  over  £220,000  ;  he  lived  in  a  boase  next  door  to  a  inrvejor 
of  taxes  at  £65  a  jear,  and  the  sarveyor  ol  taxes  had  not  the  slightest 
idea  that  that  man  had  anything  lik«  tba  money  "  (qnes.  940). 

Hr.  Bernard  Hallet  tells  ua  that  in  Tumania  the  GoTemment 
aasameB  that  a  man  with  a  certain  income  lives  in  a  hoose  of 
corresponding  valua^  But  in  this  country  the  correHpondence  is 
evidently  not  so  exact  as  to  help  ua  in  graduating  the  income 
tax.  The  house  duty  may  need  to  stand  by  itself  for  a  little 
longer.  It  deserves  a  committee  to  itself,  for,  although  bnilt  on 
a  smaller  scale  than  the  income  tax,  it  forms  quite  aa  curious  a 
collection  of  anomalies  and  abuses,  and  is  as  much  in  need  of 
reformation. 

The  duty  was  adopted  by  Lord  Korth  from  Adam  Smith  in 
1778,  hearth  tax  and  window  tax  being  the  only  similar  taxes 
before.  It  was  dropped  for  seventeen  years,  1834-1851,  bat 
revived  in  1851,  nearly  in  the  form  it  now  wears,  including  iiia 
distinction  of  two  classes ;  the  Act  of  1890  (Customs  and  Inland 
Bevenae  Act  of  58  &  54  Vict.  c.  8)  gave  it  to  us  complete.* 

It  is  unlike  the  income  tax :  (I)  in  its  comparative  steadiness-, 
its  rates  have  only  varied  once  since  1851 ;  it  does  not  change 
with  the  income  tax,  although  it  is  presented  to  the  tenant  in 
the  same  demand  note  as  the  income  tax  on  landlord's  rent 
(2)  It  falls  not  on  the  simple  rent,  bat  on  the  whole  ^"Tinal  value 
without  deductions.  (S)  It  is  more  certain  to  be  secured  by  the 
Exchequer,  being  hard  to  evade  by  any  commonplace  rogaery- 
Finally,  (4)  it  is  never  a  taxation  of  income  "  at  the  Boaroe,*  <^ 
dividends  before  they  are  sent  out  from  a  company's  office; 
herein  it  is  free  from  the  great  difficulty  that  besets  the 
graduated  income  tax." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  unlike  parish  rates  in  being  tmifcwm 

■  Erid.,  gaM.  227. 

■  8m  J.  B.  Piper*!  Actt  rdoHng  U>  the  Soute  Tax  (Butterworth,  iaav> 
'  Huoonrt,  Badget  Speech,  ISM  (Baoaaid),  p.  C02. 
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within  Qreat  Britain.  It  caji  be  escaped  by  emigration  to 
Ireland,  to  which  ooontry  it  has  never  applied.  It  ia  nearly  if 
not  qatte  as  elaborate  as  the  income  tax.  Whereas  the  income 
tax  is  a  system  of  at  least  six  steps,*  the  house  duty  has  a 
system  of  two  classes  and  three  rates  in  each  of  them.    It  falls : — 

(A)  On  the  annual  value  of  dwelling-houses :  (a)  if  the  value 
is  under  £20,  the  occupiers  are  exempt;  (&)  if  the  value  is 
as  much  as  £20  and  not  more  than  £40,  they  pay  Sd.  in  the  £ ; 
(c)  if  over  £40  and  not  more  than  £60,  they  pay  Gd. ;  (d)  if 
over  £60,  the  rate  is  9(2. 

(B)  On  the  annual  valae  of  residential  shops,  hotels,  and 
&rms,  with  two-thirds  of  that  severity.  Their  occupiers  pay 
Sd,  id.,  6d,  on  the  same  scale  (£20,  £40,  £60). 

The  net  produce  of  the  tax  was  in  1903-1904  rather  less  tiian 
two  millions — £1,879,276 ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  about  three- 
quarters  of  the  sum  was  raised  on  dwelling-houses,  and  the 
other  quarter  came  from  shops  and  hotels.  The  48th  Annual 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  for  1903-1904  gives,  it 
is  true,  only  the  totals  of  annual  values  without  coTresponding 
yield  in  dnty  (pp.  179,  182) ;  but  a  rough  calculation  can  be 
made  of  the  latter,  with  doe  allowance  for  discrepancies  that 
may  be  hid  under  the  distinction  between  net  receipt  and  net 
produce,'  Even  the  Treasury  finds  there  is  many  a  slip  between 
the  cup  and  lip. 

When  the  tax  was  revived  in  1851,  there  was  no  progreswve 
graduation ;  there  was  exemption  below  £20 ;  and  above  £20 
dwelling-houses  paid  9(2.,  shops  Gd.  In  1890  the  higher  rating 
above  £40  and  £60  came  in  as  we  now  have  it :  2d.,  Gd.,  9d., 
fbr  dwelling-houses;  2d.,  4d,  Gd.  for  shops.  This  was  a  relief  to 
the  majority;  and  it  is  only  remarkable  that  the  highest  rate 
■vraA  still  left  as  it  was,  at  9d.  The  6d.  levied  under  £61  (say 
on  a  house  rented  at  £46  a  year)  is  really  a  heavier  tax  than  the 

■  Income  Tax  of  1906. 
(1)      £th£iea  exempt.  I  (4)  £«)l-£600  nuDui  £120. 

<2)  £161-£400  minua  £160.  <6)  £601-£700  minni  £70. 

(3)  £401-£600  mintu  tlBO.  \  (6)  Abore  £700  witboot  dednetioD. 

*  See  Wth  Report  (ISOO),  |>p.  168, 16». 
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9d.  levied  on  &  house  ranted  at  £200,  £500,  or  £1000.  Yet  ^■ 
is  tiie  rate,  however  high  above  £60  the  rant  may  be.  Tbe 
richer  tenants  could  afford  not  only  a  greater  amoimt,  which 
of  oootse  they  pay,  but  a  higher  rate,^  saeh  as  is  paid  in  the 
death  datiea.  The  principle  is  admitted :  (1)  by  the  mtin 
exemption  bdow  £20,  which  cats  off  three-fourths  of  all  the 
habitable  prenusea  in  Oreat  Britun,  and  more  than  half  ^ 
values;  (2)  by  the  greatly  reduced  rate  for  houses  between £30 
and  £40;  (3)  by  the  very  considerably  reduced  rate  for  th« 
between  £40  and  £60.  Could  any  good  reason  have  been  given 
by  the  firamera  of  Uie  tax  why  the  graduation  should  not  hi^e 
gone  a  step  or  two  farther  T  As  in  London  the  exempted  houas 
are  only  one-third  of  the  whole,  London  would  be  more  affected 
by  a  farther  graduation  than  the  rest  of  Great  Britain ;  bat  >U 
large  towns  would  have  an  interest  in  it 

The  tax  can  only  be  escaped  by  a  man  who  does  not  iscm  iti 
and,  unless  he  flees  the  countiy,  he  can  only  avoid  inenrnng  ^ 
by  taking  a  house  below  the  limit  In  the  large  towns  it  is  not 
easy  to  do  this,  and  in  London  least  easy  of  alL  It  may  ^ 
admitted  that  a  tax  so  steady  as  the  house  duty  can  be  "  shifted 
better  than  a  variable  local  rate.  A  tenant  will  always  alio' 
for  the  duty ;  it  reduces,  so  far  as  it  goes,  bis  power  of  payu^f 
a  higher  rent  Every  shifting  of  t^is  kind  in  the  higher  groups 
of  houses  increases  the  pressure  on  the  next  below,  say  (w  ^ 
houses  of  £900  as  against  those  of  £1000.  True,  the  tax  od 
those  of  £900  has  relieved  the  pressure  tiieie  by  sending  it  eo 
to  those  of  £800,  and  so  on.  But,  though  (happily)  it  is  tnK 
as  a  rule,  that  when  the  tenant  suffers  the  landlord  suffers  'wilh 
him,  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  this  tax  is  shifted  altc^ther  i" 
the  landlord.  The  tenant,  in  any  case,  suffers  by  having  ^ 
take  a  house  inferior  to  his  first  choice;  this,  at  the  very  least, 
is  his  share  in  the  burden  of  the  house  duty.  But,  as  the  pre^ 
sure  passes  down  to  the  central  and  lower  strata  of  tenuti 

'  "  It  is  not  TOT  nnreaionable  that  the  rich  should  oontribote  to  the  pn^ 
expeDM  not  only  in  propoition  to  their  rennae,  bat  somelhing  more  tima  in  tb'^ 
proportion."    Wealth  qf  Natiotu,  hook  t.  ch^t.  iL,  Tsxm  upon  the  KkI  <^ 
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and  t«naiioieB,  it  is  met  by  a  back-current,  an  upward  presaore. 
The  sapply  of  hoosea  at  the  lover  rents  is  not  indefinitely 
elastic.    Tet  bouses  of  some  kind  must  be  bad. 

The  argument  is  as  old  as  Adam  Smit^,'  and  seenis  quite 
sound.  But  if  it  is  soond,  the  inhabited  house  dnty  on  dwellings 
from  £80  to  £60  in  value  is  not  so  sbifted  that  the  tenant  pays 
none  <rf  it,  and  would  be  no  better  off  if  it  were  removed 
altogether,  or  removed  firom  him.  On  the  contrary,  in  lai^ 
towns  he  probably  pays  nearly  tite  whole  of  it.  The  exempted 
dasB  (below  £20)  really  suffer  by  having  the  non'Ozempted 
thrust  down  upon  them, — increasing  the  compeUtion  for  houses 
under  £20 ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  tenants  in  the  next 
class,  £20  to  £40,  becoming  gradually  less  true  as  we  go  up. 
The  lower  down  we  go,  the  less,  it  seems,  can  the  tax  be  shifted, 
and  the  more  is  it  felt ;  the  higher  we  go,  the  more  it  can  be 
shifted,  and  the  less  it  seems  to  he  felt  Suppose  tiiat  it  were 
really  shifted  to  the  landlords  in  the  lower  strata  as  in  the 
higher.  In  that  case,  as  a  disguised  income  tax  on  landlords, 
it  might  well  be  defended,  since  it  woold  fall  on  shoulders  that, 
on  the  whole,  are  weU  able  to  bear  it. 

Sir  Robert  Qifflen*  follows  Adam  Smith'  in  regarding  the 
honse  duty  as  a  tax  on  consumption,  the  consumption  of  the 
commodity  called  a  house.  Perhaps  it  is  only  certainly  so  in 
the  case  of  the  occupying  owner,  the  man  who  owns  the  house 
le  lives  in.  In  his  case  the  analogy  of  the  income  tax  would 
»rtaml^  justify  a  dednction,  say,  of  £20  irom  the  fixed  £40 
>r  £60,  if  the  analogy  be  worth  anything  where  there  is  a 
varying  rate  of  income  tax.  All  above  £20  might  be  deemed 
uxuiy,  and  the  first  £20  of  any  rent  might  be  deemed  the 
lecessary  part  of  it,  barely  enough  for  that  in  the  large  towns, 
aore  than  enough  in  some  conntiy  districts, 

■   WetUth  iffNatioiu,  book  v,  ch.  ti.  u  AUA, 

'  Boyal  CommiuiDn  oa  Local  TaxatioD,  Memoranda  oa  Inddenoe  <1S99),  p.  M : 
[t  is  reallj  a  conmmpUon  dn^,  bdng  a  dnty  on  the  couomptiaD  of  honiM,"  ai 
:eiae  on  oonmmptioa  of  beer,  ato.    Bo  OoMbeo  aa  quoted  by  Sir  S.  W.  HamiltoD, 
id.,  p.  3S  (Local  Taxation,  ^.  1S9,  XW). 
*  Book  T.  chap.  iL  ai  dted  i  "  Of  the  aanw  natote  aa  a  tax  upon  any  other  sort 

oonaumaUe  oommo^tie*.* 
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The  brood  exemptioii  of  6 J  miltiona  of  premises  out  of  8j-  (neg- 
leeting  the  liilf  million  exempted  aa  shops,  hospitals,  or  pttlues) 
ifl  justified  by  this  distinction  of  lozuries  and  neceBsariea  In  tfae 
stratam  of  "  under  £20  "  the  normally  exempted,  a  man's  faooBe 
has  little  or  nothing  of  Inxary  about  it ;  it  costs  him  more  in 
proportion  to  his  income  thftn  any  other  item  of  his  expendittue. 
No  economist  now  would  hare  the  fortitude  of  J.  R.  HacCnllodi, 
who  thought  the  £10  honseholdeT  should  be  taxed.^  Eren  in 
the  strata  above  the  £20  tenants,  the  house  duty  at  present  eta 
more  in  bung  too  hi^  for  the  poor  man  than  too  low  fen-  the 
rieh.  It  tells  onequslly  in  town  and  in  coontiy.  In  large 
aties,  it  is  only  when  we  come  to  a  much  higher  point  thsn 
£60  that  Hie  house  is  an  article  of  loxmy.  In  the  middle 
classes  it  is  said  to  be  a  maxim  of  worldly  wisdom  that  a  man 
should  eat  under  bis  means,  dress  above  his  means,  and  have  a 
house  according  to  his  means.  Without  gc»ng  so  far  as  this, 
we  may  ai^s  that,  if  the  house  is  high  rented  (with  due 
allowance  for  ihe  difference  of  town  and  country),  then  the 
means  of  the  tenant  are  ample.  If  you  tell  as  that  he  shifts 
the  tax,  we  may  answer  that  he  shifts  it  to  a  landlord,  whose 
means  are  presumably  ampler  than  hia  own,  Adam  Smith 
wrote,  not  quite  grammatically : — 

**  In  general  there  is  not  perhaps  any  article  of  expense  or  conaomptioR 
bj  whioh  the  liberality  or  narrowneaa  of  a  man's  whole  expeiue  can  be 
better  judged  of  than  by  fais  house  rent."* 

If  it  is  not  wealth,  it  is  a  display  of  it.  In  the  bi^hor  stioU 
of  house  rents,  we  are  taxing  the  display  of  wealth. 

To  tax  ostentation  is  not  necessarily  to  check  ostentaticHL 
Perhaps  it  is  not  desirable  to  increase  the  number  of  on; 
sumptuary  lawa  We  could  not  tot  the  revenue's  sake  wish 
them  to  succeed.  If  a  very  high  tax  on  very  highly-rented 
houses  were  to  lead  rich  men  to  build  by  the  Lakes  of  KiUazney 
instead  of  Windermere,  Loch  Lomond,  or  the  Clyde,  we  might 
fondly  wish  to  extend  the  tax  to  Ireland.    By  what  art  <i 

>  Note  on  WealA  of  Nation*,  bO(A  t.  di.  il  as  dtod    At  flnt  £6 
actnall;  were  taxed. 
•  Wtaith  of  Nation*,  book  t.  chap.  ii.  ac  cited. 
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orator7  could  ParliameDt  be  persuaded  to  take  away  an  Iriah 
privilege  f  By  none  conoeivable ;  and,  in  any  case,  the  whole 
groQp  of  bighly-rented  honaea  oonld  not  easily  be  made  the 
most  froitfol  to  the  Exchequer.  The  highest  total  of  values  is 
reached  not  by  them,  but  by  the  exempted  dwelling-bouses,  of 
value  £10  to  £16;^  their  total  is  £21,300,000.  Next  to  this 
total  is  that  reached  1^  the  more  bumble  exempted  houses 
onder  £10,  nearly  £20,000,000.  Among  the  chargeable  houses 
and  shops,  those  valued  at  £30  to  £40  have  the  highest  total, 
namely  £I7>000,000,  the  next  being  the  group  from  £20  to  £26, 
reaching  a  total  of  £9,300,000.  Among  the  high-rented  houses 
and  shops,  the  whole  group  &om  £600  and  over  gives  only  a 
total  of  £6,000,000,  including  1802  premises  above  £1000.  We 
must  not,  then,  make  the  revenue  depend  entirely  on  the  upper 
gronps,  or  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  not  get  even 
the  modest  2  millions  he  now  gets  from  the  house  duty. 

It  is  tme  that  the  densest  point  in  the  case  of  residential 
shops  is  among  the  higher  groups.  The  totals  of  value  above 
£60  are  16^  millions  as  against  12  millions  for  the  other 
two  classes  (£20-40,  d&41-60)  put  together.  The  shops,  how- 
ever, are  not  fair  spoil  for  the  financial  reformer.  A  house  in 
Park  Lane  is  a  sign  of  wealth  in  two  directions,  but  a  shop  in 
the  Strand  or  in  Holbom  is  a  sign  of  it  in  only  one  direction, 
the  landlord's ;  in  the  case  of  the  occupier,  it  is  a  sign  of  no  more 
than  (say)  a  large  commercial  venture  with  expensive  machinery. 
There  is  truth  in  the  idea  that  the  residential  shopkeeper  (even 
more  than  the  absentee  shopkeeper)  is  related  to  his  premises 
exactly  as  to  his  tools  of  tiode,  one  of  which  indeed  the  premises 
are  to  him.  It  is  a  drawback  and  discomfort  to  live  on  the 
premises ;  at  least,  it  is  felt  to  be  so  in  the  twentieth  centnry, 
whatever  it  was  in  the  seventeenth ;  and  he  who  thus  lives 
among  his  tools  may  well  pay  a  reduced  house  duty,  a  duty  for 
a  house  that  is  only  half  a  house,  half  a  shop. 

These  various  considerations  have  been  kept  in  mind  in  the 
following  proposal,  which  is  a  very  rough  draft  to  be  amended 
by  the  more  skilful : — 

>  F.  171014801  B«port(19(n-l«M)InlsiiclBwenM.    Sbopi  sn  twt  iocloded. 
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At  and  above  1000       „       „         2*.  01  or  enn  Si. 

Lei  residential  shops,  etc.,  be  taxed,  when  the  valae  is  from 
£20  to  £40,  at  ScZ.  in  the  pound;  when  £41  to  £60,  at  SdL; 
when  £61  to  £99.  at  4d.;  when  £100  to  £199,  at  4^;  when 
£200  to  £299,  at  Sd. ;  when  £800  to  £399,  at  5^. ;  when  £400 
and  apwards,  Qd. 

If  the  values  are  taken  as  ^ven  in  the  48th  Report  (19(^ 
1904)  of  the  Commiasioners  of  Inland  Berenae,  and  the  rates 
are  worked  out  in  the  two  different  ways :  (1)  according  to  the 
present  scheme  with  its  very  slight  graduation ;  (2)  aoeording 
to  the  scheme  just  suggested,  it  will  be  foond  that  the  Chaneelln 
of  the  Exchequer  gets  what  he  got  before — ahont  £2,000.000, 
bat  not  quite  in  the  same  way.  He  really  gets  a  few  thonautds 
less,  because  the  gradnation  is  not  ^owed  after  £700  to  go  on 
as  we  should  like  to  have  it.  The  graduation  (that  is  to  say) 
would  he  bettor,  if  we  had  the  Bgures  given  in  more  detul,  say 
from  £700  to  £1000.  The  stages  would  be  made  la..  Is;.  Gd..  Ss., 
2s.  Qd.,  Sa.  But  we  must  take  what  figures  are  supplied  by  the 
Inland  Revenue  Commiasioners,  merely  remarking  that  we 
should  probably  more  than  overtake  the  present  sunt  if  m 
could  carry  out  the  graduation  in  deiaiL 

PunsTlSaAXi  m  Gkow  Bztubrb. 
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8(a(M») 

SSl^     . 

at  2 

65,100 

4C«Nra) 

174^     . 

»  s 

55,100 

5(60-79) 

84,700     . 

»  * 

86^800 

8  (80-89) 

81,100     . 

«  ** 

35,200 

7  (100-199) 

»  3 

92,400 

6(200-899) 

100,500     . 

»  H 

41,700 

9(800-899) 

681400     . 

(£800  nd  OTN) 

B  6 

188,200 

10(400-499) 

48,800     . 

n(S0(Wffi9) 

27,900     . 

459,000 

0  (600-699) 

24,800     . 

1,470^029 

6(700-988) 

55,117     . 

6  (1000-Md  OTBT) 

888,612     . 

QronpradBoe 

£1,928,089 

£1,470,028 

The  total  produce  of  the  inhabited  hoase  daty  compares 
poorly  with  the  24  millions  yielded  by  the  income  tax  at  1a.  ; 
but  it  is  not  su^ested  that  a  permanent  tax  like  the  house 
duty,  levied  at  a  tow  average  rate  of  about  3d.  in  the  pound, 
should  be  made  to  give  as  much,  in  proportion,  as  an  impost 
meant  (or  hitherto  meant)  for  emei^^oies  by  which  three  times 
aa  much  can  be  rused  for  Sd.  in  the  pound.  Whether  the 
house  duty  could  be  raised  to  greater  importance  amongst  our 
Bources  of  revenue ;  whether  it  is  naturally  allied  to  a  land  tax 
aa  well  as  on  income  tax  (to  which  it  is  allied  in  the  demand 
note);  or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  superfluous  where 
these  other  two  taxes  are  present;  whether  it  should  fall  on 
empty  houses;  whether  it  is  properly  a  local  tax;* — such 
questions  have  not  been  discussed  here.  The  aim  has  been 
simply  to  show  how  the  amount  now  raised  by  the  house  duty 
could  be  raised  on  a  better  graduated  scale  than  at  presents  and 
tiierefore  with  less  suffering  on  the  part  of  the  ta^Ayers. 

J,  BoifAs. 
■  In  1B71  QonmmeDt  offend  to  tnuufer  It  (witli  tin  land  tu)  to  the  lonlitiea. 
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FREE  TRADE  IN  INDIA. 

TK  most  political  eampugtu  of  any  importance,  Bnch  as 
■'-  Ur.  Chamberlain's  on  the  qneatioQ  of  the  tarifi;  there  is 
aomething  which  all  parties  are  liable  to  ahirk.  It  may  he  a 
aide  iaone,  which,  though  ripe  for  settlement,  has  to  wait  till 
m<ne  central  matters  are  disposed  of.  Or  it  may  be  an  integral 
portion  of  the  disoosBion,  which  for  some  reason  or  another, 
not  always  creditable,  embarrasses  friends  and  foes  alike.  It 
may  even  amount  to  a  skeleton  in  the  cupboard,  one  that  only 
a  few  know  of,  and  keep  religiously  hidden  from  the  world. 

It  ia  the  object  of  the  present  writer  to  demonstrate,  howero 
indistinctly,  the  existence  of  such  a  skeleton  in  the  cnpboud 
of  British  Indian  administration. 

To  an  Englishman,  the  task  is  an  ungrateful  one.  Only 
urgency  can  excose  it  When  demanding  fiscal  reform  for 
India,  and  that  quite  independently  of  tiie  United  Kingdcm, 
a  writer  has  to  bespeak  sympathy  for  a  subject  most  repngnant 
to  the  British  people.  The  latter  will  not  readily  admit  tlw 
possibility  of  a  skeleton.  They  do  not  believe  that  anything 
can  be  wrong  with  India,  beyond  natural  and  inherent  obstacles 
to  progress,  which  British  administration  is  slowly  removing. 
Even  the  natives  of  the  dependency  are  apt  to  deprecate  further 
change  in  the  commercial  system  of  their  country,  exotic  thongfa 
that  system  is. 

England  has  brought  a  great  peace  to  India.  She  has  pot 
a  stop  to  many  savageries,  and  taught  many  refinements.  She 
has  waged  on  the  whole  a  successful  war  against  disease, 
superstition,  and  dirt.  Her  institntions  are  progressive,  hex 
police  efficient,  her  justice  pure  and  cheap.  Her  universitifls 
will  bear  comparison  witii  some  of  the  best  in  Europe  and 
America.    She  has  brought  education  to  the  doors  of  the  people. 
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and  filled  the  ranks  of  the  army  and  the  offices  of  her  Qovem- 
ment  with  their  sons.  Her  rule  is  tolerant,  honest,  and 
enlight^ied.  The  natives  of  India,  politically  dissatiBfied 
though  many  of  them  are,  but  educated  in  these  oooditions, 
can  only  attribute  her  failure  to  the  absence  of  popular 
representation.  The  Englishman,  on  the  other  hand,  confflders 
that  there  has  been  no  fulore.  Neither  is  able  to  appredate 
that  it  is  vant  of  employment  which  has  wrecked  all  her  efftnts. 
Such  a  subject  bristles  with  difficulties.  The  grafting  of  a 
foreign  commercial  system  on  a  continent  like  India  must  in 
any  case  take  an  enormous  amount  of  time.  Mistakes  are 
nnavoidable,  and  whether  they  are  remediable  without  the 
modification  or  reversal  of  some  cherished  rule  of  policy,  it  is 
moat  difficult  to  say.  It  has  to  be  seen  whether  India,  under 
the  guidance  of  tJte  Adam  Smith  economy,  has,  as  alleged, 
passed  safely  through  the  lean  years,  and  entered  permanently 
on  an  epoch  of  industrial  prosperity ;  or  whether,  on  the  contrary, 
she  is  deep  in  the  bog  of  industrial  decay.  We  have  to  judge 
whether,  during  an  en  of  unrestricted  free  trade  sufficiently 
prolonged  for  a  definite  judgment  to  be  arrived  at,  adequate 
occupation  hag  been  provided  for  the  people.  It  has  to  be  seen 
how  the  Indian  populations  are  employed,  and  whether  they 
are  more  remuneratively  employed  under  a  British  adnunistra- 
tion  than  they  were  under  their  own  Bajahs,  before  the  days 
of  commercial  and  industrial  de-concentration. 

Adam  Smith  and  his  followers  would  have  declared  it  no 
part  of  a  Qovemment's  busineaB  to  provide  work  for  the  popula- 
tion committed  to  its  charge.  Their  contention  has  been 
ignored  by  the  commercial  legislation  of  every  country  and 
colony  in  the  world,  except  England,  during  the  past  hundred 
yeaiB.  It  is  now  nniverBally  conceded  thai  the  employment 
of  labour  is  the  first  domestic  duty  of  a  state  on  a  popular 
basis.  In  fiuit,  no  politician  ever  dreams  of  denying  it.  The 
last  appeal  to  the  oonstltneneiee  shows  that,  if  nothing  else. 

Certain  qualifications  are  required  for  the  scrutiny,  as  it 
conoems  India.  The  investigator  must  have  a  long  acquaintance 
vrith  his  subject    No  one  visiting  India  for  the  first  time 
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understands  how  the  official  elasaes  can  possibly  be  led  astray  u 
to  the  state  of  the  tnnntry.  Yet  there  are  a  good  many  reasons 
why  ^ey  should  b& 

To  any  one  earsonly,  or  even  carefully,  looking  round  him, 
there  do  not  seem  to  be  any  unemployed  in  India.  Elxcepting 
the  troops  of  professional  be^^ars,  every  one  appean  to  bave 
some  small  employment.  The  area  under  observation  is  too 
immense  for  a  comprehensive  view  ever  to  be  taken  of  the 
whole  of  it.  People  arguing  from  prosperous  to  unprospenMis 
districts  cannot  see  that  an  agriculturist  may  appear  to  be 
employed  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  doee  to  starvation. 
Again,  while  it  is  easy  enough  to  aacertain  bow  tiie  ImUao 
populations  are  employed,  to  say  whether  they  are  remonetatively 
employed  is  quite  another  matter. 

Fnustically  the  whole  population  of  India  lives  by  the  land. 
Agriculture,  always  the  chief  induatiy,  has  become  the  sole  one. 
The  old  handicraftfl  are  gone;  the  artistic  craftsmen  of  the 
towns,  aa  well  as  the  petty  artizans  of  the  villages,  are  lost  to 
Indian  production.  And  what  ia  more,  nothing  has  come  in  t^eir 
place.  Their  output  is  supplied  by  imports  from  Elngland.  The 
cotton-factories  of  Bombay,  the  gunny-bag  industry  of  Bengal, 
a  few  gold  and  coal  mines  scattered  at  wide  intervals  ap  and 
down  the  vast  peninsula,  are  quite  inadequate  to  the  indnstarial 
needs  of  the  people.  The  tea-drying  and  rolling  sheds,  the 
railway  workshops,  a  stray  factory  or  two  for  the  Tn«.Wing  of 
soldiers'  clothes  and  boots  and  small-arm  ammunition,  ihe  carpdi 
looms  in  the  jails,  all  strictly  limited  to  special  needs,  only  make 
the  great  void  the  emptier.  There  is  not  an  iron  mine  in  all 
India,  not  a  retort,  not  a  rolling-mill,  not  a  foundry.  No  rails 
are  made,  no  bolts,  no  screws,  no  nails.  Yet  hnmatite  (He 
exists  in  large  quantities,  and  the  people  leam  the  h*nHHng  of 
machinery  and  of  tiie  miner's  pick  quite  readily.  It  is  the 
same  with  all  industries  except  agriculture.  With  exeeptioiK 
not  worth  mentioning,  not  a  factory  furnace  has  been  set  aliji^t 
by  British  enterprise,  because  the  product  cannot  pay  without 
tariff  protection.  England  has  held  that  in  the  employmeait  of 
a  country's  labour,  one  occupation  is  as  good  as  another. 
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It  is  not  India's  fanlt  if  her  faandicrafta  have  disappeared, 
though  she  has  certainly  connived  at  it  Three  hundred  years 
ago  the  Honourable  East  India  Oompany  was  formed  to  bring 
to  England  the  work  of  the  Indian  craftsmen.  The  trade 
consisted  mainly  of  muslins,  crapes,  silks,  calicoes,  embroideries, 
carpets,  and  art-metalwork — all  things  which  England  had  not 
as  yet  learned  to  manufacture  for  herself.  The  British  empire 
in  the  East  is  due  to  this  fact  alone.  Poets  still  expatiate  on 
the  perfection  attained  by  Indifui  workmanship  in  the  palmy 
days  of  ita  splendour.  And  though  economists  may  not  accept 
poetry  as  a  basis  for  policy,  it  nevertheless  may  be  taken  as 
a  very  fair  representation  of  what  actually  existed.  Edwin 
Arnold  in  his  beautiful  poem,  "  The  Light  of  Asia,"  says  of  the 
Buddha,  when  sUtl  in  the  world  aa  Prince  Sakya  Muni,  that  his 
nuptial  chamber  was  a  dream  of  foiry  land.  There  were  stone 
traoeiies  delicate  as  lace-work,  carpets  deep  in  the  pile  as  heaps 
of  flower-blooms,  scented  and  inlaid  woods,  jewelled  jade  and 
veined  marble,  rich  silken  hangings  covered  with  gold  embroidery, 
and  muslins  rivalling  the  finest  spiders'  webs.  Beaten  metal 
panels  of  fretted  brass  filled  the  doors  and  windows.  Such 
descriptioDS  may  be  conceived  in  a  style  of  Eastern  hyperbole, 
but  no  one  can  have  entirely  invented  them.  Besides,  it  is 
perfectly  well  known  that  the  exquisite  things  described 
Burvived  in  all  their  pristine  artistic  beauty  in  the  times  of 
the  Uogul  emperors :  for  it  was  then  that  the  East  India 
Companies  of  England  and  Holland  were  formed  to  exploit 
them. 

A  hundred  years  passed  before  the  English  oompany  became 
a  government  strong  enough  to  collect  its  revenues  by  more 
direct  methods  than  buying  and  selling  merchandise.  But  even 
a  hundred  years  later,  when  in  the  zenith  of  its  power,  it  still 
tatded  in  the  products  of  those  wonderfdl  workrooms.  The 
two  centuries  were  disfigured  by  many  crimes  and  marked  by 
many  blunders,  but  the  destruction  of  the  town  and  village 
orafts  was  not  among  them.  It  was  reserved  for  the  Qovenunent 
of  the  Qaeen,  which,  after  the  agony  of  the  mutiny,  took  over 
the  direct  administration  of  the  dependenqr,  to  deprive  her 
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Indiui  children  of  the  most  beautifal,  the  most  lacntive,  ud 
the  most  edaoational  of  their  oocupationa 

The  notioa  grew  up  iiiiieontrsdieted,  that  the  nature  of  a 
oonntry'a  oocapaUona  was  animportant.  Labonr,  it  waB  asBiuiMd, 
was  sure  to  he  employed  somehow.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  Hill, 
tliat  a  demand  for  commodities  is  not  a  demand  for  labonr.  As 
a  conseqaenoe,  the  delicate  wco'lcmanship  and  quaint  fandes 
which  the  old  company  made  it  its  business  and  pleasure  to 
foster  ceased  to  be  conudered  of  any  consequence.  English  sod 
Sootch  cities  required  marketo.  If  they  could  not  make  the 
same  things,  they  could  imitate  them,  and  imitate  them  so 
closely  and  so  cheaply  as  to  ensure  the  goods  a  welcomoL  The 
new  Qovemment  let  the  handicrafts  go,  and  lightly,  as  if  doing 
them  a  serrioe,  sent  the  craftsmen  to  the  fields. 

Ko  specific  complaint  was  rused  by  the  Indian  communities. 
Though  the  crafts  were  protected  by  caste,  the  castes  were 
satisfied  with  the  religious  toleration  extended  to  them.  They 
failed  altogether  to  realise  the  danger  in  which  they  stood  frcmi 
the  new  c<mditions.  They  saw  no  risk  to  their  precious  art 
secrets,  their  eeethetic  training,  their  thousands  of  years  of 
industrial  heredity,  because  no  actual  interference  took  plaoe 
with  the  government  and  constitution  of  the  castes.  They 
never  realized  the  subtle  and  dangerous  interference  preamt 
in  Western  &ee  competition. 

Besides,  in  an  Aryan  commnnity,  the  cultivation  of  the  aoil 
is  derogatory  to  no  one.  In  the  caste  system  of  ancient  India, 
agriculture  stands  highest  among  the  industries.  Brahmins  till 
the  soil,  and  every  Eshattri  is  a  peasant  proprietor.  The 
tradition  assisted  most  materially  in  the  de-industrialicatioii  of 
the  handicraft  castes.  By  losing  their  guild  character  tlieae 
became  mere  sectarian  denominations. 

Then,  again,  famine  covers  a  multitude  of  mns.  A  dead 
weaver,  who  has  fEuled  to  make  an  infertile  piece  oS  land  pay 
its  tillage,  is  not  distinguishable,  except  by  a  caste  mark  oa.  his 
forehead,  from  a  dead  i^^culturist.  It  is  true  the  dead  weaver 
oould  have  found  no  better  land  to  till.  All  the  good  soils  ^m^i* 
occupied  when  adverse  drcumatancea  suddenly  mado  biww    a 
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oalliTBtor.  India  is^  agricaltorally  speakinj^  a  poor  country. 
It  has  no  pretensions  to  an  nnlimited  extent  of  rich  arable  land. 
The  ousted  craftaman  had  to  be  contented  with  half-redaimed 
Dunh,  forest,  or  jungle.  Not  that  he  could  have  made  anything 
out  of  better  land  coald  he  have  got  it.  He  was  without  the 
experience  and  skill  <^  the  bom  fanner.  So  in  his  second 
aummer,  the  drought  came  and  merafolly  killed  him,  just  as 
he  had  sold  his  wife's  bangles  and  trinkets  to  buy  food  for  his 
children.    The  story  is  a  sad  one,  but  quite  common. 

It  is  anf  ortonately  notorioos  that  the  gradual  absorption  into 
agrionlture  of  the  entire  Indian  population  causes  the  British 
Government  no  misgivings.  No  illusion  exists  on  the  subject. 
Whatever  is  done  is  done  deliberately.  The  British  nation  has 
undertaken  to  educate,  to  employ,  to  enrich  India,  on  agricul* 
tnre  alone.  When  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  in  the 
eonrse  of  tiieir  Indian  tour,  were  presented  with  beautiful  art 
&brio8,  the  fruit  of  Indian  looms,  needles,  or  metal-workers' 
hammers,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  these  represented  no 
living  art^  They  were  old,  or  else  turned  out  by  workmen 
congregated  in  special  schools,  the  patriotic  care  of  rich  people, 
to  whom  the  traditions  of  their  country  are  dear.  In  the  dx- 
eumstances  of  a  royal  progress,  it  was  do  doubt  expected  that 
India  should  live  up  to  its  ancient  reputation. 

It  is  not  only  the  art-workman  who  has  sufEered  by  the 
sodden  introduction  into  India  of  the  Adam  Smith  economy. 
Even  the  man  who  was  intended  to  benefit  by  it  has  not  been 
materially  advantaged.    The  weaver,  the  dyer,  the  shoemaker, 
the  wood-carver,  the  metal-worker,  have  all  gone.    Art  is  dead  in 
India.     The  country  is  purely  agricultural,  yet  the  agriculturist 
— the  peasant,  strictly  so  called — is  not  one  whit  the  better  for 
the  change.    On  the  contrary,  agriculture  has  become  a  veiy 
speculative  occupation  to  embark  in.     Everybody  wants  to 
make   profits  ont  of  the  land,  and  very  few  are  successful. 
Tea^  co&e,  indigo,  opium,  jute,  wheat,  rice,  oil-seeds,  and  cotton, 
-with  the  common  millets,  vetohea,  and  pulses,  which  over  large 
areas  are  the  ordinary  food  of  the  poorer  classes,  do  not  con- 
stitute a  circle  of  production  adequate  to  the  country's  industrial 
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growth.  Thsy  do  not  afford  a  vent  for  the  genias  of  the  people. 
They  do  not  edaeate  it.  They  do  not  fully  employ  its  nnmben. 
They  do  not  even  feed  it. 

Many  profitable  branehea  of  agriculture  are  absent,  dimste, 
no  doubt,  aeeonnta  for  some  of  the  absentees;  want  of  opulence 
among  the  inhabitants,  for  others.  The  poverty  of  the  kH 
and  defiden^  in  the  water-supply,  except  in  the  large  river, 
valleys,  have  from  Ume  immemorial  kept  effective  tillage  witlun 
narrow  bounds.  But  there  is  another  reason,  which  growi 
every  year  more  alarming.  It  is  the  attenuation  of  capital  and 
Hie  raislog  of  the  rate  of  interest,  which  proceed  pari  poav 
with  enonnonaly  iusreased  exporte  and  imports. 

Moreover,  special  dangers  threaten  the  different  branches  of 
the  export  trade.  Opium  is  under  a  ban.  Before  long  it  will 
eease  to  be  a  Government  monopoly ;  and  Uien  the  prosperity 
of  the  Ganges  valley  will  receive  a  shock  &om  which  it  may 
take  centuries  to  recover.  Indigo  no  longer  commands  the 
tnule  in  dyes.  Mineral  bye-produets  are  displacing  it.  Tea, 
owing  to  the  expense  of  ita  coltivatitm  and  manufacture,  and 
its  perishable  nature,  affords  a  very  small  margin  of  profiL 
Coffee  baa  ceased  praotioaUy  to  be  an  Indian  product  Indian 
cotton  is  poor  in  quality.  The  staple  is  too  short  to  allow  «f 
the  finer  classes  of  cloth  being  worked  by  machinery.  Wheat, 
a  cold-weather  crop,  requires  a  good  upland  soil  and  aeaaooaUe 
irrigatitm — advantages  by  no  means  common.  Hides  and  skins 
are  merely  a  proof  of  mortality  among  the  cattle — ^not  a  thing 
to  ctaigratulate  the  country  upon.  Oil-seeds  are  competitive. 
lUce  and  jute  both  need  soaking  soils,  and  neither  is  ray 
remunerative. 

These  are  serious  matters,  the  oonsideration  of  which  oannoi 
be  long  postponed.  There  is  nothing  to  replace  any  of  these 
crops,  while  treading  hard  on  the  heels  of  the  hesitatiiig  pro- 
gress of  Indian  agriculture  is  an  altogether  abnormal  increase 
in  the  population  dependent  fm  the  land.  The  attennatum  of 
capital  and  its  enhanced  cost  to  the  cultivator  neeeasanlj 
tbllow.  There  is  nothing  new  in  that.  It  would  be  stisnge  'i 
they  did  not 
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Wherever,  in  the  world,  tillers  of  the  soil  have  migrated  far 
from  the  towns,  to  the  demands  of  which  they  owed  their 
marketB,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  such  towns  have  dwindled 
in  wealth  and  importance,  and  no  others  have  grown  up  in  their 
places,  the  peasant  has  sooner  or  later  found  himself  destitnte. 
The  sparsest  population  is  too  dense  for  a  cotutry  which  is 
entirely  given  over  to  agriculture,  and  which  at  the  same  time 
has  DO  outlet  for  its  surplus.  It  is  a  truth  that  seems  one  of 
the  hardest  to  understand,  that  agiicultore,  to  enrich  a  oom- 
monity,  muBt  be  linked  with  urban  populations.  It  is  profitable 
only  when  its  surplus  feeds  wealthy  and  prosperous  cities,  and 
supplies  them  with  raw  material  for  their  manufactures.  It 
would  be  as  foolish  to  expect  mines  to  pay  without  a  market 
for  gold,  as  agricoltore  without  a  market  for  produce.  The 
sole  difference  is  that  the  cultivator  can  live  on  his  produce,  for 
the  most  part,  and  the  miner  cannot. 

In  India  the  place  of  the  home  dties  is  being  taken  by  the 
export  trade  to  Europe;  whence  its  abnormal  growth  in  late 
years.  And  so  long  as  the  ryota  have  access  to  that  trade,  and 
enough  of  it,  all  will  go  well  with  theuL  The  trouble  b^ins 
when  they  have  not  got  access  to  it ;  when,  owing  to  their  land 
being  infertile  or  unirrigable,  or  too  distant  from  the  coast,  or 
the  main  channels  of  communication,  a  cultivator  finds  it  un- 
profitable to  grow  a  surplus  over  what  he  consumes  himself, 
and  ei^oys  no  absolute  certainty  of  being  able  to  gamer  even 
that.  Then  it  is  that  agricultural  capital  becomes  terribly 
scarce  and  dear,  while  the  abnormality  in  the  growth  of  the 
population  dependent  on  the  land  thrusts  itself  specially  into 
notice. 

British  rule  has  added  two  main  causes  of  agricultural  con- 
gestion. They  are  the  migratitm  to  the  fields  of  the  industrial 
castes,  now  almost  wholly  absorbed  into  the  peasantry,  and  the 
presence  on  the  soil  of  those  whose  lives  the  Fax  Britannioa  has 
belped  to  preserve.  These  two  classes  constitute  a  shifting 
population,  compelled  to  take  any  land  they  can  get,  working 
in  good  years,  when  perhi^  they  earn  enough  to  keep  body 
Lnd  soul  together,  and  to  many  their  diildren;  and  in  bad. 
Vol.  IVa-Na  a  D,,^..c..CoogIc 
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driftiiig  away  to  more  favoured  dirtricts,  crowding  the  Ooveni' 
ment  relief  works,  or  dying  of  starvaticm  and  of  the  fevm 
whieh  acoompaoy  it. 

As  to  how  many  persons  are  adversely  afleeted  by  the  dis- 
turbanoe  of  demand  and  supply — bnng  taken  off  paying  -wtai 
and  pat  on  nnpaying  land,  or  saved  &om  an  old-fashioned  death 
by  violence  or  disease,  only  to  starve  through  want  of  credit- 
there  are  no  figures  to  show.  Bat  it  is  oertun  thai  the  best 
government  India  ever  had  has  not  removed  the  peninsoli 
beytmd  the  reach  of  famine.  It  is  even  doabtfiil  whether  the 
liability  to  it  has  not  been  increased.  The  people  have  been 
relieved  of  war,  of  race  and  class  oppression,  of  the  sociiJ 
horrors  of  sattee  and  infantidde,  of  thuggee  and  other  crimes 
on  the  high-roads.  Their  taxes  hare  been  n^^alarized,  their 
rights  systematized  and  fixed,  their  homes  and  property  aeenred 
to  them  in  peace  and  quietness.  Justice  has  been  broogfat  to 
their  doors,  and  an  education  offered  them,  of  which  they  h»n 
not  been  slow  to  avul  themselves.  Immense  markets  over-sea 
have  been  opened  to  their  produce.  They  have  been  mads 
citizens  of  aa  empire  the  like  of  which  so  Eaatem  san  nera 
saw  before. 

Tel  the  most  marked  use  to  which  too  many  of  the  peasantrv 
put  these  advantages,  is  to  die  of  starvation  at  the  first  toad: 
of  drought.  Manifestly  they  have  neither  savings  nor  czediL 
The  nature  of  the  later  famines  bears  witness  to  a  change  Ix 
the  worse  in  the  economic  condition  of  the  ryot,  lltere  is  u 
absence  of  capital  circulating  among  the  peasantry,  which 
aUrming  in  the  last  degree.  Capital  in  a  country  will  fisi 
work  for  the  most  unlikely  workers  so  long  as  there  b 
market  for  their  produce.  And  it  will  very  often  create  ^ 
market.  But  without  capital  the  most  capable  must  sbti^'- 
Formerly,  the  cultivator  had  credit;  that  is  to  say,  the  iH 
of  capitaL  If  he  died  of  starvation,  it  was  because  he  ck- 
not  find  the  food  to  eat.  It  was  not  there.  The  harvest  bi 
failed  owing  to  a  bad  monsoon,  and  there  was  no 
bringing  grain  in  from  other  parts  of  the  country  more  &toi::^ 
1^  the  rains.    Now,  the  larger  portion  of  the  people 
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a  drought  have  no  credit,  and  starre  in  the  midst  of  what  is,  to 
them,  plenty. 

To  those  who  nnderstanct  how  the  village  grain-dealers  and 
money-lenders  play  their  part  in  Indian  village  economy,  it  will 
be  obvioos  tiiat  it  was  during  a  drought  that  they  showed  their 
grteAteb  usefolness,  if  they  did  not  make  their  greatest  profits. 
They  kept  the  starving  people  olive  with  advances  of  money 
and  grain,  so  folfiUing  a  function  which  in  these  days  is  most 
impeif  ectly  replaced  by  Government  relief  works.  The  bv/nias 
or  saokara  (they  are  known  by  both  names)  may  have  chai^^ 
exorbitant  interest  and  extortionate  prices,  hut  that  was  un- 
avoidable. The  chief  ptont  was  that  they  did  not  refuse 
sacconr  to  the  poorest  at  tiie  critical  moment.  The  advances 
were  chiu^ged  to  the  cultivators'  accounts,  to  be  settled  here- 
after, as  prosperity  slowly  returned.  These  advances  consti- 
tuted the  wwking  capital  of  the  land.  And  in  those  days  a 
living  peasant  chaif^  npon  them,  even  though,  according  to 
strict  bankruptcy  law,  hopelessly  insolvent,  was  of  greater  value 
to  himself,  to  the  money-lender,  and  to  the  Qovemment,  than  a 
dead  one. 

Two  causes  led  to  this  conciliatory  sprit  of  the  creditor 
towards  the  debtor.  Both  classes  lived  on  capital  drcuUtiiig 
tiirough  the  villages.  The  peasant  and  the  industrial  craftsman 
required  cash.  The  sooAur  required  custooL  Particularly  in 
respect  of  the  land,  the  worker  could  not  be  left  out  of  the 
f»lctilation.  Only  in  the  local  peasant  could  the  money-lender 
find  the  labour  wanted  for  the  re-tillage  of  the  fields.  He  must 
keep  the  cultivator  olive,  or  be  ruined  himself;  for  the  fields 
-would  lie  waste. 

That  was  one  reason.  The  other  was  no  lees  practical  In 
remote  regions,  inaccessible  to  the  centres  of  government,  as 
nine-tenths  of  the  land  then  was,  it  was  not  unconmion  in 
fcunine'times  for  the  peasantry  to  take  matters  into  their  own 
ianda.  The  looting  of  on  avaricious  groin-dealer's  store  by  the 
rillagera,  his  debtors,  was  a  by  no  means  unosual  occurrence. 
-fo-w,  however,  the  old  solidarity  between  the  two  classes  is 
one.     Xhe  commonity  of  interest  which  made  each  indityensable 
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to  tlifl  otiier  has  been  compromised  by  the  extra  risks  thrown  (ffi 
capital  through  the  obligatory  cultivation  of  poor  lands.  The 
ftcilities  for  getting  field-labour  afforded  by  the  railways  and 
by  a  floating  population,  not  to  speak  of  a  stricter  obeervance 
of  the  criminal  lav,  have  emancipated  Uie  bunia  from  his  monl 
and  political  reeponsibilitieB,  and  rendered  him  callous  to  the 
sufferingB  of  the  people. 

Even  80  far  back  as  1876  the  Deooan  famine  was  a  credit 
fiunin&  Bat  for  a  ootton-mill  at  Sbolapur,  the  strip  of  land  m 
either  ude  of  the  railway  from  Poona  to  Baichnr  would  have 
Buffered  just  as  much  as  districts  more  remote ;  it  did,  as  ■ 
matter  of  fact,  suff^  terribly.  The  reason  was  that  the 
peasants'  lives  had  no  value.  The  worth  of  future  crops  had 
become  so  problematical,  owing  to  the  vast  areas  of  new  land 
tmder  cultivation,  and  the  labour  to  nuse  them  so  abundant, 
that  to  keep  a  starving  Mahntta  alive  was  to  throw  good 
money  after  had.  The  railway  rushed  food  in,  but  the  people 
could  not  buy  it.  This  is  a  fact  to  be  remembered  whoi 
ignorant  people  talk  glibly  about  India  being  as  proeperous  » 
can  be  expected  of  a  wholly  agricultural  country. 

Since  then,  under  the  influence  of  improved  sea  tmnsport 
tiirough  the  Suez  Canal,  the  de-industrialization  of  India  h^ 
progressed  apace.  The  increase  in  the  agricultural  popnlatjoi 
would  have  been  much  more  marked  than  it  is,  but  for  the  con- 
tinuous series  of  famines,  which  for  tiiirty  years  have  devastated 
almost  every  comer  c^  the  peninsula.  It  would  be  a  short^sighte) 
policy  that  derived  any  comfort  from  this.  There  have  alwan 
been  &minea  in  India.  In  an  empire  where  the  food  of  Ha 
people  over  large  areas  is  a  millet  dependent  entirely  od  it: 
rainffdl  for  ita  growth,  such  must  of  a  necessity  be  the  eaa* 
Even  where  water  is  perennially  more  abundant,  and  rioe  > 
eaten,  a  drought  of  exceptional  severity  will  exhaust  stocks 
And,  of  course,  it  is  not  India  alone  that  has  enflTered  free 
famines.  All  agricultural  countries  have  had  bitter  expsi^^ 
of  tiiem.  But  it  is  in  India  alone  that  the  recognized  means  - 
escape  from  the  scourge  has  been  systematically  cloaed.  C^ 
where,  time  and  again,  such  communities  have  been  rescued  &^ 
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tiie  &mine  net  throagh  Urge  developmente  of  other  forms  of 
indnstiy.  These  have  drawn  off  the  aurplns  population  into 
towns,  and  left  only  the  better  soils  under  cultivation.  At  the 
same  time,  a  more  abnndant  agricultural  capital  has  introduced 
improved  methods  of  cultivation,  which  has  by  these  means 
been  gradually  &eed  from  a  too  complete  dependence  on  the 
rainflall.  In  India  the  process  has  been  the  exact  opposite  of 
this.  The  industrial  castes  have  been  deprived  of  their  business, 
and  have  sent  their  craftsmen  to  the  fields.  The  population 
saved  by  excellence  in  administration  has  likewise  been  located 
on  the  land.  Nothing  has  been  done  to  replace  the  handicrafts 
with  machine-mn  industry.  On  the  contrary,  industrialism  has 
been  connstently  and  systematically  discouraged.  The  result 
is  that  year  after  year  one  of  two  things  happens :  eitJier  the 
produce  of  the  fields  gluts  the  export  market,  or  the  better  soils 
are  flooded  with  a  surfeit  of  cheap  and  oft^i  starving  labour. 

Up  to  1894  Indian  produce  enjoyed  a  small  measnre  of  protec- 
tion. It  vfaa  not  much,  and  it  is  gone  now.  In  a  subtle  way  it 
acted  aa  an  encouragement  to  her  industries,  and  as  a  check  on 
the  attenuation  of  agricultural  capital  and  profits.  It  lay  in 
cheap  silver,  which,  while  lowering  the  gold  value  of  the  rupee, 
left  its  purchasing  power  in  India  intact.  The  coincidence  is 
common  to  all  silver-using  countries  that  have  no  gold  standard. 
Welsh  steam-coal,  which,  with  a  Ss.  mpe«^  cost  in  Bombay 
from  7  to  8  rupees  a  ton,  cost,  in  1893,  when  silver  had  fallen 
below  30d.  the  ounce,  15  rupees  the  ton.  As  a  vexy  good  Indian 
coal,  suitable  to  the  fhmaces  of  steamers,  could  be  laid  down  at 
the  coast  for  from  11  to  12  rupees  the  ton,  the  advantage  to  the 
local  product  in  the  cheap  rupee  was  manifest.  In  Calcutta, 
where  Welsh  coal  was  made  slightly  dearer  by  the  distance,  and 
a  fuel  almost  equal  to  it  in  quality  could  be  brought  down  the 
Brahmaputra  from  Assam,  the  effect  of  the  low  rupee  was  more 
marked  still.  It  was  on  facts  such  as  these  that  the  opinion 
UBed  to  be  based,  that  a  rupee  of  1«.  4(2,  must  virtually  ruin  the 
Indian  coal  trade  on  the  coaat;  while  a  fall  to  lOd.  would  have 
a  contrary  effect,  and  stop  the  importation  of  all  British  coals. 
Aa  in  the  case  of  coal,  so  in  that  of  other  commodities.    It 
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wu  owing  to  the  &11  in  mlver  that  Indiui  inm  began  io  ba 
talked  about.  The  gold  minea  had  their  origin  in  a  genenl 
March  for  the  appreciated  yellow  metaL  CSottcHi,  it  was  hinted, 
might,  under  the  fostering  influence  of  imported  oqutal,  be 
improved  to  the  level  of  the  plant  in  Egypt,  and  so  by  degrees 
replaoe  the  poppy  in  Bengal  To  send  ont  gold  and  start  indas- 
tries  in  India,  pronused  to  pay  better  than  to  ei^Kui  merehandise- 
And  gold  would  have  been  sent  oa^  coital  would  have  oome  to 
India,  if  it  had  not  been  for  an  unsettled  grievance  of  the  Indiaa 
CSvit  Service.  Thisa&irmoBt  benotioed,  notbeeauBeitexhilutB 
Indian  administration  in  a  peeoliarly  nnfavoorable  light,  but 
because  it  led,  in  a  special  way,  to  the  confining  of  the  Indian 
skeleton  in  the  BngHBh  cupboard. 

It  happens  that,  with  few  exoeptions,  the  servants  of  the 
Qovenunent  of  India  are  paid  in  silver,  their  salaries  bong 
calculated  and  disbursed  in  rupees.  The  fall  in  Uie  white  meUl 
in  respect  of  gold,  therefore,  peculiarly  affected  them.  Thnr 
salaries  had  been  fixed  when  the  rupee  was  worth  2*; — the  equi- 
valent of  silver  at  60fi.  the  ounc&  In  1898  it  was  worth  only 
the  half  of  this,  and  was  going  lower.  The  loss  to  every  one 
paid  in  silver  was  obvious.  The  cost  of  remittances  to  E^i^and, 
always  a  formidable  item  in  the  expenditure  of  an  Indian  servant. 
was  doubled.  The  upkeep  of  a  family  in  Europe,  (uad  proviuon 
for  forloug^  and  retirement,  cost  exactly  twice  as  much  as  they 
used  to ;  and  there  was  no  certainty  whatever  that  thay  wouU 
not  eventnally  cost  twice  as  much  again.  The  capacity  of  the 
mines  in  America  for  the  production  of  silver  seemed  inexhaust- 
ible. This  was  the  fall  in  exchange  difficulty,  about  which  so 
much  was  heard  prior  to  1894. 

To  suggest  that  purely  personal  considerations  blinded  tbr 
Indian  services  to  the  countervailing  advantages  to  the  people  of 
cheap  silvw,  would  be  grossly  un&ir.  Everybody  they  trosted 
assured  them  that  these  advantages  were  overstated.  They  are 
told  so  still.  Not  only  that,  but  they  were  saturated  vritli  t!u 
oonviclaon  that  India,  as  a  purely  agricultural  country,  and  i 
market  for  British  manufactures,  would  enjoy  greater  proeperi^. 
and  be  more  in  line  with  modem  conditions  of  progress  tlua  ii 
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retuned  in  a  state  of,  vhat  they  believed  to  be,  fiotitioas  ladas- 
trial  activity  by  tarifib.  They  held  that  the  old  caate  handicrafta 
were  dead,  past  all  natucitatioo ;  while  an  induHtrial  India,  on 
any  other  basis,  seems  to  have  been  profoundly  repugnant  to 
them.  And  in  this  they  were  supported  by  the  entire  strength 
of  economic  opini(m  at  home.  The  great  Free  Trade  party  was 
with  them,  and  has  by  no  means  shown  any  tendency  towards 
<;himging  its  opinion. 

They  had  another  and  even  stronger  motive  for  action  than 
that  snpplied  by  th«r  own  pookete.  The  distress  caused  to 
individuals  by  the  slump  in  silver  was  as  nothing  to  (he  loss 
entfuled  on  the  Government.  The  annual  charge  for  remittances 
to  liqtudate  home  contacts  and  meet  the  interest  on  sterling 
loans  was  growing  out  of  all  proportion  to  rupee  revenues,  so 
as  to  cause  grave  and  recurring  deficits  in  the  Finance  Minister's 
estimates.  The  Qovenunent  was  at  its  wits'  end.  It  could  not 
borrow  in  London  without  adding  to  its  difficulties.  It  dreaded 
fresh  taxation.  Knpee  loans  were  suggested,  but,  with  their 
depreciated  and  still  depreciating  capital  value,  were  unpopular. 
To  collect  the  revenues  in  gold  was  considered  too  dangerous  an 
experiment.  When,  therefore,  it  was  ascertained  that  to  inflate 
(he  rupee,  by  ardfioialty  restricting  coinage,  would  have  all  the 
efiects  of  fresh  taxation  without  its  unpopularity,  and  of  a  gold 
revenue  without  its  novelty,  and  (ha(,  moreover,  the  operation 
could  be  justified  on  (he  grounds  of  ec(momic  principle — a  fluc- 
tuating standard  of  value,  permanently  below  that  of  Great 
Britun,  being  protective — a  praan  of  praise  went  up  from  every 
colleotoratem  India.  It  was  discovered  how  to  eat  the  fiscal 
cake  and  have  it.  No  one  wanted  to  decrease  expenditure,  and  a 
means  of  balanmng  the  Budget  without  doing  so  Iiad  bean  found. 
Fourpence  on  to  the  gold  value  of  (he  rupee  was  all  that  was 
needed.  A  rupee  of  Is.  4d,  would  bring  expenditure  on  btnne 
remittancea  within  manageable  bounds;  and  though  not  so 
advantageous  as  a  rupee  of  la,  6d.,  which  had  been  asked  for, 
was  better  for  the  services  (ban  nothing.  Lord  Lansdowne 
closed  (he  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  ofiiaring  sovereigns 
at  the  rate  of  one  for  every  fifteen  mpees. 
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The  IndUn  aatborities  hod  oat-Gobdened  Cobden,  A  dnt; 
on  importa  wu  indicated  by  rU  the  drcumstancee  aa  the  li^ 
way  to  meet  the  difficoltiea  that  had  presented  themselTes.  It 
would  have  been  a  tariff  for  revenue,  and  therefore  in  ucotd- 
ance  with  the  strictest  interpretatitm  of  the  teaching  of  Adu 
Smith,  It  would  have  been  popular ;  and  it  would  ham  \i& 
the  circulating  medium,  the  standard  and  measure  of  wogbt 
and  value,  alone.  Unfortunately  it  would  have  added  Eiliglitl|r 
to  the  price  of  imports,  already  handicapped  by  the  low  exebuge, 
and  it  would  have  done  nothing  for  the  services.  That  tbe 
Indian  peoples  had  a  cheap  currency,  by  which  they  vat 
benefiting,  did  not  weigh  with  the  disinterested  traders  of  tliB 
Ifanchester  school,  or  with  the  doetrinure  visionaries,  the 
followen  of  Hill.  A  hue  and  cry  was  raised  against  the  Iot 
rupee,  and  it  had  to  go.  In  1894  the  Ctnuage  Act  was  puat^ 
India  was  gives  a  gold  standard. 

An  unperceived  danger  larked  behind  the  closing  di  the 
mints,  nevertheless.  This  was  the  loss  to  the  coltivatois  U 
the  increasing  value  of  the  export  trade  from  India,  doe  to 
cheap  and  che^wning  money — the  very  trade  which  had  R- 
placed  the  old  home  off-take  of  the  industrial  castes.  The 
immediate  effect  was  to  prqudice  the  peasantry  in  respect  of 
their  debts. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  &11  in  silver  had  bnm^t 
a  certain  relief  to  tlie  cnltdvators  by  making  numey  moR 
abundant.  It  had  run  pari  fosnt  with  the  bod  seasons,  mi 
must  have  assisted  enormously  in  the  relief  of  Csunine.  Exported 
agricaltoral  produce,  sold  abroad  at  prices  in  the  fixing  of  whiii 
India  had  nothing  to  do,  was  bringing  back  into  the  eonntz;  m 
always  increasing  number  of  rupees,  each  with  its  puichaang 
power  unimpaired.  A  sovereign  worth  20  rupees  was  better 
business  to  the  Indian  exporter  than  one  worth  15  rupees.  As 
silver  fell,  every  sovereign  the  ryot  earned  brought  with  it  "■ 
unearned  increment— a  bonus — which  made  it  more  valuable  to 
bim.  The  consequence  had  been  that,  drou^ts  Dotwithstaod- 
ing,  the  cultivators  of  good  soils  were  getting  out  of  debt,  u^ 
lending  money  in  their  turn.     This  is  history.    Obviously,  tt« 
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capital  embarked  in  agiienltore    was    benefiting    by    a    low 
exchaage. 

Dearer  rupees,  and  the  two  moneys  permanently  linked,  bare 
chuiged  Qua.  Not  only  does  tiie  peasant  lose  tbe  profits  on  bis 
sovereigns  as  silver  falls — the  rupee  ab  tbis  moment  migbt  be 
wortb  lid. — but  a  rupee  raised  from  la  to  Is.  Ad.  baa  increased 
the  indebtedness  of  tbe  peasant  by  a  bundred  million  sterling, 
Tbis  is  wbat  an  indebtedness  of  a  hundred  rupees  per  lamily 
works  oat  to,  for  Britiab  India  and  tbe  protected  native  states, 
llie  cnrrency  being  now  placed  on  a  gold  basis,  tbis  enhance- 
ment of  the  cultivators'  debts,  hitherto  calculated  on  tbe  value 
of  silver,  is  real  and  pennanent.  A  bondred  million  sterling 
has  bean  added  to  the  burdens  of  the  ryot  and  the  wealth  of 
bis  creditors — a  transfer  for  which  absolutely  no  consideration 
has  been  given,  and  from  which  no  advantage  accrues  to  the 
State. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  comment  can  speak  more  plainly  than 
such  facts  as  these.  Though  Oobdenism  designs  India  to  be  the 
agrionltcral  unit  in  tbe  commercial  uni<m  with  Great  Britain, 
nothing  is  more  clear  than  that  her  agriculture  is  losing  by  the 
allianoe,  while  as  for  her  other  industries  they  have  disappeared. 
The  Qovemment  of  India  may  point  to  its  improving  revennes 
from  the  land;  these  mean  nothing;  only  that  there  having 
been  lately  a  comparative  freedom  from  drought,  the  land 
registers  are  full  The  next  famine  will  show  the  danger  of  a 
misplaced  confidence  in  poor  &rming. 

It  has  been  the  rdf«  of  the  Adam  Smith  economy  to  pat  a 
false  view  of  industrial  development  before  society.  The  British 
ctmstituenciee  still  ^pear  to  believe  tiiat  cheapness  is  the  sole 
aim  of  production,  and  exports  and  imports  the  supreme  test  of 
progresa  They  still  seem  to  harbour  the  delusion  that  a  country 
can  hope  to  buy  cheap  and  sell  dear,  as  a  permanent  coaditi(Hi 
of  trade.  They  persiat  in  thinking  that  a  flourishing  and  varied 
home  teade,  on  a  cost-price  basis,  ia  not  the  only  safe  criterion 
of  prosperity.  They  have  never  been  taught  that  diversity  of 
employment  ia  the  law  of  man's  intellectnal  advancement,  a  law 
to  which  there  is  no  exception,  nor  that  India  has  been  denied 
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it  They  nataimlly  &il  to  raoognize  that  under  a  too  exdofflTely 
Bgricultiinl  rigvmB,  hat  land  is  becoming  a  vast  worklunue  fcr 
the  relief  of  fiuoine,  a  daty  which,  half  the  time,  it  don  oat 
perfonn.  They  do  not  see  that  an  anemployed  people  and  a 
starving  people,  bnt  chiefly  an  unemployed  people,  is,  u  & 
oatoral  sequence,  a  seditious  people. 
Is  not  this  a  skeletmt  in  the  cnpboard  ? 

F.  SKa.u<ajm. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT. 
IL 

TN  considering  the  question  of  the  unemidoyed,  it  will  be  well, 
-'-  finrt  of  all,  to  clear  our  minds  of  the  idea  that  unemployment 
is  merely  Heasonal  or  exceptional,  and  to  accept  at  once  what  is 
known  to  be  the  fact,  that  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  there 
are  to  be  found  numbers  of  men  and  women  for  whom  there  is 
no  room  in  industrial  life,  nnemployment  is  caused,  not  by  bad 
weather,  but  simply  by  the  fact  that  industry  is  ho  ot^anized 
that  there  is  always  a  margin  of  workers  for  whom  no  work  can 
be  found.  Of  coarse,  this  does  not  mean  that  the  a(vme  people 
are  out  of  work  all  the  time ;  it  means  that  some  people  are  out 
of  work  all  the  year  round.  The  nmnber  fluctuates,  but  the 
fluctuations  ore  the  result  of  a  variety  of  causes. 

When  Mr.  Long's  scheme  for  London  was  brought  in,  no  leas 
than  forty  thousand  men  were  registered,  and  at  least  twoity-five 
thousand  of  these  were  recommended  for  work.  The  total  for  all 
England  would  be  more  than  a  hundred  thousand.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  this  scheme  concerned  itself  only  with  married 
men  who  hod  fiuuilies,  and  who  had  previously  been  in  regular 
work,  one  can  understand  what  a  vast  army  of  single  men  and 
casual  workers  were  left  out.  Through  the  diatreas  committees 
this  year  the  Cenbal  (Unemployed)  Body  has  registered  twenty- 
six  thousand  men  and  women ;  yet,  as  shown  by  returns  as  to 
imports  and  exports,  trade  is  booming.  If  we  consider  the 
skilled  trades,  we  shall  And  tbat  those  trade  unions  which  furnish 
retoms  to  the  Board  of  Trade  always  have  a  number  of  members 
out  of  work,  and  the  percentage  varies  from  four  to  six.  These 
oat^f-works  are  not  always  old  men ;  their  number  is  made  up 
of  men  of  all  ages.    In  London  there  are  40  per  cent,  between 
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the  ages  (rf  forty  and  sixty,  and  61  per  cent,  under  the  age  of 
forty.  In  the  provineea,  36  per  cent,  are  between  tiie  ages  of 
forty  and  sixty,  and  64  per  cent,  are  nnder  the  age  of  forty.  To 
my  mind,  one  of  the  most  aad  and  serious  aspects  of  the  problem 
is  the  fict  that  so  many  men  and  women  appear  to  be  not  wanted 
at  BO  early  an  age  as  twenty  or  twenty-five.  This  is  accounted 
for  by  the  perfect  nature  of  the  machines  now  in  use,  machines 
which  require  little  or  no  skill  for  their  working,  and  which 
consequently  dispense  with  all  but  hoy  or  girl  labour.  At  the 
brightest  and  best  period  of  their  lives  boys  and  ^Is  are  do<Kned 
to  become  machine-minders,  and  so  their  physique  is  ruined  and 
their  initiative  crushed  out  Their  mental  and  moral  deveh^ 
ment  is  arrested,  and  in  course  of  time,  when  no  longer  needed  as 
machine-minders,  they  are  turned  out  on  to  tlie  sb^eta,  slowly 
but  sorely  to  grow  up  into  hooligans  and  nnemployables. 

Unemployment,  tlien,  is  to  be  found  in  almost  every  walk  ot 
life,  and  the  same  cause  operates  in  nearly  every  case,  namely, 
those  that  there  is  not  enough  work  for  who  are  able  and 
willing  to  undertake  it.    Personal  defects,  snch  as  dmnkennesB, 
incapacity,  or  laziness,  do  not  account  for  unemployment ;  for  if 
all  people  were  sober,  capable,  and  energetic,  there  would  still  be 
no  room  for  a  certain  margin.    It  is  veiy  necessaiy  to  realise 
this.     It  is  true,  of  course,  that  drunkards,  incapables,  and  loaftos 
are  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed ;  but  tiiat  only 
means  that  the  employing  class  always  keeps  in  its  employ  tlie 
most  capable  and  iodustrioas;  it  does  not  mean  that  those 
displaced  would  not  be  displaced  if,  instead  of  being  unfit,  they 
were  both  moral  and  fit.     These  tacts  do  not  need  very  mtu^ 
arguing ;  they  are  apparent  to  all  who  think  about  the  m&tin-. 
At  Leicester,  for  instance,  three  or  four  years  ago,  a  large  noxabu' 
of  men  were  thrown  out  of  work  because  a  new  system  of   pro- 
duction had  been  introduced  into  the  boot  trade — a  system  -w-hich 
produced  many  more  boots,  but  employed  a  much  smaller  number 
of  hands.    The  Leicester  shoemakers  marched  up  to  London,  be- 
came bootless,  and  were  supplied  with  boots  by  public  salsecnp- 
tion,  all  because,  in  their  native  town,  it  was  too  easy  to  pix»dace 
them.    Or  take  the  building  trade.    Is  it  not  a  bet  that,  o-wimr 
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to  the  use  of  the  "  Scotchman,"  and  such  material  as  iron  girders 
and  concrete  floon,  the  very  finest  buildings  are  erected  mnch 
more  cheaply  than  formerly  ?  This  is  becanse  the  new  method 
employs  fewer  men.  All  trades  in  connection  with  building  have 
been  affected  in  this  way.  Again,  in  the  production  of  gas,  a 
similar  change  has  taken  place.  In  the  days  before  tiie  "  Itoa 
Man,"  the  sloper  retort,  and  the  coke-loading  appcutitus  were 
brought  into  use,  gas  companies  emplt^ed  thoosands,  where 
to-day  they  employ  hundreds. 

There  is  no  industry  in  which  unemployment  is  not  due  to  the 
same  or  similar  causes;  and  therefore  we  must  start,  not  with  an 
assumption,  but  with  the  fact  that  the  unemployed  are  a 
necessary  part  of  the  present  competitive  commercial  system. 
For  many  years  society  has  been  tinkering  with  the  problem — 
tinkering  with  it  because  our  statesmen  and  philantfiropists 
will  not  realize  facts.  We  have  all  been  engaged  in  administering 
palliative  measures,  which,  in  the  main,  have  lefl;  the  unemployed 
in  a  worse  state  than  before.  The  latest  effort  was  the  Un- 
employed Workmen  Act  While  I,  for  one,  give  all  due  credit 
to  Hr.  Walter  Long  and  the  other  statesmen  who  helped  to 
frame  the  Bill,  I  think  the  net  result  of  that  measure  is  that  the 
question  is  as  acute  in  England  to-day  as  ever  it  was,  although, 
it  is  true,  trade  is  a  little  better. 

I  did  noti  however,  propose  to  go  into  what  has  been  done,  so 
much  as  to  discuss  what  should  be  done,  and  to  look  for  a 
palliative  which  will  not  aggravate  the  evil,  but  which  may 
yield  valuable  experience,  and  bo  help  us  to  arrive  at  on  ultimate 
aolation.  I  am  fully  conscious  of  the  need  for  preventing  the 
manufacture  of  the  unemployed ;  but  I  hold  very  stroujfly  that 
it  is  of  no  use  saying  to  a  htmgiy  worker :  "  Wut  till  we 
reconstruct  society,"  or  "  Wait  till  we  abolish  casual  labour,"  or 
"  Wait  till  we  get  the  eight-hour  day."  No.  Some  means  must 
be  found,  here  and  now,  for  helfiing  him  over  his  period  of 
distress ;  and,  whatever  be  the  means  employed,  they  most  be 
Buch  as  will  preserve  bis  manhood  and  character. 

What  we  need,  and  what  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act 
ought  to  prove   that  we  need,  is  that   there    should  be    a 
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natitmftl  department  of  public  works.  If  there  is  one  thing 
Uut  stands  out  more  elearlj  than  another,  it  is  that  tluoogboot 
the  country,  not  cmly  in  London,  bat  everywhere,  those  who 
have  thought  about,  and  have  been  working  at  the  proUem 
of  unemployment  are  always  boed  with  the  fact  that  they 
have  no  work  to  {^ve  people  to  da  It  has  not  always  been 
a  question  of  want  of  money,  but  of  the  best  kind  of  work. 
I  believe  that  this  is  because  we  have  no  department  connected 
with  the  national  administratian  of  affiurs  responsible  for  woiks 
of  a  pabUc  character ;  and  therefore  I  believe  that  the  very  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  establish  a  department  for  natitmal  pnUie 
works.  This  department  should  have  absolnte  control  of  all  the 
main  roads  in  tiie  country.  It  should  have  control  of  all  sndi 
work  as  reclamation  and  protection  of  foreshorea  It  ahoold 
have  under  ite  control  all  Crown  lands,  whether  at  presuit 
ocenpied  or  onoooupied,  and  it  should  have  the  power  to  buy  up 
ctHupulBorily  at  their  present  value  all  the  wute  lands  in  the 
country,  and  to  start,  wherever  aaitable,  euoh  works  as  afibreeta- 
tion  and  the  lik&  I  would  also  give  to  this  department  the 
power  to  establish  labour  colonies  of  various  descriptions ;  namdy, 
one  to  which  vagrants  could  go,  one  to  which  the  ordinary  aUe- 
bodied  workhouse  inmate  could  be  seat,  and  one  for  the  ordinazy 
unemployed.  To  the  men  in  each  class  of  colony  there  should 
be  held  out  the  hope  of  ultimate  independence,  and  that  iadepmd- 
enee  should  be  secured  in  iBngland.  It  should  be  secured  either 
in  the  work  connected  with  afibtestation,  or  in  the  upkeep  of  the 
main  roads,  or  in  some  other  national  work.  Or  again,  it  might 
be  secured  by  means  of  small  holdings.  The  labour  colonies, 
instead  of  being  permanent  institutions,  could  be  places  on  whidi 
temporary  buildings  would  be  erected,  so  that  the  men  ooold 
bring  back  the  land  into  cultiTation,  and  could  btdld  ooUage* 
and  farm  buildings  for  the  small-holders  to  inhabit.  The  only 
test  to  be  applied  to  apjdicants  for  work  shotild  be  as  to  thw 
willingness  and  ability  to  undertake  it ;  and  the  functicm  of  the 
colonies  would  be  to  provide  for  those  nnable  or  unwilling  to  go 
to  the  public  works  direct.  In  this  suggestion  of  small-holdings 
there  is  no  idea  of  peasant  proprietorship ;  neither  is  there  any 
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idea  of  just  dumping  men  down  on  to  the  land.  The  propoaal  is 
to  establish  co-operatire  communities,  working  together  under 
the  best  expert  advice  as  to  how  to  grow,  what  to  grow,  and  in 
what  way  to  collect  and  distribute  the  produce.  If  such  a 
department  of  public  works  were  established,  it  would  be  possihle, 
bj  means  of  such  work  as  afforestation,  reclamation,  extension 
of  main  roads,  provision  of  light  railways,  and  co-operative 
agriculture,  always  to  have  on  hand  works  of  public  utility 
which  might  be  opened  or  dosed  as  required.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment would  obviate  the  Becessi^  for  the  provision  of  employ- 
ment by  borough  and  town  conntnls ;  this  work  is  provided  at 
present  at  a  minoas  cost  Under  sudh  a  scheme  it  would  be 
posmhle  to  refuse  to  sanction  work  undertaken  by  municipali- 
ties for  the  pnrpose  of  providing  emplf^^ment.  It  is  a  positive 
fact  that,  during  the  past  twenty  years,  London  has  squandered 
milUons  of  money  on  relief  works,  which  have  been  run  on 
the  "  dole  "  or  "  three  days  a  week  "  system.  Under  the  scheme 
I  am  proposing,  this  could  not  h^pen,  for  local  authorities 
would  neither  organize  nor  pay  for  the  work.  I  am  not  certain 
that  even  a  distress  committee  would  be  needed  to  register  the 
men,  if  a  real  system  of  labour  exchanges  were  set  up  all  over 
tiie  country.  For  these  would  tell  us  the  number  of  men  needing 
work,  and  the  amount  of  national  yrotk  ready  to  be  undertaken. 
And,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  only  test  for  such  national  work 
-would  be  the  ability  and  willingness  of  the  men.  The  labour 
colonies  would  come  in  only  for  those  who  distinctly  chose  to  be 
trained,  or  were  selected  as  suitable  to  be  trained,  as  agri- 
cnltoraUsto,  and  for  those  who,  f<n-  a  variety  of  reasons,  were 
incapable. 

Booghly,  tills  is  what  I  want  to  be  the  next  step  in  dealing 
with  the  unemployed.  I  wish,  however,  to  point  ont  that  the 
proposal  is  for  dealing  with  those  ont  of  work  now.  I  am  aware 
that  if  this  scheme  were  carried  out,  and  nothing  else  done,  we 
should  only  palliate,  not  cure  the  eviL  Of  course,  we  want  hours 
to  be  reduced,  we  want  the  question  of  ohitd-labonr  faced ;  that 
is  to  say,  we  do  not  want  boys  and  girls  exploited  in  their 
yoonger  iays  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  forttmes  for  othera 
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The  ■ge-limit  miut  be  raised,  and  legfislation  fotmnJated  to  pre- 
vent ehildren  being  mentally  and  morally  mined  directiy  the^ 
leave  school.  Farther,  we  must  extend  the  area  of  mmiidpal 
employment  in  all  directiona.  The  Qovemment,  and  local 
governing  bodiea,  must  so  organize  employment  thai  audi  a 
thing  aa  national  or  municipal  casual  labour  is  unknown.  Dock 
companies,  railway  companies,  and  other  big  corporations  must 
be  brought  into  line  to  secure  a  r^fular  system  of  employmmi 

But  all  this  will  take  time,  and  will  meet  with  bitter  oppoa- 
tion:  meanwhile,  men  and  women  are  starving.  I  hold  thii 
agricoltore  is  the  only  English  indnstty  that  is  not  overdoDe. 
People  find  things  easier  in  all  other  trades;  and  so  the  dispoatiin 
grows  up  to  make  money  in  the  towns,  the  country  being  lefi 
to  shooting-parties  and  other  pleasure  seekers.  For  the  mtmey- 
lords  this  may  be  good  p<dicy ;  fw  the  countiy  aa  a  whole  it  is 
disastrous.  I  will  not  believe  tiiat  it  is  not  possible,  with  better 
methods  than  those  of  the  British  farmer,  and  with  a  nationally 
organized  system  of  transit,  to  make  agriculture  profitabla  It 
would  coet  money ;  but,  through  the  poor  law,  through  private 
charity,  and  now  through  the  Exchequer,  we  have  already  spent 
huge  sums,  and  the  net  result  is  the  emigration  of  a  few  to  the 
colonies.  The  money  spent  in  dealing  with  these  people  might 
just  as  well  have  been  poured  into  the  sea.  It  has  been  proved 
at  HoUesley  Bay  that  London  men  are  content  to  accept  conntr; 
life  and  conditions,  if  they  are  given  the  promise  of  independence. 
It  has  been  proved  in  Dennuurk,  it  has  been  proved  in  paxts  of 
Ireland,  it  has  been  proved  in  the  Evesham  Valley  in  Eng'laod, 
that  market  gardening,  fruit  culture,  and  dairy  iarming,  when 
properly  organised,  pay  from  the  commercial  point  of  view,  and 
pay  well ;  and  I  hold  that  if  we  take  notice  of  the  mistakes  of 
others,  and  work  agriculture  on  co-operative  lines,  and  an  a 
national  basis,  we  shall  do  better  than  those  places  I  have 
named. 

These  things  are  facte.  Any  one  who  goes  to  Eollealey  Bay 
can  see  a  magnificent  suite  of  college  buildings  on  the  side  of  a 
river,  occupied  by  about  two  hundred  London  men.  Hei«  for 
nearly  three  years  a  small  band  of  men,  under  the  cwitrol  of 
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the  Central  (Uuemployed)  Body  for  London,  and  Mr.  Walter 
Long's  committee,  have  been  working  to  prove  that  London 
men  will  respond  to  decent  treatment,  and  will  take  up  cotintry 
life.    Before  the  estate  was  acquired  for  ita  present  porpoee,  it 
was  my  privilege  to  take  my  friend  Mr.  Joseph  Fels  to  see  it, 
with  a  view  to  its  purchase  for  the  use  of  the  London  (Unem- 
ployed) Body ;  and  subsequently  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
be  chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  colony.    For 
three  years  the  main  object  of  the  colony  has  been  to  keep 
men  on  the  land,  and  to  train  them  to  become  skilled  horti- 
culturista  and  market-gardeners,  with  a  view  to  setting  up  in 
the  neighbourhood  a  co-operative  village  community,  whose 
members  should  hold  small  holdings  of  five  acres  and  upwards. 
The  progress  of  the  scheme  has  been  arrested ;  but,  in  spite  of 
thb,  two  hundred  men  gave  in  their  names,  and  stayed  on  the 
colony,  and  worked  and  waited,  until  it  was  of  no  use  waiting 
longer.    Among  those  two  hundred  men  were  some  of  the  very 
best  I  have  ever  met ;  yet,  to-day,  you  will  find  them  in  British 
Columtna,  Canada,  or  some  other  colony.    Thirty  or  forty,  a 
mere  remnant,  remain  at  Hollesley  Bay,  hoping  against  hope  that 
they  may  find  work  and  independence  here  in  their  native  land. 
A  dozen  of  these  men,  with  their  families — ranging  from  ten  down 
to  one — are  housed  in  decent  cottages  on  the  Hollesley  estate,  and 
have  been  there  all  through  the  winter,  living  on  15«.  a  week : 
it  is  true  that  there  has  been  no  money  with  which  to  buy 
clothes,  but  the  air  has  worked  wonders  with  the  children. 
£ach  man  has  a  small  garden  to  work  for  himself,  a  further 
couple  of  acres  to  work  for  the  Central  Unemployed  Body,  and, 
if  allowed  to  remain,  will  eventually  become  a  tenant,  and  be 
independent,  owning  his  own  crops,  and  paying  rent  for  his 
bolding.    I  ctmtend  that  we  have  proved  this  kind  of  work  to 
be  practicable,  and  I  want  to  see  it  extended  over  the  whole  of 
■"Kngland  and  Scotland,    I  have  mentioned  Evesham  ^  I  might 
also  mention  Wisbech  in  Norfolk.    At  both  places  a  revolution 
bos  been  effected  during  the  past  twenty  years.     What  strikes 
any  one  who  takes  a  walk  through  the  Evesham  Valley  is  the 
bigh  state  of  cultivation,  and  the  large  number  of  men  at  work 
Vol.  XVII.— No.  8.  x  ,  -         . 
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on  the  land.   In  niral  Enez,  yoa  would  be  straelc  by  the  iIwiik 
o£  people,  and  the  lack  of  cultivation.    It  is  not  that  then  b 
any  great  prinuuy  diflbrence  between  the  landed  the  two  pUw- 
The  difference  is  bronght  about  becaoM,  in  the  one  cam,  the  ]ui 
is  starved ;  and,  in  the  other,  it  is  scientifically  treated.  FnrUw. 
those  who  would  exist  in  Esaez  have  to  find  their  vkj  to  tie 
towns.    At  Wisbech  and   Evesham  the  small  cultiTstor  lut 
triumphed;    and    both    places  prove  that,   with   co-openlm 
coltectifHi  and  distribution  of  produce,  very  good  results  eu  te 
obtained.    I  have  mentioned  these  things  because  I  vsat  to 
show  that  London  men,  or  a  fair  proportion  of  tiiem,  an  of^ 
of  learning  a  new  trade,  and  doing  well  at  it    I  maybetoU 
that  every  one  cannot  go  into  the  fruit  culture  or  market  pi^ 
ing  Una    Of  course  not.    I  have  been  trying  to  get  some  <a( 
to  tiy  an  experiment  in  England  in  connection  with  daii;  &!** 
ing  on  the  Danish  system.    I  am  certain  that,  in  making  botle 
and  cheese,  thousands  of  London  men  could  be  employed.  ' 
think  it  is  sheer  mid-summer  madness  to  argue  that  it  is  pan« 
to  do  a  thing  on  one  side  of  the  North  Sea,  but  not  m  tit 
other.    Here  are  we,  a  few  hours'  sail  from  Denmark ;  >n^  V^ 
millions  of  pounds'  worth  of  batter,  cheese,  eggs,  sod  bacn 
come  pouring  in  day  by  day.    We  are  told  that  this  food  oub°' 
be  produced  in  England,  and,  in  the  same  breath,  that  out  ^  ' 
is  better  than  that  of  Denmark.     Surely,  sll  we  want  iBsiittl>  i 
determination.    We  should  not  rest  content  to  see  idle  uia 
and  idle  men ;  we  should  bring  them  together.    And  this  woaU  | 
add  to  the  wealth  of  tiie  entire  naticsi,  tox  it  should  alwsji  ^  i 
remembered  that  it  is  from  the  land  that  alt  wealth  comes,  tf^  I 
that  when  one  man  sets  to  work  on  the  8<h1,  he,  of  necesn^r  i 
sets  other  men  to  work  to  [nx>dace  tools,  clothes,  and  otbQ  ' 


This  is  why  I  hold  that  the  greatest  need  of  England  is  tint 
the  home  market  should  be  strengthened.  The  proteetjcmii^  { 
tdl  us  that  it  must  be  strengthened  by  a  tax  on  foreign  goo^ 
I  think  that  it  should  be  strengthened  by  a  reorganimtiw  ^ 
agriculture.  People  in  Denmark  take  our  goods  in  ezeba? 
for  their  agricultural  produce.    Why  our  own  people  ahouli  ^ 
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Uke  the  same  gooda  in  exchauge  fur  the  produce  of  our  own  £fums 
I  cuinot  onderBtand.  I  refose  to  believe  that  it  is  right,  in  the 
sight  of  God  or  man,  that  some  should  be  denied  the  right  to 
earn  their  daily  bread,  and  I  claim  that  when  societj  refuses 
through  the  ordinary  indnstiial  channels — channels  which  are 
defended  by  the  State — to  allow  a  man  to  earn  his  living,  then 
the  State  should  shoolder  the  responsibility  of  finding  him  work. 
The  right  to  live  and  work  is  inherent  in  all;  and  as  society 
grows,  and  as  social  consciousness  grows,  we  must  all  more  and 
more  feel  onr  responsibility  towards  oar  neighbours.  Social 
responsibility  ought  to  make  the  rich  decline  to  sit  down  to 
enjoy  their  wealth  in  the  knowledge  that  it  is  obtained  at 
tiie  coat  of  the  necessities  of  their  fellow-men  and  fellow- 


In  these  days,  when  Christianity  is  on  its  trial— when,  in 
fiuit,  all  moral  institutions  are  on  their  trial — it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  those  who  believe  at  all  in  moral  and  religious 
obligations  towards  one  another  should  take  this  question  of 
unemployment^  and  think  of  it  from  the  point  of  view  of 
duty.    If  we  do  this,  and  if  we  are  really  honest  with  our- 
selves, we  shall  soon  discover  that  the  whole  evil  is  summed 
up  in  the  word  "  profit,"  and  that  it  can  only  be  wiped  out  by 
the  State  elowly  taking  over  all  industries  and  running  them, 
not  fcff  profit,  but  to  produce  the  things  we  need.    I  want  to 
see  the  co-operative  principle  extended  so  as  to  cover  the  whole 
range  of  our  lives ;  and,  just  as  now  we  are  quite  content  to 
run  public  libraries  for  use,  not  profit,  and  to  make  roads  for 
the  same  purpose,  so  I  want,  in  the  ftitnre^  to  see  houses  built 
for  people  to  live  in,  clothes  made  for  them  to  wear,  food  grown 
for  them  to  eat    These  industries  should  not  be  carried  on 
merely  for  the  grinding  oat  of  profit,  that  a  few  may  have  more 
than  enough,  and  many  less  than  enough.    Perhaps  I  shall  he 
told  that  this  is  all  a  dream.    Well,  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  coanted 
among  those  who  dream.    In  these  days,  everything  is  weighed 
up  in  the  cash  balance — religion,  morality,  and  all  that  is  counted 
as  of  any  worth ;  and  it  is  good  that  there  should  be  some  who 
dream  of  a  time  when  love  will  not  be  bought  or  sold,  when 
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religion,  iostewl  of  being  a  thing  for  Sundays  only,  will  dominiie 
our  lives,  and  help  uh  to  build  up  a  tme  oomnumwealth.  vbere 
wealth  will  be  counted,  not  in  golden  aorereigna,  chimney-fitieb, 
slag-heaps,  and  other  unsightly  things,  but  will  consist  in  Q» 
happy,  free,  vigorona  lives  of  the  peopla 
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THE  LAND  AND  THE  BILL. 

TT  ia  characteristic  of  healthy  caf^isma  to  maintaJn  by 
-*-  exeicise  the  fimotions  of  their  Beveral  pafta — instinctively  in 
the  case  of  the  lower  orders,  to  some  extent  with  the  saperrisicHi 
and  control  of  the  will  in  the  case  of  intelligent  beings.  The 
State,  composed  as  it  is  of  the  people  and  the  land,  is  an  organism, 
and  it  also  can  only  remain  healthy  by  the  dne  performance  of 
the  functions  belonging  to  its  two  components. 

With  a  view  to  its  own  sapport  and  advantage,  the  State  has 
always  been  ready,  in  varying  measnre,  to  supervise  and  control 
the  activities  of  the  people.  But  has  this  been  the  case  in  ita 
relation  to  its  more  material  self?  Have  the  activities  dependent 
upon  the  best  use  of  the  land  been  directed  in  like  manner  into 
channels  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  State  ?  The  incomes, 
the  muscles,  the  brains  of  the  people,  are  appraised  by  the  State 
for  purposes  of  revenue,  of  warfare,  or  of  public  business.  Ckn 
there  be  true  statesmanship  without  similar  estimation  and 
control  of  the  land,  that  "  alter  ego  "  of  the  State,  of  which  it  is 
in  part  composed,  and  without  which  no  State  exists  ? 

In  proportion  as  the  land  question  is  a  State  question  is  it 
essentially  not  a  party  question.  But,  though  a  State  question, 
this  is  not  only  and  entirely  a  matter  for  statesmen;  rather  is  it 
a  subject  witii  which  the  peq>le  should  directiy  concern  them- 
selves. With  each  succeeding  generation  can  it  be  more  truly 
said, "  the  people  are  many,  the  land  is  limited  in  amount,"  No 
doubt  this  was  a  truth  already  familiar  to  our  forefathers,  and 
one  which  influenced  to  some  extent  their  agrarian  l^islation ; 
bub  when  considering  the  matter  in  Parliament  their  attention 
seems  to  have  been  concentrated  upon  questions  of  ownership 
and  tenure.  They  considered  the  relation  of  the  people  to  the 
land  as  lawyers  regard  relationship;    the  narrow  onthropio 
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thought  of  "  property "  swallowed  up  the  wider  relatian  of 
haman  energy  to  creative  power  ia  vegetation  and  sol.  as 
Pharaoh's  lean  kine  swallowed  up  the  Eat. 

But  now  those  old  views  are  being  dissolved.  It  is  tine  that 
we  have  lawyers  with  as  still,  and  persons  in  either  Hona^  who 
look  up<m  land  as  "  I«nd  " — a  piimroBe  by  a  river's  bank  a 
yellow  primroee  is  to  them.  Bnt  onr  legislators  are  not  all 
lawyers  and  landowners  nowadays ;  and  since  ihe  days  of  Qrove 
and  Darwin  even  oar  lawyers  and  landowners  may  thenuelveB 
excel  in  wisdom.  Haa  not  the  time  come  when  oar  Pariiameat 
shoold  no  longer  oonoem  itself,  when  disoassing  the  land,  soldy 
with  eur&ce  conditions  of  teonre,  but  should  proceed  to  tlie 
deeper  questions  of  enltare  and  produce  T  It  is  time  that  states- 
manship should  supplant  parochialism. 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  important  part  played  by  mioo- 
scopic  organisms  in  building  up  the  nitrogenona  elements  of  the 
plant  from  the  soil,  and  of  the  conditions  which  favour  or  retard 
the  work  of  these  orgamams,  agricnltoial  success  is  no  Icmger 
limited  to  long  matured  soils,  nor  is  it  dependent  upon  large 
holdings  or  favoured  r^ons.  Intensive  culture,  which  indndee 
close  attention  to  the  choice  of  suitaUe  struns  of  seeds  and 
hybrids,  as  well  as  careful  examination  of  the  soil,  tor  ihs 
selection  of  appropriate  manares,  holds  out  the  promise  of 
almost  unlimited  increase  of  fertility.  There  are  hints  also  tii^ 
chemistry  will  be  able  in  the  near  future  to  draw  from  the 
atmosphere  an  exhaostless  supply  of  one  of  the  chief  ingredients 
of  plant  foods.  The  land,  from  which  the  other  ingredients 
must  ctHne,  is  therefore  truly  a  treasure-house,  bnt  only  for 
t^oee  who  have  the  keys  of  knowledge  and  of  industry  with 
which  to  unlock  the  hidden  wealth. 

Now  it  is  this  land  which  the  State  holds  in  trust  for  the 
people,  much  as  a  man  may  be  said  to  hold  the  due  care  of  his 
bodily  health  in  trust  for  his  nobler  and  better  self.  In  reoog- 
nition  of  this  long-neglected  tmat,  one  of  the  first  dutiae  of  tiie 
State  is  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  conditions  of  eultnre 
and  of  produce  which  obtain  throughout  the  country.  So^ 
inquiry,  in  a  general  way,  has  long  been  one  of  the  fonctaona  of 
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the  Board  of  Agricnltare.  It  is  here  proposed  that  the  ooenpo- 
tion  of  the  land  shall  be  determined  by  the  result  of  such  inquiry. 
"  It  was  always  considered  by  English  Oonrts,"  saya  Poliook, 
"  that  the  tenure  of  laud  was  onaffected  by  the  qaality  of  the 
person  holding  it"  It  has  remained  for  the  twentieth  century 
to  eetabliah  the  preeedeat  that  the  produce  of  a  piece  of  Umd 
shall  determine  its  occupation,  apart  from  the  tenure  on  which 
it  is  held,  and  the  quality  of  the  person  holding  it  In  spite  of 
all  that  has  been  written  on  the  sabject,  it  may  be  that  to  some 
minds  the  dependence  of  occupation  upon  onltivation  is  by  no 
means  a  self-evident  necessity.  The  obvious  path  ia  not  always 
the  better  route,  nor  is  that  which  is  absurd  to  Talavera  neces- 
sarily impracticable  to  Columbus. 

What  are  the  conditions  obtaining  among  the  agricultural 
classes  at  the  present  time  ?  Are  they  so  satisfactory  that  there 
can  be  no  question  of  any  State  interference  between  labour  and 
land  ?  Is  the  relation  between  agricultural  labour  and  the  field 
for  such  labour  of  sufBcient  importance  to  the  State  at  large  to 
warrant  State  interference  when  such  relations  are  unaatis- 
AtctoryJ 

The  population  in  exclusively  rural  districts  is  steadily  fslling, 
The  number  of  persons  employed  in  agriculture  has  diminiahed 
from  over  1,800,000  to  988,000  (nearly  one  half)  in  fifty  years. 
The  only  places  which  own  an  increase  are  those  where  9nudl 
haldvnga  have  survived,  or  have  been  artificially  created.^ 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  has  recorded  his  opinion  that 
"  Plenty  of  employment  would  be  found  if  the  land  were  made 
accessible  to'  the  men  who  are  willing  and  able  to  work  it. 
There  is  no  task  to  which  we  are  called  more  uigently  by  every 
consideration  of  national  well-being  than  that  of  colonizing  our 
own  conntry."  And  Lord  Carrington,  writing  in  March,  1899, 
said  that  his  practical  experience  of  over  thirty  years  was  that 
small  holdings  and  allotments  not  only  keep  villagers  on  the 
land,  but  are,  and  always  have  been,  a  financial  and  social 
success.  Accordingly  the  Government  has  now  brought  forward 
a  Bill  "  with  a  view  to  the  extension  o£  small  holdings,"  and  the 
•  VditOaavtlem,  Got  1, 1908, 
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f^rat  Comtniasioner  of  Works,  in  intTodncing  the  mman, 
records  bis  belief  that  the  provisioa  of  "  small  holdings  has  bees 
for  many  Tears  an  aspiration  of  both  parties." 

There  is,  therefore,  some  evidence  that  both  partaes  Teeognia 
the  daty  which  the  State  owes  to  the  people  in  regard  to  tht 
land.  But  where  is  the  evidenee  that  any  doty  owed  by  &t 
State  to  itself,  to  the  land  of  which  it  is  composed,  is  leeogniBd 
by  any  political  party  ?  (No  doubt  there  are  individoali  in 
plenty,  both  owners  and  occupiers,  who  recognize  and  fulfil  ndi 
a  duty  in  their  own  relation  to  the  land ;  but  this  is  iiiDtha 
matter.)  In  the  present  Bill  (Part  I.  2  (1))  it  is  proposed  thit 
"  tiie  Commiaaioners,  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  Boud  (of 
AgrictUture),  shall  ascertain  " — the  condition  aa  to  cultore  sni 
produce  of  certain  areas  ?  nothing  of  the  kind — ^bnt  "  the  extat 
to  which  there  is  a  demand  for  small  holdinga,"  etc. :  in  diis 
words,  the  Commisaioners  shall  endeavour  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  State  to  relation  to  persona  ;  but  there  is  notiung 
in  the  bill  expressly  directing  attention  to  tiie  condition  of  the 
Icmd.  Even  in  clause  26,  dealing  with  restrictions  in  tbesoqin- 
sition  of  certain  land-areas,  there  is  no  suggestion  ih».i,  «)iffl' 
^ven  area  be  found  in  a  state  of  super-excellent  caltivation  and 
production,  this  should  be  any  bar  to  a  change  of  occDpatioi; 
nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any  clause  directing  the  attentJonoi 
the  Commissioners  to  ill-cultivated  areas  as  suitable  for  uqnia- 
ti<m,  unless  the  sub-committees  referred  to  in  clause  31  vonU 
be  expected  to  consider  such  questions. 

While  it  is  in  no  way  the  intention,  or  within  the  aKlity,  of 
the  writer  of  this  article  to  presume  to  criticize  in  detail  0« 
clauses  of  this  bill,  it  may  yet  be  permisfflble  to  inquire  wh^ 
the  principle  underlying  its  many  excellent  provisions — ^vii-  the 
extension  of  the  provision  of  small  holdings — has  enough  vittSt! 
in  it  to  insure  its  growth  into  law. 

Properly  regarded,  the  proposal  to  provide  small  holding  " 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  resume  its  rights  ore 
the  land.  Let  us  be  clear  what  this  means  before  we  cxmis 
how  it  may  be  brought  about.  It  cannot  mean  the  occupati<^ 
of  the  soil  by  the  State  instead  of  by  a  person.    The  hmd  must 
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be  oeeapied  l^  a  material  man  aa  necessarily  as  it  most  be  eolti- 
vated  by  a  material  instnuneat.  The  State  reBoming  its  rights 
over  the  land  means  the  freeing  of  the  land  &om  all  those 
restrictions  which  laadowners  may  now  legally  impose  apon 
their  tenants  in  virtue  of  the  Uws  having  been  in  great  measure 
framed  by  tiiemselves. 
Dr.  Alfred  Russell  Wallace  has  shown  that — 

"  the  land  ajrstem  under  whicli  we  sctnalt;  live  is  an  abnormal 
development  of  feudalism,  in  which  almost  all  the  cnstoiiuuy  rights 
of  the  serfs,  villeina,  or  tenants  have  been  encroached  upon  and  finalljr 
destroyed,  while  the  great  landowners,  under  the  Crown,  have,  by 
meani  of  self-made  laws  and  customs,  gradually  abeorbed  the  rights  of 
the  people,  till  they  hare  become  true  landlordi,  not  only  olainting, 
but  actually  exercising,  such  absolute  rights  of  property  in  the  eoil 
that  their  fellow-subjects  can  only  live  upon  it  at  all  by  their  gracious 
permission." ' 

A  case  in  point  is  furnished  by  Gamier  in  his  Hi^xiry  of  the 
Engliah  Landed  Intereei.*  From  an  old  MS.  discovered  in  1673 
-we  learn  that  the  Freemen  of  the  Forest  of  Dean  had  the  right 
to  dig  ore,  and  that  these  "  Customs  and  Franchises  hath  been 
granted  tyme  out  of  Minde,  and  after  in  tyme  of  the  Excellent 
and  redoabted  Prince,  King  Edward,  unto  the  Miners  of  the 
Forest  of  Dean."  However,  a  little  later,  this  forest  was  leased 
by  James  L  to  the  then  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and,  in  the  deed,  tiie 
Miners  are  henceforth  permiited  to  dig  ore  "  by  Charity  and 
Qrace,"  the  mining  rights  being  afterwards  made  over  to  a 
company ;  even  this  permission  was  soon  withdrawn,  and  the 
manorial  claims  were  actually  upheld  by  the  Forest  Commis- 
sioners, more  than  two  hundred  years  afterwards,  agmnat  the 
claims  of  the  free  miners,  the  onus  of  illegality,  as  Gamier 
observes,  having  been  thus  transposed  from  Seignorial  to  p<^nlar 
shoulders.  The  State  now  seeks  to  resume  the  control  which 
the  landowners  have  thus  usurped. 

Among  the  methods  which  have  been  suggested  for  bringing 
ibis  control  into  operation,  there  is  one  which  appears  to  contain 
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witlun  itself  a  Tital  prinaple,  apaUo  of  developing  into  a  vast 
aoheme  of  gradual  aotomatio  land-reform.  I  refer  to  the  iaaor 
tion  of  utunUioattd  Imtd. 

TboB  prinoiple  most  in  no  way  be  (xnifotmded  with  thtt 
underlying  the  aebente  of  tlie  late  Mr.  Henry  Oeoige  f<B-  tbe 
general  taxation  of  land-valaes,  and  for  the  abolition  of  reoL 
The  taxation  of  nnenltiTated  ot  unpzodaetive  land  ia  an  idea 
vhich  seems  to  have  been  present  in  the  minds  of  many  recent 
writers.  Thus  a  writer  in  the  Danly  Neva*  elaims  thai  the 
"  sabstitntion  of  the  central  for  the  local  authorities,  oa  advocated 
by  Mr.  Winfrey,  is  the  essential  preliminary  to  the  tximpabary 
acquirement  of  such  lands  as  may  be  required,"  and  inadentsOy 
observes,  that  "ifaU  vMcuUivaUd  ta-nd  wre  taxed  the  Gtovnn- 
ment  could  acquire  vast  tracts  at  a  low  price." 

It  may  be  asked  bow  an  attempt  to  raise  money  oat  of  waste 
land  is  likely  to  benefit  the  national  exchequer — to  say  nothing 
of  initiating  a  vast  system  of  land  reform ;  the  answer  lies  in 
the  fact  that  taxation  ia  a  complicated  piece  of  machinery,  tnne- 
forming  income  into  revenue,  certainly,  bnt  doing  a  nomber  ot 
equally  important  things  at  the  same  time.  In  the  first  fiaee, 
as  Barely  as  revenue  increases  on  the  imposition  of  a  tax,  so 
surely  does  the  subject  of  taxation  tend  to  diminish,  like  the 
date  trees  of  the  Egyptian  fellahs  when  they  were  taxed  by 
Mohammed  All.  In  the  second  place,  taxation  impliea  Oovem- 
ment  auperviaion.  It  is  in  these  two  necessary  consequenoes  of 
taxation,  especially,  that  the  wisdom  of  any  proposed  scheme  of 
taxation  will  be  redected.  The  proposal  to  tax  nucultdvated 
land  is  reasonable  and  wise  cmly  in  proportion  as  it  is  reasoraaUe 
and  wise  to  require  thaA  there  should  be  fewer  unprodoctiTe 
acres,  and  that  every  acre  of  land  in  a  kingdom  of  limited  am 
and  increasing  population  should  be  subjected  to  Qovemmmt 
inspection  with  a  view  to  its  increased  fertility,  or  to  lbs  ooo- 
tributing  in  some  other  way  to  the  national  welfare.  It  mn^ 
be  remembered  that  there  are  many  ways  in  which  a  laad-area 
is  capable  of  promoting  national  wel&re.  Cultivation,  witli  a 
view  to  the  production  of  food  and  other  necessary  vegetaUe 
'  Oct  18, 1900. 
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prodacts,  is  but  one  of  tbeae,  althongh  the  most  importuit. 
The  taxation  of  wiprodaotive  land  is  therefore  a  better  definitioo 
of  the  proposed  legislation  than  that  of  "uncultivated"  land. 

H«re  it  may  be  remarked  that  tiie  public  would  admit  of  no 
Tezatioos  restii<}ti(ms  with  regard  to  the  use  they  sboold  make 
of  the  laiid>«rea8  in  the  immediate  vidnil^  of  their  dwellings, 
and  fall  recognition  of  this  has  been  shown  in  the  Government 
Bill,  though  one  would  have  thought  that  the  size  or  acreage 
of  such  "  domestic "  land  should  be  determined  by  Parliament 
and  be  comparable  to  the  size  and  rent  of  "the  adjoining  cottage, 
hoQse,  or  mansion.  The  face  of  the  country  should  not  be 
defaced,  nor  the  beauty  of  English  homes  be  in  anywise  en- 
dangered, by  the  operations  of  an  Act  wholly  devoted  to  the 
promotion  of  national  welfare.  Farther,  any  land  covered  by 
buildings — any  land  actnolly  in  use  for  purely  mercantile  pur- 
poses, or  for  the  operations  of  mining,  manu&ctureB,  or  teades — 
and  all  lands  deemed  to  be  already  in  any  way  promoting  the 
public  wel&re,  should  be  expressly  excluded  from  the  operations 
of  such  an  Act,  except  so  far  as  shall  be  necessary  to  the  assur- 
ance that  they  fulfil  the  conditions  of  such  exclusion. 

The  Departmental  Committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  Fisheries  has  shown  that  the  obstacles  that 
beset  the  dividing  up  of  an  estate  into  a  number  of  small  hold- 
ings are  "  the  first  capital  expenditure  needed  to  provide  cottages 
and  buildings  with  proper  sanitation  and  water  supply,  and  the 
provision  of  fences  and  roads  for  the  successful  ooonpation  of  the 
buildings."  This  has  been  estimated  by  the  Conunittee  to 
amount,  on  a  holding  of  30  or  40  acres,  to  about  £12  per  acre. 
The  rent  for  sach  a  holding,  to  cover  rent  of  land  and  buildings 
and  interest  on  State  loan,  as  well  as  sinking  fond  and  annual 
repairs,  could  not  be  less  to  a  small  holder  than  87s.  Bd.  per  acre 
per  annutaL  The  obstacle  that  at  present  chiefly  hinders  a  free 
provision  of  small  holdings  is  therefore  the  fact  that  for  every 
bolding  of  SO  acres  £360  capital  needs  to  be  expended. 

The  functions  of  Parliament  with  regard  to  the  whole  question 
tJiUH  fall  under  three  heads — 
I.  The  pn>visi<»i  of  the  land. 
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n.  The  pioriuon  of  the  necessary  bnildingB  uid  roads. 

lU  The  provisioa  of  suitahle  tenants. 

I.  The  proviuon  of  the  huid. — Granted  that  the  nation  liM 
no  right  to  diatnrb  the  oocopati<Hi  of  land  which  is  alretdy 
providing  its  dae  share  of  produce,  and  that  every  acre  of 
land  in  the  kingdom  ahoold  eontribate  to  the  national  wd- 
fare  in  some  way,  it  follows  that  tiie  fimotion  <£  Farliament 
in  relation  to  this  question  is  to  determine  wid  provide  tlie 
means  by  which  every  acre  of  land  in  the  kingdom,  whidi  is 
not  domestic  land,  may  be  passed  in  review  by  etxnp^ent 
experts  at  recurrent  intervals,  and  adjudged  to  come  iqt  to, 
or  fall  below,  a  certain  minimum  standard  of  prodnetiTitjr, 
or  of  usefulness  for  the  welfare  of  the  population.  All  land 
adjudged  to  come  up  to  the  required  standard  should  be 
registered,  and  be  free  for  a  specified  term  from  further  cUim 
frcon  the  State.  On  the  other  hand,  all  lands  falling  belo* 
the  required  standard  should  be  labelled  "  non-productive,"  or 
"  waste,"  and  be  subject  to  a  tax  proportional  to  the  exteot  of 
such  non-production. 

As  a  result  of  the  proposed  legislation  three  courses  would  be 
open  to  the  owner  of  such  non-productive  land. 

1.  By  paying  the  tax  he  could  contribute  to  the  State  fimds. 
This  might  be  regarded  as  an  equivalent  for  the  produce  whidi 
his  land  ahoold  be  yielding  to  the  nation. 

2.  By  improving  the  cultivation  of  the  hrad,  and  bringing  it 
up  to  the  required  standard  of  productivity,  be  would  provide 
work  for  his  poorer  neighbours. 

3.  By  failing  to  pay  or  to  oaltivate,  he  would  •prowAt  land 
for  State  confiscation — "confiscation,"  however,  in  this  ease 
standing  for  purchase  at  State  valuation.  Although  in  any  cof 
year  the  amount  of  land  falling  in  to  the  nation  would  probabl; 
be  small,  yet,  as  time  went  on,  the  aggregate  amoont  <A 
"  confiscated  "  land  would  be  considerable. 

As  to  the  machinery  by  which  these  changes  ahoold  be 
brought  about — it  would  become  necessary  to  appoint  a  *  Boaic 
of  Land  Commissioners  "  to  define  the  standcavl  of  prodtu:tvi*i 
which  land  most  reach  to  escape  taxation,  and  to  act  as  the 
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Court  of  Appeal  in  all  agrarian  disputes.  For  the  purpose  .of 
determining  whether  any  land  comes  np  to,  or  falls  short  of, 
the  Parliamentary  standard,  one  or  more  "Land  Oonrts  "  should 
be  eatablished  in  connection  with  every  County  Council  Hfdf 
the  members  c^  each  Land  Court  should  be  nominated  by  the 
Gotmty  Coundl,  and  half  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture — on  the 
advice  of  the  nearest  Royal  Agricultural  College.  Each  Land 
Court  should  receive  from  every  Parish  Council  in  its  respective 
county  or  division  a  map  of  the  land  within  the  parish  area, 
with  a  clear  and  detailed  report  of  the  use  to  which  each  land- 
area  is  put,  and  the  extent  of  his  productivity.  Such  reports 
should  be  rendered  annually,  and  should  deal  with  matters  of 
fact  only,  and  should  express  no  opinion  as  to  whether  any 
land-area  comes  up  to  the  required  standard  or  not :  that  should 
be  determined  solely  by  the  Land  Courts. 

AAer  adjudging  any  land  to  be  unproductive,  the  Land 
Courts  should  report  their  decision  to  the  Board  of  Land 
Commissioners,  with  all  details  necessary  for  the  assesBment  of 
taxation. 

n.  The  provision  of  the  nocessary  buildings  and  roads. — 
Some  of  the  Und  available  for  distribution  through  the 
agency  of  a  tax  on  ill-cultivated  areas  would  be  sufficientiy 
near  to  the  homes  of  the  people  to  be  let  profitably  as  allot- 
ments ;  on  each  land  bnt  littie  capital  outlay  would  be  necessaiy. 
Other  estates,  however,  would  more  conveniently  be  divided 
into  "small  holdings"  of  20  or  30  acres.  It  is  estimated  that 
jB12  an  acre  would  suffice  to  provide  a  comfortable  eig^t- 
roomed  house  and  all  the  other  constructions  needful  for  a 
30  acre  plot  If  the  house  were  built  of  wood,  the  expense 
would  be  rednoed  to  about  £9  an  acre.  On  any  farm  of  tiiis 
size  it  is  evident  that  some  £350  would  have  to  be  spent 
before  it  would  be  available  for  occupation.  Multiply  this 
satn  by  the  number  of  30  acre  plots  capable  of  being  dis- 
posed of  in  any  one  year,  either  by  the  State  or  by  land-owners, 
to  suitable  tenants,  and  we  have  the  financial  problem  conse- 
qnfflit  on  taxation  of  Unproductive  land.  No  satis^tctoiy 
estimate,  however,  can  be  made  at  present  even  of  the  number 
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of  Mres  which  woald  be  available  for  distribution  in  this  wif, 
to  my  notiting  of  the  suitable  tenants.  If,  in  aJl  England,  then 
wen  <ni)y  found  a  yearly  average  of  a  hundred  such  plots  ud 
tenant!,  no  very  special  provisioD  need  be  made  to  mert  tbe 
required  outlay  of  £36,000,  since  the  improvement  in  eultOR 
throughout  the  country  ccmseqnent  on  the  new  tax  would 
inevitably  result  in  increased  revenue.  If,  on  the  other  hutd, 
as  is  quite  possible  would  be  the  case  after  a  few  years,  ten  or 
me  hundred  times  aa  many  plots  were  needed,  the  diffienlty 
of  finding  the  money  would  approach  in  magnitude  the  probd^ 
which  has  to  be  solved  when  a  new  Drtadnought  is  to  be  bnih. 
or  a  week  of  warfare  entered  upon.  In  this  case,  however,  tht 
whole  of  the  money  advanced  would  be  repaid,  print^wl  and 
interest^  in  about  forty  years,  while,  instead  of  the  waste  of  wir, 
or  the  wearing  out  of  a  ship,  the  now  productive  land  would  be 
repaying  the  State  over  and  over  again  in  the  fmita  of  the  aul 
and  the  proceeds  of  labour. 

UL  The  provision  of  suitable  tenants. — It  would  be  oselea 
for  Parliament  to  find  land  and  houses  suitable  for  praetksl 
agricalturalists  unless  it  could  also  secure  a  steady  demsnd 
for  them  by  those  who  would  be  likely  to  put  tiiem  to  profit- 
able use.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  State  would  I* 
justified  in  letting  these  well-famished  plots  to  those  who 
would  be  unlikely  to  make  them  pay.  Successful  applicsjita 
would,  therefore,  need  to  produce  some  testimonial  of  agricolfemai 
experience  and  skill,  as  well  as  of  physical  fitness  for  a  life  of 
considwable  hardship  and  toil.  Probably  few  of  our  city-bred 
people  would  fulfil  these  conditions.  As  to  the  rural  popolatiai- 
Mr.  E.  Q.  Ijunb  estimates  that  out  of  a  village  of  some  threr 
hundred  souls,  not  more  than  eight  would  be  altogether  compe- 
tent to  deal  with  a  "  small  holding  "  even  of  from  three  to  eigbt 
acres.  This  is  the  opinion  of  one  who  speaks  from  perscHul 
experience;  for  larger  holdings  the  percentage  of  soitable 
tenants  would  be  considerably  less,  but  we  may  aaamne  Hal 
3  per  cent  of  the  population  actually  engaged  in  agrteoltare 
would  be  possible  candidates  for  "  small  holdings  "  of  acuue  kind, 
as  distinguish  e<^  froQi  "  allotments."     Now  we  have  nlroadj 
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seen  tiiat  the  nombeF  of  persons  employed  in  agriealture  at  the 
present  time  in  England  la  ahoat  1,000,000.    Three  per  cent  of 
these  would  give  about  30,000  perscms  capaUe  of  dealing  with 
a  "small  holding."    It  is  not  to  be  snppoeed  that  all  of  these 
would  apply  for  "confiscation"  plots    or  for  "national-loan 
holdings "  (aa  owners  might  call  those  lands  on  which  they  had 
bnilt  houses  with  the  aid  of  a  Qoremment  grant),  nor  would 
ftU  of  them  apply  at  once.     Aannming  that  two-thirds  of  these 
efficient  agriculturalists  ultimately  decided  to  apply,  then,  during 
the  t^  years  following  the  passing  of  the  "  Unproductive  limds 
Taxation  Act,"  there  would  be  an  average  annual  demand  for 
two  thousand  "small  holdings."     Meanwhile,  there  are  over 
S8,0O0,0OO  of  acres  of  English  soil  "  under  permanent  grass,"  and 
tiie  number  of  acres  so  used  is  yearly  increasing.    It  may  well 
be  tbat  a  good  deal  of  this  land  would  not  come  up  to  the 
required  standard  of  productivity,  and  that  the  effect  of  the  pro- 
posed tax  would  be  to  free  a  good  many  more  acres  for  allotments 
than  would  be  needed  as  small-holdings.    If  this  were  the  case 
there  would  be  no  lack  of  tenants  ready  and  willing  to  take  up 
small  plots  at  remunerative  rents  for  working  in  their  spare 
hoars.    In  the  few  places  where  land  is  now  to  be  had  freely 
in  this  way,  the  demand  always  equ^s  the  supply.    Mr.  J. 
Wright,  late  editor  of  the  Journal  of  HortieuUv/re,  says  that 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nottingham  there  are  over  6000  such 
plots  "growing  fruits  and  vegetables  of  the  best  variety  and 
the  highest  quality."    Mr.  Wright  believes  that — 
"  when  the  art  of  onltivation  of  tlie  soil  is  fully  acquired  and  generally 
exeroised,  our  native  land  will  become  one  of  the  most  fertile  spots  on 
earth  ;  for  eveu  now,  with  ordinary  methods  of  working,  the  average 
return  per  acre  of  onr  usefal  crops  of  grsin  and  roots  is  greater  than 
in  any  other  kingdom  in  Europe  or  stste  in  America," ' 

(The  only  exception,  he  says,  is  the  wheat  crop  of  Holland, 
Great  Britain  taking  the  lead  in  average  yields  of  all  other 
UBefnl  crops.)  Let  us  remember  that  it  is  land  of  this  fertility 
that  has  been  yearly  going  out  of  cultivation  to  be  put  "  under 
permanent  grass;"  and,  if  the  State  is  at  last  awaking  to  a 
■  Prima-  of  SortietUttm,  p.  144. 
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senae  of  ita  doty  to  the  people  by  secoting  thai  iU-cDllinb)] 
areas  ah&ll  be  available  for  distribotioD  among  snitaUe 
applicants,  it  owes  also  a  duty  to  the  unriTalled  scul  of  wliii^ 
ita  territoTy  is  oompoaed.  The  edaeation  of  the  jaiatg  in  ttv 
beat  methods  d  agrieoltnre,  by  traimsg  tliem  in  hilnta  i^ 
obsfiTvation  and  general  intelligence,  prior  to  giving  tin 
technical  instmction,  ia  as  mooh  a  daty  of  the  British  SWt  (o 
the  British  soil  and  to  the  British  agriealtnraliBtB,  as  it  fv 
an  evidence  of  the  wisdom  and  scientific  capacity  of  the  Dntti 
Oovemmentk  whoi  adopted  by  them,  to  the  lasting  benefit  ol 
the  Dntch  people  and  of  the  trade  of  Holland. 

A  broad  base  is  needed  for  a  high  saper-atmctare,  and  if  n 
woold  have  highly  trained  agricoltoraliata  in  oar  "  confiMitHi 
plots,"  and  on  our  "  national  loan "  holdings,  as  well  as  in  off 
large  farms,  we  miiet  have  a  wide  area  of  roral  agriciiHnnni'i 
from  which  to  draw  them.  To  this  end  the  State  ibocl^ 
promote  the  teaching  of  agricnlturo  in  a  laige  niimbet » 
centres  and  eatabliah  "  Demonstration  Plots,"  w<n'ked  by  eUIw 
hortionltaialiBts  in  almost  every  district,  while  eveiy  pui* 
council  should  be  instructed  to  secare  allotments  for  all  ^oai 
pnpils. 

In  ctmdnuon  I  will  recapitulate  the  probable  outcome  d  ^ 
legislation  proposed  in  this  paper : — 

I.  All  estates  which  are  at  present  wdl  vnamaged,  bw  ^ 
agricoltaral  point  of  view,  whether  they  be  fiumed  I?  ^ 
owner  himself,  or  be  let  to  others  in  large  or  small  boUio!^ 
on  whatever  tenure,  woold  be  wholly  unaffected  l^  tlie  p 
posed  law,  since  they  would  be  sure  to  be  judged  "np  tatw 
parliamentary  standard." 

n.  All  estates,  or  parts  of  estates,  which  were  qv^sff^: 
productive,  and  in  some  danger  of  being  adjudged  belo^  '^ 
required  standard,  would  tend  to  become  better  cnlti^il^' 
throu^  the  employment  of  more  labour — whereby  not  <^. 
would  their  improved  culture  result  in  an  increase  of  prodotiKt' 
but  the  number  of  the  unemployed  in  the  neighbouihood  ^k^ 
be  by  so  much  diminished,  while  the  income  of  the  o<^ 
himself  would  probably  be  increased. 
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III.  In  the  cose  of  estates  compoeed  of,  or  including,  areas  of 
ilircuUivated  or  waMe4and,  the  owner,  in  most  cases,  would 
improve  the  eoltore  of  all  such  portions  as  he  could  afibrd  to 
spend  money  upon,  and,  rather  than  pay  tax  on  the  rest,  would 
snb-let,  sell,  or  even  lend  it  for  a  time  to  any  one  who  would 
undertake  to  bring  it  up  to  the  pajrliamentary  standard.  In 
this  way  a  large  amount  of  land  would  become  available 
throughout  the  kingdom  for  purchase  or  hire  on  reasonable 
terms.  In  otiier  cases,  a  wealthy  owner,  anxious  to  retain  the 
privilege  of  keeping  his  land  in  an  nnproduddve  oondltion, 
would  pay  the  tax  in  full ;  whereby  the  State  would  benefit 
by  the  amount,  and  Its  just  claims  upon  the  soil  would  be 
recognized  in  terms  of  £  b.  d.  In  yet  other  cases,  petliaps, 
rather  than  take  the  trouble  to  sub-let,  and  being  nnable  or 
unwilling  to  pay  the  tax,  an  owner  would  allow  the  State  to 
take  over  his  nnjowlnctive  lands  at  its  own  valuation. 

Thus  in  each  of  these  cases  the  State  would  stand  to  win ; 
in  Uie  first  event  by  the  best  agriculturalists  being  unaffected 
by  the  proposed  Act^  and  their  prosperous  administration  being 
in  no  way  hindered  or  interfered  with  by  t^cial  zeal ;  in  the 
second  erent,  by  a  general  improvement  of  culture  and  an 
increase  of  employment  throughout  the  country;  and  in  the 
third  event,  either  by  pecuniaiy  or  territorial  advantages. 

In  addition,  much  land  would  become  available  for  public 
disfaribntion,  and  this  not  necessarily  by  confiscation,  but  in  the 
normal  way  of  treaty  between  the  owner  and  a  purchaser  or 
tenant  possessed  of  some  capital 

With  regard  to  owners  of  vast  areas  of  sterile  or  waste  lands, 
now  devoted  to  grouse  or  deer,  and  of  mountainous  districts 
from  which  the  public  are  now  excluded,  should  the  tax,  by 
reason  of  the  size  of  the  estate  and  the  relative  poverty  of  the 
owner,  be  greater  than  he  conld  possibly  afibrd  to  pay,  an 
aJtemative  to  confiecation  might  be  proposed,  vis.  that  on  the 
owner  undertaking  to  open  up  these  lands  to  the  occasional  use 
and  enjoyment  of  his  fellow  countrymen,  he  should  be  permitted 
to  retain  their  possession  for  purposes  of  sport  on  payment  of  an 
ffcimnal  fine,  which  shoold  be  nominal  in  all  cases  where  the 
Vol  XVn.— No.  8.  »/-,,., 
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land   lud   not  become  waate    through    nunifesUy  iiuquHon 
evietiona  within  the  last  one  hondred  yean. 

In  the  coarse  of  tdme  a  veiy  gtadtial  incraaee  in  the  amomt 
of  the  tax  and^  with  improreroent  in  agricnltnxe,  an  eqoallj 
gradual  raising  of  the  standard  l^  which  the  prodnetivitf  d 
the  soil  conld  be  judged,  might  lead  to  more  and  more  land 
falling  nnder  State  control,  or,  witii  chaogee  of  goremment, 
flnetoations  in  the  height  <^  the  standard  and  the  anunmt  d 
the  tax  might  obtain.  Bat  no  revolationuy  scheme  woold  ers 
be  likely  to  Boperaede  some  sach  genuinely  aatomatic  aetUtmat 
of  the  land  qaestion  of  Qreat  Britain. 

T.  PBS8TON  LctE. 
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THE  ECONOMIC  POSITION. 

I.  Tax  MoNlTABT  Stbinqbnot  (continued /rom  page  2QQ). 

March  25. — Great  psnio  on  New  York  Stock  Ezohanf^,  and  severe 
fall  in  Talne  of  Becnritiefi,  (The  depoaits  of  Customs  receipts  from 
the  Treafltuy  had  not  yet  begun  to  aUeviate  the  situation.  It  b 
intereeting  to  quote  New  York  opinion  of  the  working  of  the  American 
Treasury  system  before  the  Aldricb  Act  was  passed  (see  p.  208). 
"  The  Sub-Treasury  is  beyond  a  doubt  the  agency  which  is  working 
tbe  discomfiture  of  our  money  market.  The  vaults  .  .  .  bold  to-day 
20  million  dollars  more  cash  than  on  January  1,  1907.  In  other 
words,  wMle  our  people  have  been  so  fearfully  harassed  oo  account 
of  the  growing  stringency  In  money,  that  rapacious  piece  of  machinery 
has  been  allowed  to  go  on  working  so  as  to  take  away  day  by  day— 
by  a  sort  of  clow  torture — from  our  bank  reserves  20  million  dolUra 
of  caah.  Suppose  the  banks  had  continned  to  have  that  money  through 
these  three  months.  Besides,  that  is  by  no  means  the  worst  phase 
of  the  harm  the  trading  public  has  suffered  through  the  action  of  this 
fearful  contrivance."  The  journal  then  proceeds  to  describe  the 
sitoation  outlined  on  p.  208. — ^New  York  Financial  Chromcle,  March 
30,  1907.) 

American  Secretary  of  Treasury,  in  order  to  check  the  fall  in  value 
of  public  securities,  and  to  facilitate  the  redemption  of  U.S.  4  per 
ceoL  bonds  of  1907,  agrees  to  accept  other  high  class  State,  rulway, 
and  municipal  bonds  as  security  for  public  deposits.  (This  action  is 
taken  in  continuation  of  Secretary  Shaw's  rather  wide  interpretation 
of  the  American  statutes  detailing  the  form  of  secnrity  to  be  held  by 
the  National  banks.  Owing  to  the  rapid  redemption  of  the  American 
National  Debt,  Government  secoritieB  are  scarce,  and  this  acceptance 
of  other  high-grade  bonds  therefore  widens  the  field  open  to  the  banks, 
and  tends  to  alleviate  stringency.) 

New  York  buys  £400,000  in  gotd  in  London  bullion  market  at 
77#.  IOi<f.  per  oz. 

JIfarch  26. — American  Secretary  of  Treasury  authorizes  Customs 
authorities  to  deposit  $15,000,000  with  New  York  banks  for  purpose 
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of  (MiliUting  redemptioD  of  4  per  cento,  ftnd  offers  to  antieipatc 
tDlsrMt  en  2  per  cent  and  4  per  cent  bonds. 

March  29.— New  York  buks  receive  during  ireek  $10,311,000  of 
Coitoma  deposits. 

March  31. — British  trade  returns  show  that  reserve  stock  of  gold 
in  United  Kingdom  has  increased  b;  £3,652,240  daring  three  monchi 
ending  If  arch  31,  1907. 

April  2.^I>epostts  of  gold  from  vanlts  of  Sab-Treasnr;  into  New 
York  banks  being  rapidly  made,  and  now  reported  to  amount  to 
$16,000,000. 

Nvw  York  cable  exchange  on  London  lisea  smartly  from  4'8450  to 
4'8525.  (This  is  an  interesting  move,  and  indicates  preparations  for 
the  retnm  to  New  York  of  the  large  amonnta  of  American  loans  beiig 
held  in  London  hy  reason  of  the  deadlock  in  the  United  States.  The 
dspoaits  tnta  the  Snb-Treasnrjr  relieve  this  deadlock,  and  pronda 
American  bankers  with  margin  wherewith  to  cany  their  own  loans 
instead  of  being  forced  to  send  them  to  London.) 

Kew  York  buys  £650,000  in  gold  in  London  bullion  mutet  st 
77i.  lOJ^i.  per  oa.  (The  rise  in  the  American  exchange  on  Londoi 
is  making  it  perilous  to  hay  gold  in  London.) 

AprU  3. — ^American  Secretary  of  Treasury  proposes  to  r^nnd 
into  2  per  cent,  consols  $50,000,000  of  the  4  per  cent,  bonds  of  1907, 
and  to  redeem  the  remainder,  about  $47,000,000,  in  cash  at  matnrity. 

New  York  exchange  rises  to  4*8530:  (This  rise  has  now  made  it 
unprofitable  to  ship  to  New  York  the  £650,000  of  gold  booght  in 
London  yesterday,  and  £  1 50,000  of  it  is  resold  to  the  Bank  of  Bogland 
at  the  rednoed  price  of  77<.  lOd.) 

April  4. — New  York  Exchange  rises  to  4'8670. 

Belief  to  the  New  York  banks  extended  by  American  SecrMarj  tA 
Treasury  estimated  to  amount  to  $36,297,000,  made  up  as  follows  :— 

L  Bmn  to  Hiw  Yoax  Biiks  bt  Bkutut  oi  Tbubitkt. 

Dolten. 

Deposits  of  customs  rec^ts  under  Aldiicfa  Act  17^87,000 

PsTmenti  for  4  per  cent,  bond*  nnder  offer  of  March  14  I6,MXU)00 

il  interest  tn  Qorenunent  bondi  %SOOM0 


Total     ..     38,207,000 

(This  is  a  very  great  relief  also  to  I«ondon,  and  the  process  of  tbe 
retransfer  of  the  accumulated  mass  of  American  loans  across  tL: 
Atlantic  will  soon  be  witnessed.) 

April  5. — New  York  exchange  rises  to  4'8590. 
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Aprii  6.— New  York  resalls  to  Bank  of  England  the  baUaoe 
(£500,000)  of  the  gold  bought  on  April  3  at  rednced  price  of 
lit.  9^  (The  pnrohaBe  of  this  gold,  owing  to  the  moTsmflnta  of 
the  exchange,  has  thus  rMnlted  in  a  loss  to  the  pnTohaeers). 

London  market  rate  falls.  (J.e.  4^,  u  against  5  par  cent  bank  rata. 
This  is  another  indication  of  the  pending  transfer  of  loans.  Obvioaal; 
if  the  demand  for  credit  in  the  London  market  lesBene,  market  rates 
of  diseonnt  must  come  down  ooirespondinglf.) 

April  8, — ^New  York  having  eeued  to  compete  for  gold  in  the 
London  market,  the  Bank  of  England  secures  the  entire  supply. 
Price  of  gold  falls  to  the  statntorj  rate  of  lit.  9tf. 
April  10, — New  York  exchange  rises  to  l'B630. 
Bank  of  England  "  stock  of  coin  and  bullion  "  and  "  reserre  "  begin 
to  increase  instead  of  diminishing,  as  is  usual  at  this  period  of  the  year, 
and  sabstantial  increases  are  recorded. 

London  market  rate  continues  to  decline  rapidly,  and  to-day  reaches 
3|  per  cent.,  or  1^  per  cent,  below  the  bank  rate. 

April  11. — Bank  of  England  Tedncas  rate  to  4J  per  cent.  (A  rate 
of  5  per  cent,  would  not  hare  been  effective  with  outside  market  rates 
at  1^  per  cent,  below  this  figure.  It  is  interesting  thus  to  see  how  close 
is  the  quite  involuntary  connection  between  the  New  York  Treasury 
and  the  Bank  of  EngUnd.) 

Foreign  exchanges  begin  to  move  against  London.  (When  the 
Bank  of  England  rate  is  reduced,  it  is  obviously  less  profitable  to 
employ  capital  in  London,  as  all  the  bankers  reduce  their  rates  of 
interest  in  "deposit  accounts"  proportionately.  Consequently  there 
Is  a  tendency  for  capital  to  seek  more  profitable  employment  elsewhere, 
and,  as  a  consequence  of  this,  all  the  foreign  coins  have  a  slightly 
greater  value  in  terms  of  sovereigns.  The  value  of  the  sovereign 
falls  in  France  from  25  francs  26  centimes  to  25  francs  24^  oentimeB, 
in  Qermany  from  SO  marks  S\\  pfennigs  to  20  marks  50j  pfennigs, 
and  in  Austria  from  24  krone  15^  kellerto24  krone  12j  keller.  Similar 
movements  obtain  on  all  other  foreign  exchanges.) 

April  12. — ^Treasury  relief  to  New  York  banks  lessens.  It  is 
estimated  that  under  tiie  Aldrich  Aot  $17,510,000  has  been  deposited 
in  the  New  York  banks,  and  about  ^,000,000  in  other  banks  throngb- 
ODt  the  States. 

Foreign  exchanges  continue  to  move  against  London.  Paris  is  now 
25  L  24  c,  Berlin  20  m.  49^  pf.,  and  Vienna  24  k.  10}  kr. 

April  18. — New  York  banks  in  their  weekly  statement  reveal  the 
first  instalment  of  the  heavy  loans  mostly  transferred  from  London. 
The  loans  show  the  almost  unprecedented  increase  of  $37,000,000, 
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Foreign  exoluuigH  oontinae  to  move  tguiut  Ixmdon.    Paris  is  low 
2fi  r.  28  c,  Berlin  24  m.  16|  pf..  snd  Yienn*  24  k.  0^  kr. 
April  15. — ^London  market  rate  declines  to  S(  per  cent 
Foreign  exohanges  oontlnne  moTenent.    Paris  25  f.  21^  e.,  Berlia 
20  m,  48^  pf^  Vlanna  24  k.  OS^.    Netherlands  Bank  rednoea  rate  of 
disconnt  from  6  per  cent  to  5^  per  oenb 

April  16. — Bank  of  Fraaee  begins  to  withdrair  frmn  EngUnd  goU 
lent  in  November,  1906  (see  p.  94),  and  £200,000  in  gold  loaTes  for 
Paris.  (It  is  probable  that  the  recent  steady  moTement  of  gold  out 
of  France  will  now  be  cheeked,  and  a  reverse  movement  set  in  aetioa. 
The  stock  of  gold  in  the  Bank  of  France  is  now  £14,872,000  less  than 
a  jear  ago.  The  stock  of  silver  has  also  diminished  hj  £2,7S^fi00 
during  the  same  period.  Meanwhile  the  tendency  of  the  Fiondt 
note-issne  has  been  to  expand.  It  is  not  only  to  the  Bank  of  ICngl-"! 
that  France  has  been  lending  gold  recently.  The  United  Statu 
exercised  pressure  on  France  directly  as  well  as  through  London,  and 
dnrisg  1906  $17,198,791  worth  of  gold  was  shipped  direct  from  Paris 
to  New  Tork.  It  will  also  be  remembered  that  an  abnormally  high 
rate  of  discount  has  been  ruling  in  Russia,  and  moch  French  gold  hu 
consequently  been  passing  into  Russia.  In  view  of  this  oondition  of 
afikirs,  French  competition  for  gold  may  be  expected  in  the  Londoo 
bullion  market.) 

April  17.— Bank  of  England  reserves  continue  to  increasd  rathv 
than  decrease,  and  the  reserve  is  now  better  than  in  1905  or  1906, 
though  the  stock  of  bullion  is  not  yet  as  good  as  in  1905. 

April  18.:— American  Secretary  of  Treasury  disoosBes  qneation  of 
public  deposits  in  banks  informally  with  New  Tork  bankers. 

April  19. — ^New  York  exchange  rises  to  4*6675. 

April  20.-~New  Tork  banks  report  second  instalment  of  he«vy 
loans  transferred.  The  increase  this  week  is  $25,300,000.  The  loaa 
account  is  now  higher  than  at  any  time  in  1906,  and  is  apjwoaehii^ 
the  high  levels  of  1905. 

April  22. — New  Tork  exchange  rises  to  4-8680. 

London  market  rate,  relieved  of  the  pressure  of  American  ■aeoritieB, 
continacs  to  decline,  and  now  reaches  3  per  cent.,  or  I^  per  cent,  b^v 
tiLC  bank  rate  or  "official  minimum." 

Apra  23.— Bank  of  France  withdraws  £254,000  from  Bank  of 
England. 

Foreign  exclianges,  anticipating  the  inevitable  further  redaction  is 
the  Bank  of  England  rate,  continue  to  move  against  London. 

Imperial  Bank  of  Giermany  reduces  rate  from  6  per  cent,  to  5^  per 
cent.     Netherlands  Bank  reduces  rate  from  5j  to  5  per  oent. 
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April  24.— London  market  rate  deolineB  to  2|  per  cent. 
April  25. — Bank  of  England  rate  rednced  to  4  per  cent.    Foreign 
exchanges  continne  moToment.  Paris  25  f.  17^  c.,  Berlin  20  m,  46^  pf ., 
^enna  21  k.  06}  kr. 

April  29. — ^Paris  bnjs  £250,000  gold  in  London  market  at  77«.  9^. 
(Ttkia  is  a  separate  kutsaotion,  and  does  not  lessen  power  of  Bftnk  of 
Franee  to  draw  on  Bank  of  England  in  respect  of  the  maturing  finance 
bills.) 

April  30. — British  trade  returns  show  that  reserve  stock  of  gold 
in  the  United  Kingdom  has  increased  hj  £5,511,399  daring  i  months 
ending  April  30, 1907. 

May  2. — Indian  banks  reduce  rate  of  disconnt.  (Bengal  7  per  cent, 
to  6  per  cent.,  and  Bombay  8  per  cent,  to  7  per  oent.) 

May  4. — New  Tork  banks  report  loan  expansion  of  $16,900,000. 
(The  loans  are  now  dB19,642,000  above  the  fignres  of  1906,  and 
£9,640,000  above  those  of  1905  at  this  date.  This  luge  increase 
gives  some  idea  of  the  magnitode  of  the  pressure  exerted  bj  the 
stringency  of  1906.) 

May  10. — London  Titnet  announces  that  Special  Snb-Commtttee 
of  English  Bankers  appointed  on  March  14,  1907  (p.  209),  to  con- 
sider best  means  of  increasing  Britleh  gold  reserves  has  failed  to 
arrive  at  an  agreement  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  "  opposition,  which 
seems  to  have  been  keenest  among  the  oonntrj-  bankers,  has  proved 
too  strong,  and  hopes  of  voluntary  action  have  now  been  abandoned." 
(This  announcement  appears  to  lack  official  authority,  and  is  apparently 
inaocniate.) 

Bank  of  Bombay  reduces  rate  from  7  per  cent,  to  6  per  cent. 
May  11.— Xew  Tork  bank  loans  record  diminution  of  $14,100,000. 
(Loans  generally  zigzag,  and  opinion  as  to  the  permanence  of  this 
downward  movement  should  be  reserved.) 

May  16. — Bank  of  Bengal  reduces  rate  from  6  per  cent  to  6  per  cent. 
May  17. — New  York  cable  exchange  on  London  rises  to  4*8735. 
(When  this  exchange  rises  above  4*8700,  there  is  a  risk  of  gold  leaving 
America,  and  this  position  is  accentuated  by  a  nimoar  that  the 
Bank  of  France  is  prepared  to  imitate  the  device  initiated  by  the 
American  Secretary  on  April  14, 1906  (p.  90),  of  paying  interest  on 
gold  in  transit,  and  thus  annihilating  distance  between  France  and 
America.  Consequently,  a  gentle  reminder  seems  to  have  been  given 
to  the  New  York  banks  that  their  present  favourable  position  is  due 
to  the  voluntary  deposits  of  Customs  receipts  ander  the  Aldrich  Act, 
and  that  the  same  hand  that  made  the  deposits  could  withdraw  theuf 
if  the  gold  were  seen  to  be  leaving  the  country.) 
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May  20. — AmerioKii  railwvj  and  indnitrUI  stooks  hil  about  S  per  <xbL 

Majf2l.^^BritiihyBaiiiurM'  Majfttxine  reports  tlut  nnee  DeceoibaF 
12, 1906,  the  vftlne  of  387  repreflentatiTe  seoaritiM  on  London  Stock 
Bxebanga  hu  fKllen  by  £165,969,000.  (This  u  realljr  s  laiou  M, 
kod  ahowi  the  mrU-wide  charMter  of  the  present  moTement.) 

May  22. — Amerioui  stocks  pftrtutUy  nMy, 

Psris  exohangs,  vhich  has  been  eontinning  to  move  agsioit 
London,  is  now  down  to  25  f.  13  e. ;  Berlin  is  20  m.  44}  pL 

May  28. — ^Amerieen  stocks  sgsin  fell. 

May  27. — Psris  competes  in  London  irith  Bank  of  England  fv 
gold  on  market,  and  Bficnres  nearly  whole  of  consignment,  t.e.  £600,000 
to  £700,000  at  77(.  10|<i:    Firm  of  London  BtookbrokerB  default. 

May  28. — fiold  engaged  in  New  York  for  Paris. 

May  29.-42,000,000  more  gold  engaged  in  New  Toik  for  Paris. 

May  SO^^Another  firm  of  London  stockbrokers  def  anlt. 

May  SI. — British  trade  returns  reoord  net  improTement  in  Britiib 
gold  position  of  £7,824,517  to  May  81,  1906. 

Jtme  1. — ^Total  of  gold  engaged  in  New  York  for  Paris  dnriog 
week  amounts  to  $8,810,434.  (The  moTement  is  evidently  acqniriag 
considerable  proportions,  and  exchange  remains  quite  firm  at  4*8725. 
Paris  is  paying  interest  on  transit.  An  interesting  situation  ia  devakqy- 
iug  as  to  the  policy  of  the  Amerioan  Treasury  in  the  face  of  this  position.) 

Jtine  3. — Failure  in  Glasgow. 

Paris  again  competes  with  Bank  of  England  for  gold  on  market  and 
secures  nearly  whole  of  consignment  at  77 s,  1(^. 

New  York  loans  increase  by  $18,500,000. 

June  4. — British  2|  per  cent,  consols  record  new  low  level,  i.e.  SS|. 

June  6. — Bank  of  Bombay  raises  rate  of  discount  from  6  to  7  p^ 
cent.    New  York  exchange  rises  to  4'6750. 

Jtate  7. — Old-established  firm  of  London  stockbrokers  defanlt. 

June  8. — Total  of  gold  engaged  in  New  York  for  Paris  during  week 
is  $7,100,000,  making  a  total  of  $10,400,000  since  movement  b^an  on 
May  28.  New  York  exchange  rises  to  4-8760.  (The  firmness  of  the 
exchange  in  the  face  of  these  heavy  gold  exports  is  remarkmble, 
partieulsrlj  in  view  of  the  overhanging  power  for  acUon  of  tbe 
U.S.A.  Treasury.) 

June  10, — Paris  abstains  from  competition  in  London  bullion  matkct, 
and  the  Bank  of  England  secures  £500,000  at  77>.  9id. 

June  1 1. — Well-known  firm  of  New  York  steel  contractors  ful. 

June  12. — American  Secretary  of  Treasury  orders  depositary  banks 
to  return  $30,000,000  of  Government  deposits  by  July  10.  (^Tbls  i£ 
not  an  order  to  the  banks  to  return  to  the  Treasury  the  public  money 
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,  dtpoBited  ander  the  Aldrioh  Act  The  ordar  is  to  retorn  the  moaef 
apeoWly  deposited  by  the  Trewnry  on  September  27,  1906  (p.  98). 
The  repayment  wu  postponed  on  January  10, 1907  (p.  204),  but  the 
continned  exports  of  gold  to  Paris  now  convey  the  presomption  that 
^  New  York  bankers  have  gold  to  spare,  and  so  ihe  Treasnry  orders  Uie 
repayment.  The  sot  is  timed  with  a  good  deal  of  consideration,  as  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  Federal  Qovemment  to  devote  the  great  surplus 
of  1906-7  (Table  XX.)  to  Debt  Eedemption,  and  $86,000,000  of  debt 
is  to  be  paid  off  on  Jnly  I.  Consequently  the  transaotion  will  be  of 
the  nature  of  a  matnal  canoeUatioii  of  the  respective  obligations  of  the 
Treasnry  and  the  banks.  Of  oourse  the  holders  of  the  Debt  Bonds 
are  resident  all  over  the  United  States,  and  It  may  not  be  possible  to 
oomplete  the  collection  by  July  10,  when  the  $30,000,000  have  to  be 
retnraed.  There  may,  therefore,  be  a  temporary  stringency  dnring 
Jnly,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  value  of  call  money  in  "Sew  York 
will  rise  and  gold  exports  from  the  United  SUtes  thus  be  discouraged, 
'       if  not  rendered  actually  unprofitable.) 

Jime   13. — Two  minor  Gmu  of    London    stockbrokers    and    one 
Philadelphia  firm  default.    Bnmours  of  embarrassment  of  Egyptian 
house  with  Paris  connection. 
'  Juneli. — New  York  exchange  rises  to  4-6765.    (This  firmness  of  the 

exchange  seems  to  indicate  that  certain  bankers  are  determined  tliat  gotd 
exports  from  the  States  shall  continue  for  the  present,  despite  the  action 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  result  can  only  be  the  diminution 
of  the  surplus  reserves  In  New  York,  and  the  further  curtailment  of 
facilities  for  loans,  which  will  react  on  the  development  of  American 
railways — already  greatiy  hampered — so  that  it  is  possible  that  there 
Diay  be  some  renewal  of  American  pressure  on  London.) 

June  15. — New  York  exchange  rises  to  4'8770.  (To  get  to  this 
high  figure  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  sharp  spurt  upwards  in 
Febmary  10,  1906).  New  York  banks  surplus  reserve  diminiflhea  to 
^4,512,000.  (The  surplus  reserve  at  this  date  in  1906  was  $7,073,000, 
and  that  was  prior  to  the  deposit  of  Qovernment  money.) 

Jime  17. — New  York  exchange  rises  to  4-6785.  (A  fear  is  ex- 
pressed in  New  York  that  the  Bank  of  England  may  take  advantage 
of  this  high  exchange  to  offer  to  pay  interest  on  gold  in  Inmsit  as  is 
now  done  by  other  central  banks.  It  is  very  donbtfnl,  however,  if 
the  Bank  of  England  will  consent  to  so  marked  a  departure  tima 
tmditional  policy  as  payment  of  interest  during  transit.  If  any  London 
bullion  broker  ware  to  find  it  profitable  to  import  gold,  the  Bank  of 
£;ngUnd  would  of  course  bny  It  from  him  at  the  ataadard  price,  but 
t;liat  would  be  a  private  market  speculation  on  the  part  of  the  firm 
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in  qaettion,  ud  the  bank's  Kttitade  wonld  be  mnely  puure.)  &i^ 
2\  per  oenL  oonsols  Htablid  new  loir  reoord  of  8^. 

The  Tbusiibt  Po8iTioa.-^i.)  firitui.— The  ChanoeUot  of  tk 
Exoheqner  dAlirered  hie  Badget  SUtement  on  April  lBtb,udHt 
good  many  qoestione  of  onrrent  financial  polujf  an  inroltsd,  it  i^ 
be  nsefol  to  annunariie  the  sitoation  under  the  following  heidt^ 

(a)  The  Prooeas  of  Debt  Bedemption. 

(A)  Old  Age  PensioDB. 

{e)  The  Income  Tax. 

(il)  The  Death  Dades. 

(e)  The  Aasigned  BerenneB. 

(a)  Tit  Proeeti  of  Debt  Redemption. 

This  ia  dominated  by  the  Bitnation  created  by  the  South  iinm 
War,  whioh  in  three  years  wiped  ont  the  savings  of  thirtj  |M"* 
yean.  It  is  perhaps  not  always  nnderstood  that  on  Haroli  S1|  ^^ 
just  before  war  broke  out,  the  financial  position  of  the  coiHiJ**' 
better  than  on  nnj  previous  occasion  since  the  Napoleonic  win  ''^ 
Kational  Debt  was  on  that  date  £635,000,000.  By  the  end  of  tk 
first  year  of  war  the  saviDgs  of  the  period  between  1888  sad  18991* 
disappeared.  The  second  year  of  war  obliterated  seven  yearB*  iddi^ 
savings,  and  took  the  oonntry  back  to  the  position  it  oeoa[asd  in  1^'' 
The  third  year,  by  whioh  time  all  war  charges  had  been  tatoi  '*' 
account,  bad  absorbed  ten  years'  more  savings,  and  when  ll>e  i^ 
and  creditor  aooonnts  had  been  adjusted,  and  the  books  finally  biluw- 
the  taxpayer  was  confronted  with  a  debt  of  £798,000,000  w,  na^^ 
the  position  of  1871. 

The  following  table  ehows  the  aetnal  figures  : — 

II.  PoeiTiOH  OP  tax  Beitibb  Natioiiaii  Dm  nxronx  m  Vu- 

1871 787,343^ 

I8S1 7(NL30Ma 

1688 70iBKieB 

1S»  (low  reoord) 836^73' 

War  lUelared. 

ISOO 638,9)1^ 

IWl 7O8,S0iSO 

1902 Tefcsawo 

190S  (Ugh  reooid  in  recent  TMU*} 7K.H&AW 

It  may  be  useful  to  Eummarlze  the  various  fonns  of  the  addiC 
debt  contracted  during  the  war,  as  sUted  by  the  Chancelior. 
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in.  AsBinois  10  BuniB  H1.110V111  Dm  sni  to  Boxm  Wab. 

t 

Tnumj  tdUa ..  lyxWXn 

Ezcbaqnar  bond* 24,00(U)I)0 

Wu  lofto  itoek  (radeMnatOe  In  1910)      XffWno 

CodmIb  (osw  isnus) 98,000,000 

Totaimrdebt £150,000,000 

The  yeftr  1899  may  thoa  be  regarded  u  the  lov-Tatar  mark  of 
British  debt,  and  1903  as  the  modern  high-water  mark.  Since  1908 
the  tide  has  again  began  to  ebb,  and  the  following  figures  show  the 
subeeqaent  poBidon ; — 

IV.  BmaiiKnof  ot  Britob  Natuuul  Dan  ami  tbb  Wae. 

t 
Hudi  81,1009  (Ugh  record  in  reomt  yean)     ..        ..    708,840,100 

ISO*      TH^awoo 

n         IWfi         700,786,401 

lOOS         788,000,187 

n         1807         774,1M,70« 

The  position  in  1907  wonld  thus  appear  to  be  approximately  parallel 
to  that  of  1873.  Aotnally,  however,  it  is  rather  better,  owing  to  the 
obliteration  on  March  31,  1891,  of  the  debt  of  £4,000,000  raised  in 
1876  for  the  purohaae  of  the  Snez  Canal  aharea.  Slnoe  thia  debt  waa 
extingaiahed,  the  oommeroial  valne  of  theae  shares  has  rapidly  advanced, 
and  their  market  value  is  now  eatimated  to  be  over  £31,000,000.  If 
this  amount  be  entered — aa  it  ahonld  be — aa  an  asaet  against  debt,  the 
present  debt  would  stand  at  £743,000,000,  or  approximately  the  position 
in  1886.'  Therefore  the  position  appears  worse  than  it  really  is,  and 
it  ia  this  knowledge  which  has  emboldened  the  Chancellor  to  begin  to 
socnmalate  a  fund  that  may  possibly  form  a  nuclena  for  Old  Age 
Peosiona. 

Xo  anderstuid  clearly  the  nature  of  the  financial  process  now  in  open^ 
tion,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  1876,  when,  in  order  to  enanre  ateady 
and  progreaaive  reduction  of  debt,  a  certiun  fixed  aum  was  act  aaide  out 
3f  tbe  annual  revenne.  A  portion  of  thia  aum  waa  to  be  devoted  to  the 
paymeot  of  current  interest  on  ootstanding  debt,  and  the  balance  waa 
■A>  be  applied  to  debt  reduction.  Thia  aum  waa  technically  known  aa 
iie  "  New  Sinking  Fund,"  and  the  amount  was  fixed  (after  three  years* 
■  Vb»  1907  National  Debt  Betoin  ostimatea  the  ralua  of  the  Oonard  debantona 
leld  ■■  secarit?  by  the  Oovemment  st  £2,422,766.  There  are  abo  the  Oobnial 
ontribattoDi  to  the  Psd&c  Cable  and  other  minor  items,  toingiog  the  total  auets 
szdnaive  of  the  Soei  Canal  iharM)  to  £4,272,868.  This  would  bring  the  pnsent 
et  debt  to  jost  below  ilXfiOOfiOO.  This,  however,  does  not  bring  it  down  to  the 
387  level,  vbich  was  Jut  over  £786,000,000. 
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interval)  ai  £28,000^000 ■per  wiaiiin.  Of  ooarse,  u  tbe  princ^  <tf 
the  debt  becune  ftntonutioalljr  reduced  jear  b;  yttat,  the  jutjmmti  for 
interest  beeame  oorreepondinglj  less  and  less,  and  the  balanee  anikUe 
for  debt  redenptian  oorrespoDdingl;  more  and  more.  Thcref««,  u 
years  advanced,  £28,000,000  became  an  nnnecessaiiij  heavy  dargt 
upon  the  taxpayer,  and  the  sum  wa>  aceordingly  rednced  in  1888 
to  £26,000,000  per  anunm,  and  in  1890  to  £25,000,000  per  amm. 
Time  went  on.  Year  by  year  more  debt  was  paid  off.  Tear  by  nu 
tbe  interest  on  the  unpaid  balance  became  leu.  The  regnlaritj  ol 
the  prooesB  can  best  be  seen  from  an  exemplary  table  : — 


T.  Tn  OnmATioR  o 

f  rEi  New  Baraa  Foot. 

T«M.- 

IiiH»t.ltc^ 

DAtpddA 

189»-1     .. 

..     10,201  JU     . 

..     6,798,644     - 

18ftl-2     .. 

..     18,718,918    . 

1802-8    .. 

..     18,606,880    . 

..     6,343,620     .. 

189S-4    .. 

..     18,«2.497     . 

..     6,677,603     .. 

18H-fi     .. 

..     18,448,217    . 

..    6,661,783     .. 

189M    .. 

..     17,861.174    . 

..    7,13&8S6     .. 

1800-7     .. 

..     17,770J»7    - 

..    7,220.013     .. 

1W7-*    .. 

..     17,6811^706    . 

..     7,880,292     .. 

1898-9    .. 

..     17*83,800    . 

..     7,676,«01      .. 

1899-00  .. 

..     17,198,263     . 

..    6,801,737     .. 

War  Period. 

I903-i    .. 

..     20^490,068    . 

lBCM-8    .. 

..    7,441,020     .. 

1906-6    .. 

..     19,2I0W     .. 

..    8.78WI6S    .. 

190S-7    .. 

..     l».lB6fl00    .. 

..    9,30(y»0    .. 

1007-8  (Wtimate)    18,«17fl00    .. 

28,600^000 
29,500,000 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  on  March  31,  1899,  tbeannial 
payment  was  further  rednced  to  £23,000,000,  bnt  the  war  cauaed  ik 
cup  of  satisfaotjon  to  be  snatched  from  the  taxpayer  just  as  be  bai 
begun  to  taste  it,  and  it  was  returned  to  him  four  years  later  with  •: 
additional  £4,000,000,  to  wUab  two  years  Uter  a  further  £1,000,OI» 
was  added. 

The  "New  Sinking  Fund"  was  now  up  to  £28,000,000,  ix.  tfc 
level  of  1876,  or  £5,000,000  above  its  position  before  &e  ontbnw 
of  war. 

From  a  financial  point  of  view,  an  annual  oontribation  frooi  ^ 
taxpayer  of  this  magnitude  is  sufficient,  and  there  was  little  need  i* 
a  further  augmentation.  Indeed,  it  is  a  qnestion  whether  die  iDeteaw 
from  £27,000,000  to  £28,000,000  was  really  called  for  tnm  x^ 
aspect  of  tbe  situation.     If  the  amount  had  been  left  at  £27/Xi0fi0t. 
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redemption  would  have  proceeded  at  £7,500,000  per  ftDDam,  inoreKBiag 
ulniMllj,  and  this  miDimum,  tt  will  be  obeorred,  wae  nearly  u  great 
as  the  maximnm  during  the  previona  decade.  But  groimdB  of  public 
policj  have  determined  otherwiBS,  and  the  continuation  of  the  table 
to  the  present  date  shows  clearly  the  increasingly  abnormal  rate  at 
which  debt  is  being  paid  off.  It  will  be  seen  that  each  year  witnesses 
a  saocessiTe  augmentation  of  the  rate.  In  190G-7  the  addition  was 
£500,000,  making  the  total  £28,500,000,  and  in  1907-8  there  is  to  be 
added  a  further  million,  inoreaeing  the  total  to  £29,500,000. 

The  fact  that  these  two  recent  augmentations  are  avowedly  of  a 
temporary  character  does  not  alter  the  actual  effect  upon  present 
taxation.  The  process  in  operation  may  be  likened  to  that  performed 
by  a  tidal  weir.  When  the  tide  flows  in,  the  weir  does  not  operato. 
When  the  tide  turns  and  begins  to  flow  out,  the  weir  begins  to  act 
and  dams  up  the  water  behind  it  that  would  otherwise  have  freety 
flowed  away.  In  other  words,  taxation,  instead  of  gradually  diminish- 
iDg,  is  being  artifically  dammed  np  for  an  ulterior  purpose.  The 
process  is  an  interestiDg  one,  hut  not  devoid  of  risk.  As  the  tide 
lowers,  BO  the  pressure  of  the  pent-up  taxation  increases,  and  the 
perils  of  politics  are  such  that  it  may  quite  well  happen  that  the 
Government  that  has  retained  the  taxation  may  not  be  the  Crovernment 
that  has  to  deal  with  it. 

This  process  of  damming  up  taxation  rather  than  reducing  it  renders 
it  somewhat  difGonlt  to  follow  the  level  to  which  taxation  would  have 
dimimshed  had  the  natural  outflow  not  been  intercepted,  bnt  it  is 
proposed  to  endeavonr  to  ascertain  this  by  keeping  up  to  date  Table  II., 
published  on  p.  210. 

TL  (Boxb)  Warn  Chaboib  sin  to  u  sbtoboxd  fob  1007-& 

1.  Ineometax lO^asOfiOD 

2.  Beer  and  spirit  datiM       2JUOfiOO 

3.  Tobacco  dntlsi        ifiODjOOO 

t.  Bngai  duties           6,100)000 

S.  Teadnty IfiOOMO 

Total £3S;000,000 

Deduct— 

Tempoiarj  augmentatioQ  of  Kew  Sinktng 

Fond        liOOaOOO 

Income  tax  changes  *        2,000,000 

3;600,000 

Balance  of  war  diarges  «tin  ontstanding      ..  £16,600,000 

>  These  changas  are  csthnatedh)  the  aggregate  to  redoce  taxation  by  £2,000j000, 
bnt  £700,000  of  this  ixmount  will  fsll  into  the  acconnt  for  the  flnancjal  jaar  190S-0. 
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It  is  obviooa  from  theoQ  figores  that  much  wftter  will  hATe  to  nu 
befora  taxation  can  be  sxpeotod  to  retom  to  tfae  IstoI  it  occii|itd 
htton  th«  Tu,  utd  the  finanoUl  situation  is  snch  th»t  even  old  ip 
p«naioiu  can  hardlf  claim  to  be  regvded  aa  more  than  a  aonuwisU 
faronred  Boitor  for  future  faTouri.  The  more  orthodox  course  wgnii 
nndonbtedly  hare  been  firat  to  have  cleared  off  the  war  debt,  tai 
then  to  have  begnn  with  aa  old  age  pension  fnnd  ;  bat  the  hiatorj  d 
nations  givea  small  gronod  for  tfae  belief  that  so  hnmdi-am  a  pofifj 
will  be  pursued.  It  will  therefore  be  neoessarj  to  follow  from  qbc 
to  time  with  some  cire  the  derelopments  of  the  sitoation. 

It  ihonld  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  New  Sinking  Fnnd  doei  ttu 
represent  the  sole  means  wherebj  debt  is  extingoisbed.  It  ic  tb 
practice  to  devote  the  year's  balance  of  income  over  ezpenditora  tise 
to  this  purpose,  and  this  balance  is  known  as  the  "Old  Sinking  Fnod." 
It  is  obvious  that  Chancellors  bj  framing  their  estimates  on  eoe- 
eervative  tines  practically  ensure  lar^^  balances — or  "  aurplnsea,"  ■> 
they  are  popularly  known — at  the  end  of  the  financial  year.  Thii  ^ 
another  form  of  damming  np  taxation,  and  the  following  table  aha*? 
that  this  proeesa  is  also  in  operation  concurrently  with  the  siuuh: 
process  going  on  in  respect  of  the  New  Sinking  Fund  i — 

TIL  Thb  Opieatioii  or  thi  Old  Bmne  Funk 

Suiplns  realind  at  end  of  financial  yearl9U-6  l^*13JKn 

»  „  „  IS06-6     ..         ..    2,466,000 

„  „  „  1908-7    .. 


O^nione  may  vary  as  to  the  prndenoe  of  a  financial  policy  ttf  tbii 
charaoter,  bnt  it  la  probably  conceived  in  the  tmest  national  intereR- 
The  whole  finasoiat  field  is  now  dominated  by  the  oonrse  of  prices  iri 
c<Hnmoditie8,  and  it  is  clearly  economical  to  redeem  debt  at  a  npi 
rate  while  prices  are  rising.  The  reason  for  this  is  twofold.  In  the 
first  place,  in  a  rising  market,  there  is,  for  a  time,  general  proaparirr. 
At  such  times  heavy  taxation  can  be  borne  without  much  inconvenicBee 
or  impediment  to  trade.  All  statistics  go  to  prove  that  this  ic  eIk 
present  position  in  the  British  Isles.  In  the  second  place,  high  prii 
of  commodities  mean  depressed  values  of  aeonrities.  Therefore,  for  a 
given  expenditure,  more  debt  can  be  pnrchased  and  redeemed  it 
would  be  possible  at  other  times. 

Therefore  the  present  policy,  while  not  causing  any  particular  bK;r: 
to  any  one,  is  yet  making  preparation  for  the  inevitable  rainy  i 
and  for  that  reason  it  deserves  support. 
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(&)  Old  Age  PennoHt. 

The  qaestion  of  old  »ge  pensions  wm  teatatiTolj  referred  to  in  tbe 
Budget  Statement,  and  the  Ohaneellor  in  this  fionnection  made  a  somo- 
whst  guarded  reference.  He  baa  evidently  been  impressed  witb  tbe 
reoent  growtb  of  poor  law  expenditure  (see  Table  III.,  p.  214),  and 
be  said  tbat  he  ooanted  with  confidence  on  further  economies  of 
fizpenditure,  "  and  nowhere  with  more  hope  than  in  tbe  department 
of  expenditure  tbat  deals  with  the  relief  of  tbe  poor."  The  Minister 
at  the  head  of  this  department  is  not  quite  as  sanguine  as  tbe  ^ 
Chancellor.  Speaking  to  tbe  House  of  Commons  on  Uay  11,  he 
saidf  "  They  were  told  tbej  could  save  from  the  poor  law.    He  did  ^ 

not  believe  it.  He  believod  that  at  the  outside  thej  could  not  save 
more  than  one  or  two  millions.*'  It  would  be  useful  to  be  informed 
of  the  figures  forming  the  basis  of  this  calculation.  As  stated  on 
p.  214,  the  total  expenditore  on  poor-law  relief  was  about  £16,000,000 
in  1902-3,  and  of  this  sum  it  would  seem  that  the  proportion  given  to 
persons  over  sixty-five  jears  of  age  in  workhouses  and  in  outdoor 
relief  should  be  greater  than  one  or  two  millions. 

The  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  also  furuished  the 
Hotise  of  Commons  with  the  following  figures  : — 

TIIL  Bsmunm  Cor  or  Ou>  Aei  Fxrooss  or  Of.  pib  wdx. 
A.  All  penoDS  (Dnivenal  Mhcme). 

66  r«an  oH  and  over 29,000,000 

70  jsars  old  and  over laoOO/XW 

7S  yean  (dd  and  orar 8,000^000 

B.  Dedodlaui  at  laid  down  by  Hamilton  Oommittae,  and  with  paupers,  casnali, 

vigrantSf  hinatics  and  criminab  exdoded. 

(a)  Above  6S  yean  of  age.  ' 

Estimated  cost  is  1907        10,780,000 

„  „    1»U  11,000,000 

„  mi       12,000,000 

(()  Abote  70  jean  of  age. 

Bstimated  cost  in  1907         6,2S0M0 

„  „    1911  6,278,000 

„  „    1921  6,727,000 

(0  Above  7S  years  of  age. 

Estimated  ooit  hi  1907        S,OHM)00 

,  .    1911  S,1«M)0D 

•    1931  8,460,000 

It  is  desirable  to  place  in  oonjnnction  with  these  figures  some  data 
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respecting  the  Contribntorj  Pension  Scheme  of  the  Gennu  Gt^cn- 
ment,  which  vu  established  in  GrenuMij  on  Juiiurj  1, 1S91.  Be 
total  Mnounts  that  hxTs  been  paid  away  are  shown  in  tha  lolkinD; 
Uble:— 

IX.  AaoDRT  FAD  IK  Old  Aob  kXD  LmsMiTT  PKsnDitB  (Qiuun), 


T«. 

OUw. 

Ufli-Hr. 

nAnM.; 

TML 

IBOI          

1SB2           

1898          

18«         

1895          

1896         

1897          

1896         

IBOO 

1901          

1902         

190a         

1«0«         

766J35                    5 

iMSjsna         ffjjejo 

264.1« 

S0B,6a0 
778.280 
IfiKfieO 

l,738,«fi 

^.^         2.141.096 

MII,S10         %1il^3R 
Not  wpanbilr  slated. 

t 

10970 
98,770 
169.6S0 

272^ 
330835 
348^ 
350706 
377,776 

t 
7»W 

i,iase 
uouie 
i,:km 

w» 

Mfflff 

wssas 

ssosa 
eaua 

Of  this  total,  the  Sute  contributes  £2  10«.  jearl;  to  eauh  femne. 
besides  paying  the  prBiniiims  of  worlcmen  during  their  period  oF  Ber^'" 
in  the  aimy  or  naTj.  The  balance  is  contributed  by  the  empl"^ 
and  workpeople  in  equal  shares.  The  employers  are  responsit^  i» 
the  whole  payment,  and  they  have  the  power  to  subtnct  tbe  iw 
trtbution  of  the  employ^  at  the  next  pay-day.  The  actual  cMif^ 
State  is  shown  in  the  following  table : — 
X.  60DXOB  or  CoMTBiBunoHS  TO  Out  As*  un>  Imrmmr  Fbsbioii  (GiW^ 


1.275,400 
1.068,490 
1,840^40 
2,127  JMO 
2,411JU0 
2,81S,180 
3.201,073 
3.000431 
4,142,433 
4,071,080 


440605 

083,085 
892,740 
840,C7O 
950985 
1,070840 
1,211.785 
1,340675 
1,030090 
1,693|S96 
1,892.485 
2,092,736 
a263,777 


7S5J« 
i.iii.so 
i,«e;i« 

i.m» 
2,iiwi:» 

3JJ8.» 

4JS3Sf 
4,S9SJ0 

oasji" 

086* 
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pensions  granted  bae  been  i 


SI.  Atx&loi  ViLDi  or  Purmoa  aKumn  in  maob 

YlAB(G 

kuuitt). 

T«n. 

OUh^ 

inflnnHr. 

^ 

A 

^ 

«.    d. 

1891 

S 

7 

5 

IS      fi 

1892 

7 

4 

S 

14     8 

1898 

9 

6 

G 

IB      0 

1894 

6 

7 

6 

1      2 

189S 

11 

10 

« 

4      1 

1896 

13 

s 

S 

«      8 

1897 

16 

10 

6 

8      S 

isee 

18 

0 

6 

10    10 

1899 

I 

7 

6 

11      7 

1000 

S 

6 

7 

2      0 

1001 

10 

S 

7 

6      4 

1902 

13 

0 

7 

9      9 

190S 

16 

6 

7 

12      3 

1904 

17 

2 

7 

IS      2 

The  receipt  of  an  old  age  pension  in  Qemaxij  reqniree  the  completion 
of  the  seventieth  jear.  It  is  given  simply  for  old  age,  even  though 
the  person  be  in  vigorous  health.  There  most,  however,  liave  been  a 
"  waiting  time"  of  1200  ireeks. 

The  "infirmity"  pensions  are  irrespective  of  age,  and  are  awarded 
to  persons  certified  as  permanently  unable  to  earn  more  than  one-third 
of  the  wages  of  an  able-bodied  workman.  There  must  in  this  case 
have  been  a  "  waiting  time  "  of  200  weeks.  Pensions  are  also  given — 
under  strict  regulations — ^for  temporary  incapacity. 

IC  will  be  seen  that  the  average  valne  of  the  pension  in  1904  was 
juat  over  3t.  per  week,  and  that  of  this  total  about  1<.  is  paid  by  the 
State,  1(.  by  the  employer,  and  1(.  by  the  emp]oy4.  The  cost  to  the 
State  in  the  same  year  was  £2,263,777.  The  number  of  pensions  in 
coarse  of  payment  on  January  1,  1901,  was  593,809,  Le.  168,472  for 
old  i^i  and  405,337  for  infirmity. 

The  recent  statistics  do  not  disclose  the  proportion  of  the  total  sum 
paid,  that  is,  devoted  to  "  infirmity  "  pensions.  The  figures  ^ven  to 
1900  show  that  the  increase  of  this  section  of  the  scheme  hae  been 
very  mnch  greater  than  the  "old  age"  section,  and  this  division  is 
nore  liable  to  abuse  than  the  other  section  of  *'  old  age." 

Old  age  pensions  are  also  in  operation  in  New   South  Wales, 

/"ictoria,  and  New  Zealand,  and  a  scheme  has  for  some  time  been 

oder  the  consideration  of  the  Anstralian  Commonwealth  as  a  whole. 

t  is  estimated  on  June  30, 1904,  that  there  were  159,300  persons  of 
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aiztf-fiTe  jMn  and  upirarde  then  resident  In  AutraUft.  Ot  thcn^ 
per  cent,  only  irere  either  born  in  the  colony,  or  rwidsnt  tbere  fe 
tirenty-fivfl  yakn,  and  the  proportion  qualified  to  nmn  t  [OM 
wonld  probably  not  exceed  39  per  cent.,  or  62,000  pereons.  TbesM 
of  the  scheme  to  the  Commonwealth  ia  eatimated  at  about  £1,3X^ 
per  annnm.  The  existenoe  of  these  Colonial  schemes,  hownViB'' 
diminished  valne  as  an  eoonomie  precedent,  owing  to  the  iKt  tw 
Anstralia  does  not  contribute  an  equitable  share  of  the  cost  of  liBpi*- 
defence.  It  was  shown  on  p.  470,  vol  xvi.,  that  even  eielndine  ^ 
interest  and  sinking  fund  on  the  cost  of  battleships,  dockjudi)  btntoi 
etc.,  the  contribution  of  the  Commonwealth  to  Imperial  delence:^ 
be  about  £6,000,000  per  annum,  whereas  it  is  actoally  les  ^ 
£1,000.000. 

There  seems  to  be  no  precedent  for  an  economically  ssU'WHu'^ 
Slate  granting  non-contributory  old  age  pensions  to  sbtfl*^ 
citizens,  and  this  fact  affords  ground  for  some  reflection. 

Another  qaeation  that  will  need  careful  ooneideration  is  theposoo 
of  the  great  friendly  societies,  which  in  the  United  Etngdw  *" 
attained  to  a  perfection  of  organization  not  elsewhere  koovB-  "^ 
understood  that  a  Convention  of  Friendly  Societies  may  be  conn^ 
in  the  autumn  to  study  the  situation. 

An  alternatire  policy  to  old  age  pensions,  and  one  po8siblj»<''" 
accord  with  the  traditional  policy  of  the  Liberal  party,  is  tliai  o' ' 
"  Free  Brealcfaat  Table."  The  extent  of  the  field  of  retMmot«' 
this  direction  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  table  ;— 

ZII-  Tazbb  on  TBI  Bbitibh  BnuurABl  Tulb,  ItOIrfr 

1.  Duty  on  Imported  chiooij  ttiS) 

2.  Exdse  on  home-grown  chioory IM' 

3.  Duty  on  cocoa       iOlfl' 

4.  „  coffee  161,10 

&.  „  currants 11M>1 

6.  ,  figs  SJ^ 

7-  „  plomt  47,tf 

8.  „       prunes Viffi 

9.  „       taisina SiSJM 

10.  „       sugar        8,171^ 

11.  .,       tea G^SliM 

Total        £\3J»W» 

(c)  The  Income  Tax. 
The  income  tax  reforms  introduced  by  the  ChaDcellor  tdOf- 
lines  recommended  by  the  Royal  Commission,  as  the  tax  is  no*'' 
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reduced  to  9d.  iu  the  £1  on  all  the  earned  portioHt  of  lacomes  not 
exceeding  £2000  per  SDoam  from  all  earned  and  nne&raed  souroea. 
Ad  attempt  is  aleo  to  be  made  to  restrict  eTasion  by  the  following 
expedients: — 

(a)  Betorn  <A  form  to  be  made  compnlsory, 

(ft)  Pen&ltf  for  evaBion  to  be  increased,  and  period  of  recovery 
extended. 

(e)  All  emplojers  to  retnm  names  and  aalariea  of  their  employ^. 

{S)  Profits  to  be  calculated  on  each  individnal  year,  and  not  on  a 
three  yeare'  average. 

(e)  English  method  of  collection  to  be  brought  up  to  the  Scottish 
level. 

The  effect  on  the  revenne  is  estimated  to  be  as  foUovs  : — 

XIII.  Inoom  Tax  OHAHfiH,  1907-8. 

Actual  receipt*  1906-7         31,600,000 

btimatod  reoripti  1907-8 82,000.000 

Dedoet— 
(a)  Reduction  on  earned  income*  of  3(i.       1,250,000 
(»}  Delay  hi  collection  due  to  change  ..  750,000 

2,000,000 

30,500,000 

Net  lou  on  year's  working        £1,100,000 

It  will  be  seen  by  comparison  with  the  table  on  p.  212  that  even 
after  the  changes  have  been  made,  the  produce  of  this  tax  is  still 
nearly  £12,000,000  above  the  position  it  occupied  prior  to  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Boer  War.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
eHch  penny  now  prodnces  £2,600,000  as  against  £2,350,000  in  1699, 
and  this  would  account  for  £2,000,000  ont  of  the  £12,000,000.  There 
remains  therefore  a  baUnoe  of  £10,000,000  still  to  be  cleared  off  before 
the  war  charges  on  this  account  disappear,  and  the  £1,100,000  this 

year  would  reduce  this  to  £9,000,000  roughly. 

An  interesting  sidelight  on  the  sources  of  the  income  tax  is  thrown 

by  the  fact  that  3d.  off  earned  incomes  under  £2000  per  annum  is 

calculated  to  produce  a  loss  of  only  £2,000,000,  whereas  It/,  on  the 

-whole  tax  produces  £2,600,000 1 

(d)  The  EttaU  Dutiei. 

The  only  other  change  of  importance  is  the  increase  in  the  estate 
duties  on  estates  of  more  than  £1SO,000  value  at  a  gradnally  increasing 
sliding  scale.  This,  it  is  estimated,  will  produce  £600,000  more  than 
the  present  rates.     It  should  always  be  remembered  that  the  estate 
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dntiM,  from  tha  poiat  of  Tiew  of  finuicial  polic;,  oonititate  At 
noouTanioD  of  HonmnUted  ompital  into  the  form  of  inooma.  1^ 
indiTidoftl  u  oontiniullf  engaged  in  the  bnaineai  of  Mving  vf  boKt 
ftnd  ooDverting  it  into  ospitaL  When  he  dies,  the  State  itepc  in,  >■' 
tftking  ft  portion  of  thkt  espitftt,  raconverts  it  into  incmna,  ud  it  tl« 
end  of  the  yaer  it  is  gona.  The  process  is  one  that  ooold  taij  ^ 
ondartftken  bj  a  rich  ooontrf,  *nd  up  to  a  eert&iit  point  u  pnWi] 
henlthfnl,  but  it  is  one  that  obTioiuly  has  a  limit. 

(e)  The  Aarigned  Reventiet. 

An  important  alteration  iraa  forecasted  with  referenoe  to  thstpH 
whereby  assigned  revenues  are  handed  over  to  local  aathoritias.  TUt 
is  a  eomplioated  qnestion.  For  the  moment  it  maj  saffioe  to  non 
that  the  present  system  is  to  be  swept  away  root  kdA  brandi  En* 
April  1, 1908,  and  tha  change  will  probably  lead  to  flome  ii 
developments. 


It  may  be  nsefol  to  summarise  the  final  position  attained  bf  1^ 
fiscal  year  1906-7,  die  complete  figures  of  which  are  sow  avuUiti 
(See  p.  344,  vol.  xvL) 

XIT.  BainaH  Tnunmi  Biwmaxa,  1906-7. 

Bitimated       US,75S^ 

Actual 14*314.000         | 

BzoestofreoupUOTereBtunate..  LtflsafiM 

XV.  BaiTtBB  TausuBi  Ezpenditubi,  190e-7. 

Estimated       111,431^ 

Add  supplemental  estimatw         380,000 

Actual 138,115,000 

Dindnntion  of  ezpenditore  belofr  estimate  ..         ..      £iJS96ftK 

XTI.  BaiTiBB  Tbiabdbt  SiraPLUs,  180G. 

Actual  recdpti         14i.8it,0«0 

Actual  expenditure lS9,il^lWt 

Bei^iied  smplns £5,39BJI00 

This  sum,  according  to  law,  waa  allocated  to  the  redemption  el  o^' 
National  Debt. 
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The  eatimatei  for  1907-8  are  as  follaTs  : — 

IVIL  BnuuTiD  Bbxubb  Tkeaidbt  SitspiiDS,  1907-8,  without  Fiboal 
Chahsb. 

B>tiiiiat«d  raodpta  (dumgei  not  reckonod)  141,190,000 

expuiditare    „  „  ....     110,797,000 

Bitiinated  nupliu  before  cluuigM  ..      £8,438,000 

The  fiscal  changes  to  be  made  for  1907-8  are  as  follows  : — 

XVIII.  BaiTUH  FiMUL  Ohuou,  1907-8.  SMatUon, 

1.  looome  tax.    Bedaced  to  9d.  on  earned  incomM  below  £2000  . .     1,260,000 

Z.  „         expected  poetpoDement  of  collection  doe  to  chtuge        . .       7SO,000 

3.  National  Debt.    Additional  grant  to  Sinking  Fnnd 1,500,000 

4.  NeceasitOQi  eobool  diitricU  gnuit 200,000 

GiOM  reduetioni 8,700,000 

5.  Eitate  Dntiei.    lucreawd  fnun  April  IS,  1907 aoo,000 

Total  oAct  of  chaagea        ..  £8,100,000 

The  effect  of  the  changes  on  the  estimated  snrpliis  of  £3,433,000  is 
to  reduce  it  to  £333,000,  as  shown  bj  the  foUowiog  table  :— 
XIX.  BmxATKi)  BamiaH  THUBcai  Sukplcs,  1907-8,  with  Pikal  Ohutou. 

Ettimated  receipta  (changes  reckoned) 142,790,000 

e^enditore  „  141,457,000 

Eitimated  snrploi  after  ahiDgsi  £888,000 


Taming  now  to  the  condition  of  the  national  reTonoe  for  1907-8, 
the  returns  to  June  1, 1907,  are  in  consonance  with  the  oonservative 
estimate,  the  receipts  to  data  being  £755,000  above  those  for  the 
equivalent  period  in  1906-7,  The  expenditure  on  the  anppl;  services 
is  aome  £500,000  less.  The  net  snrplos  to  date  over  the  equivalent 
period  of  1906-7  is  thus  about  £1,260,000. 

(ii.)  American. — The  American  Treasury  position  is  becoming  as  rosj 
as  the  British.  The  small  surplns  of  1905-6,  which  displaced  the 
deficit  of  1904r-5,  has  now  itself  been  displaced  by  a  snperb  snrplns 
of  over  $50,000,000  for  the  ten  months.  The  following  table  shows 
the  actnal  comparison  ; — 

XZ.  Auaioui  TaaAsnai  Baiiakcu. 
(10  months,  to  April  SO.) 

^ril  SO;  I90e  (defidt)       -88,890,000 

1900  (inrplnB) +  4,081,000 

„        1907Cinrplw) 
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The  trnproremeDt  hu  resulted  from  *  Urge  increue  in  recoptt 
(+  $53,500,000),  the  diBboreemetite  being  Blightl;  higher  thu  ii 
1905-6  (+  $1,000,000).  The  gre^t  increue  is  in  onstonu  «m«, 
Thiob  oontiones  to  grow  in  a  remukable  fashion. 

CuBBKfT  FoRXiOM  TiUDX. — Britiih  ForaffH  Tnie.—Tht  ein 
ordioerj  expansion  of  British  foreign  trade  is  proceeding  vith  oto 
greater  rapidity  than  in  1906,  though  in  considering  the  totili,  ngul 
should  be  had  to  the  constant  increase  inthepriceleTelof  comiiioditi» 
The  returns  to  March  31,  1907,  are  as  follows  >~ 


XXI.  BamiH  Ikforts. 
<S  months,  endhig  lUj  SL) 

IM. 

IMt. 

«.. 

Total  import!  to  date         ..        .. 

282,677,0*0 

3So4w 

iDcniMinlWonrlMMt..        .. 
„        1906..        .. 

'+»,988,<m 

+  27,M1.S62 

- 

XZIL  Itemsa  Exports. 
(C  mouUii,  aodioK  Maj  31.) 


INS. 

1*M. 

iin. 

129,720,831 
38,656,129 

87466,868 

i7si«5 

Totalexporte 

£1«S,S75J»8 

£187421.182 

£21T*SJ» 

IneTaasshtlOD7omlWS.. 
a              „        1906  .. 

+  64^1.i77 

+  80,G36,«8 

= 

Chief  Changet  in  Foreign  Trade. — ^The  chief  ehROges  in  Btio^ 
foreign  trade  dnring  1907  to  Maj  31  were  as  follows : — 

XXIII.  CHor  OHAHets  ni  BamaH  Forinv  Trumb  0907)- 
(6  ntonthi,  sodiog  Hqr  31.) 

1.  Imports  of  rav  cotton        Inctaue    13,H&S< 

2.  Exports  of  iron  and  steal  msnafactoTM  ..  „  4fiajtt 

3.  Imports  of  raw  ired         .  .UUiO 

4.  Exports  of  oottm  mannfactares „  ififlSO 

5.  „         coalandooke „  ySBUO 

6.  Impoiti  of  oilseed*,  nuts,  oils,  fata,  and  puM..  »  S^UTA 

7.  n         otiier  textile  materials  ,  Z,S9US 

8.  Exports  of  New  Ships       „  f.W,"" 
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The  above  inolndea  all  changee  exceeding  £2,000,000  in  value. 
The  analyaiB  of  thue  changes  in  detail  ia  as  follows : — 

1.  Importt  of  Raw  CoUm  (+£13,248,254).— This  unprecedented 
increase  ia  the  result  of  the  replenishment  of  the  British  cotton  reserve 
(see  p.  350).  The  balk  of  the  increaaed  supply,  of  coarae,  comes  &om 
the  United  States,  which  reoeivee  over  £10,000,000  extra  for  3,500,000 
additional  cwts.  of  eotton.  £g7pt  is  also  doing  well  on  a  smaller 
scale,  and  receives  £2,500,000  for  260,000  extra  cwts.  Much  has 
been  talked  about  British  cotton  production,  but  the  net  purchases 
from  the  rest  of  the  empire  for  the  five  months  only  just  exceed 
£1,000,000,  which  is  scarcely  higher  than  the  sum  paid  to  the  Republic 
of  Bnusil. 

2.  ExporU  of  Iron  and  Suel  Manu/acturet  (+  £4,247,607).— This 
department  held  third  place  among  the  increases  of  1906,  and  now 
bolds  second.  The  increase  continues  to  be  wide-spread.  Exports  of 
pig  iron  bare  increased  by  300,000  tons,  which  reflected  in  values  has 
brought  in  nearly  £1,400,000.  The  bulk  of  this  increased  export  has 
gone  to  the  United  States,  who  have  paid  ne  over  £1,250,000.  The 
accelerated  flow  across  the  North  Sea  continues,  and  Germany  is  now 
oar  second  best  customer.  The  imports  of  iron  ore  do  not  show  any 
increase^  though  the  price  paid  increases  by  £300,000. 

Most  of  the  manufactured  iron  exports  show  substantial  increases, 
galvanized  sheets  bringing  in  an  extra  £600,000,  and  tinned  plate 
nearly  £500,000. 

3.  ImporU  of  Bav  Wool  (+ £4,111,624).— Additional  wool  has 
been  imported  to  the  tnue  of  85  million  lbs.  The  chief  increases  are 
from  Australia  (+  46  million  lbs.),  New  Zealand  (4- 17  million  lbs.). 
South  Africa  (+12  million  lbs.),  and  Argentina  (+8  million  lbs.}.  The 
following  table  gives  the  relative  positions  of  the  ohief  sources  of  home 
supply  of  raw  wool,  the  British  imperial  eonrcea  being  given  in 
italics: — 

XZIV.  Soinun  ov  Butish  Baw  Wool  Sdpflt  (ixn). 
Qi  nxnUu,  to  iHxj  31.) 


1.  AvOndia 

2.  Se»  Zealand 

3.  BriHA  South  Africa 

1  ^le  Argentiiie  Republic    .. 

6.  BriiitA  £att  Iwlut 

ft  Sontit  America  (Wert  Coast) 


81,787448 
16,612,116 


Xbere  is  no  change  in  the  relative  order, 
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i.  ExporU  of  Cottom  MaHt^tunt{+ £iji397 ,761).— Tiuawami 
it  da«  almost  eotiielj  to  higher  prioes  obt^ned,  the  total  qoutiij 
•xported  during  tha  fire  monthB  being  pnetieall/  w  in  1906.  Tfacn 
is,  bowever,  a  good  de&l  of  change  among  the  individaal  oosntritf. 
Tba  largMt  inonied  ules  are  to  Egypt,  probably  a  ro&ection  of  lie 
good  oottoQ  WMon  in  1906  (+32  million  yards),  Tnrksy  (+20 
million  yards),  Bracil  (+  15  million  yards),  and  Bombay  (13  miUki 
yards).  Thera  is  again  a  heaTy  diminntion  in  salea  to  China  (—3^ 
million  yards),  to  Bengal  (—  S5  million  yards),  and  to  Argentiu 
(—  14  million  yards).  Tfao  diminntion  of  sales  to  Japao  has  eeaied, 
and  the  sales  are  praotisally  identical  with  those  of  1906. 

5.  ExporU  of  Coal  and  Cohe  (+  £2,683,543).— This  trsde,  in  vie* 
of  the  removal  of  the  export  dnty,  is  growing  apaoe,  and  2,000,W 
additional  tons  have  left  these  shores  dnring  the  fire  months.  Tb 
following  table  shows  the  order  of  merit  of  the  chief  oonsnmsn  d 
British  coal : — 


HXV    Cmwr  PnnninBB  Kt  nnni^  n^^r. 

(6  nwnthi^  to  Har  31.) 

1.  Frsnoe 

vnam 

3.  Qwniany 

*.  BRjpt 

778418 

ei8,ass 

803.718 

6.  Importt of  OU  SeedM, NuU,  Oilt, Fau,  and  Gumt(^+  £2.461,6:]> 
— This  is  an  item  in  which  no  important  increase  has  preWoosly  l«c 
recorded.  The  speoial  featore  is  a  large  increase  in  flax  and  linsed 
from  Argentina  (+  £860,000).  £600,000  more  has  bean  spent  ic 
cotton  oil  seed,  chiefly  from  Egypt,  and  another  £500,000  in  tsUo*- 
chiefly  from  the  United  States  and  New  Zealand, 

7.  ImporU  of  "other  Textile"  Jfofcrio/i  (+ £2,291,192). — Thi** 
mainly  dne  to  the  rise  in  the  price  of  jnte,  46,000  additional  tons  bm 
been  imported  against  an  additional  coat  of  £2,200,000 1 

8.  Export  of  New  SUpi  (+  £2,202,480).— Six  additional  wanhi». 
and  fifty-five  additional  steam-shipa,  have  been  sold  at  an  inereaseJ 
value  of  over  £2,000,000. 

Shipping  Clearancei. — Ooncnrrently  with   the  growth  of    fmfaC- 
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tnde,  the  cugoea  entered  and  olMred  are  iDoreasing.  The  net  increaae 
iD  oa^oes  cleared  to  May  31,  1907,  is  1,001,668  torn,  while  oargoes 
entered  ahoT  an  increase  of  23,811  tona. 

Thb  DntscTiOH  OF  BaiTiBH  Tbadx. — The  figures  to  Hareh  31, 
1907,  maintain  the  view  given  b^  the  fignrea  of  1906,  that  we  are 
incraaaing  our  pnrchases  rather  more  in  proportion  from  other  aections 
of  the  empire,  and  selling  rather  more  to  foreign  oonntries.  The 
steady  increaae  of  the  pnrchases  from  other  sections  of  the  empire  is 
Indeed  noteworthy, 

XSTI.  Dnns  Kutsdom.    Ixtoxts  nam  otsn  Bhtiorb  or  tHB  Bkpibb. 
(8  months,  to  March  81.) 

1908       98,938,800 

19M       88,818,858 

1900         88,738,568 

1906       84,958,475 

1«7        41,868,847 

The  soles  to  forugn  eenntries  are  shown  is  the  following  tahle  r— 

XXm.  Vmm  KnsDoM.    Bzpoan  to  Foanea  OoinraBm. 
(8Bontbi,toUBiah81.} 

1908  44,000481 

U04  44908,809 

1905  SOfiOlflm 

1906  61,974,918 

1907  69,675,850 

It  is  rather  noteworthy  that  the  three  months'  import  trade  from 
Enrope  shows  bnt  little  elasticity.  There  is  not  a  shigle  European 
conntry  from  which  the  United  Kingdom  has  found  it  profitable  to 
porchase  a  considerahle  inereaae  of  eommodities.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  increases  from  extra-Gnropean  eountriea  have  been  very  remarkable. 

XXVIIL  laoBusis  la  1907  in  Inpoktb  laro  Dsitid  KotoDoK 

raOX  BXTBA-BUBOPMAJ  COCRTBIIS. 

(8  months,  to  Mardi  81, 1907.) 

L  United  8tatH  of  America         +4,04^840 

8.  HewZealaod       +2,286,778 

8.  India         +8,107.721 

i.  BgTpt       +1,748,511 

S.  Amtralia +U07,«81 

ft  Aifsotina +1,567,060 

Perhaps  the  most  singular  feature  of  the  export  tnMle  is  the  rapidly 
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inoreMiug  nles  in  tha  most  oIomI;  protected  marketa  of  6«nuq 
ud  the  United  SUtee. 

ZZIX.  Ubitid  SnatwM.    Bzfob*  Saub  to  Omun. 
(8  nuBtH  to  Mud  81.) 

MOS  iyXHSOl 

19M  5^«I 

IMS  6,S17^ 

ISM  7fiai>fit 

i«07     8;a5^ 

XXX.  Usms  Knst»H.   Sxvom  Saub  fo  U J.A. 
(3  moottu,  to  Haidt  81.) 

1908       6^1^ 

19M     sfitnfia 

IMS     i^m,m 

1M8       fl,88MlS 

1M7       s^ia> 

The  exports  to  South  Africa,  aofortnnatelj,  are  less  tban  at  uir 
time  during  the  paat  fire  jears. 

Dealing  now  with  the  ooDotriea  in  detail : — 
Ikpostino    CouKTBixa    IN    Ordxr    op    Merit    (3    montfai,  to 
March  31, 1907}:— 

(a)  Impohtimo  couhtrieb  of  thb  fihst  class  (otbb  £100,00(VW 
PIB  Atrami). 

1.  CTnited  5AKe<()/*^M0rtea.— Another  great  leap  apwards.  Tli'* 
months'  imports  from  the  United  States  now  exceed  in  valoe  tk 
whole  year's  imports  from  anj  other  country  except  France. 

(b)  iKPOBTCfO  COCITTRIBS  OF  THB  SBCOKD  CLASS  (oTBB  £50,000^ 
AKD  DiroXB  £100,000,000  PXB  ahnck). 

2.  France. — The  signs  of  Blackening  in  the  trade  oontinDO,  and  190^ 
records  no  increase  over  1906. 

(c)  iHPOBTIHa  COUXIBIBS  OF  IHB  THIBO  CLASS  (OTBR  £25,000^ 
AHD  TJNDEE  £50,000,000  FEB  AIHTUk). 

8.  Germang. — 1907  no  improvement  over  1906. 

4.  India. — An  increase  of  £2,167,773,  bringing  the  tot*!  tr«le!» 
the  quarter  np  to  the  reoord  figure  of  £11,273,663. 

5.  Netherlands— \^(SJ  slightly  lower  than  1906. 

6.  Canada. — This  colony  is  not  showing  quite  the  expected  elasddn. 
the  1907  figures  showing  a  decrease  of  over  £1,000,000  below  tbw 
of  1906.  The  first  qnarter  of  the  year,  however,  is  by  no  mesifi ' 
true  index  of  Canadian  trade. 
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7.  Buitia.—lWyi  slightly  better  thui  1906,  but  macb  lower  than 
tbe  three  previons  jeus. 

8.  Atulralia. — An  increase  of  £1,597,681,  bringing  the  totel  trade 
for  tbe  quarter  to  the  record  figure  of  £11,379,506. 

9.  Belffiiim.~l9CfT  eligfatly  lower  than  1906.  The  import  trade 
from  Belgium  showe  little  elasticity. 

ExFOBTiwa  CocHTBiES  iH  OuDxa  OF  MuuT. — (fl,  b)  There  are  no 
countries  of  the  first  and  second  cUsses  to  which  the  United  Kingdom 
exports  goods. 

(c)  ExFOBTiNQ  oomrTsiBa  or  thk  thibd  olab8  (over  £25,000,000 

AITD  VSDSR  £50,000,000). 

1.  India. — 1907  shows  an  increase  of  nearly  £1,000,000  for  the 
quarter.  This  is  the  usual  steady  rate  of  increase  that  has  been 
proceeding  for  many  years. 

2.  Gertnany.^ldW  shows  an  increase  of  nearly  £1,000,000. 

3.  U.S^—i907  shows  an  iucreaae  of  nearly  £2,000,000. 

OouputATiVB  FoBXiaN  TsAJix  OF  United  Kinqdok  with  that 

OP   THE  OTBIK  ChiSF  COHKIBCIAL   NatIOKS. 

(L)  America, — In  the  export  trade  the  neck-and-neck  race  between 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  continues,  the  United 
States  being  slightly  ahead  on  March  31, 1907. 

XXXI.  OoKFUUTiva  BzFOKTS— UnnD  Statbs  uv  Uitms  Kixgdok. 
(3  months,  to  Mardi  31.) 

ITBlMKlncdaB.  UnllalStMa. 

S  t 

190S 78,38(UI0O 75426,000 

1006 01,107,000 OiOO7.O0O 

1007 101,807,000 10B,32%OOD 

In  imports  there  is,  of  course,  aoaioely  any  comparison  yet,  but 
1907  shows  that  the  United  States  have  made  a  better  showing  than 
in  1906. 

ZXXII.  OoMPuunn  Ixnam— (JxmD  SrAns  axd  nnTin  KnrsnoH. 
(S  months,  to  Uarch  31.) 

1006 uafiujooo Hjni/Mo 

lOOe 131,S2«,000 67,673,000 

1007 1M,8«S,000 79,770,000 

(ii.)  Germany. — The  German  figures,  which  were  not  available  in 
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1906,  *ra  now  pobllibed  for  1907,  Md  tmtml  a  Bufaatontikl  expuwa 
of  tnde,  though  in  neither  imports  nor  exports  wt  qnita  thssHunte 
thkt  has  obtuned  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

XXXin.  OcMPjUunn  Snom— Gibhut  jun>  Ubitbd  Kmsoi. 
<S  DODtbi^  to  Hanh  31.) 


1W» 78,330000 SUTiOn 

1806 •1,197,000 Kotanailk 

1907 101307,000 SI^BSfiOt 

XZXIT.  OoMFABAma  iKPons— OiuuitT  unt  Uiithd  Eqkdox- 
CS  nwntlM,  to  Uvch  31.) 

1905 118,086,000 msojxa 

1906 1S1,S24X)D0 SatamUk- 

1007 1U,86&000 I023atUIII0 

WHKi.T-~(i.)  General  Potitiom. — The  world-exports  of  vhsM  fn 
the  first  thirty-nine  weeks  of  the  cereal  year  1906-7,  to  Merdi  21, 
1907,  oonfinns  the  view  that  1905-^  was  an  exceptional  year,  the  lenl 
of  1906-7  being  approximatelj  the  same  as  in  1903-4,  and  ratto 
above  those  of  1904r-j,  The  Russian  wheat  famine  ia  marked  bj  * 
diminution  of  47  million  bushels,  but  the  vacuum  has  been  filled  bj  u 
increased  export  from  the  United  States  and  Canada,  but  the  unM^ 
stock  in  America  on  March  23  was  still  above  the  normal  level,  u 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  : — 

XXXT.  Stoox  or  Wbbat  ui  U.&A.  Ain>  Otaun. 

"■  ^■—  

100i,March26     ..        '47,036,000 

1900,      „      SS 46334000 

1008,       „      24     .. es.743,000 

1907,      „      S3 SO^IMO 

Since  Uarch  23,  however,  rumours  have  spread  of  unfttvoun^^ 
harvest  conditions,  notably  in  Germany  and  the  States,  and  tbefe  «v 
a  rapid  advance  in  prices  during  May.  The  British  price  rose  frcs 
26<.  8d.  on  April  20,  1907,  to  82«.  Od.  on  June  8,  making  a  lou- 
Lnorease  of  5i.  id.  This  rise  has  given  occasion  for  a  good  deal  ^ 
talk,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  British  price  rose  daring  190S  '-^ 
31*.  8d.,&ai  during  190fi  to  82*.  3d.  The  rapidity  of  the  chaagcuA 
is  not  really  abnormat. 
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XXXVI.  RuiD  Ohuiou  ih  Butuh  Wbui  Pkiou- 


T<H. 

Hoatlia. 

Mtod. 

BlHorha 

lauraV 

1902 

1002 

190S 

1909 

1906 

1907 

Sept  ud  Oct 
August 

Apni^l^ 

8      „ 
e     » 

7      - 

7      „ 

Rise. 
PiU. 

I.    4. 

tii 

-4    7 
-6    2 

-5    0 

+  G    4 

(iL)  Soitrcet  of  British   Supply. — The  preseut  chief  eouroes  of 
the  Britieb  wheat  enpply  are  shown  b;  the  following  table : — 

XXXTU.  SoDBOU  OF  Bbituh  Whut  Airi)  Whut  FLottB  8uf  pli  (1907). 
(5  monthB,  to  M«r  SI,  1007.) 


Wl«*t. 

WbMtairar. 

To««l 

oatt. 

owH. 

owM. 

1.  United  Btatet  of  America 

33II.IS4 

12,101,ltS4 

a  Indja      

11,889,900 

21300 

11,911,700 

2,043,400 

2«H,400 

3J»0 

Compared  with  the  equivalent  figorea  for  1906,  the  only  change  in 
the  relative  position  is  that  India  has  moanted  from  the  sixth  place 
to  the  third,  putting  Ktuaia,  Aostralia,  and  Canada  down  one  place 
each.  Argentina  has  drawn  far  awaj  from  the  next  on  the  list,  and 
is  threatening  the  United  States  for  the  premier  position. 

(iii.)  BritUk  Comumption. — The  fignres  of  the  British  home  con- 
samption  for  the  first  thirty-nine  weeks  of  the  British  harvest  year 
1906-7  still  show  a  diminished  conanmption,  bat  there  has  been  a 
levelling  up  since  the  figures  published  on  p.  225,  and  the  difierence 
IB  now  not  very  noteworthy.  The  finctnation  is  probably  of  a  minor 
character. 

ITTTVITT.  Butuh  (Hohx)  CosstnunoN  oi  Whut  vob  89  Wnxs, 
usua  Hay  2S. 

1903-3        99^84,100 

1903-*        106,601,700 

190M 102,686,700 

1906-6        106,308^00 

190e-7        108,288,600 

The  table  registering  the  relative  eonsnmptioit  of  home-grown  and 
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foreign  whMt  showa  th»t  the  honie-gnwn  ii  beloir  the  lerel  of  19DH 

bat  eofuidMsbly  ktuvs  the  j^km  preeeding  1905. 

TTTTT  Bum  (H»HB)  OomimFrmM  w  HoKB-asovi  in  Foum  Vne 


u^ 

u.^ 

IMM. 

«K 

2IMB.I00 

8SJ7M00 

7WW0 
Sl^I.700 

Total  hovivrlin 

IOt,M)1.700 

102,030,700 

lOlSlill 

CoTTOK.— (i.)  7^  GtMenU  SUnalitm. — The  genenl  situtiM " 
cotton  ia  now  verf  interesting.  We  hnve  been  witnessing  dgnif  ^ 
put  seren  months  ftn  ODprecedented  replenishment  of  the  Biii^ 
reaerrea  of  nw  cotton,  And  the  stock  in  Englnnd  is  now  (Mij  SI)*' 
nn  nnpraoedented  level  for  this  time  of  the  yeu.  The  DMatsty  i 
mnking  this  great  prepnnttion  for  eTentDslities  is  proved  bjiixif*'- 
rise  in  the  price  of  nw  cotton.  The  oompuatiTe  tnoqnillity  vbi^ 
luted  from  August,  1905,  to  Febrnsj-j,  1907,  hns  now  given  pbn  u 
n  rmpid  rise,  snd  the  price  on  June  6  wu  7'&2d.  per  lb.  topi^ 
this  level,  it  is  necessu/  to  go  back  to  lla;  10,  1901,  whei  fR" 
were  recovering  from  their  wild  orgie  of  the  earlj  mootlu  of  ^ 
jenr,  when  Lnncnshire  wu  in  great  distress.  The  present  ski? 
reserve,  however,  enables  these  high  prices  to  be  r^anled  ilsMMt*^ 
indifference.  Indeed,  the  recent  prosperity  has  been  bo  great  ilsi  ^ 
Jane  6, 1907,  the  employers  agreed  to  give  the  men  5  per  cent.  iJn>' 
in  wages.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Brooklands'  agreement,  thit  *i- 
hold  good  until  Jnne  6,  1908.  The  reserve  will  enable  Britidi  bire^ 
to  be  very  sparing  in  their  pnrchases,  at  all  events  until  well  on  tff 
October,  particularly  as  there  are  signs  of  slackening  in  the  dew^ 
for  mannfactored  goods,  owing  to  the  higher  prices  that  Britisb  fov- 
spinners  are  asking. 

(iL)  The  Britiik  Ponfton.— The  following  table  shows  dm  f^- 
British  mills  have  continued  to  be  in  full  operation,  the  number  of  ^■ 
consnmed  to  May  31  being  at  the  record  level  at  this  date  of  l;909,0l' 


XL.  BamsH  Gootvutiox  of  Buns  or  EtAV  Oonor 

JuurjltolUrU. 

Bll»CM— It 

Cbu«.oainrt«l< 

l«4  (Ugh  price.)        .. 

igoo      '.'. 

1907        

l,M0i2IS 

1,887,765 
1,900,011 

SdM. 

+  409^ 
+  1«^3» 

+  nM 
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The  correBpondiog  table  of  imporM  duriof;  the  aame  period  bears 
eloquent  teetimony  of  the  Btrengtbening  of  the  reserve. 


XLL  BxiTUB  Impobts  «f  Bubc  or 

Eaw  Cottok. 

JuiutriuiursL 

BUalmpoctoiL 

ObavoapnTlaWTw. 

1904  (high  pciow)        .. 

1008    ;;    ;:    ;; 

1907        

1,480661 
1,932,474 
1,89MS8 
2,706,626 

Bck*. 

+  461,913 
-    39,088 
+  813,189 

The  table  abowing  the  state  of  the  reserve  at  this  period  of  the 
four  years,  makes  clear  the  present  exceptionally  strong  position. 


XLU.  Bbitisb  Bxsbkvb  Stooe  oj  Bav  Conox. 


ibrii. 

BMmitack. 

a-=..-.p«^^. 

1904  (high  prices) 

1906           

1906           

1907           

B*lM. 

679,640 
8SDi020 
900,720 
1,221,670 

Bdn. 
+  2SU80 

+  eftsoo 

+  830^900 

(iii.)  The  AmerUoH  PantioH. — The  American  figures  are  now  pub- 
lished to  March  31,aud  Ulnstratetbeeffect  of  the  Britisb  replenishments 
upon  American  exports.  The  Giormana  have  also  been  replenishing 
»t  an  equally  rapid  rate  up  to  March  31. 

XLUI.  Cash  B«itviD  xr  Unnn  Staibs  voh  Rit  Coitox. 
(9  months,  to  March  8L) 


IMt-*. 

INt-T. 

Ch««.i»l»S»-'. 

United  Kingdom    .. 

Isr^   ::    :: 

iwy 

DoUm. 
130,234,728 
76472,466 

18,107,788 

DoUtn. 

79,626,180 
8^688,848 
20,676,880 

ISa^MOO 
106,668,408 

Taking  tbe  total  sates  of  the  United  States,  the  following  table 


ahowi  tha 
■old:— 
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npidity  with  which  the  nw  ■utetikl  i>  beiiif 


I  Momm  n  xai  UnrMp  Stath  la  ■ 
OF  Raw  ConoF. 
(9  BHDtli^  to  Hueh  SL) 


1B08-4 

l«M-« 
1905-6 
l90$-7 


0,877^8 
7JH7,8S8 


803^601^ 


(iT.)  Bfi^A  &;»  of  ManufaetKred  Good*.— The  oiport  mI» 
of  cotton  goodi  mAQufactored  in  Britftin  in  1907,  to  Maj  31,  vaAxR 
to  be  of  anpraoedented  magnitade. 

ZLT.  BzniT  S&ui  or  Oonov  Yarnxm  Humumm  n  Qiui  Buun     | 

(6  BMMltlH,  to  VLkJ  81.) 

IQOS  37,135,711 

IBOS 4U4S41T 

1W7  4(y«,S78 

The  following  we  the  chief  deetinAtioas  of  the  piece  goods  exports  | 
from  Great  Britain : — 

ZLTt  CHiBt  DrniKAnoM  or  Cottoh  Fabuoh  T&AStaumtn 

IV  QoMUt  BuiuH,  1907- 

(S  rnoDthi,  to  Hay  U.) 

1.  Bengal           «.966,U1 

2.  China  (IndndloK  Hong  Kong) 4,39IW8C 

3.  Bombar         iJKOjM 

i,  Tnrk«r          3;8S*,«I 

5.  Bgjpt  (riM*  from  6tii)        1.S0M1T 

«.  United  State*  of  Amerioa  (rins  bom  8th)                    ..  1,12S|SM 

7.  Dutch  Batt  Indiw liOSOJH 

8.  Argentina  (falls  frcHn  Sth) I/»15W         i 

0.  Aiutralia  (pauea  £1,000,000)        1,001,106         ' 

The  above  includes  all  porchasen  of  over  £1,000,000  intbefi"  ! 
montha.  It  will  be  noted  that  Australia  now  enters  the  list  foi  <k  i 
first  time.  ' 

8oaAK. — Sagar  prices  remain  steady.     Cana  sugar  on  Janc  '<  ' 
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1907,  vu  8a.  3d.  per  cwt,  Rnd  beet  8s.  9d.  The  Britiafa  Foreign 
Secretary  on  Juno  6,  1907,  stated  that  the  British  Government  has 
notified  the  contracting  States  of  the  BriiHHeb  Sngu  Convention  tlwt 
it  vill  be  impossible  for  it  to  continue  to  give  effect  to  the  proTialoaB 
of  the  Convention,  requiring  it  to  penalize  sugars  deolared  by  the 
Permsnent  Committee  to  be  bounty-fed,  and  that  if  the  contracting 
States  oonsidered  that  the  British  views  could  only  be  met  by  com- 
plete withdrawal,  the  GoTernmeot  would  be  prepared  to  give  notioe 
on  the  first  possible  date.  The  present  Convention  was  signed  on 
March  5,  1902,  and  bounty>fsd  sugar  was  prohibited  entry  into  the 
United  Kingdom  after  September  1,  1903,  It  remains  in  force  until 
September,  1908.  One  object  of  the  Convention  was  to  benefit  the  West 
Indies,  but  it  is  difficult  yet  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  its  real  effect 
upon  their  resources,  partly,  of  course,  because  the  great  beet-producing 
countries  have  abolished  their  bounties,  and  the  prohibition  only  extends, 
in  fact,  to  Bussian,  Danish,  and  Argentine  sugar.  The  following 
table  iUnstrates  the  present  position  of  the  sugar  industry  of  the 
West  Indies  and  British  Guiana.  The  table  should  be  studied  with 
special  attention, 

XLVIL  SveAa  Bonsms.  Expomb  ikom  Wm  Indus  akd  Bmtibh  Qinuii. 


Y-r 

Doltal  KlDffloiD. 

U.B.A. 

^ 

Otber 

TaulrapotU. 

cwW. 

cwta. 

«M. 

ewti. 

cirH 

1000 

116,000 

846,000 

1002 

l,0*l/»0 

3,810,000 

687  JMO 

esjooo 

6,401,000 

1903 

842,000 

2,118fl00 

1,888.000 

36fl00 

4,877,000 

loot 

1,102,000 

1,728^00 

2,076,000 

WB7W0 

1906 

1,1234100 

2,246,000 

48,000 

It  will  be  seen  that  while  the  export  trade  to  the  United  Kingdom 
iias  been  rather  erratic,  that  to  the  United  States  has  shown  an  extra- 
irdinary  diminution,  and  that  to  Canada  an  extraordinary  increase. 
Vhe  causes  of  these  changes  are  manifold.  The  exporta  to  the 
Jnited  Kingdom  have  probably  been  hampered  by  the  British  sugar 
uties,  varying  from  it.  2d,  per  cwt.  to  2t.  Od.  per  cwt.,  which  were 
npoaed  on  April  19,  1901.  The  growth  in  the  Canadian  trade  is 
ae  largely  to  the  surtax  of  33(  per  cent  imposed  by  Canada  on 
i-erznati  sngar  on  April  17, 1903,  There  has  been  no  change  in  the 
.znerican  sugar  duties  during  this  period,  but  a  great  impetus  has 
sen  griven  by  the  United  States  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar  in  Porto 
Vol*  XVIL— No,  3,  2  a 
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Rioo  hj  the  ulmiuion  on  July  25, 1901,  ot  Uub  ula&d  to  b«  tnde 
with  the  United  SUtea.  Whftt  thb  has  meuit  in  the  Porto  Kcu  io£v 
tnde  can  be  wen  from  the  following  table : — 

XLTUL  EzpoETs  or  Simab  imoM  Pobto  Rioo  vt  J5&L 

Dunn. 

1901     mw 

IKtt  UHM 

1M18  7JHM 

IQM  MH*" 

1906  awMS 

iMM     liwaw 

These  two  tables  show  that  the  West  Indian  sugar  tmlewiilii^ 
States  is  being  bodily  transferred  from  the  British  West  Mi» » 
Forto  Bico  by  the  operation  of  the  Dingley  Tariff,  which  sbob  «> 
West  Indian  sugar  by  prohibitive  daties  varying  from  it.  ^P 
cwt.  upwards,  while  admitting  Porto  Bioan  sugar  free,  ud  Coin 
BOgor  (lince  Decamber  27,  1903)  at  20  per  cent,  redaction  belovi^ 
general  rates.  If  the  Canadians  remove  the  German  aartti, " ' 
quite  possible,  the  West  Indies  are  likely  U>  suffer  conudenblT  ^ 
Uie  British  sugar  duties  can  be  abolished  at  on  early  dale.  To  i^ 
British  West  Indian  sugar  to  hare  a  fair  chance  with  FoiU^'^ 
would  really  mean  that  it  should  enjoy  the  some  free  uem  « ' 
protected  British  market  as  Forto  Bican  enjoys  in  the  pnttt^- 
Amerioan  market ;  but  this  is  scarcely  a  practicable  policy,  *p>'*  ^ 
its  general  eoonomie  unsoundness.  The  peculiarly  defeaceleu  ^'^ 
however,  that  the  West  Indies  occupy  in  the  British  Empira  i"^ 
it  doubly  necessary  for  the  Home  Grovernment  to  be  on  the  uP-  * 
protect  their  economic  intersHts.  The  abolition  of  the  British  s>^ 
and  cocoa  duties  would  conduce  to  this  end,  by  Btimolatiif ''' 
consumption  of  these  commodities  in  the  British  Isles,  and  it  is  lif^ 
that  the  present  position  will  powerfully  weigh  with  the  R*' 
Chancellor  at  the  next  budget  substantially  to  redaoe  these  iii>^ 
if  not  entirely  to  abolish  them,  even  at  the  risk  of  deUyiog  t" ' 
time  the  provision  of  old  age  pensions. 

Prioss  G-bnbballt — (i.)  Britith. — The  March  prices  »b<i«'- 
slight  set-back,  but  in  April  a  fresh  advance  was  recsorded,  tx^'' 
the  figures  above  those  for  November,  1906,  which  was  the  ]fl^^ 
high  record  in  the  present  advance.  In  May  there  was  ao  eq*'^ 
rapid  jump. 
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XLIX  Baiiim  Imtax  Nuhbum  ov  Puom  or  OoMHOiitms. 


Tmt. 

"bODODW.- 

8.-U* 

Bodof  Umc1i,1907 

ssie 

2S40 
2601 

SOD 
80^ 
82-4 

„    19H         

S372 
2144 
2172 

77-0 

a? 

Jkomxj,  1807 

«        1877   

lom 

272S 

a2fl 

H-O  (avsnge) 

(ii.)  ^mertcan.— The  Americ&n  prices  continue  to  climb  in  the 
same  w&j  h  the  British.     The  oompantive  tables  are  as  foUovs  : — 

L.  Ambbioak  Ikdix  Nuxuna  of  Pkioxb  at  CoMMODirui. 


im. 

-BndrtnM." 

"Dm." 

1906—      „       

I9M- 

18»7-Jiilyl 

8-8740 
8'BSS6 

8«101 

8-2887 
7-9078 
7-7877 
6.8637 

107-886 

106-794 

98-760 
100-051 

72-456 

A  report  has  just  been  published  bj  the  Washington  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labonr,  bringing  the  Federal  analyses  of  Ajneriean 
price-mo TementB  up  to  December,  1906.  The  report  testifies  to  a 
farther  advance  of  prices  all  along  the  line.  The  salient  facts  are  as 
follows : — 

1.  Wholesale  prices,  considering  all  oommodities,  reached  a  higher 
polot  in  1906  than  at  any  time  during  the  seventeen  jeare  oorered  bj 
the  investigation. 

2.  1906  prioes  averaged  5'6  per  cent,  above  1905  prices,  and  22*4 
per  oent.  above  the  average  of  the  decade  1890-9. 

S,  Prices  reached  their  highest  point  in  December,  1906,  when  they 
were  4*1  per  cent,  higher  than  the  average  for  the  jear  1906,  and  6*3 
>er  oent.  higher  than  the  average  for  December,  1905. 

4.  The  groups  of  commodities  showing  the  largest  rises  compared 
vith  the  average  of  lfi90-9  are  as  follows  : — 
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(a)  Timbtr  and  baOding  mrtHuk  W 

(6)  Metali  ud  implM&atiU 3K 

(c)  Fn«i  and  lighting  a^ 

((i)  Fana  prodoeta 9* 

5.  The  group  of  food  produots  shows  &  perconUge  of  rue  of  It^ 
per  ooDt  Thit  U  macfa  Iom  than  ths  rise  of  22-4  per  wnt.  (Wipd 
OV«r  ftll  eommoditiM,  bat  food  is  now  more  eoitljr  than  at  uj  iv 
since  1S90. 

6.  The  pricw  of  manofftotnred  oommoditias  onlj,  as  set  htli  K 
mOBthlj  intarrals  for  the  five  jvnn  1902-6,  ahow  a  slow  but  «>^. 
rise  ftboTO  the  Kverage  for  1890-9,  from  lO^e  per  cent,  m  190!  to  !l^ 
per  oent.  in  1906.  In  December,  1906,  mumfactored  cowM^ 
reuhed  25*6  per  cent  kbove  the  ATerage. 

7.  The  report,  m  a  whole,  confirms  the  view  thst  in  the  II>» 
Stales  not  only  u*  prices  very  high,  but  they  are  Hteadily  riiiif  ■■ 
all  directions,  waA  that  in  1906  the  rises  were  greater  than  iDjiM"' 
years,  resulting  in  the  highest  records  since  these  eompariiuu  *>" 
first  adopted  bj  the  Federal  Grovemment,  seventeen  years  igo- 

In  connection  with  these  high  indef  numbers  of  prices  of  <* 
modities,  it  is  necessary  to  note  the  abnormally  high  rate  of  ii^^ 
at  the  Bank  of  England.  It  has  been  lowered  I  per  cent.  anw<i' 
publication  of  the  table  on  p.  229  ;  bat,  compared  with  recent  jo"' 
it  is  still  relatively  high. 

III.  lUn  oi  DiBootai  at  tia  Bank  of  EirauxD- 

(ATorage  for  the  month  of  Hiqr.)  ^ 

19OT  * 

I90a  * 

1906  1 

ISN  * 

1897         ^ 

The  price  of  silver  also  remains  high  in  its  relationship  to  g^ 
LII.  PaioB,  FIB  OKn  or  Btabvakb  Suivna. 

1907.  Aprils X* 

„       Miyl ** 

»      Junes M 

1908.  Jonae 91 

1900.    Jane  7 H 

1904.    JniieS m 
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MigOKLLANionB, — (i.)  BritUi  LtAour  Returns. — (a)  Changes  in 
Wagn. — The  extent  to  irhiolt  British  workpeople  ve  benefiting  from 
tbe  imprOTing  triule  position  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  following 
Board  of  Trade  returns  snmmBrizing  the  finKnoiftl  effect  of  chuiges 
that  are  made  from  time  to  time  in  the  weekly  wages  of  the  British 
BUQdsrd  trades. 

LIII.  Nit  Chahsh  a  WukiiI  Waokb  or  Brituh  Wobkpbopli. 
(6  montha,  to  Hay  SI.) 
19W.    Total  decrcMe  of   £12,880  per  veek. 
190S.         „  „  £8,628 

l&Oe.         „    increaieof   £24,178 
19OT.        „  „         £100,001       „ 

Over  £88,000  of  the  £100,000  increase  this  year  is  going  to  the 
coal-minera. 

(b)  Labovr  DiipuUt, — The  following  t&ble  shows  the  number  of 
working  days  lost  through  ansettled  labour  disputes.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  tendency  is  to  increase,  thongh  the  loss  this  year  is  less 
than  in  1906. 

LIT.  BunsB  IiUoDR  DisrDns.    Wobuhs  Cats  Lost. 


(c)  Unemploytd  Retumi, — The  trade  nnioa    percentage  of    un- 
employed at  the  end  of  Hay,  1907,  was  3*1  per  eent. 


IiT.   VaaammtsM  or  BumH  Uauin/onD  (T.U.)  Duaus 

MOIIIB  c 

r  Mat. 

PWMDt. 

F«« 

18M        6-3 

ISOl 

..     36 

1896       6-0 

1902 

..     4-0 

1806     as 

IQOS 

..     4-0 

1897  (low  point)                    ..2-3 

1901 

..    6-3 

1898       27 

1S06 

..     51 

1899        2-6 

IMS 

..     3-6 

1»00       2-4 

1907       ..         .. 

..     34 

Xhe  present  percentage  is  low,  though  not  as  k)w  as  from  I897-I900. 
(ii.)  Br^tk  I^uperiMm. — The   total   number  of    panpere   relieved 
coDtinuee  to  fall  steadUy,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  : — 
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LTI.  NnMUK  or  Bun^  Padtbh  Bauxmt  oh  owb 
(SO  Mieeted  nriwn  <Urtrfeta.) 


406,048 
38M78 
S81,70B 


896,141 
S81,S06 

STMM 


This  oontiniied  atMdjr  deoreMa  in  pknperum  ii  veif  gntif  jing' 
(iii.)  Work  at  tke  London  Doekt. — The  »TOr»ge  number  ol  Wxrann 
employed  at  the  X<ondon  Docks  per  daj  bae  been  ■■  follows :— 


LVII.  AriBui  Ntnuim  or  Luodkmbs, 

ru  DiT,  A*  LoHw»  Dw- 

IMI. 

im. 

CoiW-l— «« 

Much     ..        .. 

r    :: 

I2.7M 
12,746 

ia,B»6 

13,110 
12,071 

1SJS06 

"It 
+  41 

(Iv.)  Seamen  skipped, — The  number  of  seamen  *  ehipped  dnring  ^ 
fire  months  ending  May  31,  1907,  T»a  197,127.  Thia  compKWwiii 
185,618  in  1906,  or  an  increase  of  11,614. 

(v.)  Price  of  Bread. — The  following  table,  based  on  retnrai  kn 
British  Co-operative  Societies,  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  STtnf 
quarterly  flnotoatians  of  the  prioe  of  a  i-lb.  loaf  in  Great  Britain.  Ii 
irill  be  seen  that  present  prices  are  by  no  means  abnormally  higli- 

IiVIJI.  TAaiATiosB  nt  PaiOB  or  BaaAD  in  Quuv  Bkitaui. 


(tL)  Britith  Railioajf  Goodt  and  Mineral  Traffic  Reee^itt.—'i^ 
retnrns  of  thia  excellent  index  of  Britiah  home-trade  Botivlt;  abn 
receipts  during  the  first  twenty-two  weeks  of  1907,  uff.  to  Jdm  '' 
1907,  of  £28,S12,868,  or  £467,165  above  the  correspondiog  px^ 
of  1906. 

'  /.«.  Mpnrata  engsgenienb,  not  separate  indiTidaab. 
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(rii.)  Brititk  Btuikeri'  ClearingM. — The  Kg^gate  unonnt  of  bilU 
knd  cheques  oleared  in  the  British  bftnkers'  clearing  honHB  ia  m 
Rtated  in  the  table.  It  is  gratifjing  to  see  tliat  the  stand  the  bankers 
liftve  been  making  agdnat  too  exuberant  speonlation  hae  l>orne  some 
fruit,  and  both  in  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  the 
bank  clearinga  to  date  show  dlminiahed  rates  of  increase  compared  with 
previous  fears. 

JJX.  BaraiBH  Bahkix^  Cu&biro  Bsnnuni,  1907. 


Om>>t>]r<JMili>f. 

ToUL 

1906  (to  June  3) 

1907 

0,1«5,691,000 
B,ai7,88*.000 

t 
428,288,000 
455,000,000 

5^678^,000 

lQcr«wliil907       ..  1 

31.6W.000 
>=  0-99  per  cent 

.xir^. 

78,407,000 
=  1-40  per  cent. 

(viii.)  The  Price  of  GmtoU  is  as  follows : — 

LX.  CoMPuuTiTB  Paioa  or  Ooinou. 

1908  June  10  (redaoed  from  2|  per  cent  to  2}  per  cent,  on  April  6, 1903)  91^ 

19M      „     8  90A 

1906  „     7  9m 

1006      „     6  S9A 

1907  „     5  8SH 

The  continued  fall  in  consols  is  onlj  one  of  the  many  manifestations 
of  the  sitnation  caused  hj  the  rising  prices  of  commodities  throughout 
the  world.  So  much  hae  been  aud  about  the  need  for  reatoring  the 
credit  of  the  British  Government  hy  large  redemptions  of  debt,  that  it 
seems  as  well  to  restate  the  probably  true  view  that  the  price  of 
consols  is  regulated  **  according  to  the  general  conditions  of  credit  and 
not  by  the  iocrease  or  decrease  of  the  National  Debt  by  a  few  millions 
anniually." ' 

Thb  Tasift  Position. — (i.)  The  GenaaH-Aaierican  Sitmalion, — 
The  Reichstag  on  May  14,  1907,  passed  the  third  reading  of  the 
proTisional  commercial  agreement  between  Germany  and  the  United 
States.  The  effect  of  this  ia  to  prolong  in  a  modified  tcnrm  the  tnodut 
rivendi  between  the  two  nations,  which  would  otherwise  have  expired 
>ii  Jane  30,  1907.  The  new  agreement  remains  in  foroe  until  June  80, 
.908,  And  will  thenceforward  be  subject  to  aix  months'  notioe  on 
lither  side. 

■  OoiueU  in  a  Onat  War,  Sir  R.  Oiffen.    1S90. 
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SabitantiftU/,  tfa«  UDited  States  munfauiu  iU  fall  tariff  igiiKt 
Qermanf  (sabjeet  to  Bome  quite  mmor  oODCesBions  in  the  oue  of  wiui). 
but  Gemunj  pntctioftU^  concedes  to  the  Stktee  the  conranlKttl 
tariff.  The  United  Sutee,  faowever,  modify  their  dutoms  n|nli^ 
BO  that  the  Gemun  flzporter  maj  reekon  the  "export  ^iee"  ut^ 
"market  priee"  wbeneTer  the  goods  are  sold  wholly  fof  eiportiO 
sold  in  the  home  market  only  in  such  limited  qoantitiea  ts  to  mtiHi 
"  no  market  Talne  based  upon  the  sale  of  each  goods,  wm,  •• 
merchandise  in  usual  wholesale  quantities  packed  ready  for  ■Upon' 
to  the  United  SUtee."  Certificates  of  value  issiied  by  Gmu 
chambers  of  commerce  are  also  to  be  accepted  as  competent  eridtM 
of  valae. 

The  American  home  manofaoturer  is  sud  not  to  be  pvtiul*^ 
pleased  at  the  agreement,  nor  are  the  American  merchant*  who  bq 
goods  In  Germany  for  subsequent  importation  into  the  States.  IV 
contend  that  It  will  lead  to  systematic  under valaation  bj  Gtnu 
exporters,  and  as  snch  nnderTaluation  will  not  be  easy  to  detect,  tt? 
argue  that  they  may  be  subjected  to  unfair  competition  in  the  AmoicH 
market.  This  is  a  qoestion  obvionsly  of  American  domestic  eoMSi- 
It  will  only  hare  an  international  aspect  if  it  really  appesn  ttf 
German  manufaotnrers  are  obtaining  advantages  in  the  Amcio' 
market  not  equally  open  to  the  manufacturers  of  other  coimtritt>  ^ 
rough  teat,  whereby  this  oan  be  ascertained,  is  to  note  from  tiMti 
time  the  comparative  progress  competing  nationa  are  making  ii  ^ 
American  market. 

LXL  CoiWAaA.iiTK  iMFoaTS  into  VHrran  SrtTas  or  Axmoii- 
(8  monthi,  ending  Febmary.) 


1.  Uniled  Kingdom 

2.  Oermauj 

ft.  Britiah  India  .. 

6.  Brazil    .. 

7.  Italj     .. 


13IUi3M07 
91,220,261 
3W76^8 
73421.1IW 


&l,esi,172 
67,H6,eS2 
81,014304 


+  i8,Bi:e 

+  is,8a)jii( 

+  1WSSJ* 
+  n.7Sl3! 
+  V>^i 

+  we*" 


(IL)   The   Britith  Imperial   Potition. — An   important   TfltDni  ** 
pablished   by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  April,  1907.    It  showi  (^ 
while  the  colonies  have  practically  free  access  to  the  United  Ki^i^ 
nearly  7S  per  oenL  of  the  goods  that  the  United  Kingdom  BBsii 
the  colonies   are  taxed.     It  would    be  difficult  to  81 
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snccinBtlf  the  eoonomio  argumenU  Agamst  Colonial  preterenoe,  though 
the  return  is  somevhat  incomplete  owing  to  the  omiMion  of  the  Bugar- 
l^odnoing  ooloDies. 

LXII.  Vaiub  of  U.L  Abtiolu  Impobtkd  lato  ibb  Uhiimd  Kihodom  whioh 
wBKa  ooHuaNin  tbom  Cahada,  Aimtbalia,  Nrw  Zeaubd,  and  Bbihsh 
South  Atbioa,  ubpboiitbli,  (L)  Fani  or  Ddft  ;  (iL)  Sdbibot  to  Duti. 


(UMV»b*llMOOIIiKlMd. 

iODvtoB  Id  ttN. 

■  IntoUwODlM 

TtmotiMr. 

atttlMtoitj. 

T«UI. 

From  Canada 
-     Atutralia 
;,     K»w  Zealand..         .. 
„    Briti»h8onth  Africa' 

28^019,688 
29.178.609 
10,616,860 
8327,476 

£ 

18,368 

106,637 

183 

163H 

28J!86,146 
15,619,013 
6,8i4,S70 

IiXIII.  Talvb  of  au.  Abtiglh  ihpobtxd  ikto  Canada,  Aobtbalu,  Nbw 
Zbalaitd,  akd  Bbitisb  Sodth  Atbioa,  BB8PBonvBi.T,  mox  thb  UaiTiD 
KussoM,  (i.)  Fbbb  or  I>dti;  (ii.)  Stnnor  to  Dctt. 


OolODlttL 

FiMotdotr. 

SDhMtodntr. 

TottL 

CanHla  (Tear  ended  June  30, 

AMiraita  (19(B)  ■      '.'. 

Ne«  Zealand 

Brititti  South  AfriM  (IMM)  • 

t 

3,406,000 
8,738,000 
%4S4,000' 
6JS06,000* 

10,815,000 
t4,013jn0 
V00,000 

1^221,000 

7,784^000 
203*1/100 

GsMEBAL  Economic  Position. — (i.)  Britith. — The  British  position 

■  Indnding  Rhodeda,  Omnge  River  Colon;,  and  the  TransTaal.  The  flpirefl 
given  are  exduiiive  of  the  velue  of  diamonds  from  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope,  which 
■PMNiDted  to  £9,179,333,  according  to  figures  Bupplied  bj  the  Cape  Qovernment. 

'  The  fignrei  repreaeot  imports  for  consamptjon. 

■  The  figure!  reprcaent  iinporte  of  goods  the  produce  or  mannfaotare  of  the 
Dnited  KingdoDi. 

*  Approximate  figures,  oominled  from  the  returns  irf  the  Tarioui  Sonth  African 
coloniee.  Later  detailed  figure*  are  not  ]ret  avalUble,  bnt  the  total  value  of 
nerdiaodise  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom  into  British  South  Africa  amonnted 
to  £18,938,000  (exdu^Te  of  Colonial  OoTemmeot  stams)  in  1908,  tiUs  being  the 
fint  year  for  which  retomi  were  compiled  hy  the  South  African  Statistical  Bureau 
Im  "British  South  Afrioaas  a  whole." 

*  Indusira  of  the  value  of  certain  goods  which  are  free  of  du^  when  the  prodoce 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  subject  to  duty  when  Uie  produae  at  other  oouotiies. 
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is  atUI  quite  pnwperoiu,  the  trend  of  all  the  retonu  klmoit  vi^t 
«zoeptioii  bebg  in  the  direction  o[  inoreuing  emplo/ment  ud  deenuiif 
poTorty,  The  ttraiti  on  the  bftok  reaerrea  is  for  the  moment  n&nd 
by  the  pftuing  of  the  Aldrich  Aot,  uid  the  conseqaent  diTviiK'  i' 
hovded  gold  from  the  Americui  Treuniy  into  the  monej  mui^ 
Securities,  however,  continue  to  shrink  in  value,  luid  tha  Bnii"' 
Magatme  estim&teB  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  387  repnaenUli't 
securities  during  Ma;  at  £37,000,000,  briaging  the  total  depraeittioij 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year  up  to  £185,000,000. 

The  level  of  the  British  national  expenditure  is  noyr  gitduUr 
being  redueed,  though  taxation  is  for  the  moment  bemg  retsiul  u 
an  artifioialljr  high  level. 

(it)  AmerieoM. — As  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Aldrich  Act  bw 
greatly  relieved  the  mooelarj  situation,  for  the  time  being  at  all  evtoii. 
bat  there  is  jret  a  vast  and  even  increasing  mass  of  eapitsl  '■°^ 
awaiting  a  favourable  opportunity  for  issae.  The  Federal  Treuiry  s 
passing  from  poverty  to  almost  embarrassing  affluenca  Th«  gn*< 
grovth  of  the  price-level  of  oouunodities  is  mahing  the  oMt  of  livn; 
very  high,  and  this  may  tell  on  the  foreign  trade.  The  Genou  Tvif 
question  has  been  shelved  for  the  time  being,  but  not  altogether  u> 
satistaatory  way. 

(iti.)  Colonial. — Prosperity   continues   to  visit    Canada,  Aiiitnli>> 
and  India  ;  while  depression  reigns  in  South  Africa  as  heretofore. 
Owen  Flmbs. 


BRRATUH. 
ThefcaQwng  ttOU  lo  it  nOftiluUdfir  tkattmp.  218. 

XIT.  BatnsR  Foiaiaw  Tbidb.  i 

Net  gain  or  hws  oanaed  by  ohangei  ot  pricei  only. 

Tmr.  S  I 

1896  Icu^    SfiOfiOB 

1897         ■        a^pao 

1898  „  1^^000 

1899  Qainof     8,489,000 

1900  „  1364.000 

1901  ,  2,2O8;000 

1902  Laucf    187*8/100 

1008  Qainof      1,684,000 

1004  „  856,000 

1905  louof     a,4MfiO0 

1906  IfiBlfiBO 

From  these  figures  it  vould  appear  that,  taken  as  a  «h(rie,  the  United  Ka^ 
was  worse  off  fay  ceaion  of  the  change  of  prices  in  1906  to  the  extent  of  ^ 
£1,900,000. 
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LEGISLATION,  FARLIAMENTABT   INQUIRIES, 
AND   OFFICIAL  RETURNS. 

Ukcsual  interest  attacheB  to  the  ReporU  by  His  Majetty*!  Agent  and 

CoHtut- General   on  the  Finance*,  AdminittratioH  and    Condition  of 

Egypt  and  the  Soudan  in  1906  (Cd.  3394,  160  pp.,  1>.  id.).     Itg 

pablication   wM  followed   by  the   announoement  of   Lord   Cromer*B 

resignation  of  the  work  to  which  he  hu  deroted  dietinguished  abilities 

and  in  which  he  has  achiered  atriliing  sucoess.    The  proof  of  his 

success,  as  he  himself  would  probably  admit,  is  the  growth  of  Egyptian 

Nationalism,  which  on  its  best  side  is  the  natural  ontcome  of  the  high 

standard  of  administrative  efficiency  with  which  English  administration 

has  familiarized  the  younger  generation  of  Egyptians.    Familiarity 

vrith  the  machinery  leads  them  to  conclude  that  they  oonid  work  it  for 

tbemselrea.    "Egyptian  Nationalism,"  says  Lord  Cramer,  " is  of  exotie 

rather  than  of  indigenous  growth,"  by  which  he  only  means  that  it  has 

been  suggested  by  that  contact  with  Western  ideas  and  methods  which 

enabled  Nnbar  Pasha,  reversing  a  well-known  proverb  on  Spain,  to  say 

that  Egypt  no  longer  forms  part  of  Africa.     These  questions  of  politics, 

however,  do  not  concern  an  article  dealing  only  with  the  points  of 

economic  interest  suggested  in  the  Report.    Lord  Cromer's  words  in 

laying  down  his  authority  are  so  important  that  they  need  quotation, 

**  Egypt,"  be  says  (p.   116),  contrasting  it  with  the  Soudan,  "has 

entered  on  a  phase  where,  unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  it  will  year 

by  ye^  become  more  apparent  to  all  but  very  superficial  observers 

Cbat  the  fnrther  adaptation  and  effective  assimilation  of  Western  ideas 

is  far  more  a  social  than  a  political  or  administrative  question.    The 

really  vital  issues  which  the  future  has  reserved  for  Egypt  are  not  how 

exotic  political  institutions  can  be  forced  to  take  root  in  a  soil  which  is 

uncongenial  to  their  growth,  but  how  the  relations  of  the  sexes  can  be 

brought  into  conformity  with  modem  ideas,  how  the  moral  code  on 

-v^hioh  the  laws  of  all  civilised  coantries  are  liased  can  be  made  to 

penetrate  into  the  daily  life  and  manners  and  customs  of  the  people, 

sod   bow,  without  shattering  all  that  is  worthy  and   noble   in  the 

^^oalem  religion,  the  qaasi-religions  institutions  of  the  country  can  be 
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reformed  to  inch  kh  extent  as  no  longer  to  constitate  ui  iiuapenlJe 
bftrrier  to  progrese." 

M.  Edmond  Thity  reoentlj  oontributed  a  series  of  vticlea  on  Egjfl 
to  the  £eoHomitle  Eitropien,  in  which  he  examined  at  some  leii{di 
the  result  of  the  English  occapstion.     His  judgoaeot   was  highly 
(aTOurable  :  "  La  prosp&it£  actnelle  de  I'Sgjpte  est  done  asii«  as 
des  bases  tr^  aolides,  puisq'elle  est  le  r^olut  d'as  plan  de  r^fonnei 
bien  con^D  et  done  I'ez^eation  m6thodiqne  a  au  moins  double  la  Tsbor 
de   la  prodaction  indigene."    It  has  not  only  doubled   the  wesltli 
produced  :  theoretical  economics  is  jastified  bj  figures  which  show  thit 
the  selling  price  of  1913  acres  of  the  Domains  was  exactlj  double 
the  ralue  as  estimated  some  jreare  ago  in  the  Domains  legistar.    Tb 
Tsltte  of  urban  land  has  increased  still  more.    The  land  on  whidi  tbe 
British  Agency  at  Curo  stands  was  bought  seTenteen  years  ago  far 
one-fifth  of  an  Egyptian  pound  a  square  metre.    Adjoining  plots  bare 
joBt  been  sold  at  £E20  a  metre.    In  the  centre  of  the  town  £E50or 
more  is  common,  and  an  exceptionally  good  site  fetched  £EI30  \ 
metre.    The  result  has  been  an  exodus  to  the  suburbs,  bnt  there  toe 
land  has  risen  nnder  the  influence  of  specoladTe  pnrchaeers,  and  tfae 
GoTernment  has  been  compelled  to  construct  houses  and  rout  then  M 
its  officials,  who  hare  felt  very  keenly  the  recent  increase  in  priest, 
and  may  perhaps  also  feel  the  grave  words  in  which  Lord  CmnB 
urges  that  Gh>vernment  officials  should  not  speculate  in  "  futures.'' 
This  increase  in  the  value  of  land  is  due  to  the  increase  in  the  valw 
of  the  cotton  crop,  itself  due  to  the  enormously  increased  demand  be 
raw  cotton.     Egypt  in  specialising  on  the  growth  of  cotton  mna  tlie 
risk  of  sufi'ering  heavily  from  a  falling  off  in  demand  or  from  the  nui 
of  the  crop  by  deadly  parasitic  enemies.    The  former  seems  rttnov 
enough  at  present,  and  the  damage  done  by  the  cottou-worm  has  bees 
greatly  reduced  by  the  armies  of  organised  labour  which  have  attae^ei 
it.     Still,  on  the  farms  of  the  Domains,  it  caused  a  loss  of  }  «^  > 
kantar  per  acre,  the  average  crop  being  4i  kantars  per  acre.     Tbt 
present  production  of  cotton  is  6{  million  kantars  (1  kan^r=:99'05  Mbt^ 
from  1^  million  acres  in  Lower  Egypt  and  i  million  acres  in  Cpps 
Egypt — a  goodly  increase  on  the  few  cotton  plants  found   growici 
wild  in  Cairo  in  1821,     The  possible  production  is  estimated  »X  1- 
million  kantars.    The  effect  of  this  industrial  progress  on  the  distribotkii 
of  land  is  at  present  not  marked.     The  native  small  holdnr  fa»»  kef>^ 
his  poflitiou,  and  as  population  is  nowhere  congested  there  is  not  ^■ 
an  agrarian  problem  due  to  excessive  competition  rents.     "  Nevertbeln' 
as  the  population  inoressee,  and  the  area  of  cultivable  but  imcnltiT»«^ 
land  diminishes,  there  will  be,  to  say  the  least,  a  risk  that  isaiwa  -^  - 
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flTODtiully  uiae  between  luidlorde  and  tenonta,  somevlut  simiUr  to 
thoae  which  have  caused  so  mnoh  trouble  in  other  coimtriea.  The 
best  waj  to  poetpone  thia  strife,  as  also  to  mitigate  its  intensity, 
should  it  eventuallj  prove  to  be  ioeritable,  will  be  to  avoid  the 
adoption  of  anj  measures  which  will  tend  towards  the  disappearance 
of  the  small  proprietors." 


1,2S9.S70 
5S9,S1S 
51S,217 
271,533 
817^2 

1,768,175 


1,002.806 
76,997 
87,212 
11,112 
8,216 
10,921 


7,260 

4,199 

506,127 


9,928 
10,BS8 

9,882 
17,408 


4,666,260 1,147,324 


The  flnanoial  position  of  Egypt  steadily  improves.    The  accounts 
for  1906  show  the  following  results : — 


BarannB 
Bzpenditnre 

Soiplm 


2,175,000 


500,000 


Appended  to  the  Report  (pp.  101-8)  Is  a  valuable  memonndum  by 
Mr.  L.  Q.  Boussin  explaining  the  monetary  ayatem  of  Egypt.  The 
Egyptian  pound  is  little  more  than  a  money  of  account,  none  having 
been  coined  for  many  years.  The  actual  gold  coinage  consists  mostly 
of  English  sovereigns.  Every  year  the  marketing  of  the  ootton  crop 
causes  on  expansion  of  the  coinage,  met  by  importations  of  sovereigns 
from  London,  and  20>frano  pieces  from  Faris,  The  latter  are  legally 
under-valued  in  oomparison  with  the  former,  and  most  of  them  leave 
again.  The  former  are  largely  hoarded,  for  the  Egyptian,  even  if 
-wealthy,  has  remained  sufficiently  Oriental  to  prefer  to  melt  his  gold 
coins  into  ornaments.  For  the  same  reason,  credit  instruments  are 
little  used  to  tide  over  the  difficulty. 
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The  bet  tluit  the  whole  of  the  mioera  in  Great  Britain  hare  at  ieiglk 
naited  in  the  demand  for  an  sightJioiirB  daj,  has  led  to  the  appMotnoil 
of  a  depwtmenlal  eommittee  "  to  inquire  into  the  probable  eooDDMie 
ellect  of  a  limit  of  eight  hours  to  the  working  daj  of  coal^DiDeK" 
This  eommittee  has  iMued  two  Tolamee  of  EvuUnee  (Cd.  3427, 143  pp., 
It.  6d. ;  Cd.  342S,  238  pp.,  3*.)-    The  first  of  these  volumes  is  wbdlj 
occupied  by  the  evidence  of  Mr,  H.  Cunynghune  of  the  Home  Office, 
and  an  eztensiTe  eeries  of  tables  giving  very  full  information  of  the 
numbers  employed,  hours  worked,  and  mineral  output  of  the  mines  tt 
the  United  Kingdom.     These  statistics  are  new  ;  the  returns  on  wiudi 
they  are  bated  cover  84  per  cent,  of  the  underground  workers,  ud 
56  per  osDt,  of  the  mines  j  they  are  therefore  authoritative  enough  » 
form  the  basis  of   the  inquiry.     The  average  working  day  of  net 
employed  underground  is  nine  hours  from  bank  to  bank  ;  the  avenge 
working  week  fifty  hours  ;  and  on  an  average  7  per  cenL  of  andergnxubl 
men  are  taking  an  idle  day.     Miners  are  a  healthy  claaa,  accidenti 
apart,  but  as  under  twenty  and  over  fifty-five  they  die  more  rspidlj 
than  other  elasses,  the  claim  for  an  eight-hours  day  on  the  score  oi 
health  Is  intelligible.    The  clMm  that  it  will  tend  todecreiwe  aceidecu 
teems  reasonable,  but  the  only  figures  available  show  that  the  majoril; 
of  accidents  occur  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  shift     The  mine-ownerv 
assert  that  to  reduce  the  working  hours  means  a  redaction  of  the  wt- 
put  by  21<k  million  tons,  and  that  they  cannot  stand  such  a  lose.     Tbit 
depends,  granting  that  the  reduction  will  take  place,  on  whether  tbc 
demand  for  coal  could  be  met  from  abroad.     It  was  stated  that  Gttmsa 
coal  hod  cut  out  English  in  certain  contraete  by  a  margin  of  twopence 
per  ton,  but  if  the  demand  was  for  21^  million  tone  from  abroad,  tfaii 
margin  would  soon  be  deleted.    "  I  should  say,"  said  Mr.  Cnnynghaine, 
in  the  deferential  manner  now  beooming  habitual  to  any  one  who  ie 
enunciating  an  economic  propotition,  **  I  should  saj  that  you  altar  the 
price  by  altering  the  supply  or  the  demand.    It  mnst  be  one  of  thotc 
two  which  are  altered."     From  figures  given  by  a  manaiger  he  fiDJ^ 
that,  in  a  particular  mine,  when  the  output  is  2750  tons  per  w^eek,  tls 
oott  of  production  per  ton  was  8*.  id.;  the  actual  oatput  having  rvmAe^ 
5600  tens,  the  cost  was  6t.  9d^  and  if  it  could  be  increased   to  6(X.^ 
tons,  the  coal  would  be  6(,    Hence  *'  the  supply  curve  of  the  prodncon 
of  coal  is  of  the  descending  order,  that  it  to  say,  it  does  not  obey  tift 
law  of  diminishing  returns,  but  obeys  the  law  of  increasing  retors^' 
As  regsjils  prices  at  home  with  a  reduction  of  output,  all  would  depe^ 
on  whether  the  increased  price  due  to  diminished  output  checked  ih- 
foreign  demand.    The  position  of  the  mine^wners  being  moDopoBf^*' 
they  are  probably  not  In  any  danger  from  the  change.     But  will  tii: 
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leductioQ  of  hoars  x  per  cent  reduce  the  ontpnt  x  per  cent  ?    Oae 
witDSM,  who  remembera  the  time  vhen  miiierB  never  eaw  their  families, 
"  onlj  ft  bit  OD  Satorday  afternoon  and  a  Suoda;,"  said  that  when  an 
arenge  man  ms  irorking  twelve  to  sixteen  hoars  a  day  his  output 
wu  S^  tons  per  daj.     Now  under  an  eight-hours  day  in  his  district  the 
arange  output  is  6^  tons.    If  past  experience  in  the  rednotion  of 
hours  is  to  be  accepted  as  prophetic  in  this  case,  there  is  no  noed  to 
Torrj  aboDt  the  output.    Child  labonr  was  more,  not  leas,  productive 
after  Peel's  restrictionB  in  1830-32  cheeked  what  Mr.  Con^Dghame 
obUs  in  dovnrigbt  fashion  the  killing  of  children  bj  overwork.    The 
redootion  of  the  engineers'  hours  from  ten  to  nine,  and  even  e^;ht,  haa 
taken  place  "admittedlj  without  doing  any  harm  to  production."    In 
many  suggested  wv/a  the  present  ontpnt  oould  be  maintained  under  an 
eight'hours  day  :  (i.)  more  shafts  to  each  mine,  giving  greater  winding 
power,  since  a  good  shaft  winds  lOOU  tons  a  day  ;   (iL)  improved 
winding  machinery,  three-  or  foar-deokers  winding  at  more  tiian  a  mile 
s  minute  with  bigger  cages ;  (iii.)  improved  roadways  from  the  face  to 
the  bottom  of  the  shaft ;  (iv.)  ooal-cntting  machines,  which  are  in- 
creasingly used,  thopgh  not  nearly  so  extensively  as  in  America ;  (v.) 
more  shifts ;  (vi.)  abandonment  of  some  or  all  of  the  holidays,  for  miners 
are  habitual  devotees  of  Saint  Monday.    How  the  observanoe  of  the 
Act,  if  passed,  is  to  be  secured,  is  a  problem  which  the  Home  Office  is 
prepared  to  solve,  though  its  difficulty  is  admitted.    The  objections 
^hich  the  mine-owners  make  to  the  proposed  alternatives  are  ohvions 
enoogh.     The  discussion  as  to  the  possibility  of  getting  more  men,  led 
to  the  introduction  of  a  very  interesting  table,  giving  the  previous 
oocapations  of  1398  underground  workers  in  the  Bowhill  Collieries  ; 
948  were  boys  who  had  gone  into  the  mine  after  leaving  school ;  100 
had  been  labourers,  76  mill-workers,  and  60  farm  servants  ;  the  remain- 
ing 212  were  drawn  in  from  77  different  occupations,  most  of  them  so 
unlike  coal-mining  as  to  set  at  rest  all  doubts  as  to  the  theoretical 
validity  of  the  "  mobility  of  labour  "  doctrine. 

The  Board  of  Trade  have  compiled  a  series  of  Tabttt  tkovutg  for 

etush  of  tke  Vean  1900-6  tie  Ettimated  Valtie  of  Hie  Importt  and 

Exports  of  the   UniUd  Kingdom  at  the  pricei  of  1900  (Cd.  3446, 

13  pp..  3|d.).    The  earlier  return  (H.  of  C.  Paper,  No.  821  of  1903) 

assumed   that  the  price-changes  deduced  from    observing  all  com- 

znodities  could  be  assumed  to  apply  equally  to  imports  and  to  exports. 

Sio  method  of  obtaining  an  index  number  can  be  free  from  objection, 

but   the  new  tables  avoid  possible  sources  of  error  due  to  merging 

claeaes    of  commodities  so  distinct  in  character  as  our  imports  and 

exports.     The  following  tables  give  the  results  : — 
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180S 
19M 
1903 


288-4 

2B1-0 
8007 


tC£.    mntaBoff. 


B9-8 
74-7 
74-8 


The  inoTflmQntB  ve  better  seen  when  the  ftbove  fignrea  are  reduced 
to  peroentagei. 


t>p«M. 

Sip^W. 

B»«cp<*t<. 

T-r. 

2ssr 

tsrf 

Vilonu 

Vlwam 

EMliMM 

pfteX^lMf. 

♦rl    H 

prio*.«(lMW. 

-h-hrtt 

prtHOflNi. 

1900 

100 

m 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1901 

IDS 

101 

107 

B7 

107 

104 

100 

110 

110 

19H 

105 

108 

103 

112 

111 

no 

lOOS 

108 

110 

118 

1Z4 

lis 

118 

1900 

llfi 

113 

120 

188 

ISfi 

lis 

It  ia  the  fuhion  nowwUjs  to  attach  to  our  exports  of  maanfaotored 
articles  an  importance  vhioh  the/  bj  no  means  deaerre.  It  would 
be  no  more  absord  to  estimate  the  merltB  of  men  bj  the  r«te  at  whidi 
their  hair  grows  than  it  is  to  estimate  the  economic  position  of  nations 
by  the  rate  at  which  their  exports  of  manufactnree  grow.  Since  1900 
our  exports  of  artioles  wholljr  or  mainl;  manufactured  have  increased 
34^  per  cent,  without  bringing  us  measurably  nearer  the  milleDium. 
Onr  staple  manufactures  are  "going"  stronger  thui  ever,  as  the 
following  table  of  their  export  shows  : — 
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228.806,813 

lOOS 

227,587,027 

leoe 

230300,717 

25S,S29,fi30 

1004 

244^17,601 

1005 

271,069,011 

284358,077 

1906 

808,410,842 

304,8S»,576 
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The  Minuiet  of  Proceeding!  of  the  Colonial  Conferenee,  1907 
(Cd.  352S,  622  pp.,  5*.},  have  been  Ueaed.  t&xaj  queatioDfl  vera 
diacuBsed,  aome  of  trifling,  others  of  couBiderable,  importance.  Not 
mnoh  less  than  half  the  book  is  occupied  with  the  discuBsion  on 
Coh>nial  Freterenee.  The  ease  for  the  introduction  of  Colonial 
Prefereace  has  suffered  from  the  tact  that  the  speeches  were  made  not 
for  the  critical  exanunation  of  a  council  of  Btatesmen,  but  with  a  Tiev 
to  their  being  reported.  Hence  in  subject-matter,  in  logical  quality, 
and  in  the  introduction  of  oheftp  appeals  to  a  sentiment  which  b 
becoming  far  too  cheap,  the;  do  not  differ  materially  from  other 
speeches  with  which  we  are  familiar.  It  is,  indeed,  an  easy  matter  to 
select  particular  arguments  for  destructive  criticism.  Sir  Joseph  Ward 
is  partioularly  anxious  to  impress  on  its  that  the  introduction  of 
Preference  to  British  goods  has  not  raised  the  price  of  those  goods  to 
consumers  in  New  Zealand.  Why  should  it?  The  amasing  thing 
wonld  be  to  find  that  it  had  done  so.  He  had  himself  just  admitted 
under  oross-examination  that  the  total  trade  had  hardly  been  affected 
by  the  Preference,  and  yet  he  quite  obviously  wishes  us  to  infer  that 
the  introduction  of  a  duty  on  foreign  goods  entering  this  country 
will  not  raise  their  price.  I  am  not  asserting  that  it  would  ;  I  am 
asserting  that  the  argument  from  the  New  Zealand  experience  is  so 
inadequate  that  it  hardly  became  the  seriousness  of  the  subject  or  the 
character  of  the  audience.  There  is  a  passage  in  the  speech  of 
Sir  William  Lyne  which  is  even  more  disquieting.  He  introdueed  a 
chart  "to  demonstrate  his  arguments  "  because  he  found  that  the  best 
way  to  "impress  the  effect"  upon  people.  He  |had  impressed  the 
effect  BO  slightly  upon  himself  before  he  ventured  to  expound  his 
chart  to  on  audience  which  contained  Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith  and  Mr. 
Wilson  Fox  that,  although  the  chart  distinctly  states  what  would  be 
quite  obvious  even  if  it  did  not,  viz.  that  it  shows  percentages  and  not 
volumes  of  trade,  he  argued  as  if  it  did  show  volumes,  stated  under 
cross-examination  that  be  thought  it  did  show  volumes,  and  finally 
discovered  tiut  it  did  show  percentages  without  discovering  that  his 
discovery  afibcted  the  quality  of  his  arguments. 

Sir  William  Lyne  has  also  a  new  and  interesting  theory  as  to  who 
pays  the  tax.  "  In  actual  practice,  whera  you  do  not  put  a  duty  on 
for  revenue  purposes,  and  where  you  reasonably  con  produce  it  yonr- 
eeWes  or  manufacture  it,  it  is  the  foreigner  pays  and  not  the  consumer,*' 
For  proof  of  this  iaterestisg  proposition  we  have  to  be  content  with  a 
Togns  reference  to  a  speeoh  of  Bismarck's.  Mr.  Deakin  la  so  sure  that 
tlie  foraigner  pays  that  he  objects  to  the  ubo  of  the  word  "tax," 
preferring  "  duty,"  or  even  "  partial  tax,"  whatever  that  may  mean. 
Vol.  XVII— No.  3.  2  b  ^  , 
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The  proof  ?  Agsin  m  men  raferenoe  to  Ur.  Harold  Cox.  Ow  and 
over  agkin  words  ue  used  in  a  senee  favoorable  to  the  argument 
in  hand,  with  little  regard  to  their  exaet  mearnng.  Hr.  Deakia 
inolodee  alooholio  drinlcB  in  the  eategorj  "  food  and  food  prodacts," 
BO  swelling  the  amonnt  raised  in  this  countr;  by  taxes  on  food. 
Sir  William  Lyne  aaserts  that  Lascars  are  emplojed  at  4^  a  daj  in 
the  Aostralian  ooaeting  trade.  "Dear  me,  no,"  sud  Sir  James 
Maokay.  **  Yes,  thejr  are,"  replied  Sir  William  Ljne ;  and  finally  it  is 
disoorered  that  if  a  P.  and  O.  steamer  calls  at  Adelaide,  Melbonrne, 
and  Sydney,  it  is  engaged  in  the  "  coasting  trade "  as  ODderslood 
by  Su-  William  Lyue.  Mr.  Deakin  very  stoongly  emphasises  the  fact 
that  the  programme  which  won  at  the  last  general  election  in  Anstralia 
inolnded  "preference"  to  British  products.  It  is  only  under  cross- 
examination  that  he  admits  that  it  alio  included  higher  tarifie  agunst 
them.  There  is  nothing  abOTs  the  platform  level  in  all  this,  bat  there 
is  one  thing  eren  belotr  it — Sir  William  Lyne's  remark  that  we  were 
treating  the  Colonies  on  a  par  with  the  foreigner  ao  far  as  trade 
facilities  were  conoemed.  It  is  true,  but  that  it  should  be  made  a 
matter  of  reproach  by  an  Australian  statesman  is  a  snbjeot  on  which 
the  best  comment  is  quiet  admiration. 

The  Australian  case  for  a  preference  in  the  markets  of  the  home 
country  was  clearly  and  frankly  expounded  by  Mr.  Deakin.   "  Australia 
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ButtOT     .. 

2,307.885 

2,906,888 

16,878,406 

81.5S6,<SS 

Cheese    .. 

5,007,516 

1382,295 

6,839,811 

Flour  and  wheat 

4,201,027 

11.110,194 

25,923,555 

41,384,776 

Othsr  grain 

8,585 

5.081,260 

23,790,922 

28,830,767 

Uks  and  poultry 

173,548 

7,688,488 

7,812.036 

16,400 

8,213,742 

3,230.1« 

Fruit 

240,506 

1,385.604 

8,958,470 

10,6M,580 

Skma   and   Udei 

698,274 

2^69,119 

6,774,721 

10,037,114 

Lwd 

680.425 

S.062.148 

8,698.5^ 

Leather  .. 

265,786 

«,49S3M 

M85>40 

7,7*a,ff» 

Meat      .. 

1.63S.100 

7,222,84a 

29,514,113 

88,^72.115 

Oliva  oil .. 

145,859 

1,564,626 

1,300.751 

3,00]JSS 

8ag»r     ..        .. 

1,864,086 

26.508.029 

a6.767,0M 

Coudensed  milk 

348 

62,099 

6S,SU 

Tallow    .. 

768^96 

458,683 

1,141,757 

2,369^ 

Honv    ..        .. 



17,422 

17,821 

S1.76S 

10,857,028 

41,849,704 

150,598,651 

8Il,799.ttS 
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obtains  fkir  plaj  from  no  fOTeign  countrj  "  (p.  216).  Until  protec- 
tioniat  countries  adopt  a  different  attitude,  "  Australia's  chief  hope  of 
expansion  lies  in  the  further  development  of  her  trade  vith  the  United 
Kin^om,"  This  gloomy  account  of  Australia's  prospects  squares 
Bomebov  vith  the  assertion  (p.  253)  that  she  is  marching  onwards 
with  Tery  rapid  strides,  thanks  to  immease  increases  in  her  exports. 
The  squaring  process  is  simple  enough.  When  he  desires  to  emphasise 
the  need  for  preference,  the  speaker  finds  no  words  blaok  enough ; 
when  he  desires  to  show  the  possibilities  of  supplying  the  excluded 
foreign  goods  from  Australian  sources,  do  acoonnt  of  her  grandeur  is 
too  glowing.  The  preferential  mind  sees  no  disorepancy  between  the 
two :  both  are  right.  The  table  on  the  opposite  page  illuetrateB  this 
poeiUon. 

Both  Mr.  Deakia  and  Sir  William  Lyne  admit  that  the  Infant 
induatries  of  Australia  hare  remained  infants,  notwithstanding  the 
nourishing  influences  of  the  Australian  tariff.  Sir  William  Lyne, 
though  promising  that  the  duty  on  English  manufactures  shall  be 
trifling  as  compared  with  that  on  foreign,  indicates  that  Australia 
will  Btill  protect  her  manufactures.  "  We  want  to  deal  if  we  can  with 
Great  Britain,"  he  says  (p.  336),  "  bat  we  also  want  to  increase  onr 
numbers  and  wealth  by  employment  on  manufactures,  and  to  make 
ourselves  what  we  should  be,  a  greater  country  than  we  are  ;  and  a 
populous  country  can  only  be  made  by  the  establishment  of 
manufactures  .'* 

The  following  tables  give  the  extent  of  inter-imperial  trade  (i.)  free 
of  duty,  and  (ii.)  subject  to  duty  : — 
Impobtb  mro  rat  Uhi 


Color  «lH>«<>>i»l8»<L 

mtordtur. 

SiAtMWdiUj. 

TdUL 

Prom  Canada           

„     AostralJa        

„     New  Zealand 

,     Brituh  South  Africa 

28,019,666 
89,178.609 
15,618,860 
6,327,476 

13,868 

106,687 

16S 

16^94 

28,03^036 
29,286,146 
15,618,013 
6,341,370 

IxpotTS  nnii 

raaUHiTXD  Ei 

DiaDOX. 

OIOBlM. 

rnaofmur. 

SntilMltodDly. 

ToUL 

Canada  (year  ended  June  30, 1906) 

Australia  (1905)       

New  Zealand  (1905) 
British  Bouih  Africa  a«») 

8,406,000 
6,788,000 
2.484,000 
6,606,000 

10.8tfi,000 
14,513,000 
6,300.000 
14,88«,000 

14^1,000 
20,251,000 
7,784,000 
20,841,000 
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Tbe  following  resolatioDJs  on  Preferential  Trade,  pused  by  the 
Conference  of  1902,  were  reaffirmed  hy  the  Conference  of  1907  : — 

(1)  Thftt  thia  Conference  recognlBea  that  the  principle  of  Preferential 
Trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Hie  Majesty's  Dominioni 
beyond  the  seaa  wonld  atimulate  and  facilitate  mntual  cotnmerciai 
interoonrse,  and  would,  hy  promo^g  the  doTeloptnent  of  the  reeoorcet 
and  industriea  of  the  eeveral  parte,  strengthen  the  Empire. 

(2)  That  this  Conference  recogaises  that,  in  the  present  circnm- 
Btauoea  of  the  Colonies,  it  is  not  practicable  to  adopt  a  general  Bjatem 
of  Free  Trade  as  between  the  Uother  Country  and  the  British 
Dominions  beyond  the  seas. 

(3)  That  with  a  view,  however,  to  promotiDg  the  increase  of  trade 
within  the  Empire,  it  is  desirable  that  those  Colonies  which  hare  not 
already  adopted  sncb  a  policy  should,  aa  far  as  their  circnmstanees 
permit,  give  substantial  preferential  treatment  to  the  products  and 
manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

(4)  That  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  Colonies  reapectfuUy  nrge  on 
His  Majesty's  Government  the  expediency  of  granting  in  the  United 
Kingdom  preferential  treatment  to  the  products  and  manufactures  of 
the  Colonies,  either  by  exemption  from  or  reduction  of  duties  now  or 
hereafter  imposed. 

(5)  That  the  Prime  Ministers  present  at  the  Conference  andertake 
to  submit  to  their  respective  Grovernraents,  at  the  earliest  opportunity, 
the  principle  of  the  resolution,  and  to  request  them  to  take  snoh 
measures  as  may  be  neoessary  to  give  effect  to  it. 

GSOBGB  W.  GOUSH. 
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CXJRKENT  ECONOMIC  PERIODICALS. 

Thb  Fiscal  Question  in  Italj  ie  diBCOSsed  by  St.  Faoifico  Giorgetti 
in  the  JUviMta  Intemaxionale  for  Febmuy .  He  deplores  the  general 
ignomnce  of  all  such  matters  in  Italy,  and  makes  out  a  strong  case 
for  reforiD.  Forty  or  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  agriculturist' s  produce  ie 
required  to  pay  his  taxes,  and  octroi  is  collected  on  foodstuffs  entering 
the  towns.  Fiscal  reform  would  lead  to  a  rapid  extension  of  industry ; 
e.g.  it  is  claimed  that  with  cheaper  sugar  the  preserved  fruit  industry 
would  flonrish,  A  general  revision  of  the  taxation  of  the  country  ia 
necessary. 

In  the  same  issue  is  an  account  of  the  second  Congress  on  Emigra- 
tion ;  and  also  a  criticism  of  the  Bill  introduced  Into  the  Italian  Senate 
providing  a  Compulsory  Day  of  Rest  in  Italy. 

In  the  December  number  of  the  Rewe  SEconomie  Politique, 
there  appears  an  article  by  M.  Pierre  Girard  on  the  recent  agita- 
tion by  French  postal  officials  for  the  right  to  form  trade  unions. 
The  conclusions  are  that  postal  officials  are  not  legally  entitled  to 
claim  the  advantage  of  the  law  of  1884  ;  that  the  usual  grievances 
which  trade  unions  seek  to  rectify  are  to  a  large  extent  non-existent ; 
that  the  existenoe  of  such  a  union  would  seriously  disorganize  the 
work  of  administration  ;  and  that  the  results  of  a  general  strike  would 
be  so  disastrous  that  this  would  have  to  be  forbidden  by  law  ;  and 
thus  the  trade  union,  having  lost  its  chief  weapon,  would  be  in  very 
much  the  same  position  as  the  existing  association,  which  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  law  of  1901. 

In  the  same  number,  Albert  Schats  and  Robert  Caillemer  conclude 
their  series  of  articles  entitled,  "  Le  Meroantilisme  Liberal  &  la  fin  du 
XVlle  Silcle."  The  present  section  deals  with  M.  de  Belesbat's 
plans  of  reform  in  France. 

Profeasoi  Sombart  contributes  an  article  to  Sam/undeti  Krav  (Copen- 
hagen), No.  2  of  1907t  on  Surplus  Yalues,  He  advocates  the  equali- 
zation of  wealth  by  means  of  taxation  and  the  enforcement  of  a  legal 
minimum  wage.   He  points  out  that  it  is  as  important  that  the  labourer 
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should  hftve  the  Mine  seonrit;  in  enjojiog  the  produce  of  bis  Ubour  u 
IB  claimod  bj  the  posseBBOr  of  the  capitaL 

M.  Paul  Boorget  attempts  in  La  BSforme  SoeiaU  for  December  to 
KOBljBe  the  social  valne  of  such  virtues  u  Family  Love  and  Charity, 
and  argues  in  farour  of  funds  which  encourage  well-dolDg  by  direct 
reward. 

H.  Manriee  Bellom  writea  in  the  same  issue  on  "Le  rdle  social  de 
I'ing&iieur,"  dwelling  at  some  length  upon  the  duties  of  master  and 
workman. 

M.  Charles  Brun  oontributes  to  the  same  nnmber  an  article  on  "  !« 
Flay  et  la  Tie  Frovinciale,"  ia  which  he  shows  that  while  the  present 
movement  against  decentralisation  is  full  of  Le  Play'a  spirit,  it  is  now 
clearly  recognized  that  any  rearrangement  of  Belgium  for  purposes  of 
Eelf-government  most  not  be  arbitrary,  but  must  follow  the  natural 
affinities  of  the  people.  There  is  also  in  the  same  number  an  elabOTste 
article  by  M.  AndrS  Vovart  on  Apprenticeship,  which  urges  the 
necessity  for  inspection  and  supervisiou  of  apprentices,  especially  ia 
regard  to  the  adequacy  and  sufficiency  of  the  technical  inetraotion 
which  they  reoeire. 

Professor  Palmieri  writes  on  the  Russian  Jew  in  the  RivUta  Intef 
nazionale  for  March.  Arbitration,  Emigration,  Zionism,  and  Bevoln- 
tion  have  all  been  tried  as  a  means  of  solving  the  Jewish  Question  in 
BuBsia,  without  success,  and  no  improvement  is  possible  in  the  present 
state  of  ignorance  in  Bnssia.  Better  education  is  also  needed  among 
the  Jews  themselves. 

The  Development  of  Socialism  in  luly  is  dealt  with  by  Sr.  F.  Ueda 
in  the  same  number. 

Two  interesting  articles  are  contributed  to  the  Giomaie  degli 
Economuti  for  December  last  by  Sr.  Baseri  and  Sr.  Uortara,  on  the 
Increase  of  Population  in  the  Great  Urban  Cenb^s  of  Italy  in  tbe 
nineteenth  century.  The  growth  and  composition  of  the  population 
of  the  Italian  cities  is  described  with  considerable  detaiL  Very  fnll 
statistics  are  given,  and  it  is  clumed  that  there  is  no  cause  for  alarm 
at  the  growth  of  urban  populations. 

Professor  Ooasa's  article  in  the  January  number  of  the  Gior*ah  on 
Surplus  Value  and  the  Source  of  Profits  discusses  the  subject  very 
completely.  Professor  Brescisni  in  the  same  issue  treats  the  qneatioB 
of  Earned  and  Unearned  Incomes  by  a  mathematical  method.  The 
treatment  is  interesting,  but  the  results  not  very  definite. 
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Out-of-work  Pftj  is  the  subject  of  an  intereatiog  article  bj  Dr. 
Cordt  Trap  in  the  Nationaloekonomitk  Tiditkrift  for  January.  The 
Schanz  and  the  Gbeat  systemB  of  asBurance  are  deacribed  and  com- 
pared. The  former,  adrocated  b;  Georg  Schanz,  FrofesHOr  of  Wurz- 
bnrg  UniTerBitf,  is  based  on  compulaor;  weekly  contributioDS  from 
the  memberB  of  the  clubs,  to  wiiiob  is  added  a  grant  from  the  employers. 
These  sums  are  placed  in  the  savings  bank  in  the  names  of  the  several 
depositors.  Up  to  the  amount  of  100  marks  the  deposits  are  reserved 
for  nnemployed  benefit ;  beyond  that  sum  they  ore  at  the  disposal  of 
the  depositor  subject  to  certain  rules.  The  Ghent  system  provides 
unemployment  assurance  by  a  State  grant  to  those  organizations  which 
of  their  own  initiative  undertake  it.  Both  the  Danish  Bill  and  the 
Norwegian  law  are  based  on  the  Ghent  system,  but  as  trade  nnions 
are  more  numerous  in  Denmark  and  Norway  than  in  Belgium,  unem- 
ployment assurance  has  a  wider  basis  in  the  former.  The  admission 
of  clerks  and  shop  assistants  to  the  clubs  is  discussed,  and  through 
the  trades  unions  a  comprehensive  unemployment  insurance  is  being 
organised. 

Tithes  and  their  Commutation  in  Denmark  and  Abroad,  by  Elna 
Dahlberg,  in  the  same  issue,  gives  a  short  survey  of  the  subject,  with 
an  outline  of  what  various  oountries  are  doing  towards  conunutation. 
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CAMBRIDGE :  A  BRIEF  STUDY  IN  SOCIAL  QUESTIONS. 

Bj  EaLAHTtNB  Jbbb.    [272  pp.    Sto.    6*;    Uacmillftn.    London, 
1906.] 

The  great  need  of  the  present  time  in  sociology  is  minute  Mid 
ouefal  studj  of  separete  trades  and  separate  districts.  We  have  had 
books  enough  and  to  spare  upon  general  principles,  and  before  we  caa 
go  muoh  further  we  need  fresh  facts  drawn,  not  onl^  from  the  East 
End  of  London,  but  from  all  parts  of  England.  It  is,  tfaerefore,  with 
pleasure  that  I  welcome  Miss  Jebb's  book  as  the  most  recent  additioD 
to  the  eteadilf  growing  librarj  of  localised  sociologj.  From  this 
point  of  view,  indeed,  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  book  is  somewhat 
of  a  disappointment.  The  actual  investigatian,  though  intereetiDg  in 
itself,  is  brief  and  sl^ht ;  but  Uiss  Jebb  has  aimed  at  something 
wider  Uian  mere  investigation.  After  a  sketch  of  the  three  great 
problems  of  poverty — unemployment,  housing,  and  drink — in  their 
local  aspects,  she  prooeeds  to  give  a  complete  summary  of  the  agencies 
for  dealing  with  them  at  present  existing  in  Cambridge.  This  saoond 
part,  though  it  neoessarily  covers  ground  familiar  to  the  social  worker, 
will  be  of  great  value  to  those  who  are  tempted  bj  Miss  Jebb'a 
pleasant  style  to  make  their  first  intelligent  study  of  the  world  in 
which  they  live.  It  is  probably  true  that  "to  many  Cambrtdge 
residents  the  larger  part  of  Cambridge  is  □on.«xiBtent,"  and  if  this 
book  indaoes  the  Cambridge  resident  to  pay  as  much  attention  to 
Cambridge  in  the  twentieth  century  as  be  doee  to  Cambridge  in  the 
sixteenth  it  will  have  done  good. 

The  interest  of  the  actual  investigation  does  not  lie  in  the  originality 
of  the  conclusions  reached,  but  in  the  positive  proof  which  it  a£Fbrds 
that  yet  another  of  our  smaller  towns  suffers  from  the  same  evils  at 
civilication  as  our  great  industrial  centres.  We  cannot  expect  to  get 
new  and  startling  facts  as  the  results  of  every  investigation.  It  would 
be  most  disconcerting  if  we  did.  But  what  we  do  learn  is  that  here 
in  Cambridge,  with  its  fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  as  in  Birmin^iam 
with  its  five  hundred  thonsand,  or  in  London  with  its  five  million,  tlte 
same  evils  of  town  life  reproduce  themselvee  with  machine-like  regnlarity. 
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DoriDg  tbe  Ust  centtir;  Cambridge  hoe  grown  from  a  quiet  market 
and  nniTersitf  town  of  nine  thousand  inhabitants  to  a  citj  of  mie- 
cellaneona  activities  and  a  population  of  fifty  thousand.  Under  the 
neglect  of  an  nnuBuallj  corrupt  corporation  it  hu  developed  the  UBual 
nnnecessarj  slums,  public-honsea,  and  unskilled  labour.  In  pnblic- 
houBcs,  apparently,  it  is  almost  unrivalled.  One  single  stretch  of  under 
half  a  mile  boasts  twenty-two  public-houses — only  thirty-eight  yards  for 
the  evicted  drinker  to  stagger  to  a  new  haven  of  rest — two  and  twenty 
separate  temptations  for  the  labourer  in  a  tea  minutes'  walk  home. 
We  can  hardly  be  surprised  that  the  employers  of  Cambridge  affirm 
"there  is  any  amount  of  unskilled  labour,  but  wq  cannot  find  tbe 
skilled  and  reliable  workmen  we  want."  But  unemployment  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  very  serious  problem  in  Cambridge,  except  in  the 
building  trade,  in  which  an  exceptionally  high  pi^portion  of  the  men 
are  employed — 15  per  cent,  of  the  occupied  men  as  Sigainst  7  per 
cent,  in  London.  In  this  trade,  it  is  true,  a  very  large  number  are 
unemployed,  and  Miss  Jebb  has  produced  an  unanswerable  concrete 
argument  for  the  establishment  of  a  national  system  of  labour 
exchanges.  She  has  shown  conclusively  by  a  detailed  statement  that 
for  the  last  ten  years  the  erection  of  college  extensions  and  other 
public  buildings  has  caused  a  quite  exceptional  and  purely  local 
demand  in  the  building  trade.  The  labour  which  then  flowed  in  is 
now  stagnant,  and  will  remaia  stagnant  whatever  the  prosperity  of 
the  country.  Uoless  steps  are  taken  to  transfer  it,  Cambridge  will 
have  built  its  colleges  by  mortgaging  its  poor  rate. 

The  best  pieoe  of  investigation  in  the  book  is  tliat  of  housing  con- 
ditions, which  we  are  glad  to  find  is  the  work  of  the  Christian  Social 
Union,  and  has  already  been  printed  in  this  Review.  Although  four 
years  old,  many  of  the  scandab  revealed  in  this  investigation  still 
await  removal.  There  are,  or  were  recently,  eighty-one  persons  Uving 
three  or  more  to  a  room  ;  there  are  forty  houses  without  their  own 
closet — no  very  terrible  figures  contrasted  with  London ;  but  why 
are  they  allowed  at  all?  Surely  Cambridge  has  no  valid  excuse 
for  not  at  once  removing  evils  so  small  in  extent  yet  so  costly  in 
anfiisring.  But  in  other  directions  good  work  is  being  done.  In  its 
relief  organization,  by  which  the  unemployed  can  be  set  to  do  useful 
work  in  improving  the  Botanic  Qardens,  in  its  thrift  bank  by  which 
visitors  constitute  themselves  collecting  agents  for  the  post-office 
savings  bank,  and  in  its  temperance  council  for  co-ordinating  tempe- 
rance work,  Cambridge  has  three  organisations  which  are  well  worth 
the  attention  of  students. 

A  book  such  as  this  is  a  real  assistance  to  work  in  any  town  ; 
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knd  if  e-nrj  bruioh,  let  ne  wj,  of  the  C.S.TJ.  would  ftttempt  to 
produoe  •  local  imitation  of  it,  a  great  unonat  of  effort  dov  mated 
might  be  tornad  to  good  aocount.  To  compel  all  parish  worken  to 
read  a  "looalixed"  edition  would  be  a  qaite  joatifiable  piece  ot 
eeolesiaatical  discipline.  For  we  cannot  agree  that  "  the  mon 
spiritual  the  view  wfaloh  ia  taten  of  parish  worJc  the  more  inclinatioa 
is  then  to  give,"  or  that  "  the  man  who  ia  deatitate  is  not  in  a  fit  state 
to  leceiTe  the  message  [of  religions  workers],  bat  hy  helping  him  is 
the  hoar  of  bis  need  tbej  may  be  enabled  to  win  his  sodI.  When  we 
consider  this  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  nearl;  all  religious  worken 
do  giro  relief."  .  A  rerj  alight  acquaintance  of  the  sort  of  aool  which 
one  is  enabled  to  win  with  half  a  crown  forces  us  here  to  part  compaoj 
with  Miss  Jebb,  and  to  continue  in  the  belief  that  the  most  spiritnallj 
minded  of  workers  may,  to  quote  her  own  words,  "  benefit  bj  the 
aocnmnlated  experience  of  our  ever-increasing  army  of  social  worko^ 
and  by  the  thought  which  nnmberless  thinkers  are  eren  now  bestowing 
on  the  problems  of  charity." 

J.  B.  Bbooex. 

WOMEN'S  WORK  AND  WAGES.  By  Edwabd  Cadbukt, 
U.  CtciLE  MxTHssoN,  and  Geohqi  Shamn.  [368  pp.  8to. 
6*.  UnwiD.  London,  1906.] 
This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  pieces  of  specialized  work  that 
hare  been  produced  in  this  department  of  political  economy  for  some 
time.  The  authors  hare  very  wisely  confined  themselTea  almost 
entirely  to  women's  work  in  BirmiDgham,  though  soma  of  the  chap- 
ters, noticeahly  that  on  wages,  throw  a  ftood  of  light  on  the  general 
economic  question.  The  authors  hare  none  of  the  reluctance,  which 
characterises  a  certain  school  of  political  economy,  to  lay  down  what 
ought  to  be  done  as  opposed  to  what  is  being  done,  and  a  large  part  of 
the  book  might  be  described  as  a  treatise  on  "  how  to  become  a  model 
employer,"  We  can  only  expreas  a  piouB  wish  that  there  may  be  many 
employers  in  Birmingham  and  elsewhere  who  will  find  time  to  read  the 
book  through  from  cover  to  oOTer.  The  inTestigaticn  is  in  the  main 
confined  to  the  62,000  women  who  are  engaged  in  different  manufa^ 
turing  processes  in  Birmingham,  and  the  writers  hare  had  personal 
interriewa  with  more  than  6000  working  women,  and  with  400  trade 
onion  secretaries,  managers,  and  foremen  of  works  employing  women. 
The  student  of  economics  turns  with  the  greatest  interest,  perhaps, 
to  the  chapter  on  women's  w^es.  The  authors  prove  onmiatakahly 
that  in  Birmingham  the  wages  of  women  over  eighteen  years  of  ago 
move  near  ten  shillings  a  week,  while  the  wages  for  unskilled  men 
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Kvenge  from  eighteen  shillings  to  a  ponnd  at  leaat.  They  show  clearly 
that  these  lov  wages  are  not  dae  to  married  womea  crowding  into  the 
trades  in  order  to  earn  pocket-monej,  and  so  making  the  struggle ' 
harder  for  the  bread-winner.  On  the  contrary,  the  average  wage  for 
married  women  works  out  from  sixpence  to  a  shilling  higher  than  that 
for  unmarried  women.  Again,  if  it  is  said  that  the  lowness  of  the 
wage  is  due  to  lowness  of  productive  power,  the  authors  have  instances 
and  figures  which  give  cause  for  reflection.  Though  there  seem  to  be 
few,  if  any,  instances  where  men  and  women  work  side  by  side  at  the 
same  articles,  and  women  receive  lower  wages  than  the  men  for  the 
same  output,  yet  there  are  many  cases  where  women  now  work  at  a 
trade  which  once  was  in  the  hands  of  men.  In  one  section  of  the  cycle 
trade  the  wages  of  the  men  bad  been  from  thirty  to  forty  shillings  a 
week.  The  highest  wages  of  women,  on  identically  the  same  machine 
and  doing  the  same  work,  is  now  eighteen  sbilUags,  the  average  w^e 
being  much  lower.  In  another  trade  an  employer  estimated  tiiat 
women's  work  was  two-thirds  as  valuable  as  a  man's,  but  they  only 
paid  them  half  the  wages  of  a  man.  What,  then,  are  the  reasons  for 
the  lowness  of  women's  wages  as  compared  with  those  of  men  ? 

The  authors  quote  with  approval  Marshall's  dictum  that  "the 
national  income  is  distribated  among  the  several  agents  in  proportioik 
to  the  neod  which  people  have  for  their  several  services,  i.e.  not  to  the 
total  need,  but  to  the  marginal  need."  But  they  do  not  emphasize  the 
important  fact  that  this  doctrine,  when  applied  to  wages,  only  gives  as 
the  maximum  beyond  which  no  employer  will  go — i.e.  he  will  not  give 
a  man  in  the  long  ran  forty  shillings  a  week,  nnless  the  man  produces 
goods  which  are  at  least  of  tliat  value,  as  measured  by  the  needs  of  the 
consumer.  The  minimum,  too,  is  fixed  by  the  fact  that  no  one,  not 
even  a  woman,  will  work  for  a  wage  below  a  certain  sum  (setting  aside 
for  a  moment  the  abnormal  cases  of  subsidized  or  parasitic  labour),  and 
that  unless  the  public  can  afibrd  to  pay  enough  to  exceed  that  mini- 
mnm,  the  goods  will  not  be  produced.  But  the  vital  problem  is 
how  are  women's  wages  fixed  between  this  maximum  and  minimum. 
Assuming  that  the  maximum  value  of  a  woman's  work  in  a  particular 
trade  is,  let  ne  say,  twenty-five  shillings,  and  the  minimum  below 
which  she  will  refuse  to  work  is  nine  shillings  a  week,  how  is  the 
actual  amount  fixed  F 

Now  the  orthodox  political  economist  says  that  a  very  important 
element  is  supply  and  demand.  If  the  supply  is  too  great  and  wages 
fall,  labonr 'ceases  to  enter  that  trade,  and  so  it  rises  again ;  if  the  supply 
is  too  small  and  the  wage  too  high,  other  workers  crowd  in,  and  it  falls 
•gain.    But  the  authors  show  that  the  average  wage  of  women  in 
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Binningham  ia,  uid  probkbly  hu  been  for  a  great  11UH17  yeuv,  ten 
BhillingB  ;  whereas  in  the  cotton  indiutrf  it  ia,  and  has  been,  at  leatt 
fifteen  shillings  a  veek. 

The  important  economie  result  whieh  these  data  give  us,  and  which 
the  authors  have  not  perhaps  anfficientl^  emphasized,  ia  that  women's 
laboor  is  praoticallj  immobile.  One  oould  have  wished  that  the 
authors  oould  have  told  ub  how  manj  women  there  are  who  are  not 
married  or  not  living  with  their  parents  or  relations.  Their  total 
number  is  in  all  probability  verj  small,  and  these  alone  could  be  called 
really  mobile.  The  orerwhelming  proportion  are  tied  to  Blnningham, 
beoauie  their  husbands  or  fathers  are  at  work  in  that  city. 

The  next  point  one  would  wish  to  add  to  the  analysts  given  by  the 
authors  ia  that  the  supply  of  women's  labour  in  Birmingham  ia  so 
Inexhaustible  and  so  little  tapped  at  preaent.  Not  so  many  as  one  in 
every  three  females  over  fourteen  In  Birmingham  are  given  as  em- 
ployed in  any  occupation,  and,  consequently,  thia  muat  mean  that  in 
the  qnestion  of  bargaining  with  the  employers  they  are  at  a  tremendone 
disadvantage  compared  to  men,  who  have  nothing  like  this  immeuM 
reserve  of  unemployed. 

The  third  element  that  might  be  added  to  the  authors'  analysis  is 
one  on  which  the  earlier  economists  often  failed  to  lay  sufficient  stiesa. 
Joat  aa  iu  the  professional,  ao  in  the  wage-eamiug  ranks,  a  man 
demands  a  wage  sufficient,  not  only  to  keep  himself,  but  to  admit  of 
hia  marrying,  and  the  employer  knows  that  the  workman  will  Ggfat  to 
the  last  to  retain  that  customary  standard,  A  woman,  on  the  otbn 
hand,  only  expects  a  wage  enough  to  keep  herself,  except  in  that  small 
minority  of  caaes  where  the  woman  is  a  widow  with  children.  Bnt 
the  cnitomary  wage  in  Birmingham,  i.e.  from  ten  to  twelve  shillings  a 
week,  ia  fixed  by  the  majority,  and  the  widows  with  children  are 
oconomically  not  atroag  enough  to  increase  this  customary  wage. 

The  result  of  these  investigations  in  Birmingham  show  that  man; 
firms  who  once  employed  men  now  employ  women  at  the  same  jobs, 
and,  while  their  total  output  ia  but  little  reduced,  they  only  have  to 
pay  shout  half  what  they  paid  before  in  wages.  What,  then,  becomes 
of  the  aurplue  profit  P  The  authors  quote  numbera  of  firms  who  em- 
ploy women,  and  are  paying  dividends  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cmL 
One  suspects  that  most  of  these  dividends  are  what  might  be  called 
"  tranaitional  dividenda,"  i^.  they  come  in  a  period  when  wwkisg 
expenses  have  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  introduction  of  vodwd's 
labour,  while  new  firms,  tempted  by  these  high  profits,  have  not  bad 
time  to  enter  into  theae  tinea  of  production  and  undercut  tbe 
prioea. 
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For  the  most  part  it  Beems  in  BinniDgliam  that  the  effect  of  women's 
work  has  been  to  lower  the  prices  of  the  goods  produced,  that  is  to 
BBj,  not  that  woman's  work  is  mostly  concerned  with  a  cheap  class  of 
goods,  bat  that  the  goods  have  become  cheapened  because  women  have 
entered  into  that  branch. 

In  the  hut  chapter  the  anthors  advocate  the  establishment  of  a 
minimum  wagOi  realizing  and  cheerfnlljr  facing  the  fact  that  it  would 
have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  price  of  goods  in  those  trades  in  which 
it  was  enforced,  but  belicTing  that  the  rise  in  price  would  be  more  than 
compensated  bj  the  moral  and  spiritual  gain  which  better  wages  and 
shorter  hoars  would  bring  to  the  women  of  England.  It  is  to  be 
noticed  that  the  authors  have  lent  their  approval  to  Sir  Charles  Dilke's 
bill,  which  only  establishes  a  minimum  wage,  and  not  a  minimum  of 
unemployment,  and  therefore  leaves  oat  of  its  view  the  worst  cases  of 
all,  the  casually  or  intermittently  employed,  who  get,  in  many  cases,  a 
f^  piece  or  time  wage,  but  are  only  employed  daring  two  or  three 
days  in  th&  week.  Space  forbids  us  to  deal  more  with  this  interesting 
hook,  which  will  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  atndent  of  economics, 
furnishing  him  with  that  desideratum. often  sought  but  seldom  found, 
reliable  statistics  carefully  got  together  and  lucidly  arranged, 

J.  St.  G.  Heath. 

PRINCIPES      D'^CONOMIE      POLITIQUE.        Par      Gdbtav 

SCHMOLLEB,   Professeur   &    I'Universit^    de    Berlin.      Deozi^me 

Partie,  Tome  III.    Traduit  par  Lios  Folack,  Professeui  de 

I'Universit^.      [615    pp.     Svo.     10    francs.      Giard    et    Bri^re. 

Paris,  1906.] 

Professor  SehmoUer  has  been  fortunate  in  the  choice  of  his  translator. 

He  himself  writes  intereetiugly,  to  begin  with ;  but  it  is  not  every 

(German  book  which  issues  from  the  process  of  translation  into  French 

in  the  same  attractive  and  readable  form,  with,  moreover,  all  technical 

and  scientific  terms  aptly  rendered. 

Professor  SchmoUer's  views  are,  of  course,  pretty  well  known  to 
students  of  political  eoononiy.  They  have  not  as  many  adherents  in 
this  country  as  in  his  own,  for  which,  no  doubt,  he  mainly  writes. 
Fortunately  in  a  book  like  his  Gntndrin  der  AUffemeinen  Volkt- 
wirUuehaJUehre,  there  is  bound  to  be  very  much  more  stated  than  mere 
individual  views.  And  that  substantial  balance,  the  historic,  explanatory, 
elnoidatiiig  part,  the  author's  wide  reading  and  well-established  erudi- 
tion help  him,  together  with  an  agreeable  manner  of  telling,  to  make 
instmotive  and  attractive.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  informatioD 
gathered  together  in  these  pages. 
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DnfortniiAtolf ,  Profesaor  ScfamoUer's  informttlion  at  points  pbja 
him  fftlae.  Hii  chapter  on  banks  and  banking  is,  generally  speaking, 
hi§  weakeat,  as  the  chapters  on  trade  and  cmnmerce,  on  weights, 
meaflures,  and  money,  with  an  excellent  ai^oment  added  on  bimstalliam, 
are  his  beat.  But  more  particolarly  with  regard  to  British  banking  he 
is  led  widely  aatray  by  the  authority  which  admittedly  he  has  followed. 
And  it  is  jnst  upon  oar  banking  methods  that  Grermans  at  the  present 
time,  while  they  are  bent  upon  nsef  ol  bat  risky  Tentores  in  their  own 
way,  might  well  do  with  a  little  tnutworthy  enlightenment.  An  anthor 
who  gropes  his  way  towards  an  explanation  of  oar  trust  companies 
amid  the  definitions  given  in  legal  hand-books  on  "  cestni  que  trust," 
is  not  likely  to  be  a  safe  guide.  Why  does  not  one  of  the  many 
Gennan  bankers  settled  in  Grreat  Britain  write  a  book  on  Bridsh 
banking  for  the  benefit  of  his  countrymen  7  Professor  SchmoUer  is 
also  scarcely  f^  specifically  to  Che  Bank  of  England,  the  position  of 
which  he  does  not  appear  rightly  to  appreciate.  And  be  is  as  littk 
kind  to  onr  trustee  savings  banks,  which,  notwithstanding  Treaenry 
badgering,  have  managed  to  hold  their  own  very  well.  Surely  there 
are  later  statistics  obtainable  at  Berlin  than  those  of  1889  ?  A  visit 
to  the  North  of  England  and  to  Scotland  would  put  different  ideas  into 
onr  author's  head. 

One  is  glad  to  see  Professor  Schmoller  growing  more  friendly  to 
Batffeisen  in  dealing  with  co-operation.  His  footnote  to  Dr.  Stager's 
article  in  1891  indioated  little  sympathy.  However,  what  he  sajrs 
aboat  coH>perative  credit  generally  is  of  the  soantiost.  So  is  his 
information  upon  organizations  for  supplying  mortgage  credit.  He 
admits  the  importance  of  such  iuBtitations  in  arguing  against  private 
mortgage  credit.  It  is  probably  the  narrowneas  of  his  information  on 
more  or  leas  co-operative  mortgage  institutions  which  makes  him  ovor- 
rate  the  ntility  of  mortgage  banks,  which  have  of  late  years  lost  theii 
investors  much  money.  Why  has  he  not  a  word  to  say  on  the  "  Land- 
wirthschaftlicher  Kredit  verein  im  Konigsrioh  Sachsen,"  which  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  mortgage  institutions  in  Grermany,  having  now 
over  £16,000,000  outstanding  in  mortgage  credit  ?  There  are  one  or 
two  similar  institutiona  already  in  Germany.  And  why  does  he,  like  all 
Gterman  writers  on  the  subject — barring  Dr.  Hecht  in  a  very  hriaf 
reference — say  not  a  word  about  those  moat  oaefol  co-operative 
mortgage  societies  of  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms  ?  The  Danish 
societies  are  excellent,  and  do  a  larger  business  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  their  country  than  the  Gennan  landtehajten. 

As  ia  customary  in  Germany,  Professor  Schmoller  gives  a  vwy  fnil 
bibliography.    That  would  be  atill  more  useful  if  there  were  not  soum 
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earelesBiiesa  in  the  ose  of  imitialji,  and  fluoh  nnfortonate  alipa  u  the 
BpelliDg  of  Crtiger  as  "  Kriiger." 

However,  the  French  tranBUtion  of  this  important  work  is  Bare  to 
be  greatlj  appreoiated  b;  thote  who  have  difficnlty  in  reading  it  in  its 
original  German. 

Hexbt  W.  WOLFl-. 

LA  CRISE  VITICOLE  ET  LA  VITICDLTUEE  M^IDIO- 
NALE  (1900-1907).  Far  FstDtBic  Atseb,  Idcensi^-^Lettrea, 
Docteur  eu  Droit.  [131  pp.  12mo.  2  fr.  50  o.  Giard  et  BriSre. 
Paris,  1907.] 
This  little  book,  written  hj  one  who  is  evidently  well  aoqnunted 
with  the  facts,  comes  opportunely  to  enlighten  readerB  in  a  less  happj 
position  on  the  main  meritB  of  the  question  which  ia  now  bo  greatly 
distnrtung  France.  Perhaps  the  author  is  not  snffioiently  outspoken 
to  bring  the  argameut  fally  home  to  his  French  readers.  Tery  natu- 
rally he  appears  to  shrink  from  treading  upon  corns.  Other  writers  in 
the  French  economist  press  have  spoken  ont  more  plainly.  However, 
M.  Atger  conclusively  shows  that  the  ruling  price  of  wine  is  not  now 
lower  than  it  was  in  France  before  the  phylloxera  came  upon  the 
scene  to  produce  an  artificial  dearth.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  cost  of 
production  has  increased.  However,  the  consumer  has  nothing  to  do 
with  thaL  So  far  from  legislation  having  done  anything  to  reduce  the 
price  of  wine,  it  still  keeps  it  up  artifieielly  above  its  natnrai  level  by 
closing  the  frontiers,  to  the  consumer's  prejudice,  ageiost  the  still 
cheaper  Italian  and  Spanish  wines.  In  truth,  the  present  wine  crisis 
is  a  telling  object  lesson  exhibiting  the  mischief  done  by  a  protec- 
tionist policy,  and  the  habit  thereby  generated  among  the  people  of  a 
country  to  look,  not  to  their  own  efforts  and  the  judicious  guidance 
of  the  same,  but  to  the  grandmotherly  solicitude  of  the  Government 
to  make  their  calling  remunerative,  at  other  people's  expense,  with 
whatever  negligence  and  want  of  judgment  they  carry  it  on, 
FroteotioniBt  legishition  has  led  people  to  grow  more  grapes  in  France 
than  there  was  demand  for,  and  to  grow  them,  for  the  sake  of 
yield,  of  inferior  quality.  Things  went  well  enough  for  those  who 
had  grapes  to  sell  while  the  phylloxera  put  a  large  acreage  out  of 
cultivation.  However,  with  the  help  of  American  vines  the  acreage 
was  once  more  resbH^  to  its  old  breadth,  and  even  beyond.  Algerian 
produce  was  brought  in  to  compete.  Enormous  crops  are  now  pro- 
duced, and  produced  pretty  regularly.  M,  Atger  shows  that  how- 
ever much  the  yield  per  acre  may  vary  as  between  year  and  year,  as 
between  decade  and  decade  it  remains  steady  enough.    Grapes  continue 
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to  be  produced  in  the  old-fuhioned  way,  u  is  Bogar  cane  in  tlM 
West  Indies,  where  it  will  not  any  longer  pay.  On  the  broad  stretehea 
of  the  "  Hidi,"  for  climatic  reasons,  it  would  not  do  to  cultivate  pro- 
duce of  a  higher  olasB.  Some  experiments  made  near  Montpeltier,  of 
which  Professor  Focz,  director  of  the  Agricultural  College  of  that 
city,  told  me  thirteen  years  ago,  have  made  this  dear.  Howevflt, 
there  is  not  a  little  of  the  cheap  "  soft "  wine  grown,  for  qnantity, 
where  better  wine,  less  liable  to  wholesale  depreciatiou,  might  well  be 
produced.  Aod  all  the  wine  now  produced,  of  American  plaots,  turns 
out  inferior  in  quality  to  what  was  produced  before  on  the  same  soil. 
However,  since  the  Government  cares  for  the  wiuegrower,  why  should 
they  take  care  of  themselves  i  We  had  the  frank  avowal  of  this  only 
a  few  mouths  ago  from  a  professor  of  Paris,  who  is  also  a  winegrower 
in  the  Gard,  and  who  nnblushingly  suggested  that  Parliament  sbonld 
prohibit  any  man  from  laying  down  new  land  nadcr  vines,  in  order  that 
he  himself  and  others  in  tbe  same  position  might  enjoy  their  monopoly 
to  the  full.  At  the  periodical  meetings  of  the  Freuch  agricultural 
syndicates,  it  has  been  trnly  amusing  to  watch  the  pleadings  on  either 
side,  the  winegrowers  denouncing  the  groat  Napoleon's  special  frirads 
— the  beetroot  growers — because  they  produce  sugar  (which  the  wine- 
pressers  are  thankful  enough  to  have  in  bad  years),  and  the  beetroot 
growers  retaliating.  '*  If  sugaring  wine  is  fraud,"  so  pertinently  asks 
U.  Clavery,  in  a  leading  French  periodical,  "  how  about  blending  f  " 
The  French  winegrowezs  have  made  Mr.  Chamberlain's  ptea  thur 
own  1  "  Yon  cannot  teach  old  dogs  new  tricks,  therefore  yon  must 
protect  men  in  their  old  callings."  It  Is  a  poor  plea  indeed.  Frmnee 
is  not  yet  to  decrepit  as  all  that.  "  The  intrinsic  value  of  a  thing 
is  just  as  much  as  it  will  bring,"  and  if  it  takes  more  than  that  to 
produce,  it  is  not  worth  producing,  as  would  be  hothouse  grapes  for 
wine,  and  as  to  some  extent  are  hops,  in  this  country.  Our  hopgrowers 
did  not  like  being  cmshed  out,  but  they  had  to  go,  and  the  country  is 
no  worse  off, 

M.  Atger's  book   is  written  with  much  knowledge,  and   quotes 
authorities  freely. 

Hknrt  W.  Wolff. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

riIHE  Session  haa  come  to  an  end,  and  again  social  reformers 
-'-  ore  left  with  a  feeling  of  disappointment  Once  more  the 
Qovemment  have  selected  for  their  chief  measure  a  Bill  not 
destined  to  pass.  Last  year  we  had  the  Edacation  Bill ;  this 
year  we  have  the  Irish  National  Council  Bill  If  the  latter  has 
wasted  less  of  the  nation's  time  than  the  former,  that  is  only 
because  it  fuled  at  a  still  earlier  stage  and  in  a  manner  even 
more  discreditable  to  its  authors.  The  Scotch  Land  Bill  haa  also 
perished,  onhononred  and  imwept.  How  long  are  the  hopes  of 
refbrmera  to  be  hanlked  ?  It  ia  true  that  we  have  the  promise 
of  a  Licensing  Bill  next  Session,  but  there  are  many  other 
claimants  to  the  first  place;  and  no  Licensing  Bill  which  fails  to 
secure  the  first  place  has  the  very  &inte8t  chance  of  becoming 
law.  There  ia  reason  to  suppose  that  a  large  part  of  the  Qovem- 
ment's  proposals  on  this  subject  will  be  put  into  the  Budget ; 
but  no  financial  schemes  can  eflect  the  desired  reforms  without 
the  help  of  reform  in  the  methods  of  management  and  control, 
which  will  be  subject  to  the  most  violent  attack.  Tet  there  are 
rumours  of  a  new  Education  BUI,  md  of  an  attempt  to  dis- 
establish the  Choich  in  Wales — which  could  not  be  supposed  to 
be  tiie  moat  pressing  necessity  of  the  age. 


We  are  disappointed;  but  no  doubt  some  good  has  been  done. 
And  some  of  us  at  least  are  particularly  pleased  that  the  policy 
adopted — ^though  somewhat  timidly  adopted — 'by  the  Govern- 
ment as  the  basis  of  their  Land  Bill  for  England  embodies  the 
principle  of  public  ownership,  and  has  even  led  Miniaters  to 
support  that  principle  in  their  speeches.  Mr,  Winston  Churchill, 
who  has  token  his  part  in  warning  an  apathetic  country  agunst 
Socialism,  has  also  keenly  advocated  the  chief  of  Socialistic 
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doctrines — inadvertently,  do  doubt :  and  as  we  do  not  expect 
profesaioQal  politicians  to  have  any  conscions  political  primaples, 
we  are  grateful  when  emergencies  guide  these  inflnenlaal  aato- 
mata  into  what  some  of  ua  believe  to  be  the  trae  path  of 
progrees. 


There  may  be  different  opinions  about  some  aspects  of  Hr. 
Bums'  admimstratiTe  p(dicy ;  but  theore  ought  to  be  only  one 
feeling  about  the  courage  he  has  displayed  in  exposing  municipal 
corruption.  Those  of  us  who  hope  for  progress  by  way  of  tiie 
development  of  mnnicipal  enterprise  can  only  be  thankfol  for 
the  exposure  of  all  that  is  mean  and  unworthy  in  their  present 
condition.  It  Ls  sad  that  there  should  be  «)Tniption ;  but  if  it  is 
there,  let  it  be  brought  to  light.  For  a  development  of  corrupt 
municipal  enterprise  can  clearly  do  only  harm.  Bat  the  fact  of 
the  corruption  does  not  dishearten  us.  Not  much  over  a  centory 
ago  Parliament  was  corrupt  through  and  through.  The  pnUie 
must  learn  to  watch  over  its  own  concerns  in  municipal  as  in 
natiooal  affiurs,  and  insist  alike  on  honesty  and  on  efficiency. 
If  the  House  of  Commons  could  be  transformed  into  a  (toler- 
ably) trustworthy  organ  of  the  popular  will,  why  not  the  County 
and  Borough  Councils  ? 


The  narrow  escape  which  the  country  has  had  &om  a  very 
serious  strike  in  the  ship-building  trade  will,  we  hope,  l^ing 
home  to  many  who  had  not  realized  it  the  argent  necessity  for 
devising  proper  methods  of  stating  and  settling  industrial  dis- 
putes. We  know  how  much  has  been  done,  and  how  the 
organization  of  the  labourers  has  facilitated  matters.  We  know 
too,  that  the  settlement  reached  at  the  last  moment  in  this  very 
dispute  would  have  been  impossible  if  the  organization  had  been 
less  complete.  But  we  hold  very  strongly  that  the  time  is  ripe 
for  farther  developments,  for  the  provision  of  proper  channels 
of  complaint,  for  enforcing  attention  to  those  complaints,  if  not 
for  establishing  compulsory  arbitration.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in 
the  ship-building  trade  the  first  two  of  these  desiderata  may  be 
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secored;  bat  Qxe  same  should  be  done  for  other  tradea  Ifc  is 
monstrous  that  the  nation  aa  a  vhole  should  suffer  irreparable 
damage — as  indeed  it  might  have  done  in  this  instance — ^becaase 
a  difScnltjr  has  arisen  as  to  the  work  allotted  to  apprentices. 
We  do  not  blame  either  of  the  parties  to  the  qoarrel;  to  them 
the  matter  at  stake  may  be  of  urgent  importance;  but  we  nrge 
the  nation  to  see  that  its  own  interests  do  not  suffer  while  c(m- 
tending  factions  are,  quite  legitimately,  pursuing  their  own. 


"Compulsory  arbitration,"  so^eets  the  Hague  Conference. 
Mr.  Quelch  thinks  it  is  a  "  thieves'  kitchen " — or  at  least  he 
calls  it  so.  We  do  not  agree  with  him ;  we  are  inclined  to  think 
it  the  most  encouraging  fiut  in  the  civilized  world.  At  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  no  good  will  be 
done  as  long  as  nations  agree  to  submit  their  differences  to 
arbitration  only  if  their  most  vital  interests  and  their  h<moiir 
are  secure.'  The  Peace  of  the  World  will  only  be  won  when 
Bome  nations  are  prepared  to  run  serious  risks  for  ita  sake. 
Whether  a  sacrifice  will  be  called  for  we  cannot  say ;  but  the 
spirit  of  sacrifice  must  be  there.  Our  hope  in  this  matter  lies  in 
the  democracies.  It  ia  the  people  who  really  know  what  war  is ; 
and  as  they  strengthen  their  hold  on  the  policies  of  the  nations 
they  will  determine  that  there  shall  be  no  more  of  it — «t  least 
between  civilized  powers. 


It  would  ill  become  the  oi^an  of  the  Oxford  University 
Branch  of  the  Christian  Social  Union  to  ignore  the  question 
recently  put  to  the  Government  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the 
President  of  the  Christian  Social  Union  about  the  Univeriuties 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  We  have  heard  it  said  that  he  was 
misinformed,  and  was  under  the  impression  that  Oxford  had  not 
moved  since  he  was  a  college  tutor.  We  saw  no  evidence  of  this 
in  his  speech.  He  thought  a  great  many  people  in  Oxford  very 
idle ;  so  they  are — and  to  reply  that  a  great  many  work  very 
hard  is  IgnoraUo  ElencM.  He  thought  Oxford  life  very  ex- 
p^imve;  so  it  is — however  cheaply  some  hard-working  men 
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contrive  to  live.  We  hope  his  action  may  give  a  new  impnlM 
to  the  reformers  inside  Oxford,  who  believe  in  her  ideals  and 
tnditJona,  hut  want  to  widen  and  intensify  her  influence. 


Once  more  the  Workers'  Edneational  Assodation  has  held  its 
Annoal  Conference  in  the  Schools ;  and  this  year  a  oonsiderable 
number  of  working  men  were  brought  up  by  the  Assodatjon  to 
Attend  the  Sanuner  Meeting  of  the  University  Extension.  It 
was  an  interesting  oooaaicm.  When  they  arrived  they  were 
rather  sospidons  of  Oxford  and  Oxford  men,  and  expected  to 
find  a  siinilar  suspidos  an  the  other  side  They  went  down 
entirely  changed  in  that  respect,  with  a  new  belief  in  wh«t 
Oxford  has  to  offer,  and  a  new  demand  that  it  may  be  bnmght 
nearer  to  their  reach.  We  believe  that  they  will  not  eaolj 
foi^t,  and  we  are  sure  that  the  members  of  the  University  who 
helped  to  entertain  them  will  not  easily  foi^t,  the  time  of  their 
stay.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  great  good  was  done,  snd 
that  it  will  be  done  whenever  Labour  and  Learning  can  be 
brought  tt^ther  in  Christian  and  social  union. 


byGoogIc 


BACK  TO  THE  LAND. 

TN  looking  at  aoy  period  of  history,  whether  recent  or  in  the 
-*-  long  past,  it  is  desirable  to  try  to  detect  the  m^  feature 
which  haa  characterized  the  econotnic  life  of  the  <»me,  and  to 
consider  other  tnute  in  relation  to  this  dominating  influenee. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  piineipal  reason  for  the 
agricnltoral  depresaion,  and  consequent  rural  depopulation,  wluch 
is  at  present  attracting  bo  much  atteotion.  American  compe- 
tition, and  especially  American  competition  in  the  production 
of  cereals,  has  been  a  new  and  potent  fiutor,  and  has  left  a 
very  deep  mark  on  English  economic  life  daring  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  of  the  nineteenth  centniy. 

The  influence  of  American  agriculture  since  the  Civil  War 
came  to  an  end  and  the  fertile  soil  of  the  West  has  been  opened 
up  t^  railways  and  cargo  steamers,  has  bean  felt  in  every 
countty  of  Europe,  and  has  threatened  the  rural  system  in  each 
and  all.  European  agriculture,  as  carried  on  up  till  1860,  haa 
ceased  to  pay ;  the  price  in  every  market  is  affected  by  the 
American  supply,  and  the  local  producer  has  great  difficulty  in 
getting  a  remnnerative  price.  The  effect  in  different  countries 
has  been  different ;  in  France  and  Germany  corn-growing  has 
been  maintained  by  means  of  heavy  protective  duties  which 
secure  tiie  home  market  to  the  native  producer,  while  the 
development  of  native  industries  has  rendered  it  possible  for 
the  Austrian  farmer  to  make  his  purchases  at  home,  and  has 
relieved  him  from  the  necessity  of  dealing  in  foreign  markets. 
Of  course  this  policy  entails  disadvantages  which  are  felt  in 
different  ways  in  different  countriea  Dependence  on  merely 
national  sources  of  supply  naturally  tends  to  render  food  dearer 
than  would  otherwise  be  the  case,  and  gives  an  excuse  for  unrest 
on  the  part  o£   the  classes  who  contrilMite  the  subsidy  which 
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mainUina  tiie  ■grieoltaiml  interest  u  &  going  ocmcern.  In 
Sweden,  when  the  sune  policy  is  pnreaed,  the  migration  of 
agricultaral  labonren  to  the  States  is  rendering  it  more  and 
more  difficult  tar  yeoman  fiumers  to  cany  on  the  existing  ronl 
system,  in  spite  of  the  protective  tariff.  Tor  the  present,  the 
terms  on  which  com  can  be  raised  in  Eon^  have  been  enb- 
staotiaUy  changed,  and  Bngland  has  snfiEeredlike  other  coonfanes 
from  American  competition.  There  ia  no  reason  to  snppoae 
thai  the  failure  of  oar  agricnltoriHts  to  hold  their  own  is  doe  to 
anything  special  to  England,  either  in  the  system  of  tenure,  the 
methods  of  tillage,  the  axe  of  holdings,  or  anything  else.  Tlie 
agriculture  of  every  other  European  country  has  been  sabjeeted 
to  a  similar  strun,  and  it  has  been  necessary  in  each  in  turn  to 
look  for  some  remedy  that  shall  be  applicable  to  the  eircum- 
stanoes  of  the  casei  Rural  depopulation  most  come  into  opera- 
tion, so  long  aa  the  great  industty  of  the  country  districts  is 
onremnnerative,  and  fails  to  ofier  employment  to  labour  cm 
suitable  terms.  The  fundamental  question  in  r^ard  to  the 
problem  is  economic :  How  can  the  land  be  eo  managed  and 
employed  that  it  shall  be  made  to  pay  ?  Ko  reform  is  worth 
considering  unless  it  offers  a  prospect  of  better  and  more  re- 
munerative  production  than  can  be  obtained  at  present  To 
set  tiie  qoesUoo  in  the  right  terms  is  the  first  st^  towards 
finding  an  answer. 

Many  important  sarvioee  were  rendered  to  English  agriealtme 
by  the  laborious  investigations  of  Arthur  Young,  but  he  has 
also  been  the  cause  of  an  immense  amount  of  mischief  by  the 
simple  process  of  striking  out  a  happy  phrase,  which  has  cao^t 
the  ear  of  the  British  public,  and  seems  to  save  them  firam  the 
necessity  of  inquiry  or  thought  "  The  magic  of  property,"  it 
is  said,  "  turns  the  sand  into  gold."  English  agriculture  is  in 
a  parlous  state ;  but  there  is  a  widespread  impreswxi  Otat  if 
we  could  only  secure  a  cultivating  proprietary,  it  would  be 
restored  by  magia  Aa  I  have  heard  it  said  lately,  "  It  is  no  use 
arguing  about  the  matter,  the  only  question  is,  do  yoa  bdieve 
in  the  magio  of  property  ? "  Quite  frankly,  I  do  not  believe  in 
magic  of  any  sort,  and  least  of  all,  in  the  magical  effect  of  any 
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one  system  of  land  tenura  The  former  in  0x6  TTnitod  States  is 
a  proprietor ;  he  is  not  affected  prej  udieiallj  bj  game  preserving, 
or  by  the  conditions  of  a  lease ;  he  has  perfect  freedom  to  do  his 
best,  and  to  make  the  most  of  his  had.  And  how  does  the 
magic  of  property  operate  there }  It  fails  to  enable  a  man  to 
continue  to  cultivate  lands  where  he  has  made  his  home,  and  to 
which  tiie  ties  of  sentiment  attach  him.  There  are  hundreds  of 
derelict  forms  in  Maine,  New  Hompshit«,  and  the  Eastern  States. 
The  magic  of  property  does  not  enable  ihe  proprietor,  who  has 
no  capitol  to  speak  of,  to  tide  over  a  bad  season ;  and  hundreds 
of  ranchers  in  California  are  heavily  in  debt  to  the  local  banks, 
and  are  practically  astricted  to  the  land  on  which  they  work 
hard  and  fare  poorly.  The  sense  of  property  is  a  stimulus 
to  a  oertoin  extent,  both  to  the  investment  of  capital,  and  to 
assiduity  in  labour;  but  it  only  invigorates  known  forces  in 
a  small  degree  and  within  narrow  limits ;  it  is  in  no  sense 
mt^o. 

The  phrase,  directing  attention  as  it  does  to  the  creatirai  oi 
o  peasant  proprietary  as  the  one  and  sufficient  remedy  for  all 
tiie  ills  of  rural  England,  is  singularly  misleading.  It  begs 
all  the  important  questions.  There  were  many  peasant  farmers 
at  the  close  of  the  eighte^th  centnry :  but  their  life  was  a 
hard  one ;  they  did  not  fare  better  than  rural  labourers 
&red  then>  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  desirable 
deliberately  to  re-introdnce  a  class  who  are  content  to  subsist 
on  a  low  standard  of  comfort.  The  small  fanners  were 
unable  to  hold  their  own  in  competition  with  capitalists  a 
hundred  years  ago,*  and  we  ought  not  to  assume  hastily  that 
they  could  do  so  now.  The  failnre  of  ordinary  tillage  to  be 
remunerative  in  England  means,  on  the  face  of  it,  that  something 
new  roust  be  attempted  and  adopted — new  crops,  new  methods 
of  tallage,  new  methods  of  marketing.  Bat  the  great  character- 
istic of  the  cultivating  proprietor  is  his  suspicion  of  anything 
new,  untU  it  approves  itself  in  his  own  experience ;  he  cannot 

*  Oo  the  eecnomlc  cuuet  of  the  dinqtpetruice  ot  small  fvmera  in  BogUnd, 
compwe  H.  Imr,  Dtt  Eioathwuj  mui  BSckgang  da  tandiiirUelu^ic/itn  OroMt 
Mfwki  in  AijTJimd,  1-92. 
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set  liinuolf  to  be  a  pioneer ;  he  has  neither  the  knowledge  nor 
tiie  nerve.  His  forte  lies  in  doing  with  eztraordinuy  patienoe 
and  asaidiiity  that  which  his  father  did  before  him,  or  at  meet 
that  which  he  has  seen  his  neighbour  do  saccessfully.  The  great 
age  of  agriealtural  improvement,  when  new  methods  were  intro- 
duced, both  as  to  tillage  and  cattle-reaiing,  was  a  time  when 
capital  was  attracted  to  the  soil,  and  spirited  proprietors  aanfc 
large  sums  in  improving  their  property;  if  any  great  changes 
are  required,  either  in  the  crops  or  the  methods  of  the  English 
agriculturist,  there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  they  will  be 
saccessfully  initiated  by  a  cnltivating  peasantry. 

We  may  well  pause  before  attempting' to  reverse  the  agri- 
eultnral  revolution  of  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  ceatuiy ;  but 
we  may  find  more  encouragement  when  we  turn  our  attenti(Hi 
to  contemporary  experience  in  other  Eoropean  landa  lliwe 
are  several  areas  in  Europe  where  no  serious  efiects  are  ai 
present  noticeable  from  American  competition,  becaase  they 
have  been  able  to  evade  it,  and  have  found  a  market  which  is 
not  supplied  with  American  products.  This  is  the  ease  with 
the  cultivators  of  the  vine  :  none  of  the  newer  countries,  either 
in  California,  Australia,  or  the  Cape,  are  able  to  undersell  the 
districts  where  the  cultivation  of  vineyards  and  the  mannfactare 
of  wine  has  been  carried  on  for  centuries.  Again,  the  peasanby 
round  Cannes  and  Nice,  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  growing 
fresh  flowers,  have  nothing  to  fear  from  American  competititm,  u 
the  difficulties  of  picking,  packing,  and  transport,  are  so  great 
as  to  seem  insuperable.  So,  too,  the  farmers  of  Draunark  have 
developed  dairy  farming  and  poultiy  &rming  to  a  remarkable 
extent,  and  there  seems  to  be  littie  doubt  that  they  can  hM 
their  own  without  protection  of  any  kind;  the  conntry  throo^^- 
ont  seems  to  have  a  spedal  advantage  for  a  form  of  raral 
industry  which  American  cmnpetition  does  not  seriously  threaten. 
There  is  doubUess  considerable  scope  in  some  parts  of  England 
for  developing  fruit  and  flower  gardening,  and  dairy  and  poultry 
farming;  the  chief  difficulty  lies  in  tiie  successful  maik:etii^ 
of  goods.  The  system  which  applies  in  one  place  cannot  be 
transplanted  ready-made  to  another.    The  small  holder  is  at  a 
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diBadvantage  in  marketing  his  goods  aa  oompared  with  the  man 
who  deals  in  luge  qnaotitiea ;  the  great  production  of  fresh 
vegetables  for  the  London  market  in  the  fens  has  been  organized 
on  large  &rms  with  suitable  impiementa.  The  possibility  of 
re-introdnoing  small  holdings  that  can  be  made  remunerative 
depends  partly  on  the  character  of  the  soil  and  the  exposure, 
but  much  more  on  the  opportunities  for  marketong  the  produce 
and  getting  a  good  price.  When  everything  is  taken  into 
account,  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  room  for  an  indefinite 
extension  of  either  fruit  ctr  dairy  farming  in  small  holdings  by 
labourers  who  are  working  for  a  market,  and  depend  for  their 
livelihood  on  the  price  of  their  produce. 

There  is  far  more  scope  for  the  introduction  of  very  small 
holdings  or  allotments,  which  the  cultivators  could  work  for 
subsistence,  and  not  for  a  market.  This  system  was  in  vogne 
even  for  large  estates  all  through  the  Uiddle  Ages;  it  was 
only,  BO  fiu"  as  we  see,  in  the  Elizabethan  era  tiiat  farming 
came  to  be  directed  towards  the  nuirket,  and  organized  as  a 
trade,  since  the  cultivator  aimed  not  at  getting  food,  but  at 
producing  something  he  could  selL  The  allotments  or  small 
holdings,  which  are  intotded  to  enable  men  to  eke  out  their  own 
Bubsiatence,  and  not  to  make  money,  escape  all  the  difficulties 
about  marketing ;  the  products  are  not  brought  to  the  market, 
bat  used.  If  these  holdings  are  an  adjunct,  not  the  eole  support 
of  a  family,  they  do  not  give  rise  to  the  dif&colty  which  the 
poor  man  has  in  tiding  over  a  bad  season;  he  is  deprived  of 
comfort,  perhaps,  but  not  left  utterly  penniless.  Allotments 
can  be  employed  by  rural  labourers  to  raise  food  stu£b  for  their 
families,  and  feeding  stufib  for  poultry  and  pigs ;  so  Icmg  as  the 
produce  ef  the  land  ia  utilized  on  the  spot,  there  is  a  most  usefdl 
addition  to  wages,  an  immense  increase  of  comfort,^  and  the 
incalculable  gain  of  a  new  and  wholesome  interest  in  life.  There 
is  comparatively  little  difSculty  in  making  provision  of  this 
kind  for  rural  laboorers ;  and  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  many 

*  Compare  thfl  eridence  la  the  B^tort  cm  tht  Labouritiff  Poor  (JUctmenU) 
1843  T..  ftlio  the  eridenoe  In  the  Pint  Rgtort  of  the  Poor  Zaw  Commiitioiurt, 
1838,zx*ii. 
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towns  the  &eilitieB  of  npid  transit  whidb  deetiie  eus  aflfixd 
may  render  it  poaaible  to  set  apart  altotment  garden^  witldn 
comparatively  easy  access,  for  large  nnmbers  of  the  artisan  popa- 
latioQ.  They  would  thna  be  restored  to  the  condition  of  a  more 
stable  life,  since  each  such  hoosehold  would  have  two  soorcea  of 
supply — the  wages  earned  by  working,  and  the  produce  which 
would  help  to  improve  the  standard  of  sabeistence.  The  botHis 
of  an  added  family  occupation,  and  of  the  interest  which 
is  taken  in  sneceaafnl  cultivation,  would  all  tend  to  make 
life  better  worth  living,  and  would  certainly  render  it  lees 
precarions. 

The  development  of  subaiatence  farming  ia,  then,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  capable  of  indefinite  eztenraon,  and  is  likely  to  provide 
a  means  of  utiludng  the  scnl,  which  will  give  us  a  better  p(^- 
lation,  both  in  town  and  country,  than  is  ever  possible  vaAvt 
the  nineteenth-century  scheme  of  capitalist  employment  with  » 
proletariate  both  in  town  and  country.  It  was  deliberately 
rejected  by  nineteenth-oentury  eoonomists  like  Hill,  who  orgned 
that  it  most  tend  to  lower  wages,  and  to  over-popuiation ;  ^ 
while  those  who  r^arded  Free  Trade  as  a  panacea,  were  im- 
patient  of  any  doubtful  remedies  for  rural  distress.*  But  the 
doctrine  of  the  Wages  Fund  has  ceased  to  hold  the  field ;  the 
bugbear  of  over-population  has  ceased  to  alarm  the  public ;  and 
the  efficacy  of  Free  Trade,  as  a  cure  for  all  sodial  and  economiat 
evils,  is  no  longer  undisputed.  Undoubtedly  the  tenancy  of  4 
holding,  and  the  improvement  of  it,  tend  to  decrease  the  fluidity 
of  movement,  and  to  check  the  r«-adjustment  of  the  supply  and 
demand  of  labour;  but  it  is  not  wholly  useless  if  it  helps  to  give 
stability  to  the  home,  and  to  limit  the  fluctuations  of  the  labour 
market  in  any  district. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  directions  in  which  the  comae  of 
progiesa  may  lie  in  borrowing  from  the  wisdom  of  the  past  We 
may,  I  believe,  gain,  from  the  experience  of  the  long  ages  of 
subsistence  fanning,  some  knowledge  as  to  the  best  way  to 
utilise  the  reeouicee  of  a  community  that  is,  and  is  likdy  to 
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contmne  to  be,  miunly  indnatriaL  The  past  cannot  give  as  a 
model  to  copy,  or  an  example  whicli  ve  can  try  to  re-introduce ; 
but  it  can  give  us  soggestiona  as  to  the  wisest  method  of  dealing 
with  the  new  difficulties  we  have  to  face. 

W.  GmrsmoBAM. 
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S0CIALI3H  IN  ITALT. 

rpHE  evolati<ni  of  the  SoeialiBt  ideal  fortunately  and  natoraU; 
-'-  takes  different  formB  in  difEerent  countries.  In  a  oountr; 
like  England  it  feela  the  reaction  against  indoBtrially  developed 
indiTidoalism,  and  the  marked  feature  of  Sodaliam  in  this 
eoontry  is  tberefbie  an  inslBteQCe  on  the  State  as  the  great 
enemy  of  auch  indiTido^iam. 

But  in  Italy  c(mdition8  an  veiy  different.  Italy  has  in  some 
measure  escaped  the  evils  of  the  industrial  revolution.  "Rw 
ground  was  in  fairer  condition  for  the  sowing  of  the  seeds  of 
Socialism,  and  for  the  recondliation  of  so-called  Individualisn 
and  CoUectivism.  I  do  not  mean  for  a  moment  that  there 
existed  in  the  ooontiy  any  Ck>Ilectivist  organization,  but  amply 
that  the  spirit  of  the  people  was  more  equally  balanced  between 
CoUectivism  and  Individualism  than  was  the  case  in  England  in 
the  early  days  of  Socialist  preaching. 

The  first  sower  in  this  fine  soil  was  Bakunin.  He  swept 
through  the  country  like  a  prophet  of  old,  and  -mih  the  fire  and 
futh  of  the  noblest  He  denounced  with  prophetic  rage  the 
State  of  the  warriors  and  the  Qod  of  the  priests.  Had  he  lived 
in  another  age  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  driven  the  mon^- 
changers  out  of  the  temples  and  called  himself  the  Son  of  man. 
But  he  was  not  poetically,  mystically,  or  symboUoally  minded; 
so  he  preached  the  Qospel  of  Christ  in  materialistic  terms,  aod 
bis  gtoiy  is  that,  in  spite  of  his  lack  of  these  three  valaable 
means  of  touching  men's  hearts,  in  spite  of  his  limitation  to  the 
materialistic  interpretation  of  the  divinity  of  every  individual 
son  and  daughter  o£  man,  yet  be  must  nndonbtedly  be  recognised 
as  one  of  the  great  prophets  of  the  world-movement  of  to-day. 
But  he  waa  a  t^ker,  not  a  writer ;  so  that  in  reading  bis  oaie 
book,  or  rather  collection  of  paragraphs,  we  get  a  veiy  &int 
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idea  of  the  man.  A  better  way  is  to  judge  him  by  his  work — 
by  hia  effect  on  those  who  heard  him,  and  on  the  coantries  la 
which  bis  influemM  was  most  felt. 

Italy,  as  mnch  as  any  conntry,  has  been  affected  by  his 
teaching.  It  is  largely  dae  to  him  that  there  has  never  been  in 
Italy  that  misunderstuiding  of  Anarchiam  that  is  eo  prominent 
in  England.  And  it  was  well  for  the  coontry  that  it  was  so ; 
for  with  the  importation  of  Qerman  influence,  and  particolarly 
that  of  Marx,  the  Italian  mind  seized  on  the  Collectivist,  or 
State,  aide  of  those  doctrines,  and  by  a  hereditary  dc^pmatism, 
dae  to  centuries  of  Soman  teaching,  confined  the  purposea  of 
tiie  Italian  Socialist  party  within  the  narrowest  possible 
channels.  It  was  the  formation  .of  this  party  that  focnased 
men's  minds  on  political  action,  and  so  mnoh  was  this  the  case 
that  for  a  time  other  needs  of  organization  were  entirely 
neglected  by  the  more  energetic  leaders  of  the  movonent. 

Among  these  leaders,  Enrico  Ferri  towers  head  and  ahonlders 
above  all  others  in  the  popular  estimation.  He  ia  a  fine  orator, 
a  man  of  leonine  temperament,  and  of  distinguished  appear- 
ance; in  ahort,  just  the  man  to  touch  the  popular  imagination. 
Ent  with  this  he  combines  an  acutely  sdentific  mind.  Lom- 
broBo,  the  atar  of  Italian  scientists  in  those  times,  has  aince 
called  him  his  dearest  and  ablest  popiL  He  made  a  fine  repu- 
tation as  a  criminal  lawyer,  and  his  brilliant  pleadings  contain 
at  onoe  the  first  principles  of  criminology  and  of  sociology.  To 
him,  if  to  any  single  man,  must  be  attributed  the  success  of  the 
Socialist  party  in  having  thirty  Socialist  deputies  in  the  Italian 
Parliament  long  before  the  formation  of  the  Labour  party  in 
England.  But  like  many  party-makeiB,  it  has  been  his  fate  to 
see  the  party  needs  and  party  programmes  become  his  personal 
limitation,  if  not  his  political  prison.  He  has  developed  into  an 
essentially  party  man ;  the  best  of  his  energy  now  goes  to  keep- 
ing the  party  together :  Unity  of  the  Party  has  for  two  yeaiB  or 
so  been  his  cry,  repladog  that  on  which  the  party  was  founded 
— Unity  of  ike  People. 

The  history  of  the  party  is  one  of  deep  interest  for  students 
of  sodal  pn^resB,     It  had  scarcely  been  formed  when  the 
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definite  tendeDciee  of  Left,  Centre,  and  Right  showed  themselrei. 
For  a  time  these  divisiona  were  reduced  to  two  by  the  seceesun 
of  &  l^nmi  nomber  of  Anarchists.  They  naturally  fell  oat  as 
the  party  became  more  and  more  a  purely  political  machine. 
Bat  the  State  and  anti-State  tendeneiea  again  defined  them- 
MlveB,  and  two  atrong  sections  were  christened  respeotivefy 
Reformist  and  Revolationist.  With  a  weak  Centre  unable  to 
recxmeile  these  extremes,  the  party  was  threatened  with  disaster; 
and  it  was  at  this  period  that  Fern,  hitherto  the  leader  of  the 
Left^  moved  Rightwards,  and  formed  a  controlling  Centre  again, — 
Tnrati,  a  very  moch  cooled-down  Bevolationist,  remaining  the 
leader  of  the  Bights  or  the  purely  legislative  Reformists. 

While  this  rearrangement  was  in  process,  there  happened  one 
of  those  events  which  upset  the  calcnlations  alike  of  kings  and 
labour  leaders.  There  had  been  serious  peasant  strikes  in  the 
South,  and  the  Qovemment,  in  its  usual  careless  manner,  had 
thought  to  suppress  them  by  means  of  the  army.  Under  provo- 
cation of  the  sight  of  unifonns  and  guns,  the  exasperated 
peasants  began  to  attack  every  sign  and  symbol  of  Government. 
The  result  was  a  series  of  little  massacres  in  various  parts  of  the 
conntiy,  and  a  growing  feeling  of  unrest  among  the  whole  people. 
The  shooting  of  two  men  by  the  soldiers  near  Qenoa  finally 
called  oat  the  ezpressioD  of  that  unrest.  To  the  joy  of  scMoe 
and  the  surprise  of  many,  this  did  not  take  the  form  of  dis- 
orderly demonstrations,  but  of  a  general  strike,  which  spread  in 
an  almost  spontaneous  manner  from  city  to  city,  from  town  to 
town,  and  from  village  to  village.  Let  us  bear  in  mind  the 
Italian  temperament,  ;and  we  shall  realize  how  the  abeenee  of 
violence  added  to  the  impressiveneas  of  this  maaifestation  of 
labour  solidarity.  And  beside  its  inunediate  object  of  cheddng 
bloodshed,  this  national  strike  turned  men's  attention  to  the 
possibilities  of  direct  action.  The  Socialist  party  could  not  take 
any  credit  for  this  great  manifestation;  their  leaders  had  set 
themselves  openly  against  it  from  the  beginning.  But  they 
were  stirred  to  action  by  it,  and  made  an  effort  to  discuss  llio 
matter  in  the  Chamber.  This,  however,  they  could  not  effect- 
ually do,  and  so  took  the  extreme  step  of  resigning  en  mam. 
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Bat  this  only  led  them  into  greater  difficulties,  for  in  so  doing 
they  lost  two  seats. 

Another  event  of  importance  to  the  movement  qnickly  soe- 
eeeded  the  national  strike.  The  railways  of  Italy  are  the 
property  of  the  State,  but  had  been  for  many  years  rented  by 
private  companiea  When  the  time  for  renewing  the  leases 
came,  the  Qovemmest  decided  to  undertake  the  adminiHtratJon 
of  the  railways,  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  and  the  railway- 
men  took  this  opportunity  of  voicing  their  grievances.  Then 
came  a  significant  moment.  On  the  question  of  State  nutways 
the  Socialist  workers  of  the  country  fonnd  themselves  divided. 
A  bill  was  brought  before  the  House  in  which  the  State  oi;ga- 
nization  and  the  status  of  employees  was  outlined.  To  the 
surprise  and  sorrow  of  many  "  State  "  Socialists  this  was  received 
by  the  rulwaymen  with  a  general  nulway  strike,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  indifference  and  (in  some  cases)  the  opposition  of  Labour 
leaders,  the  country  was  so  thoroughly  upset  by  this  action  that 
the  Government  had  no  choice  but  to  withdraw  the  bill,  and 
form  a  new  ministry. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
first  and  second  railway  bills.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  the 
second  was  a  noticeable  improvement  on  the  first,  so  &r  as 
the  men  were  concerned.  Unfortunately  the  Socialist  deputies, 
disheartened  by  their  parliamentary  losses  subsequent  to  the 
general  strike,  did  not  take  any  vigorous  action  on  the  railway 
questioa.  This  may  have  been  good  party  tactics,  bat  it  was 
bod  policy  irom  the  popular  point  of  view.  The  proletariate,  in 
its  wisdom,  is  little  concerned  about  the  &te  of  a  party  when 
vital  questions  are  in  the  air.  The  impression  left  on  the  rail- 
■waymen  was  that  they  had  been  sacrificed  for  reasons  of  party 
ei^>ediency. 

And  this  impression  was  not  limited  to  the  railwaymen. 
These  two  great  strikes  had  again  brought  into  notice  the 
Anarchist  theory  of  direct  action — that  is,  action  by  the  workers 
themselves  in  their  daUy  life,  not  trusting  their  fate  to  political 
representatives,  bat  by  continuous  education  and  agitation  work- 
ing to  bring  about  an  economic  crisis,  an  economic  revolution. 
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The  feeling  against  political  a/etitm  was  so  strong,  even  in  Uie 
Socialist  party,  that  nothing  bnt  a  coition  between  the  Gentie 
and  Right  at  the  last  Congress  oould  save  it  from  disraption. 
As  it  was,  there  mee  more  took  place  a  considerable  secession  at 
the  Left.  There  was  a  carions  misimderHtanding  on  the  &nal 
vote  of  the  Congress.  The  Left  had  put  forward  a  reeolntion 
which  was  (no  donbt  in  some  port  purposely)  misinterpreted  as 
raqniriog  a  "  working-class "  qnalification  for  members  of  the 
party.  Of  course  the  qnalification  intended  was  tiiai  of  all  who 
work  with  hand  or  brain.  Anyhow,  it  seriously  inflnenoed  the 
vote^  and  misled  the  ooontiy  as  to  the  strengtii  of  the  Bevo- 
lutioniste,  who  at  that  time  were  already  beginning  to  be  known 
as  Syndioalistfl. 

Meanwhile  the  influence  of  Bokunin,  Kropotkin,  Bedos,  Ualo- 
testa,  and  other  Anarchists,  was  percolating  the  mass  of  those 
who  were  not  attracted  by  the  political  side  of  Sooalism,  while 
at  the  same  time  Anarchist  ideas  were  re-emerging  from  the 
lop-uded  individualism,  which  was  due  to  the  superfidal 
ioflnenee  of  Stimer  and  of  Nietmche.  The  Aoarchiat-Soeiolist 
League  and  the  innumerable  Anarchist-Communist,  or  simply 
Anarchist,  gronps  had  been  little  affected  by  these  writers  nntil 
the  seventies  and  eighties.  It  was  never  a  direct  influeiiee 
like  that  of  Kropotkin,  for  instance,  whose  writdngs  are 
almost  constantly  appearing  in  little  hal^enny  papers.  It  was 
handed  on  by  that  group  of  superficial  "  intellectuals"  who,  in 
every  country,  devour  with  eagerness  the  sensational  philoso- 
phies of  the  day.  In  Italy  we  must  at  least  credit  these 
"  intellectuals  "  with  being  in  touch  with  the  people.  But  with 
the  beginning  of  the  present  strike  period,  the  Anarchist- 
Sooalists  (or  Anarchists — the  merely  individualist  Anarchist  13 
so  much  a  thing  of  the  past  that  the  terms  are  interchangeable} 
realized  that  the  time  was  ripening  for  concerted  action.  Thanks 
to  them,  and  to  the  happier  temperament  of  the  country,  the 
Italian  Trades  Unions  had  not  grown  to  the  unwieldy  machines 
which  is  their  distinguishing  feature  at  present  in  England. 
Indeed,  statistics  would  show  that  the  movement  in  Italy  is 
a  very  weak  one.      Nevertheless,  for  direct  action  the  less 
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cryBtallized,and  particularly  the  truly  democratic  r^ooal  OTgani- 
zatioa  o£  Italy,  would  seem  to  be  by  far  the  most  effective. 

So  when  the  Socialist  Left  proclaimed  the  Workers'  Syndi- 
fsates  their  one  hope  of  revolution,  they  were  joined  by  many 
who  had  hitherto  remained  outside  a  party  given  over  to  the 
works  of  diabolical  politics.  The  result  was  a  Syndicalist  Cod- 
greas  (June— July,  1907),  to  which  delegates  were  sent  repre- 
senting close  on  100,000  members  of  the  new  Syndicalist  groups, 
of  Trades  Unions,  and  of  certain  Socialist  party  branches.  An 
almost  unanimous  vote  was  carried  for  complete  secession  from 
the  party,  for  direct  action,  for  an  anti-State  C(mception  of 
politics,  and  of  course  for  anti-militarism  and  anti-clericalism. 
(With  regard  to  the  latter  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Syndicalists  were  not  such  rabid  anti-clericals  as  the  Socialist 
party  daring  the  clerical  excitement  in  France.) 

One  most  wise  move  was  at  once  taken  by  the  Syndicalists. 
They  turned  their  attention  to  the  hitherto  neglected  peasants, 
the  class  often  called  nn^pioletarian  because  their  system  of 
remuneration  is  not  by  moaey<wages.  There  had  been  very 
few  peasant  strikes  of  importance  for  many  years;  but  now 
began  a  series  of  surprising,  almost  revolutionary  movements. 
It  must  not  be  thought  that  these  were  worked  up  by  the  Syn- 
dicalists ;  their  wisdom  was  simply  in  recognizing  the  importance 
of  that  moment  in  the  development  of  the  economic  power  of 
the  peasant.  A  strike  affecting  half  a  province  and  over  10,000 
peasants  of  the  Fetrarese  was  brought  to  a  satisfoctoiy  con- 
dnsion  after  more  than  two  months.  Their  organization  was 
crude  and  new,  yet  they  successfully  withstood  every  attempt 
to  introduce  blacklegs,  while  at  the  same  time  avoiding  conflict 
with  the  troops — infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery — who  were 
spread  thickly  over  the  disbict.  But  of  even  greater  sociological 
importance  were  the  many  forms  of  cooperation  that  spnmg  up 
spontaneously  among  the  strikers — ^barbers,  cobblers,  and  tailors, 
for  instance,  gave  their  services  free ;  and  families  in  the  towns 
volnnteered,  through  the  regional  democratic  coganization 
(Camera  <fel  Lavoro),  to  receive  and  care  for  the  children  of  the 
sbikers  and  the  in&rm  old.    To  what  extent  this  last  form  of 
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acJidarity  was  realized  can  be  imagined  from  the  fact  that  aft» 
a  few  weeka  special  notices  bad  to  be  isaoed  declaring  that  then 
were  no  more  cbildren  or  old  people  in  the  district  Umy 
pages  oonld  be  filled  with  such  examples  taken  from  pesGant 
strikes  in  other  districts  in  progress  at  the  time  of  writmg.  It 
ia  a  Dew  iTtsorgvmento. 

The  constant  fluxion  of  ideas  is  the  hope  and  pnxniae  of 
Socialism  in  Italy,  As  it  increases  and  becomes  more  and  more 
complex,  the  old  doctrinal  barriers  are  broken  down,  fdthon^ 
the  doctrinal  extremes  are  still  well  defined.  It  is  all  an  effort 
to  discover  what  form  of  social  service  is  best  snited  to  differrat 
individuals.  The  Socialist  party  will  be  stimulated  to  greater 
political  efficiency  by  the  sight  of  renewed  activities  of "  direct 
action"  Sodaliste,  their  trades  nnions,  co-operative  sodetiee, 
parties  and  groups  innumerable,  and  will  see  more  plainly  emrj 
day  that  no  differences  of  opinion  can  be  great  enough  to  exelnde 
any  form  of  prepress  from  the  Labour  movement. 

Kabl  Waltq. 
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THE  CONTROL  OF  SWEATING. 

i  LTHOUGH  it  is  difficalt  to  find  a  definition  of  "sweating,"  the 
■^  word  seems  in  practice  to  convey  a  fairly  definite  meaning. 
We  mean  by  "  sweating  "  those  conditions  of  employment  which 
exist  when  the  worker  occupies  a  weak  position  in  bargaining 
with  the  employer,  and  the  employer  takes  fall  advantage  of 
that  position  to  force  the  worker  to  accept  rates  of  pay  so  low 
that  very  long  hours  of  work  are  required  to  make  up  a  bare 
Babsistence  wage.  In  the  case  of  home  workers,  sweating  is 
aggravated  by  the  fact  that  they  have  to  provide  a  work-room, 
to  dean,  warm,  light,  and  ventilate  it — responsibilities  which  in 
ordinary  factory  and  workshop  industries  fall  on  the  employer. 

Sweated  conditions  of  employment  may  exist  with  or  without 
a  middleman;  the  old  idea  that  a  middleman  was  always  a 
sweater  or  a  sweater  always  a  middleman  has  nothing  in  it. 
Nor  is  sweated  employment  the  result  of  singular  or  inhuman 
hardness  or  cruelty  on  the  part  of  the  employer.  Of  course  he 
may  be  hard  and  callous,  and  often  is ;  bnt  in  many  cases,  it  has 
been  proved,  he  is  little  better  off  than  the  workers  he  employs, 
and,  like  them,  is  merely  the  passive  result  of  social  forces  which 
be  did  not  moke  and  does  not  understand,  but  to  which  he  has 
to  adapt  himself  as  well  as  he  con.  The  real  explanation  of 
sweating  seems  to  consist  in  the  existence  of  a  class  of  unor- 
ganized, unossociated  workers  on  theone  aide,  and  on  the  other 
of  a  capitalist,  or  capitalist  class,  working  simply  for  its  own 
hand.  The  capitalist  need  not  be  immoral ;  it  is  quite  enough 
for  him  to  be  non-moraL 

Since  sweating  comes  from  unregulated  competition  among 
munganized  workers,  it  is  particularly  rampant  when  a  weak 
class  of  labonr  is  thrown  upon  the  market  For  instance,  in 
the    sixteenth   century  the  price  of  wool  went  up:  English 
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luidowQen  tnrned  their  arable  land  into  putnre,  and  expro- 
priated the  teoantfl.  Nambera  of  Uiese  people  adopted  weaving 
and  spinning  aa  an  industry,  and  being  an  unoiganixed  dan 
UDOsed  to  combination,  and  in  a  weak  position,  they  were 
grievonsly  sweated  and  underpaid — so  mnch  so  that  Elizabeth's 
ministers  Berioasly  considered  a  scheme  of  statutoiy  minimom 
wages.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  hand-loom  weavers  enjoyed 
a  period  of  great  prosperity,  simply  because  they  temporarily 
oeeapied  s  strong  position.  Machinery  for  spinning  had  been 
inttodaoed,  which  increased  the  demand  for  the  weavers'  skill, 
and  the  weavers,  it  is  said,  used  to  earn  several  pounds  a  week. 
Then  came  the  introdaotion  of  machinery  for  weaving ;  the  best 
and  strongest  weavers  in  many  cases  left  their  work,  and  went 
away  to  factory  work ;  hand-loom  weaving  became  tho  resonree 
of  weaker  and  less  skilled  persona,  and  women  and  children 
were  pressed  in  to  supplement  the  &mily  earnings.  At  the 
present  day  home  industries — like  chain  making,  or  the  more 
debased  and  monotonous  occupations  like  match-box  maVing — are 
the  opportunity  of  the  capitalist  for  the  employment  of  weak 
and  unorganized  labour.  The  wives  of  dock  labourers,  unskilled 
and  less  skilled  labourers,  children,  girls,  and  widows,  afford  a 
supply  of  labour  which,  in  Professor  Ashley's  phrase,  is  **  eheaft 
and  docile."  These  workers  have  no  agreement  or  nnderstanding 
among  themselves  aa  to  what  is  a  fur  or  living  wage.  The 
same  holds  true  whether  they  work  in  factories  or  at  home, 
though  the  home  worker  con  in  one  or  two  ways  be  exploited 
more  completely  than  the  factory  worker.  The  hours  of  wok 
are  not  regulated  in  homes,  and  (he  low  rates  of  pay  can  be  eked 
out  by  working  very  long  honra ;  or  the  children  con  be  made 
to  help  before  or  after  school  hours,  or  on  old  grandfather  or 
grandmother  con  be  pressed  into  the  service.  In  these  and  other 
ways  one  poor  home  worker  will  try  to  underbid  another, 
thus  continually  lowering  the  general  rates  of  payment.  Then 
is  no  poBsilality  of  organizing  this  doss  of  "  cheap  and  dodk 
labour  "  as  things  are  now,  because  tiie  reserve  army  of  hoogiy 
women  and  children  ready  to  work  is  so  great.  Capital  is 
organized ;  labour  is  not :  and  the  need  of  the  worker  to  sell  fail 
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labour  is  mote  urgent  than  the  need  of  the  employer  to  engttge 
any  one  particular  workman.  The  baifjun  stmck  is  the  leaolt 
of  the  strength  of  competing  forces,  and  has  Teiy  little  to  do 
with  justice  or  efficiency. 

Now  in  Victoria  and  New  Zealand  our  fellow  ciUzena  of  the 
Empire,  profiting  by  our  experience,  have  passed  beyond  us  in 
the  evolution  of  industrial  controL  We,  indeed,  recognized  a 
century  or  more  ago  that  child  laboor  could  not  be  left  to  the 
free  play  of  economic  forces ;  but  although  we  have  laid  it  down 
that  children  must  not  work  at  night,  or  under  evil  conditions, 
because  it  is  bad  for  the  race,  we  still  do  not  face  the  fact  that  it  is 
equally  bad  for  the  race  that  work  should  be  done  at  starvation 
wages.  Our  colonies  are  more  logical  They  have  boldly  regu- 
lated wages,  and  instituted  methods  for  the  control  of  sweating, 
and,  as  it  would  appear,  on  the  whole  very  suoceesf  nlly.  For 
the  success  of  the  ^stem  is  best  gauged  by  its  rapid  extension ; 
the  regulation  of  wages  has  been  extended  from  one  industry 
to  another,  and  the  example  of  New  Zealand  and  Victoria  has 
been  imitated  in  most  of  the  other  states  of  the  Commonwealth. 
No  serious  attempt  has  been  made  to  get  rid  of  regulation  and 
to  revert  to  the  old  state  of  affiuis. 

Quite  recently  a  conmiissioner,  Mr.  Avea,  baa  been  sent  by  the 
Home  Office  to  study  the  working  of  the  Factory  Acts  in  Austra- 
lasia, and  a  select  Parliamentary  Committee  has  been  appointed 
to  consider  the  various  proposals.  The  whole  question  is  there- 
fore coming  within  the  range  of  practical  politics,  and  in  no 
long  time  we  may  all  be  discussing  the  merits  of  the  dil&rent 
methods  that  have  been  adopted. 

Wages  regulation  is  of  two  kinds,  viz.  the  method  of  Victoria, 
and  the  method  of  New  Zealand.  The  method  of  New  Zealand 
consists  in  a  system  of  compulsory  arbitration,  introdnoed  by 
Hr.  Pember  Beeves,  Minister  for  Labour,  in  1874,  and  was  very 
lucidly  described  by  Mm  at  the  Anti-Sweating  Conference  last 
October.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  system  was  the  prevention  of 
strikes  and  lock-outs ;  the  second  was  to  build  up  and  strengthen 
the  trade  unions;  the  third  was  to  secure  better  and  more  humane 
conditions  itxc  the  workers.     Mi.  Beeves  went  on  to  say : — 
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"The  maohliH  U  threefold.  We  work  firet  bjr  iiuliutxud  Agree- 
ment between  muter  end  men ;  ■econdlj',  by  ooncUietion  boerds  for 
the  eirengement  of  disputes ;  andf  finallj,  by  the  IndoBtriel  Arbitretuw 
Court  to  nttle  dispute!  enthoritetivelj.  We  enoouraLge  urangemenb 
between  employers  and  the  workpeople,  urangementa  which  may  he 
registered  and  so  acquire  legal  force.  ...  If  you  have  a  compulsory 
maohine  in  the  background  to  which  either  party  may  appea).  they  will 
soon  disoorer  potent  reaaons  why  they  ahonld  come  to  an  arrangement 
themielTea.  Our  seoond  stage  is  Conciliation  Boards.  We  hare  in 
each  industrial  district  a  board  composed  of  two  employers  nai  two 
workmen,  with  an  independent  ohairman  ;  they  have  great  power,  but 
they  do  not  hare  the  power  of  making  the  final  binding  aw&rd.  .  . 
The  climax  of  our  system  is  the  Arbitration  Court,  which  is  a  taibonal 
of  three  persons— K>ne  elected  by  the  Federation  of  Workpeople,  one  by 
the  Federation  of  Employera,  and  an  independent  president.  .  .  .  The 
court's  ruling  must  be  and  is  obeyed  .  .  .  there  are  many  cases  of 
individual  infringement,  but  nearly  all  are  petty  attempts  at  evuion. 
These  are  dealt  with  by  the  magistrates  and  fines  are  usually  inflicted." ' 

Ht.  Beeves  aiso  pointed  out  that  the  system  must  be  based 
upon  onionism,  but  that  this  does  not  imply  that  it  ia  only 
useful  for  rich  and  powerful  unions.  Any  seven  wmkers  can 
register  under  the  Act  and  obtain  the  protection  of  the  court, 
and  in  this  way  the  lav  can  be  put  in  motion  for  the  assistance 
of  poor  and  sweated  workers.  The  well-known  hostility  of  the 
English  trade  unions  to  compulsory  arbitration  is  a  great 
difficulty  at  present,  but  Mr.  Ben  Tillett  at  the  Conferenee 
declared  in  &vour  of  oompolsory  arbitration,  and  perhaps 
others  will  follow  his  example-  It  ia  remarkable  that  a  oom- 
miaaioiier  who  was  sent  from  Victoria  to  inquire  into  the 
working  of  the  New  Zealand  Act  gave  it  the  preference  over  all 
similar  institutions.  Mr.  Reeves  points  out  that  we  could  not 
transfer  the  system  just  as  it  is  to  England.  The  essence  of  the 
system  ia  that  it  is  elastic,  and  we  might  apply  it  in  one  way, 
while  New  Zealand  applies  it  in  another.  He  suggests  that 
we  should  have  a  schedule  of  trades,  and  trade  boards  instead 
district  boards. 

We  next  turn  to  the  Victorian  Wages  Boards,  which  were 

described  at  the  Conference  by  the  Sev.  W.  Hoataon,  and  have 

'  £^ort  of  AntiSwcatijig  Cloi\fermet,  p.  71. 
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been  foUowed  in  a  bill  introduced  in  the  House  of  Oommons  by 
Sir  Charles  Dilke,  and  more  reoently  by  Mr.  Henderson.  This 
bill  ia  printed  in  Ur.  Cadbiuy's  book,  Women's  Woric  and  W<igea 
in  Bvrmiingham,  The  prindple  of  wages  boards  is  that  they 
are  elective,  instead  of  judicial  The  employers  and  emplt^ed 
elect  an  equal  number  of  r^resentatives  each,  and  the  chunnan 
is  an  impartial  outsider,  who  may  be  elected  by  the  board,  or 
appointed  by  ttte  Qovemment.  The  advantage  of  this  kind  of 
board  is  that  the  members  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  tha 
details  of  the  trade,  and  there  ia  no  doubt  that  great  good  has 
been  done  in  Melbourne,  where  in  the  eighties  and  early  nineties 
a  good  deal  of  sweating  existed,  which  the  wages  boards  seem  to 
have  stamped  out.  The  disadvantages  of  this  mediod  for  English 
purposes  are  two:  one  ia  the  difSculty  of  devising  a  suitable 
machinery  for  electing  the  boards  in  such  vast  districts  as  we 
have  in  East  London,  where  the  workers  are  largely  migratory, 
and  a  great  many  of  them  are  almost  too  ignorant  to  understand 
ihnr  privileges,  or  to  fill  op  their  voting  papers.  Another 
objection  is  that  the  regulation  of  wages  is  sectional,  and  rests 
with  the  trade ;  this  is  hardly  satisfactory,  as  it  is  the  nation 
rather  than  the  trade  that  is  interested  in  stamping  out  sweating. 
Wages  boards  seem,  however,  to  have  a  better  chance  of  being 
carried  than  compulsory  arbitraUon,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Bomething  will  be  done  to  introduce  an  expert  element,  and 
prevent  the  boards  being  too  closely  ccmfined  to  trade  members. 
We  next  turn  to  sanitary  regulation.  Here,  again,  there  are 
two  rival  schemes  in  tlie  field.  First  of  all  is  Mr.  Tennant's 
Amendment  Bill,  which  is  supported  by  many  of  the  same  group 
of  peraons  who  wish  for  the  introduction  of  wages  boards — that 
is  to  say,  the  members  of  the  Women's  Trade  Union  League  and 
others.  This  Bill  contains  some  excellent  clauses  applicable  to 
factories,  with  which  we  are  not  now  concerned.  Its  mtun  object, 
however,  is  the  improvement  and  enforcement  of  the  law  relating 
to  the  sanitary  condition  of  all  places  to  which  work  is  taken  by 
ontworkersL  It  is  proposed  to  treat  all  such  places  as  if  they 
were  workshops  so  far  as  coneems  the  provisions  of  the  Factory 
Act  and  Public  Health  Acta  which  relate  to  sanitation  and 
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inapeetion.  It  is  also  proposed  to  extend  to  the  g^Ter^ot  vS 
work  the  sune  reaponsibUity  for  the  sanitary  eondition  of  these 
plaooB  aa  is  already  pliw»d  upon'the  actual  ocenpier  or  owner  unda 
the  existing  law.  This  has  often  been  sa^ested  before,  and  is,  of 
coniee,  very  desirable.  If  the  sweating  employer  effects  a  saving 
by  ^ving  out  work  to  be  done  iu  ill-ventilated  and  unhealthy 
rooms,  instead  of  in  a  workshop  which  the  law  would  reqnire 
him  to  keep  in  good  sanitary  order,  it  does  seem  a  just  remedy 
to  make  him  responsible  for  the  condition  of  the  work-rooms,  and 
compel  him  to  put  them  in  order.  The  idea  is  excellent,  bat  the 
practical  difficulties  are  great.  We  want  to  fix  the  responsibili^ 
of  indaatrial  conditions  on  some  one,  and  in  factories  and 
workshops  "  some  one "  is  obviously  the  employer ;  bat  not  ao 
obviously  for  home  work.  Indirectly,  however,  tiie  bill,  if  passed, 
would  probably  do  good,  because  it  would  check  the  giving  oot 
of  work  to  homes ;  and,  after  all,  the  only  real  solution  of  the  enl 
is  to  have  more  work  in  factories  and  workshops,  where  it  can  be 
under  proper  inspection,  and  get  rid  of  home  work  by  degrees 
altc^ether.  The  direct  abolition  of  home  work  is,  however,  4 
surgical  operation  almost  too  severe  to  be  contemplated. 

We  come  then  to  the  Women's  Industrial  CouncH's  Home 
Work  Bill,  which  is  on  quite  different  Unea,  and  is  modelled  on 
the  legislation  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York.  Mr.  and  Mis. 
Bamsay  UacDonald  are  mainly  responsible  for  this  bill,  and 
they  differ  from  most  of  their  friends  in  that  they  regard  regu- 
lation of  wages  OS  illusory  and  impracticable  under  the  present 
competitive  system.  They  favour  strict  sanitaiy  contn^ 
together  with  the  extension  of  direct  employment  by  the  State 
and  municipalities. 

The  bill  proposes  a  system  of  licensing  by  which  no  employe 
may  give  oat  work  in  clothing  and  other  schedaled  trades  to  be 
done  in  a  dwelling-house,  tmless  the  worker  can  show  a  certifi- 
cate granted  by  the  factory  inspector,  stating  that "  it  appears 
to  him  on  inspection  that,  having  regard  to  the  health  of  the 
persons  to  be  employed  therein,  the  premises  in  question  are 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  and,  having  regard  to  the  character  of 
the   work   to   be   done,  are  properly  equipped   with  means  of 
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Teutilatioii."  The  certificate  mast  be  renewed  every  six  months, 
and  can  be  revoked  at  any  time  if  the  premises  are  not  kept  in 
a  cleanly  state  or  are  overcrowded.* 

This  bill  appeals  to  experience,  and  makes  a  bold,  deliberate 
attempt  to  cope  with  a  well-known  and  recc^;nized  evil.  But 
here,again,  there  are  practical  difficiiltie&  The  licensing  anthority 
is  to  be  the  &ctory  inspector,  and  this  would  mean  an  immense 
increase  of  the  inspecting  staff  This  is,  no  doabt,  for  other 
reasons  highly  desirable.  The  qnesUon  b,  are  we  likely  to  get  it, 
or  to  get  as  much  as  would  be  necessary  T 

The  advantages  of  Mr.  Tennaut's  and  Mr.  MacDonald's  Bills 
respectively  are,  indeed,  very  evenly  balanced.  The  former  would 
necesdtate  more  stimolos  to  local  authorities,  a  much  stronger 
and  more  energetic  war  against  corruption  and  slackness,  and  a 
firm  policy  of  levelling  up  the  backward  districts  to  the  higher 
standard  already  in  force  in  those  which  are  more  advanced. 
The  latter  means  a  fresh  start  and  a  new  system,  which  may  be 
much  more  efficient  in  operation,  bat  will  be  more  difficult  to 
carry  throngh,  and  will  involve  a  certain  amount  of  displace- 
ment of  good  work  already  going  on.  A.  good  deal  might  also  be 
said  for  a  proposal  mode  several  years  ago  by  Mr.  Charles  Booth 
and  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb,  who  snggested  that  responsibility  might 
be  fixed  on  the  landlord  as  well  as  the  employer.  Accord- 
ing to  this  plan,  the  landlord  wonld  have  to  register  the 
tenement  let  as  a  work-place,  and  the  employer  would  register 
the  outworkers  he  employs,  as  he  is  already  bound  to  do,  under 
the  existing  law,  in  a  great  majority  of  trades.  This  double 
registration  would  greatly  facilitate  inspection,  and  by  fixing 
part  of  the  responsibility  on  the  landlord,  would  check  the 
letting  of  insanitary  rooms  as  work'places.  The  great  point, 
whatever  the  legulative  measure  adopted,  is  to  secnze  effective 
administration;  and  the  doable  registration  woald  almost 
certainly  be  a  great  help  to  the  inspector  in  his  ardnoag  and 
difficult  work. 

B.L.  HuTOHiKa. 

*  Some  Indtulrit*  qf  Womtn  i*  London.  IntMim  Bqmt  of  an  lDqnii7  bj  the 
InTMtigation  Oommittoa  of  the  Women'i  Indnitrul  Ooondl,  bj  Mn.  Buu^f 
HftcDonkld.    Ifloe.    P.  SS. 
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THERE  is  one  phase  of  the  UiuTermty  question  of  to-day 
which  is  worthy  of  considerabioii.  Puncft  has  shown  ns 
the  older  oniveraitiefl,  cap  in  hand,  asking  for  fiinda.  It  is  not 
without  advantages  to  the  community  of  to-day  that  its  appre- 
ciation of  the  better  things  in  life  should  be  pat  thus  directly 
to  the  test,  since  there  is  no  test  so  severe  aa  that  which  asks  the 
world  to  express  its  emotions  in  coins  of  the  realm.  It  will  be 
well,  too — and  this  is  I^  way  of  im  "aside" — if  alai^nnmberof 
small  contributions  should  make  up  the  required  sum,  few  (nly 
by  this  means  can  we  be  convinced  that  a  considerable  section 
of  the  community  really  believes  in  the  university  ideal,  sod 
really  desires  an  extension  of  the  efficiency  of  the  institnUoiiB. 
But  this  question  is  not  restricted  in  purview  to  the  older 
universities.  Just  recently  there  has  been  an  outboist  of 
protest  in  Liverpool  against  the  grant  of  municipal  fiinds  to  the 
Liverpool — the  youngest — University.  This  protest  has  beeD 
based  upon  the  apparent  paucity  of  results.  Only  bo  few 
persons  take  degrees,  say  the  writers,  and  almost  all  of  them  an 
women.    Is,  therefore,  iha  university  of  any  practical  value  t 

Now,  the  writers,  in  urging  this,  seem  to  hit  the  nul  on  the 
head ;  but  it  is  not  the  particular  nail  at  which  their  critical 
hammer  is  directed.  In  respect  to  the  life  of  the  people  it  camiot 
be  denied  that  the  universities  have  a  lamentably  small  infia- 
ence.  The  Liverpool  University  is  not  specially  open  to  attack; 
on  the  contrary,  in  this  respect,  although  a  very  young  institatico, 
it  is  less  open  to  attack  than  many  of  its  venerable  seniors.  But 
looking  at  the  university  influence  of  England  as  a  whole,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  believe  how  tittle  the  work-a-day  life  of  ov 
lime  is  affected  by  it.  The  true  work  of  a  university  does  sot 
seem  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  work  of  enabling  young  mea  and 
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young  women  to  bloesom  from  the  bud  of  the  undeif^radnate 
to  the  flower  of  the  gradaate.  To  beg^  so-called  professional 
careers  by  a  sound  liberal  education  is  a  glorious  work,  but  it 
touches  only  a  small  section  of  the  peopl&  The  twofold  work 
of  higher  research  and  of  the  wider  dissemination  of  knowledge 
among  the  greatest  nomber  of  human  minds  is  sorely  the  true 
life  of  the  nniverBitiee.  It  is  manifestly  for  the  advance  of  the 
work  of  research  that  the  present  clamour  for  funds  is  directed. 
No  one  would  wish  for  it  other  than  a  successful  issue.  It  is  in 
respect  to  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  that  serious  question- 
ings arise.  Critics  call  oar  oniveraities  "  close  preserves  for  the 
classes,"  That,  in  the  ordinary  sigmfieation  of  the  words,  is  a 
slander.  But  while  **  the  classes  "  have  not  a  monopoly  of  the 
beneflts  of  university  teaching,  it  is  indisputably  true  that  at 
present  the  whole  tendency  of  our  methods  is  to  r^;ard  the 
university  student  as  a  chosen  and  superior  person.  He  is  of  an 
aristocracy,  quite  as  rigid  and  unbending  as  the  old  aristocracy 
which  has  tumbled  in  fragments  about  us.  For  the  world  of 
hewera  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  there  are  the  three  K'a, 
dropped  as  crumbs  from  an  exalted  table.  For  the  world  of 
lower  middle-eUssdom  there  is  the  genteel  school  with  its  smat- 
tering of  Latin,  its  drab  utilitarianism,  its  lack  of  anything 
which  leads  to  individool  thought  and  reflection.  Thus  we  act, 
when  we  profess  the  doctrine  of  democracy.  One  would  expect 
that  if  every  man  is  to  exercise  his  power  in  the  government  of 
his  country,  we  shoold  take  all  possible  care  that  he  shall  have 
the  means  of  enlightenment.  Democracy  should  be,  not  the 
antitheus,  bnt  the  extension  of  aristocracy.  Qovemment  should 
stall  be  by  "  the  best" ;  the  difference  shonld  be  that  we  ensure 
that  "  the  best "  are  not  merely  more  numerous  than  befisre,  but 
that  they  ate  in  a  majority.  It  is  the  only  posmble  demoeraticism. 
The  other  is  demagt^^am. 

As  osnal,  it  would  be  easy  to  pnt  the  blame  on  the  wrong 
ehoulders.  The  obvious  error  is  to  enter  into  a  tirade  against 
the  nnivermtiea  themselves,  and  to  chide  them  for  their  reluctance 
to  depart  from  the  older  ideas  of  social  prestige  as  a  character- 
istic of  Uiose  whom  they  have  had  under  their  influence.    It 
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would  be  easy,  too — and  this  would  not  be  wide  of  tiie  mark — 
to  ahow  that  the  National  Beading  Union  and  the  Workefs* 
EduoAtional  AssoeiAUon  ore  doing  the  very  missionary  wmkiii 
respect  to  culture  which  ougbt  to  be  daae  by  the  uniTeisitiee 
themselTfls.  But  we  shall  do  well  to  look  a  little  farther  below 
the  surface.  Manifestly  the  univeraity  authorities  would  be  qnite 
ready  to  welcome  a  latge  influx  of  stadenta,  if  those  students  wen 
anxious  and  fit  to  come,  and  they  would  be  the  more  enthusisstie 
in  their  welcome  if  those  students  came  from  different  soeid 
grades.  The  newer  universities,  in  particniar,  would  be  over- 
joyed if  thousands  of  young  men  and  young  women  came  knock- 
ing at  thdr  doors  in  search  not  of  diplomas  but  of  knowledge. 
The  apparent  preference  for  particular  social  grades  is  an  aooden^ 
and  an  unfortunate  one.  The  poverty  of  the  universitiee  has 
something  to  do  with  it,  but  the  most  important  element  is  tite 
fitct  that  students  have  to  come  in  rather  than  the  univernties 
to  go  oat.  Social  reform  is  busy  to-day,  trying  to  give  toiling 
masses  a  few  hours  of  leisure  in  the  twenty-four.  When  this 
has  been  gained,  some  genius  will  see  the  necessity  for  providing 
a  few  years  of  leisure  in  the  course  of  a  lifetime.  Until  that 
day  arrives,  the  universities  must  needs  be  satisfied  with  the 
handful  of  young  people  who  arrive  at  the  doors  of  the  oolites. 
When  that  day  does  arrive,  the  univeraitieB  will  go  out  more 
than  halfway  to  meet  the  stndents.  Tlie  situation  to-day  offers 
food  for  serious  reflection.  An  acute  observer  recently  told  the 
world  that  he  had  counted  seven  hundred  young  men  in  a  city 
music-hall,  each  of  them  smoking  a  cigarette  and  drinking  tia 
while  that  coarse  songs  were  being  sung.  Those  young  men  may 
possibly  have  been  interested  in  the  realms  of  literature  and  of 
science.  Probably,  however,  to  Uiem  the  whole  world  of  thought 
is  a  &r-away  ^here  in  which  they  are  not  interested,  which  does 
not,  indeed,  concem  them  in  any  way.  But  these  young  mm 
have  ample  leisure.  Books  are  sold  in  greater  thousands  than 
ever — cheap  "clsssics,"  as  they  are  called.  Carlyle  said  that 
books  were  the  modem  university,  which  is  about  as  wise  as  to 
say  that  a  row  of  bottles  of  medicine  can  be  a  physician.  Tbt 
kinship  of  the  music-hall  to  the  sale  of  thousands  of  books  is 
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not  easy,  perhaps,  to  see,  bnt  the  fact  is  undeniable  that  promia- 
cuonB  reading,  as  it  is  happily  termed,  is  little  nearer  to  onlture  or 
education  than  ia  the  mueic-holl.  Indeed  it  is  ai^able  that  to 
throw  Rnskin  and  Garly le  and  John  Stuart  Mill  before  a  working- 
man,  and  to  ask  him  thereby  to  be  cultured,  ia  a  positive  danger. 
Either  he  becomes  amassof  undigested  and  uncodified  information, 
or  he  becomea  a  prig.  In  but  the  rarest  instances  does  he  learn 
to  think,  and  that  is  the  purpose  of  all  culture  which  is  worth 
having.  Meanwhile  the  very  word  "  university  "  haunta  us. 
For  all  it  is  the  Mend  and  the  guide ;  for  all  it  is  not  the  reporatory 
of  knowledge  so  much  as  the  sifter  of  knowledge ;  for  all  it  is 
the  illuminating  light  which  is  to  fall  on  the  written  page. 

If  we  think  of  the  metiiods  of  Kato  and  Socrates  it  is  to 
blush  at  our  own.  When  we  bring  to  mind  the  men  of  Athena, 
who  "  set  themselves  to  supplement  the  defidendes  of  ordinary 
education  and  to  train  men  for  the  requirements  of  civic  life," 
and  compare  those  men  with  the  sponsors  of  the  academic 
systems  of  to-day,  it  is  but  to  lead  to  wonder  whether  the  two 
thousand  years  have  really  marked  advance.  Who  cares  a  straw 
to-day  for  the  training  of  men  in  the  requirements  of  civic  life  7 
Aristophanes  preferred  the  older  days  when  men  knew  less ;  but 
the  minds  of  men  were  alert,  and  even  cobblers  yearned  to 
understand.  It  was  the  essence  of  the  teaching  of  Socrates  that 
he  took  the  ordinary  life  of  ordinary  men  as  it  was,  that  he 
observed  the  customs  and  the  conventions,  that  he  appeared  in 
the  market-place,  ready  for  the  passing  questioner.  That  pass* 
ing  questioner  flits  before  oar  eyes  to-day.  Where  is  he  ?  Where 
is  the  general  interest  in  eternal  things  ?  The  bright  youth  of 
Greece  enjoyed  a  dialectic  which  in  oar  time  is  reserved  for  the 
sterner  moments  of  degree  examinations.  To  them  it  was  an 
intimate  and  essential  portion  of  ordinary  life.  To  us  it  is  an 
accomplishment,  just  as  is  the  embroidery  which  employs  the 
lady's  fingers,  and  the  golf-clubs  which  engage  the  hands  of  the 
man.  And  in  our  day  it  is  about  as  essential  to  life  as  the  em- 
broidery and  the  golf-dub.  Lo^dy  the  Plato  and  the  Hegd  of 
our  day  are  occupied  in  lecturing  on  the  various  tenets  of  the 
schools,  or  in  marking  examination  papers,  on  which  a  crammed 
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Biudent  attempts  to  put  the  philosophy  of  Kant  in  a  fcMmok. 
In  this  prepoeteioas  way  is  philosophy  handled  in  En^and 
to-day.  Toung  men  and  women  "  take  honoure,"  as  the  saying  is. 
They  "  get  ap  "  a  few  handbooka,  the  scrappy  histories  of  philo- 
sophy in  particolar — for  we  seem  to  take  the  utmost  care  lest 
oar  stnde&ta  should  by  any  chance  become  intimate  with  the 
aetoal  teaching  of  any  great  thinker.  In  this  way  philosophy  has 
come  to  be  a  jargon  of  the  leetore-hall  and  an  ordeal  of  the 
examination  paper.  Here  and  there  an  academic  professor  has 
oontrired  to  keep  his  heart  op  amid  the  deadening  snrromidings. 
Here  and  there  he  has  been  able  to  maintain  a  precions  inflaenoe 
on  men's  lives ;  and  ve  most  do  the  class  the  justice  of  s&ying 
that  the  men  themselves  are  crushed  by  the  system.  For  those 
who  do  b^pen  to  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  the  subject,  who 
do  get  to  the  heart  of  things,  book  follows  book,  an  endless 
BQCcesuon  of  bewildering  polemic,  not  always  free  from  Unnt 
personalitiea    But  the  wide  world  goes  on  in  scorn  of  the  whole 


I  have  chosen  philosophy  deliberately,  because  it  ought  to  be 
the  essence  of  all  life ;  but  the  same  condemnation  may  be  directed 
to  the  handling  of  science  and  of  literature,  so  far  as  Uie  people 
are  concerned.  Ethics  might  be  and  ought  to  be  the  science  of 
the  otmduct  of  life.  Plato  interested  the  cobbler  in  ethics,  bat 
that  was  because  in  his  hi^ds  ethics  was  of  vital  and  of  direct 
importance  to  life  itself.  It  was  not  merely  a  subject-matter 
for  the  exercise  of  mental  ingenuity.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
cobbler  to-day  prefers  the  sporting  paper  ?  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  the  univeruties  are  regarded  by  thousands  of  persons  as 
places — sometimes,  m/i/rabile  didu,  as  buildings ! — where  certain 
fortunate  persons  spend  a  few  delightful  years  in  jocund  mirth, 
interspersed  with  occasional  studies  of  something  which  does 
not  concern  the  great  populace  1  It  is  this  severance  between 
knowledge  and  practical  life  which  is  at  the  root  of  the  mischief, 
just  as  it  is  the  partial,  the  so-called  elementary  teaching  gives 
to  the  toiling  millions,  which  is  responuble  for  the  wide  mis- 
understanding as  to  what  constitutes  educatioa  '  Half  d<»ie,  not 
begun  "  is  a  proverb  which  applies  pre-eminently  to  edacatioo. 
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Onoe  let  it  be  understood  that  knowledge,  and  reflection  upon 
knowledge,  are  only  for  those  superior  persons  who  have  passed 
through  a  certain  curriculum,  and  we  need  not  be  surprised 
at  the  cigarettes  and  the  cotuse  songs  of  the  majority.  We  need 
not  be  surprised  that  the  universities  are  cap  in  hand.  We  need 
not  be  surprised  that  the  usefulness  of  universities  is  openly 
questicmed. 

The  primary  need  in  England  to-day  is  to  make  clear  to  aH 
men  and  to  all  women  that  life  is  only  half-lived  which  is  not 
instinct  with  philosophy.  This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that 
every  one  most  be  a  walking  encycloptedia  of  the  details  of  the 
history  of  philosophy.  Some  of  those  who  have  made  the  greatest 
impression  on  the  world  of  philosophic  thought  have  cared  but 
little  for  all  the  doctrines  enounced  by  their  predecessors.  To 
say  that  lives  should  be  "  instinct  with  philosophy  "  is  to  plead 
with  philosophers  to-day  to  do  something  to  let  the  world  see 
that  oatmde  the  cool  shades  of  academic  quiet  there  is  need  for 
the  enthusiasm  of  guided  and  matured  reflection.  It  is  a  singular 
irony  that  the  principle  of  edueaUon  which  we  have  of  late  years 
declared  from  the  housetops  is  the  very  principle  which  we  have 
failed  to  apply  in  respect  to  the  actual  living  of  life,  the  actual 
relatitmship  of  men  to  men  in  the  smaller  associations  or  in  the 
social  state.  We  expect  our  electricians  to  be  experts  in  their 
science.  We  expect  our  joiners  to  attend  technological  classes. 
The  London  County  Council  has  gone  even  so  far  as  to  attempt 
to  make  sdentific  housewives  of  our  young  women.  But  who 
troubles  about  the  science  of  life  ?  Who  cares  that  democracy 
should  be  exerdring  its  powers  of  government  practically  with- 
out enlightenment  7  It  may  be  that  we  are  timid  lest  we  stir 
ap  the  mud  of  religious  dissension.  In  an  undenominational 
day  we  are  growing  strangely  fearful  lest  we  should  have  con- 
victions of  our  own.  But  surely  there  is  a  le^timate  realm  for 
a  Bcienoe  of  life,  and  surely  our  universities  fail  in  their  central 
function  when  "  philosophy  " — deflne  the  word  as  we  may — is 
simply  a  theoretical  study  for  experts,  a  battleground  for  fierce 
polemic,  a  lofty  ethereal  subject  for  a  minority  of  minds  to  touch. 

It  is  said  by  way  of  retort  that  untnuned  minds  are  unable 
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to  follow  tiieae  dueoBsioniL  Tet  the  experienoe  of  Socrates 
gives  it  a  complete  answer.  li  gives  also  an  explanation  of 
oar  diffiealty,  for  Soeratee  set  before  him  the  direct  contact 
between  life  as  men  live  i^  and  philosophy  as  men  can  arrive 
at  it  We  take  it  altogether  too  mach  for  granted  that  the 
central  queetionB  of  philosophic  disciuHion  require  a  technical 
langnage,  and,  nnfortonately,  as  the  days  go  on,  the  language 
used  beoomes  more  and  more  technical.  It  is  a  hamiliating 
tiion^t  that  some  of  the  best  oontribntions  to  philosophic 
thought  in  England  require  years  of  preliminary  stud;  before 
their  main  purport  can  be  grasped.  It  was  not  a  cynic  who 
said  that  the  men  who  questioned  Plato  would  be  thnnderstroek 
were  they  but  faced  with  some  of  oar  modem  treatises  on 
Plato's  philosopliy.  Similarly,  even  in  the  course  of  one 
g«nerati<m,  He^lianism  has  so  developed,  so  wrapped  itself 
roaad  with  phrase  and  jargon,  that  the  teaching  of  He^  is 
hardly  recognizable,  if,  indeed,  it  can  be  understood.  One  little 
volume  I  eould  wish  to  mentitm  as  a  remarkable  exoeption. 
In  prescribing  books  for  working  men  who  have  consulted  me, 
I  have  ventm«d  strongly  to  recommend  Professor  Muirhead's 
SUmenta  of  Ethiot.  It  is  most  gratifying  to  be  able  to  say  that 
the  book  has  been  warmly  appreciated.  I  know  a  number  of 
instances  where  it  has  led  men  to  the  serious  study  of  philosophy, 
and,  a  matter  of  more  importance,  to  reflection  on  their  own 
part.  If  only  economics  and  history  could  be  handled  in  some 
SQch  way,  we  might  see  a  vast  increase  of  real  **  culture,"  If  the 
men  to  whom  I  have  referred  could  be  brought  in  hundreds  to 
direct  teaching  such  as  that  indicated  by  the  book  which  I  have 
mentioned,  we  should  soon  realize  the  possibilities  of  widening 
university  influenee.  The  fashionable  ladies  who  recently 
attended  lectures  on  Plato  at  an  aristocratic  Ii0nd<m  hotel 
were  evidences,  although  possibly  they  knew  it  not,  of  a  wide- 
spread desire  for  knowledge  of  fundamentals.  We  might  have 
a  peripatetic  school  to-day  if  only  our  teachers  conld  be 
encouraged  to  leave  the  old  traditional  "courses  "  prescribed  by 
university  calendars,  and  to  teach  as  their  hearts  dictated — ^if 
they  conld  be  permitted  to  realize  openly  what  already  they 
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realize  inwardly,  the  necessity  for  stamping  the  impreas  of  the 
personality  of  a  philosopher  upon  the  characters  of  those  who 
need  philosophy. 

Sporadic  movements  of  the  university  extension  and  oniver- 
aity  settlement  type  may,  indeed,  be  welcomed.  They  have 
exercised  their  inflnencee,  and  though  these  influences  are  not 
always  what  theii  supporters  claim  them  to  be,  they  are  on 
the  right  side.  But  what  ia  wanted  is  not  merely  that  the 
university  should  do  something  which  hitherto  it  has  not  done, 
but  that  it  should  be  something  which  it  is  not  now,  that  in  fine 
it  should  come  nearer  to  the  original  ideal  of  a  university. 
Those  who  are  entrusted  with  that  portion  of  the  work  which 
is  of  the  missionaiy  order  moat  learn,  first  of  all,  not  to  despise 
the  less  important  arts  as  aids  in  their  work.  If  university 
professors,  who  ^ve  lectures  to  artizans  and  the  lik^  would  but 
realize  the  value  of  a  little  study  of  elocution,  of  the  artistic 
presentation  of  their  knowledge,  it  would  assist  them  far  more 
than  they  are  likely  to  believe.  It  is  not  that  the  people  will 
not  listen  to  lectures.  It  is  rather  that  university  lecturers  are 
inclined  to  bury  their  faces  in  notes,  and  to  read  in  a  way  which 
might  attract  an  earnest  student,  but  will  never  attract  the  wide 
public.  In  Liverpool  I  have  seen  an  audience  of  1300  artizans 
and  dock  labourers  held  by  lectures  on  Browning  and  Tennyson. 
There  was  no  parUcular  merit  in  the  lectures  themselves.  All 
that  could  be  claimed  for  them  was  that  the  lecturer  used  no 
notes,  memorized  carefully  aU  his  matter,  recited  his  selections 
with  ttie  utmost  care,  and  did  not  scorn  the  aid  of  gesture  or  the 
grace  of  genial  good>humour.  Put  briefly,  he  was  manifestly  of 
the  opinion  that  just  as  the  public  looks  for  illustiations  to  its 
reading-matter,  bo  it  seeks  the  gratification  of  the  visual  sense 
in  its  desires  for  knowledge,  I  know  a  number  of  university 
professors  who  are  altogether  admirable  in  their  methods  of 
appealing  to  vast  audiences.  The  pity  is  that  the  opportunity 
does  not  come  more  frequently,  that  it  is  not,  indeed,  a  portion 
of  the  univernty's  daily  task.  But  in  Uie  main  it  cannot  be 
admitted  that  academic  professors  handle  audiences  of  working- 
men  with  tact  and  discernment.    There  is  too  manifestly  Uie 
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evidenoe  of  condesceiiBioii.  The  andience  is  too  well  aware  of 
frantio  efforts  to  be  "simple."  The  whole  method  bean  too 
much  the  impression  that  an  inierior  range  of  toition  is  being 
given  to  the  multitude,  while  serions  efforts  are  reserved  for 
happier  stndenta;  it  bears  too  much  the  impresmon  that  tlie 
students  are  in  the  outer  courts  merely  of  nnivBrmty  infiaenee. 
Until  we  see  that  the  whole  of  the  advance  of  knowledge,  in 
extension  and  in  intension,  is  the  work  of  the  univetsities, 
asBistad  in  a  preliminary  way  by  the  schools,  we  have  fallen 
short  of  the  true  university  ideal 

Sad  it  is  to  say  that,  groping  in  the  darkness,  our  working- 
classes  are  compelled  to  do  so  much  for  themselves.  They  are 
buying  cheap  editions ;  they  are  reading  here  and  there,  largely 
without  guidance  or  asaistanoe.  The  Socialist  movementy  in  the 
north  especiaUy,  has  given  an  enormous  impetus  to  the  study  of 
economics  and  philosophy  generally.  There  are  weekly  papen 
which  contain  admirable  articles  on  these  subjects,  written,  of 
course,  in  an  elementary  fashion.  These  papers  have  aroused 
an  interest  in  literature,  in  economics,  in  science,  and  in  the 
real  drama,  which  is  astonishingly  intelligent.  Meantime,  but 
separated  from  it  by  a  wide  gulf,  there  are  the  universities, 
in  which  lecturers  deal  with  the  same  subjects  to  a  handful 
of  aspirante  for  degrees  1  What  possibilities  are  being  missed 
by  our  academic  narrowness  and  prejudice ! 

Unfortunately,  it  is  true  that  this  Socialist  movement  is 
developing  a  separation  between  people  uid  people.  It  is 
emphsfiizing  the  claims  and  the  insistent  demands  of  those  who 
have  not.  Now  it  is  at  this  point  that  serious  difficulties  will 
arise.  Every  one  will  and  must  admit  that  the  modem  ethical 
theory,  which  can  best  be  expressed  as  the  realization  of  the 
social  self,  is  paramount  in  the  religion  and  in  the  philosophy 
of  to-day.  It  is  developing  in  the  very  class  to  which  I  am 
referring  a  spirit,  not  of  brotherhood  merely,  but  of  etiueal 
life  in  terms  of  brotherhood.  But^  save  in  a  very  few  ■""^-yiww. 
a  cleavage  divides  that  class  which  is  under  univend^  infinenee 
from  that  class  which  is  apart  from  it.  The  latter  se^s  its 
own  culture,  with  results  necessarily  disastrous.     The  former 
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has  eultttre  g^ven  to  it  by  teaching  and  by  atmosphere,  per- 
meated with  the  tbooght  of  the  ceatvuiea.  Unfortunately,  it 
has  to  be  admitted  of  this  teaching,  that  it  servea  only  too 
freqoently  to  emphasize  the  separation  between  the  two  classes. 
The  socially  ascending  families  send  their  sons  to  Oxford — they 
will  make  saoh  desirable  friends.  It  is  natural,  of  coarse,  but  none 
the  less  reprehensible.  Meanwhile,  the  oaiversity  in  the  distant 
city,  which  might  be  doing  so  good  a  work  in  the  direction  of 
widening  fellowship  and  of  deepening  the  social  ideal,  is  scorned 
by  the  very  class  for  which  it  was  established.  There  is  thus 
a  difficulty  for  which  it  is  not  easy  to  see  a  remedy. 

The  remedy  mast  and  will  come  from  the  ancient  corporations. 
Once  the  responsibility  of  goiding  the  intellectual  energies  and 
activities  of  the  nation  is  really  felt  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
once  the  notion  is  removed  from  our  minds  that  "elementary 
edncaUon  "  is  for  a  certain  class,  **  secondary  education "  for 
another,  "  university  education "  for  another,  we  shall  begin  to 
realize  of  what  enormous  value  the  universities  might  be  in 
the  missionary  work  which  is  to  enlighten  the  social  advance, 
which  is  to  make  men  and  women  see  tiiat  increase  of  wages 
is  not  the  last  word  in  social  development.  In  shor^  it  is  to  the 
older  universitieB  that  I  would  look  to  bridge  over  the  most 
dangerous  of  the  social  chasms  of  to-day.  There  need  be  little 
fear  that  if  university  extension  be  extended  far  beyond  its 
present  bounds,  without  the  present  sep£iration  between  the 
"  extension  "  and  the  university  proper,  there  will  be  any  increase 
of  that  wretched  spirit  whereby  the  "educated"  man  always 
looks  for  scmie  way  of  livelihood  "  more  respectable  "  than  that 
for  which  he  has  been  truned.  Once  let  it  be  seen  that  the 
nniversities  are  teaching  the  art  of  life  itself,  and  not  creating 
sodal  pre-eminences,  that  they  are  busy  in  exalting  the  whole 
life  of  tiie  nation  and  in  welding  it  together,  rather  than  in 
adcUng  their  weighty  influences  to  separating  tendeacies,  there 
will  be  a  vast  development  of  popular  interest  in  the  universi- 
ties. And  that  development  will  be  met  by  a  corresponding 
growth,  on  the  side  of  the  universitiee,  of  interest  in  the  life  of 
the  people^    Out  of  these  two  developments  it  is  easy  to  see 
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that  tiie  resolt  mnBt  neoeBsarily  be  B  wideuing  and  deepoiing 
c£  DiuTernty  inflaenoe. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  old  word  "  affiliation "  has  gone  ont  of 
fiuhion  with  reference  to  edacatlonal  inatitationB.  It  may  be 
opportune  to  protest  that  affiliaticm  with  the  newer  institotioiis 
might  be  carried  mneh  farther  tiian  it  haa  been  done  in  the 
past.  Qood  roBults  might  follow  in  both  diredaons  if  eveiy 
workshop,  fnetory,  mechanics'  institnte,  and  working-men'a 
clab  were  intimately  associated  with  one  or  another  college 
or  university.  There  need  not  be  geographical  boondariea. 
It  would  be  all  for  gain  if  one  workshop  or  mechanics'  inBtitnte 
in  a  town  were  associated  with  an  Oxford  collie,  another  wiUi 
s  Cambridge  college,  another  with  one  of  the  newer  aniveiaiti«a 
If  it  were  expected  of  undeigradnatea,  or  even  <£  giaduatca, 
that  they  should  spend  a  portion  of  their  time  in  close  eontut 
with  the  men,  helping  them  in  their  reading,  learning  from 
tiiem  the  important  facts  of  sociology  which  then  mi^j^t  be 
taken  at  first  hand,  we  might  see  the  b^ioning  of  vast  chsnges. 
This  would  not  entail  considerable  expense,  such,  for  instaaee, 
as  the  building  of  settlement  houses,  and  the  like.  But  it 
would  wid^i  the  horizon  of  the  univerBitdes ;  it  would  tnoBdon 
the  minds  both  of  students  and  of  those  with  whom  they  come 
in  contact;  it  would,  above  all,  bring  philosof^y  into  closer 
contact  with  life. 

John  Qabbeit  Leioe 
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THE  ELBERFELD  SYSTEM  OF  HELPINa 
AND  RELIBVJNG  THE  POOR. 

THE  Elberfeld  aystem  has  become  a  generic  name  for  differing 
systems  of  poor  relief  founded  npon  the  Elberfeld  model, 
bat  nndergoing  varioas  modifications  anggested  by  practical 
experience  of  its  working,  and  the  necessity  of  adapting  it  to 
local  circumatances  and  voltrntary  agendea. 

The  system  had  its  origin,  as  its  name  implies,  in  Elberfeld,  a 
considerable  manufacturing  town  in  the  Ruhr  Valley  in  Rhenish 
Froasia,  where  it  has  been  at  work  for  about  half  a  century, 
though  the  germ  of  the  idea  ori^nated  long  before.  The  chief 
founder  of  the  method  in  its  present  form  was  Daniel  Von  Der 
Heydt,  a  leading  banker  of  Elberfeld,  and  it  waa  suggested  to 
him  in  reading  the  advice  of  Jethro  to  hia  son-in-law  Moses — 

"Thon  ahslt  provide  out  of  all  the  people  able  men  ...  to  be 
ruIerB  over  tliooasnds,  mlers  over  handredB,  niler§  over  fifties,  and 
mien  over  tens." 

The  ^tem  has  dnce  been  ezt«ided  in  various  forms  to 
Berlin  and  many  oHi&r  large  towns  in  Germany,  and  has  been 
introduced  into  this  country ;  but  with  this  important  difference, 
that  whereas  in  Qermany  it  has  become  a  l^alized  municipal 
system  of  poor  relief,  here  it  is  necessarily  worked  at  present 
upon  purely  voluntary  lines.  The  e^>eriment  is  now  being 
tried  in  the  following  English  towna — ^rmingham,  Sheffield, 
Halifax,  Bradford,  and  New  Brighton;  while  in  London  an 
association  of  an  analagous  character  has  been  formed,  called 
the  "  East  London  Association  of  Friendly  Workers." 

The  grand  feature  of  the  Elberfeld  system  is  that  instead  of 
placing  the  administration  of  poor  relief  in  the  hands  of  a  select 
few — ^reprosentativea  of  the  ratepayera,  and  of  paid  officials,  who 
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for  the  most  part  alone  come  in  contact  with  the  recupients — the 
work  is  distributed  &raong  the  general  body  of  dtizens. 

The  enormooa  advantagee  of  this  plan  are  apparent  almost  at 
first  sight  First  and  foremost,  it  greatly  holpe  to  bridge  over 
the  terrible  gulf  between  rich  and  poor,  and  class  and  class, 
promoting  mutual  sympathy,  goodwill,  and  brotherliness  between 
them,  and  thoa  becomes  a  powerful  instrument  of  social  refbim. 
Each  dtisen-hetper  is  called  an  "  ArmenpJUger"  " Goonlian  of 
the  poor "  perhaps  comes  nearest  to  it,  though  not  in  oiu-  con- 
ventional and  official  meaning  of  the  term.  "Almonei"  is 
perhaps  as  good  a  word  as  any  to  use  instead. 

For  purposes  of  poor  relief,  the  city  of  Elberfeld  is  divided 
into  thirty-nine  districts  {Bezirhe),  which  are  also  each  sab- 
divided  into  fourteen  circuits  {KreMe).  £aeh  district  has  a 
^nperintendent  {Banrksvoratehr),  and  each  circuit  an  ^rm«n- 
pJUger,  or  almoner,  the  total  number  of  almoners  to  a  population 
of  140,000  being  546,  ind^)endeut  of  the  women's  auxiliary 
association.  At  the  head  of  all  these  is  a  body  of  nine  men 
appointed  by  the  municipal  council,  and  consisting  of  the 
president  (the  mayor  for  the  time  being,  or  his  deputy),  iota 
members  of  the  council,  and  four  private  citizens  co-opted  by  it. 

A  good  idea  of  the  spirit  which  inspires  the  cystem  may  be 
gathered  from  the  official  instructions — 

"The  offices  of  district  superintendent  and  almoner  belo&g  to  the 
most  important  honorary  municipal  offices,  and  their  worthy  discharge 
requires  a  large  measure  of  active  philanthropy  and  an  eameet  sense 
of  insttce :  a  lova  that  will  hear  the  petition  of  the  poor  with  beaevoleat 
heart  and  with  frieDdlioess  ;  anearnestaesB  that  willreject  unjustifiable 
demands,  find  the  right  measure  of  necessary  relief  by  conscientious 
examination,  and  take  care  that  the  granting  of  alms  does  not  encourage 
sloth  and  irregularity  of  life." 

The  service  is  compulsory  upon  each  citizen  (with  certain 
exemptions,  of  which  I  shall  speak  hereafter)  for  three  years, 
but  nearly  all  volunteer  for  much  Itmger  periods.  It  is  held  to 
be  a  most  honourable  duty,  and  upon  a  roll  of  honour  bung  np 
in  the  city  chamber  are  inscribed  the  names  of  about  a  hundred 
citizens  who  have  served  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  upwarda 
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In  1905  one  of  the  almoners  had  been  in  office  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  81  more  than  twenty  years,  and  268  more 
than  ten  years.  The  secret  of  this  commendable  clinging  to 
office  chiefly  lies  in  the  reciprocal  affection  and  esteem  spring- 
ing ap  between  iha  abnonera  and  the  poor  committed  to  their 
care.  "  The  care  of  the  poor,"  it  haa  been  pithily  aajd,  "  leads  to 
care  for  the  poor." 

A  classification  of  the  almoners  shows  that  in  their  ranks  were 
to  be  foond  843  business  men  and  manufactnrers,  169  architects, 
contractors,  and  master  craftsmen,  150  civil  servants,  teachers, 
doctors,  lawyers,  chemists,  and  apothecaries,  and  9  farmers 
and  landowners.  Only  twenty-two  of  them  were  of  no  occnpsr 
tion.  It  is  pleasant  to  be  told  that  there  are  always  more  offara 
of  Toloutary  service  than  there  are  posts  to  be  filled.  These 
facta  should  dispose  once  for  all  of  the  objecUon  that  one  cannot 
expect  busy  men  to  undertake  work  of  this  kind.  Ko  doabt, 
however,  there  may  be  peculiar  difficulties  in  the  adnunistraUon 
of  such  a  system  in  London,  and  some  other  large  towns,  where 
rich  and  poor  are  often  so  &t  apart,  and  where  so  lai^  a  pro- 
portion of  those  engaged  in  business  reside  in  remote  suburban 
districts. 

In  an  interesting  paper  on  "The  City  of  Birmingham  Aid 
Society,"  Mr.  B,  H.  Best  -says  that  a  friend  of  his  in  Berlin, 
seventy-four  years  of  age,  who  is  chairman  of  a  district  committee 
in  that  city,  assured  him  that 

"  of  all  the  public  work  in  which  a  man  oonld  engage,  nothing,  in  his 
opinion,  iifibrded  so  mnoh  satisfootion,  because  the  fruits  of  the  servioes 
one  oonld  render  to  one's  fellow-oreatures  were  so  visible." 
This,  in  fact,  is  the  universal  testimony,  practically  confirmed 
as  it  is  by  the  voluntary  extensions  of  service  which  are  so 
numerous.  The  good  effect  upon  the  almoners  of  this  close  and 
constant  intercourse  between  them  and  their  poorer  brothers 
and  sisters,  in  quickening  and  widening  their  human  sympathies, 
is  OS  noteworthy  as  the  benefits  conferred  by  it  upon  the  reci- 
pients themselves.  The  patient  endurance  by  the  poor  of  suffer- 
ing and  poverty,  their  touching  resignation  to  their  hard  lot, 
the   generooB   help   they  give  to  one   anotbeiv-often  'quit« 
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diqtroportioDed  to  their  scant  neonrees — and  their  gratiinde 
for  helpfal  aerrice  rendered  them,  are  practical  lessonB  of  the 
groateot  valoe.  Of  ooorse  there  is  a  darker  rade  to  the  pietaie; 
bat  the  &et  bUII  renuuns  that  the  Elberfeld  sTstem  is  one  of 
motoal  helpfulneaa  to  rich  and  poor.  It  does  away  wiUi  that 
alooineaB  between  them,  which  bo  greatly  hindere  the  realizatioD 
of  the  ideal  of  Christian  brotherhood,  and  is  so  lamentable  a 
reproach  and  peril  to  oar  so-called  ChnBtian  civiliration. 

Another  great  merit  of  the  system  is  that  it  reduces  to  a 
minimam  that  overlapping  in  the  work  of  helping  the  pocv, 
which  is  BO  wasteful  and  so  demoralixing  to  the  recipients.  This 
evil  of  overlapping  was  forcibly  iUostrated  some  time  ago  in 
an  address  by  the  Bishop  of  Stepney  at  a  meeting  of  the  East 
Lond(Hi  Association  of  Friendly  Workers  among  the  Poor,  to 
which  I  have  already  allnded.  Their  method  of  grappling  with 
it  is  by  means  of  organized  co-operation  between  charitable 
people  of  all  denominations,  npon  the  soond  basis  of  "  need,  not 
creed."  The  bishop  narrated  a  story  of  an  old  woman  who  con- 
stantly attended  no  fewer  than  five  mothers'  meetings,  and 
aealonsly  devoted  herself  to  the  task  of  obtuning  tickete  entitling 
her  to  provisions.  At  last  she  died  from  tlie  effects  of  over- 
eating at  five  consecntive  tea  meetings.  After  her  death,  stores 
of  coal  which  she  had  obtained  from  different  charities  were  found 
in  every  comer  of  her  house,  grocers'  tickets  innnmeraUe,  five 
pounds  in  cash,  and  a  bank-book  showing  deposits  amonnting 
to  £50.  The  woman  had  been  preying  nearly  all  her  life  npon 
these  charitable  resources,  f^parently  because  no  trouble  had 
been  taken  by  any  (^  the  charitable  societies  to  find  out  what 
the  others  were  doing.  Such  scand^ous  overlapping  as  this 
woold  be  quite  impossible  under  the  Elberfeld  and  cognate 
systems.  They  also  have  the  good  effect  of  discouraging  chari^ 
as  an  instrument  for  proselytizing — not  only  the  worst,  but,  aa 
Mr.  Charles  Booth's  book  on  London  proves,  the  most  in- 
effectual weapon  for  that  purpose. 

There  are,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  two  great  classes  of  dtizens 
intimately  and  actively  concerned  in  charitable  enterprise — 
women  and  clergymen — who  are  deliberately  exdaded  from  the 
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main  work  of  adminiBtering  the  Elberfeld  sTStem,  though  they 
render  most  valuable  Bubeidiary  help.  Fiist,  aa  regards  the 
clergy.  In  these  days  the  clergy  are  burdened  and  often  over- 
whehned  by  moltifarioQa  dntiea  and  monetary  anxieties  and 
re^Koiulnlities  which  do  not  properly  pertain  to  their  ofBoe,  and 
which  onght  to  be  borne  by  the  laity.  The  order  of  deacons  was 
first  institnted,  not  as  a  mere  stepping-stone  to  the  priesthood,  but 
for  the  express  purpose  of  relieving  presbyters  from  the  dnty  of 
"serving  tables"  (which  inclnded  that  of  ministering  relief  to 
the  faithfdl  poor),  because  a  complaint  had  arisen  that  the  widows 
of  Oredan  Jews  were  neglected  in  the  daily  ministrations.  It 
has  been  more  than  once  proposed  that  a  permanent  diaconate 
of  the  apostolic  kind  should  be  revived,  and  it  is  possible  that 
such  a  revival  might  prove  of  great  utility.  We  all  know  how 
strongly  the  Bisht^  of  Birmingham  has  spoken  in  favour  of  the 
secnlarization  of  charity.  The  Birmia^tam  Aid  Society,  which, 
aa  I  have  already  remarked,  is  modelled  laigely  upon  the 
Elberfeld  ^tem,  adopts  this  principle  also.  In  the  paper  I 
have  referred  to,  Mr.  Best  says  it  must  not  be  imagined  that 
there  is  lees  need  under  the  City  Aid  for  charitable  work  and 
o(»ktribalaons  by  the  Churches.  The  Churches  are  still  asked  to 
contribute,  and  the  dergy  and  Church  workers  of  all  denomina- 
HoDB  are  invited  to  co-operate  with  the  district  committees  in 
order  that  the  funds  may  be  administered  under  a  well-oiganized 
and  efiScient  system  instead  of  in  an  unsystematic  and  haphazard 


"  Charitable  work,"  B»y3  Mr,  Best,  "  oonDected  with  places  of  worship, 
anoh  as  sonp  kitchens,  benevolent  and  Dorcas  scKueties,  ongbt  to  oontinae 
jnst  M  at  present,  and  the  Citj  Aid  Society  would  I>e  in  a  position  to 
specif  J  deserving  cases  for  saoh  oliaritabie  work,  and  thereby  greatly 
relieve  miniaters  of  religion,  who  may  at  the  present  time  feel  that 
they  are  overbnrdened  with  applications  requiring  time  and  energy  for 
tbair  investigation  and  tnnds  for  their  relief.  It  is  of  this  part  of  their 
doty  that  the  City  Aid  proposes  to  relieve  them,  and  this  will  give 
them  more  time  to  devote  to  their  special  religions  work." 

As  T^anb  the  exolnaion  of  women  fi-om  the  main  department 
of  the  Elberfeld  administration,  I  confess  I  oannot  discover  any 
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nal  neoMsity  for  it,  «nd  think  it  U  to  be  r^retted.  Why  dxmHi 
women,  whether  ezcepticnifl  or  not,  of  good  jodgment  and  boanes 
Oftpacity  be  thos  ezdnded  f  Possibly  it  is  because  in  Qtnnany 
women  are  more  strictly  domesticated  than  elsewhere.  It  is 
objected  that  the  poor  would  "see  in  women  helpers  simply  tiie 
present  district  visitor,"  ^  and  "  that  the  effective  working  of 
sach  a  city  aeheme "  needs  the  seirioe  of  hard-headed  bnaneaa 
and  professional  men.  John  Stu&rt  Mill,  in  his  Subjection  of 
Women,  has  some  remarks  which  seem  pertinent  to  this  qneetioo. 
He  says  of  women — 

*'  For  ohuitj  nuoj  of  thsm  an  by  nature  admirably  fitted ;  bnt  to 
prutiae  it  aaefullj,  or  even  without  doing  mischief,  requires  the 
edaoatioD,  the  manifold  preparation,  the  knowledge  and  the  tbinkiiig 
powersof  aalilfuladmiDiatrfttor.  .  .  .  There  are  few  of  the  adminiatn- 
tive  foDctiooB  of  government  for  which  a  person  would  not  be  fit,  «b« 
is  fit  to  bestow  charity  usefally.  In  this,  as  in  other  oases  .  .  .  tlw 
datisB  permitted  to  women  cannot  be  performed  properly  without  tluir 
being  trained  for  duties  which,  to  the  great  loss  of  society,  are  not 
permitted  to  them." 

Women's  sphere  and  work  in  this  conntiy  has  been  eztmded 
since  Mill  wrote  these  words,  and  his  ailment  has  therefore  mneh 
less  force.  They  have,  since  his  time,  shown  themselves  amtaigst 
onr  best  and  most  capable  poor-law  administrators,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  good  ground  why  they  should  be  excluded  from 
an  equal  share  of  work  in  any  JSnglJHb  adaptation  of  the  Elberfeld 
system.  At  Elberfeld  itself  women  have  of  late  years  been 
invited  to  take  a  larger  part  than  before  in  the  work  of  poor 
relief.  At  the  request  of  a  meeting  of  district  almoners,  ^oiaen, 
whether  married  or  single, 

**inay  be  added  to  the  district  comnuttees,  though  not  vaon  than  three 
to  a  diatriot,  and  their  number  does  not  reduce  the  statutory  number  d 
fourteen  men.  The  ladj  almoners  are  not,  however,  given  speciil 
rounds,  but  are  permitted  to  visit  anywhere  in  the  district  where,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  men,  female  activity  is  speciallj  appropriate,  aa  in 
oases  of  single  women,  large  families,  and  foster  children." 
By  "foster  children"  are  meant  those  whom  ws  call  panper 
children.  They  are  also  commissioned  to  visit  cases 
'  BriiaMi  Next  Can^aign,  p.  68. 
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"  irhera  the  influence  oF  a  woman  on  the  female  household  manager  is 
calculated  to  promote  the  aanee  of  order  and  olsanlineaa,  and  in  par- 
tionlar  to  exert  a  moral  stimnloa." 

There  is  another  special  and  most  important  dutj  allotted  to 
iromen  in  Qennany,  namely,  oi^anizations  (or  the  care  of 
children — illegitimate,  orphan,  deserted,  poverty-etricken,  and 
children  of  feeble  minds  or  bodies — in  faci^  all  unprotected 
children.  This  branch  of  the  work  has  been  carried  to  a 
partlcnlarly  high  state  of  efficiency  at  Leipzig.  Jolie  Sutter, 
the  author  of  Britain's  Next  Ca/mpaign,  tells  ua  that  at  the  time 
of  vriting  tiuit  book  Leipzig  had  about  1,200  orphans  living  in 
peasant  homes,  forming  six  colonies,  each  under  adequate  super- 
Tision  and  the  care  of  foster  parents.  The  children  are  described 
as  doing  far  better  than  ever  they  did  before  in  orphanages, 
though  only  about  £6  a  year  is  paid  for  each  child.  The  plan 
somewhat  resembles  the  excellent  scattered  home  system  which 
has  been  adopted  by  Boards  of  Quardians  at  Reading  and  else- 
where. 

Besides  clergy  and  women,  there  are  two  or  three  classes  of 
citizen  traders  who  are  precluded  from  taking  part  in  the 
administration  of  the  Elberfeld  system — such  as  grocers  and 
other  provision  dealers,  and  pablicana  The  reasons  in  this  case 
are  more  obvious. 

In  this  country,  organized  charitable  effort,  whether  official 
or  voluntaiy,  is  &r  too  much  concentrated  upon  relieving  the 
destitute,  instead  of  trying  to  prevent  poor  people  from  becoming 
destitute.  In  the  German  system  it  is  otherwisa  At  Elberfeld) 
in  close  relation  to  the  dvio  poor  relief  administration,  ia  a 
ladies'  guild  which  is  "altogether  ajnwenlive  effort:  its  object 
is  to  keep  the  poor  from  sinking"  into  actual  destitution.  To 
this  end  it  has  succeeded  in  gathering  up  the  stray  efforts  of 
private  charity  into  a  well-planned  and  well-spending  organiza- 
tion, the  city  being  divided  for  this  purpose  into  thirty-six 
districts. 

"  With  the  exception  of  occasional  grants  towards  clearing  off  arrears 
of  rent,  these  ladies  nerer  help  with  money ;  they  help  with  food, 
with  clothes,  and,  most   important  of   all,  bjr  means  of  personal 
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inflnenoe,  proTiding  work  kUo.  Tet  ^e;  kre  not  diBtriet  viaitoa  is 
onr  Mosa  ;  the;  are  oirio  officers.*'  * 

There  caa  be  no  doabt  that,  in  addition  to  its  other  merib, 
the  Qeiman  syBtem  is  an  economical  on&  It  is  well  known  that 
in  thia  counby  a  great  part  of  the  money  raised  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  goes  in  establishment  charges,  officers'  salaries,  and  other 
administrative  expenses.  Not  so  in  Geimany.  The  system  of 
unpaid  citizen  workers,  and  the  principle  of  centnJized  and 
onified  management,  the  whole  coat  being  de&ayed  oat  of  the 
dvio  budget,  is  bound  to  conduce  to  economy.  Urs.  Sutter 
tells  OB  that  the  Elberfeld  officials,  in  one  of  their  latest  reports, 
have  worked  out  a  table  showing  that  in  a  period  of  forty  yeais 
this  system  had  saved  the  city  over  five  million  marks,  that  is 
aboat  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling  of  our  money.' 

Mr.  W.  H.  Dawson,  in  his  excellent  book  on  The  Qerman 
Worhnw/a,  points  out  that  we  in  England  &il  to  apply  scientifie 
methods  to  the  solution  of  the  problem.  Instead  of  endeavonring 
to  prevent  pauperism,  we  relieve  the  poverty  of  the  moment  and 
tacitly  encourage  the  habits  which  so  often  induce  it.' 

"  Goardiani  of  the  poor  exist  for  the  purpoee  of  giving  money,  and 
seldom  give  what  ib  at  least  of  equal  importaace — their  moral  influenoe, 
advioe  aad  help.  The  Elberfeld  eyatam,  instead  of  being  pnrelj 
charitable — and  what  is  easier  than  to  vote  public  money  ? — is  abo 
disciplinary  and  ednoatiooaL" 

The  duty  is  expressly  laid  upon  those  who  take  part  in  it  of 

"investigation  into  the  conditions  of  the  poorer  class  of  the  population 
and  the  adoption  of  efiactnal  preventive  and  remedial  meaanres,  or  the 
recommendation  of  these  to  the  manicipal  central  authority."* 

Under  German  methods  of  government,  the  imperadve  "  shall " 
is  far  more  in  evidence  tiian  the  permissive  "  may,"  and  poaseeaes 
undoubted  advantages  in  work  of  this  kind.  For  example,  all 
employers  are  bound  to  fDmish  to  the  officers  and  almoners  sucdi 
information  as  may  be  required  as  to  the  wages  paid  to  and  the 
work  done  by  their  workpeople,  and  so  forth,  and  are  liable  to 

*  Britairlt  Ntxt  Campaign,  p.  7S.  *  Und,  p.  38. 

*  Page  261.  •  Tht  German  Workimai,  p.  Sei. 
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legal  penalties  Bhould  the7  refdse  to  give  it.  This  enables  the 
authorities  and  the  almoners  to  put  pressore  open  the  employers 
who  are  lacking  in  their  dnty  towards  their  employees,  whether 
by  overworking  or  underpaying  them,  and  also  upon  the  workers 
who  may  ^1  in  their  daty  towards  their  employers.  This 
minute  and  all-perrading  official  supervision  would  probably 
not  be  tolerated  in  this  country;  but  who  can  doubt  that  it 
greatly  contributes  to  the  work  of  social  and  industrial  progress 
in  Germany  ?  The  consensos  of  testimony  that  it  is  impoHsible 
to  find,  even  in  the  poorest  quarters  of  Berlin  and  other  German 
dties,  BUoh  degraded,  miserably'Clad,  and  half  •starved  children 
as  abound  in  London  and  our  great  provincial  towns,  ought  a 
little  to  disturb  our  insular  self-satisfaction.  German  superiority 
in  this  respect  is  not  due  to  the  general  standard  of  wages  being 
higher  there  than  here ;  it  is  due  to  the  iact  that  the  poor  are 
better  looked  after. 

At  Elberfeld  relief  fictnn  the  public  funds  is  only  given  where 
the  applicant's  existing  resources  iail  to  provide  the  bore 
necessaries  of  life.  For  this  purpose  a  "  standard  of  income  "  ia 
provided,  as  a  minimum  for  food,  clothing,  fomiture,  and  shelter. 
"  If  this  amount  be  not  received,  a  claim  to  relief  to  i^e  extent 
of  the  deficiency  may  be  established,"  with  option  to  the  almoners 
of  the  district  to  give  less  or  more-^ 

The  head  of  the  familj 3    0 

A  wife  living  with  her  hnibutd 2    6 

A  child  d  U,  or  orer,  if  irafjW-e«niiiig 3    0 

Ibe  Mine  if  not  wi^e-eanuug 2    2} 

A  child  of  10  to  14  reui 2    0 

A  child  from  S  to  10        17 

,    lUiS  16 

H       anderlTeu        10 

Total  bNT  a  fM^  of  dght,  M  ftbove  ..    1«   8} 

For  a  dn^  adnlt  Hriog  Bhme         3   6 

"The  existence  of  this  weekly  income,  either  at  the  Ume  <tf 
the  application  for  assistance,  or  as  the  averse  of  recent 
weeks,  as  a  rule  exdudes  any  claim  to  relief  from  the  public 
poor  funds."  The  increase  of  this  relief  basis  is  only  permitted 
when  "  the  most  nn&vounble  conditions  conceivable  exist,  and 
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the  r«MOtia  for  such  depattore  mnst  be  entered  fnlly  in  tl» 
district  book." 

The  buis  of  relief  certainly  does  not  err  on  the  tdde  of 
generoeitj.  It  most  be  remembered,  however,  tiiat  the  stuidiri 
of  living  is  higher  in  this  country  than  in  Germany.  In  Berlin, 
where  the  coat  of  living  is  higher  than  at  Elberfeld,  the  relief 
for  a  single  adult  ^uies  irom  twenty  to  thirty  shillingB  pei 
month,  part  of  it  being  given  in  kind,  so  that  the  milummii 
would  be  about  five  ehillingB  a  week  instead  of  three  and  ni- 
pence.  Ko  stigma  of  pauperism  is  attadied  to  this  relief.  It 
is  regarded  as  a  right.  Bather  inconsistently,  however,  vitii 
tikis  principle,  no  citizen  is  allowed  to  vote  at  public  elections 
while  in  receipt  of  it 

Under  the  Elberfeld  system  the  destitute  incapacitated  have 
an  onoonditional  claim  to  relief  in  so  far  as  others  who  in 
liable  cannot  provide  for  their  need.'  Poor  relief  is  either  oot- 
door,  called  "  open "  (pffene),  or  closed  (geachlossene) — that  is, 
maintooance  in  public  institutions  for  the  poor.  Out-door  relief 
is  given  in  mon^  (generally  for  a  week  at  a  time),  food,  clothing, 
furniture,  medical  assistance,  or  working  apparatus  (as  tools, 
sewing  machines,  etc.),  while  indoor  relief  is  given  in  some  one 
of  the  town's  institutions  for  the  purpose — the  poor  hoose,  die 
orphanage,  the  home  for  deserted  children,  or  the  shelter  toe 
the  homelesa  There  are  no  workhouses  is  our  sense  of  tbe 
word,  and  no  workhooae  teat  is  enforced  npon  ^plicante  for 
relief 

The  English  poor-law  system  looks  far  better  in  theory  than 
it  works  out  in  practice.  It  is  one  of  its  principles  that  nobod; 
should  be  allowed  to  starve,  but  the  fact  yet  remains  tH&t 
hundreds  of  people  are  annually  starved  to  death  in  this 
Christian  huid,  abounding  ss  it  does  in  wealth  which  is  more 
than  enoogh  for  all.  For  the  poor  sometimes  prefer  slow  dce^ 
by  starvation  to  entering  the  workhoaae.  There  most,  it  i^ 
truly  said,  be  something  wrong  witb  our  system  of  poor  relief, 
when  it  is  readily  accepted  by  the  undeserving,  and  absc^ntel/ 
refused  by  the  deserving  poor. 

■  Tht  a«rman  Worhmm,  p.  261. 
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In  Berlin's  modified  form  of  the  Etberfeld  eystem,  persona  of 
bad  repate.  Bach  as  able-bodied  vagrants,  drunkards,  or  proeti- 
tntes,  are  sent,  after  penal  conviction,  to  a  penal  workhouse. 
They  may  also  be  transferred  to  it  from  the  casual  vaid,  or 
iirom  "  the  city  refage  for  homeless  people,"  under  authority 
given  by  themselvee,  if  they  sign  an  agreement  on  entering, 
that  they  consent,  under  certain  conditions  of  behaviour,  to 
be  transferred  to  the  house  of  correction.  They  are  detained 
there  for  not  less  than  six  months  and  not  more  than  tiro  years, 
and  may  be  discharged  at  any  time  if  suitable  employment  can 
be  found  for  them  elsewhere.  A  small  wage  is  pud  to  them, 
and  a  balance  usoally  aocomulates  for  them  at  their  disebarge. 

There  is  also  an  infirmary  under  the  pooivlaw  board  for  aged, 
sick,  ta  infirm  persons,  who  have  led  more  or  less  disrepntable 
lives.  The  institatioD  supplies  entire  board,  and  medical  treat- 
ment, and  has  a  library  and  spacioos  gronnds.  The  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  Hospital,  on  the  other  hand,  is  exclusively  reserved  for 
the  respectable  poor  who  require  maintenance  on  account  of 
age  and  infirmity,  or  because  they  are  alone  in  the  wcyld.  The 
Beriin  mniticipality  is  now  erecting  a  large  asylum  for  those 
who  are  aged  but  not  infirm,  in  an  extensive  park  near  Berlin. 
It  will  accommodate  fifteen  hundred  inmates.  There  is  also  a 
town  refuge  for  homeless  people  of  good  repute.  Families  are 
accommodated  in  one  part  of  the  boilding,  and  single  persons  in 
another.  All  the  inmates  have  to  sign  an  agreement  to  be  sent 
to  the  penal  workhouse  if  they  apply  for  admission  oftener  than 
five  times  in  three  months.  This  is  done  to  gain  control  over 
"  work-shy "  persons,  for  ^e  rule  is  not  enfOTced  where  able- 
bodied  peiBons  are  really  trying  to  find  work. 

There  is  also  a  shelter  for  homeless  people,  supported  by 
private  charity,  where  no  inmate  is  required  to  disclose  his 
iiam&  It  accommodates  about  nine  hundred  inmates,  and  its 
aim  is  to  help  men  to  r^ain  employment,  instead  of  leaving 
them  to  be  tempted  to  commit  crim&  The  institution  is  reported 
to  be  admirably  managed.  Finally  there  are  the  labour  colo- 
nies— a  very  important  feature  of  the  work.  The  inmates  are 
usually  men  who  have  lost  their  dtoataons  through  drink,  and 
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oome  Tolontuily  m  a  last  nsoarce.  The  minimum  lengtli  of 
stay  is  three  months ;  the  m^irimnTti  six  months.  The  inmatow 
are  employed  apon  piece-vork,  and  earn  from  five  to  thirteen 
shillings  a  week,  receiving  their  wages  in  a  lump  som  at  Uie  end 
of  their  term. 

To  repeat  what  I  have  already  said  in  sabstanoe,  the  £uilt  <^ 
the  English  workhouse  test  is  that  it  requires  the  indigent  pow 
to  forfeit  their  self-respect  as  a  condition  of  relief,  whereas  under 
the  Qerman  system  the  test  is  enforced  only  upon  Uie  iaiy  and 
disreputable.  No  adequate  elasBification  of  inmates  is  possible 
in  our  workhonsea  nnder  the  present  system.  "  It  is  as  difficult 
to  separate  the  vicions  from  the  virtuous  in  the  hoose  as  out 
ofiC* 

Again,  citisen  service  is  the  keynote  of  the  German  system. 
The  helpers  are  in  the  truest  sense  guardians  of  the  poor,  not 
gnardians  of  the  ratepayers,  as  too  many  of  our  guardians  ar& 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  ignore  or  depreciate  the  admirable  work 
which  has  been  done  even  under  our  present  poor-law  ^stem. 
Its  sh<ntcominga  and  failores  are  rather  inherent  in  the  system 
itself  than  dne  to  those  who  have  had  the  administration  of  it. 
Mr.  Best  calculates  that  if  the  parish  of  Birmingham  were 
provided  with  helpers  in  the  same  proportion  to  its  population 
aa  is  the  case  at  Berlin,  Birmingham  would  require  abont  five 
hundred  helpers  to  do  what  is  now  being  done  by  five  out-relieving 
officers  and  twenty-four  guardians.  Here  in  England  the 
guardians  obtain  their  information — in  urban  unions  at  any  nite 
— almost  entirely  at  second-hand  from  the  relieving  ofBceis, 
instead  of  coming  in  actual  contact  themselves  with  the  poor 
they  relieve,  except  in  their  periodical  visits  to  the  workhoose 
and  brief  interviews  in  the  boardroom. 

Truly  has  it  been  said  that  it  is  "worse  than  useless  to 
surround  our  gifts  wiUi  such  distasteful  conditions  that  no  <me 
will  ask  for  charity."  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  most  be 
discriminating,  if  it  ia  not  to  be  productive  of  more  evil  thaa 
good.  As  Lord  William  Qascoyne.Gecil  said  some  time  ago  in 
a  letter  to  The  Tvmea :  "  It  is  the  want  oi  discarimination  in 
'  B«t,  p.  7. 
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giving,  and  not  the  actual  {pving  tliat  prodnces  those  evils  which 
we  are  wont  to  inclade  in  the  word  '  pauperization.* "  A  number 
of  the  managers  of  Berlin  charities  place  their  funds  at  the 
disposal  of  the  City  Aid  organization,  to  be  administered  at  its 
discretion,  particularly  for  cases  whore  the  recipients  are  especially 
meritorioos,  and  destitution  may  be  averted  by  timely  help- 
Often  a  liberal  gift  or  loan  proves  the  tmost  economy,  and 
parsimony  is  really  ez^avagance,  because  a  little  help  where 
much  is  needed,  &r  from  helping  a  little,  does  not  help  at  alL 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  adoption  in  some  parte  of 
England  of  the  citizen  service  system  of  helping  and  relieving 
the  poor.  Here,  of  course,  it  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage. 
Bat  enough  has  been  done  to  prove  the  posubility  of  adapldng 
the  system  to  lilngliuli  needs  and  methods.^ 

The  generally  adopted  plan  is  that  of  a  central  committee 
and  district  committees,  each  having  its  own  officers,  and  a 
central  fimd  controlled  by  the  central  committee.  Both  at 
Birmingham  and  New  Brighton  the  municipal  wards  are  selected 
as  convenient  areas  for  the  district  sab-committees.  It  is  pleasant 
to  find  that  members  of  all  religious  denominations  join  hand- 
in-faand  in  the  most  friendly  manner  in  devotion  to  the  work. 
In  Birmingham  there  are  seven  district  committees  in  active 
operation,  each  having  its  sub-committees.  Certain  streets  or 
groups  of  houses  are  allotted  to  the  helpers,  who  get  th<ffoughly 
to  know  the  people  whom  they  help.  A  conspicnons  featnre 
of  the  Birmingham  Aid  Society,  and  one  which  differentiates  it 
from  the  German  system,  from  other  English  organizations  like 
the  C.O.S.,  and  from  Ohe  charitable  efforts  of  the  clergy  and 
district  visitors,  is  that  the  mtyority  of  its  helpers  are 
working  men,  many  of  whom  are  employed  in  the  same 
foctories  as  the  applicants  for  relief.  It  is  found  in  practice 
that  these  men  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  eiroumstances 
and  needs  of  their  fellow-workmen  and  their  &milieB  which  is 

>  gar  tnforiiwtioii  ap<ni  ttiti  put  of  the  subject,  I  am  iodebted  to  the  Rer.  J.  R. 
Bradu,  of  Birmingbkin,  o^uionK  Mcretar;  of  tbe  Chiiitiu  Sodil  Union,  ind 
to  Mr.  a  D.  Chuobets,  of  tiie  teaching  itaff  of  BirminghMn  UniTenitr,  wbo  U 
««ti*elj  engaged  in  tiie  morenient. 
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by  no  means  eanly  aocesrible  to  vorken  belon^png  to  a  different 
social  grade,  and  that  they  are  better  qoalified  to  ^ve  profitable 
advice  and  oonnsel,  where  it  may  be  needed.  In  Bradfoid  tiie 
Qoild  directs  the  activities  of  charitable  agenciee,  bnt  {pves  no 
direct  pecuniary  assistanee  itself  in  the  work  of  chariUUe 
diatribnticnL 

While  fnlly  recognizing  that  German  bnreancratic  metiiods 
are  not  likely  to  find  favour  in  this  country,  I  woold  Babtnit 
that  the  Cbrifltian  Social  Union  is  not  ill  adapted  to  promote 
the  application  of  the  Elberfeld  system  to  our  own  needs, 
with  such  modifications  as  shaU  make  it,  at  any  rate  at  fiist,  & 
purely  voluntary  organiiation,  and  shall  aoDommodate  it  to  the 
national  character  and  traditions. 

Fred  B.  Mason. 
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THE  STATE  AND  THE  CHILDREN. 

rpHE  reverence  for  indiTidiml  liberty,  and  for  the  right  of  a 
-'-  man  to  do  what  he  likes  with  his  own,  was  part  of  the 
heritage  Hat  the  eighteenth  century  left  its  successor,  and 
many  salutary  reforms  can  certainly  be  traced  to  this  spirit. 
As  embodied  in  nineteenth-centuiy  individnalism,  however,  it 
waa  carried  to  extremes,  with  the  natural  reeolt  that  a  reaction 
has  set  in.  The  State  has  already  found  it  advisable  to 
impose  certain  restrictions  on  the  rights  of  private  property,  the 
right  of  oontracl^  and  the  hoars  of  labour ;  now  it  is  contem- 
plating an  extension  of  its  powers  with  regard  to  the  care 
of  children.  The  parent's  right,  once  deemed  inviolable,  now 
hardly  counts  as  an  argument,  and  the  gronnd  of  the  discussion 
has  shifted  to  quite  another  point,  namely,  the  cost  Free 
educaUon  and  free  meals,  with  their  logical  sequel,  free  clothing, 
certfunly  do  not  appeal  to  the  already  heavily  burdened  rate- 
payer. The  man  who  finds  it  a  hard  stro^le  to  feed  his  own 
children  does  not  welcome  with  enthusiasm  the  prospect  of 
keeping  the  children  of  the  improvident  and  dissolute — in  order, 
as  it  seems  to  him,  that  the  latter  may  have  more  to  spend  in 
the  pablio-honse.  ' 

This  feeling,  it  must  be  admitted  at  the  outset,  is  perfectly 
Intimate  and  reasonable,  and  in  no  social  projects  can  it  be 
fairly  ignored.  It  may,  however,  be  questioned  whether  the 
industrious  section  of  the  community  is  not,  even  at  present, 
saddled  with  a  very  heavy  burden,  with  the  added  consciousness 
that  very  little  good  is  being  accomplished.  The  cost  of  poor 
relief  and  charity  taken  together  is  already  enormous,  and  yet 
the  social  evils  ^pear  as  threatening  as  ever.  Hie  fact  is  Uiat 
even  to-day  tiie  idle  and  profligate  elassee  manage  to  get  them- 
selves and  their  fiunilies  provided  for  in  one  way  or  another. 
In  comparison  with  the  amount  of  destitution  in  our  large 
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eitiea,  ihe  number  of  deaths  from  actual  want  is  small.  Most  of 
the  children  are  fed  after  a  fashion,  and  perhaps  had  food  is  & 
greater  evil  than  poutire  hanger.  The  fall  burden  is  already 
on  the  shonlders  of  the  oommnnity.  The  criminals  are  main- 
tained in  gaols,  under  a  system  that  is  neither  reformative  nor 
deterrent  The  aged  poor  and  the  feeble  are  housed  in  work* 
houses ;  while  those  who  prefer  an  idle  and  free  life  contrive  to 
live  at  the  expense  of  the  charitable,  or  on  funds  intended  for 
the  unemployed.  And  all  the  time  we  are  consdous  that  no 
permanent  effect  is  produced ;  a  new  generation  of  paupers  and 
idlers  is  allowed  to  grow  up,  ready  to  take  the  place  of  the  old, 
when  the  latter  disappears,  whilst  all  endeavours  to  gr^ple  with 
the  problems  of  poverty  are  as  the  labonis  of  Sisyphus. 

Now,  attempts  to  stop  the  manufacture  of  submerged  classes 
are  snccessfully  opposed  on  the  score  of  cost ;  but  it  might  prove 
greater  economy  in  the  long  run  to  undertake  the  entire  sapport 
of  many  of  the  poorer  children,  and  to  place  them  in  the  way  of 
becoming  useful  and  self-supportiog  dtizens.  At  present  we 
prefer  to  use  them  as  a  means  of  putting  pressure  upon  the 
parents,  with  a  view  to  maintaining  the  responsibility  of  the 
latter.  Even  &om  the  purely  pecuniary  point  of  view,  this  is 
doubtful  economy ;  for  though  at  the  time  some  saving  is  effected 
in  public  expenditure,  such  neglected  children  ultimately  exact 
heavy  damages  irom  society  in  the  cost  of  maiatainiog  gaols, 
police,  workhouses,  hospitals,  and  asylums,  Eveiy  year  vast 
numbers  of  Children,  stunted  in  body  and  undisciplined  in  mind, 
are  tamed  oat  to  earn  their  living  on  the  streets,  either  as 
errand  boys  or  in  some  other  tana  of  unskilled  labour.  These 
eventually  go  to  swell  the  multitude  of  casual  labottrera,  unem- 
ployables,  and  semi-criminals,  who  are  the  despair  of  all  social 
refmmerfl.  Instead  of  supporting  its  atizens  for  a  few  years  at 
the  beginning  of  their  life,  and  thus  giving  them  a  fair  start  in 
some  occupation,  society  at  present  fancies  it  more  economical 
to  maintain  them  in  their  manhood  and  old  age.  For  it  b  mt- 
questionable  that  in  one  way  or  another  they  are  nuuntained, 
and  that  without  giving  society  any  real  equivalent  in  the  abaft 
of  useful  labour. 
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The  £a70arito  ol^ection  to  sooh  measnres  oa  the  feeding  of 
school  children  takes  the  form  of  a  redmstio  ad  ahawrdaim.  It 
is  urged  that  this  would  eTentnallj  lead  to  the  State  taking  upon 
itself  the  complete  responsibility  for  the  children  of  defaulting 
parents,  and  it  is  imagined  that  auch  an  objection  is  conctosive. 
But  what  is  the  paradox  of  one  generation  is  often  the  common- 
place of  t^e  next.  That  snch  a  method  would  he  more  hnmone 
no  one  will  question.  That  it  would  be  actually  cheaper  perhaps 
time  will  make  equally  phun. 

The  real  danger  lies  in  accepting  respoiLsibility  for  the  children 
before  we  have  adequate  machinery  for  enforcing  upon  the 
adults  responsibility  for  themselves.  Attempts  to  work  social 
schemes  within  a  limited  field,  while  confusion  and  chaos  reign 
everywhere  else,  are  likely  to  end  in  failure.  The  feeding  of 
school  children  will  have  a  better  chance  of  success  when  an 
improved  and  more  elastic  Poor  Law  is  introduced,  and  labour 
colonies  instituted  for  the  nnemployable.  Meanwhile  all  measnres 
directed  at  social  amelioration  that  can  be  turned  to  the  advan- 
tage of  idlers  are  calculated  to  do  more  harm  than  good ;  bnt  as 
soon  as  we  have  snfficieuUy  drastic  means  of  dealing  with  those 
social  pests,  the  State  may  without  aerioos  danger  rec^nize  its 
obligation  to  the  children. 

Even  if  sodal  reforms  involving  the  public  maintenance  of  a 
large  part  of  the  children  could  be  pnrchosed  only  at  the 
expense  of  parental  responsibility,  it  may  in  course  of  time  be 
found  desirable  to  make  that  sacrifice.  Should  the  repudiation 
of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  parent  take  the  form  of 
restricting  the  size  of  the  family,  as  is  rapidly  becoming  the 
case  among  the  well-ofT  classes  in  every  civilized  coontiy,  public 
opinion  may  possibly  veer  round  to  the  view  that  the  rearing 
and  training  of  the  yoonger  members  of  society  shoald  fall  not  on 
individuals  but  on  the  State.  This  plan  ia  already  advocated  by 
some  writers  under  the  very  attractive  name  of  "  endowment  of 
motherhood."  Aa  things  appear  to  us  at  present,  it  is  unfair 
that  A.,  the  fingol  and  provident  bachelor,  who  has  avoided 
marri^e  because  he  felt  unable  to  fulfil  properly  the  responsi- 
bilities of  a  parmt,  should  have  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance 
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of  E's  children,  B.  having,  perhaps,  mairied  recklessly,  and  bees 
an  andutifiil  father.  The  fium  labourer  who  is  sofficiently 
eoarageous  and  sufficientiy  stupid  to  attempt  the  rearing  of  ten 
children  on  a  wage  of  twelve  and  sixpence  a  week,  is  r^arded 
u  an  enemy  to  society,  and  as  things  are  at  present  oonstitiited, 
he  really  is  sach.  Marriage  and  the  possession  of  a  family  have 
come  to  be  loxories  to  which  only  the  prosperous  man  is  supposed 
to  have  a  elum ;  and  that  the  poor  man  who  aspires  to  this  Idias 
should  be  peoalijsed  accordingly  is  as  much  in  the  nature  of  tilings 
■fl  that  public  opinion  shoold  not  tolerate  a  cobbler's  pretension 
to  keep  a  pack  of  foxhounds  and  make  his  neighbours  pay  for  it 
On  the  other  hand,  to  those  who  come  after  ns,  and  have  the  spectre 
of  "  race  suicude  "  ever  before  tiieir  eyes,  it  may  appear  an  intoler- 
able injustice  that  A.  should  be  allowed  to  spend  his  inorane 
entirely  on  his  own  gratification,  while  B.  has  the  whtde  care  and 
labour  of  supporting  those  who  are  one  day  to  form  ihe  new 
generation  of  citizens,  and  to  keep  the  State  in  existence.  It 
will,  perhaps,  seem  no  less  unreasonable  that  the  tssk  of  maintun- 
ing  the  roads  and  seweis  should  be  left  to  those  who  are  willing 
to  undertake  it  of  their  own  choice  and  at  their  own  expense. 

Between  these  two  phases  of  thought  there  is  an  intermediate 
oinnion,  justifiable  even  under  present  conditions,  that  the  parent 
who  is  willing  to  accept  such  responsibility  should  receive  a 
certain  meed  of  encouragement  and  support  from  the  State,  so 
long  as  the  youthful  citizens  he  provides  are  of  a  desirable  type, 
and  likely  to  prove  uaeful  members  of  society. 

Even  in  the  case  of  tiiose  parents  who  have  no  sense  of  datj 
to  their  o&pring,  or  to  the  community,  it  must  be  recognixed 
that  once  the  child  is  brought  into  the  world,  the  main  mischief 
is  done ;  and  that  the  best  thing  the  State  can  do  for  its  own 
protection,  and  apart  altogether  from  philanthropic  ooumda«- 
tions,  is  to  adopt  the  child  and  sccept  fuU  responsibility,  even 
though  it  is  found  impossiblQ  to  take  retaliatory  measures  against 
the  father.  In  return  for  the  money  expended  it  will  have  at 
least  the  prospect  of  possMsing  later  on  a  respectable  citiiNi— a 
worker,  a  taxpayer.  If  it  prefers  to  save  the  money,  and  let  the 
child  take  its  chance,  it  has  the  prospect  of  producing  a  chronic 
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loafer,  posribly  a  crimmal,  who  in  one  way  or  another  has  to  be 
supported  by  the  eommunity  all  throogh  his  life,  and  who  will 
leave  behind  him  a  more  or  leas  nameroos  proginy  to  preserre 
and  carry  on  the  family  traditions. 

To-day,  moreover,  there  ia  a  strong  feeling  that  the  children 
ahonld  not  be  used  as  the  lever  by  which  pressure  is  brought  to 
bear  on  the  parent;  and  this  feeling  is  strengthened  by  the 
consdonsness  that  efforts  along  this  line  are  ineffectiva  At 
present  the  jangle  of  charities,  and  an  antiqoated  Poor  Law,  make 
it  easy  for  a  man  to  divest  himself  of  all  obligations  that  he  £nds 
tiie  least  irksome.  On  the  other  hand,  a  system  which  secured 
the  wel&re  <tf  the  children  would  make  it  possible  to  bring  home 
to  sach  a  man,  sharpy  and  relentlessly,  what  are  the  primary 
dnties  of  citizenship,  with  clear  knowledge  that  the  full  force  of 
the  penalty  would  fall  on  them  and  not  on  his  children. 

One  must^  of  course,  admit  the  foil  force  of  the  objection  that, 
although  the  present  system  does  not  reform  the  neglectful 
parent,  the  proposed  system  would  tend  to  demoralize  those  who 
at  present  do  their  duty.  That  such  would  be  the  effect  under 
our  existing  Poor  Law  administration  admits  of  Uttle  doubt ;  for 
little  or  no  attempt  is  made  to  discriminate  between  the 
deserving  and  the  undeserving  poor,  or  between  the  different 
causes  of  poverty.  But  careful  and  thorough  methods,  such  as 
the  Qermans  are  trying  to  work  out  in  some  of  their  large 
towns — methods  which  individualize  the  cases,  and  can  be 
adapted  to  varying  circumstances — would  go  far  to  minimize 
this  danger,  and  would  probably  afford  a  guarantee  that  so-called 
"social  work"  should  produce  a  permanent  benefit,  instead  of 
serving  as  yet  another  demoralizing  agency.  Under  a  properly 
organized  system  there  should  be  no  room  for  charities,  and  no 
room  for  the  idler  and  drunkard  who  is  responsible  for  so  mtich 
expeos&  We  should  have  no  "  deserving  poor,"  whose  very 
existence,  as  implied  in  the  name,  is  a  mockery  of  civilization ; 
and  the  "undeserving  poor"  left  to  themselves,  and  confronted 
with  the  choice  of  working  or  starving,  would  stand  a  much 
better  chance  <A  ref<Hination. 

W.  M.  LlOHTBODT. 
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I.  Tbi  TA.XATIOK  or  MoTOB-ciAB. — Ur.  A>qaith*s  seoood  Budget 
OMued  ft  Kood  doftl  of  disappointment,  aot  onlj  to  ordinuy  taxpajvs, 
vho  had  been  led  to  oxpect  &  snbitftntuil  ligfateniiig  of  their  bnrdeu, 
but  alM  to  Berioni  economists,  who  desired  those  burdens  to  be  mon 
fairlj  distriboted,  uid  to  social  reformers,  vho  required  funds  for  tbsir 
own  proposals.  It  is  olesr,  therefore,  thftt  the  Chsnoellor  ot  tha 
Exoheqoer  must  disooTer  fresh  soarcea  of  rereiiQe,  or  obtain  u 
inoreued  yield  from  old  sonrcea — ^perhftps  both.  Among  the  Isttn 
olus  of  sources  I  wish  to  emphasiEe  the  tsxfttion  of  motor-csn.  Id 
the  hftnds  'of  the  wealthy,  motor-eftrs  ftre,  without  doubt,  the  grestHt 
modem  luxury  :  used  chiefly  for  porpOBee  of  kmusemont,  the  or  hti 
been  hsppily  defined  u  "  s  derioe  to  euftble  the  rich  idler  to  hta 
time."  Under  present  conditions,  at  any  rate,  it  contributes  to  "the 
greatest  misery  of  the  greatest  number  "  among  otlier  users  of  uid 
dwellers  near  the  highway,  causing  great  damage  to  tbe  surfue  of 
roads,  and  injury  to  roadside  houses,  gardens,  and  Gelds.  Uotor-emi 
therefore,  should  certainly  pay  a  great  deal  more  towards  ratei  or 
Uxes  than  thay  do  now. 

At  present  a  motor-car  weighing  less  than  one  ton  merely  pays  die 
ordinary  curiage  duty  of  two  guineas.  If  it  weighs  more  thsn  om 
ton  it  pays  four  guineas,  and  if  more  than  two  tons  five  gsinesa. 
Motor-cycles  (two  or  three  wheels)  pay  15«.,  and  motcH'-cabs  £2  17t. 

We  can  obtain  some  guidance  in  our  search  for  a  better  system  bj 
examining  the  practice  of  foreign  countries.  France,  Italy,  lod 
Germany  provide  the  moat  instructive  precedents.  In  France  a  motor* 
oar  owner  pays  a  yearly  tax  to  the  local  authority  of  the  town  in 
which  he  lives,  the  amount  varying  from  £2  in  a  small  town  to  £3  ISi. 
in  Paris,  with  an  additional  tax  of  it.  for  every  horse-power.  In  Iblj 
there  is  a  rather  complicated  scale  depending  upon  horse-pover. 
Motor-cycles  pay  19i.  if  under,  and  £1  6(,  if  over,  1  horse-power. 

Pfivate  motor-can  up  to  6  H.P.  pv 2  16  0 

»  12       „         4    0  0 

n  „  le 4  16  0 

••  24        ^  6    0  0 

H  „  above  24       ,  £6    0    0 

Z*.  6rf.  for  each  additional  H.P. 
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ir  rehidN  with  4  M«ta 


Tnda  nbldei  paj  """^"g  to  hons-poirer  mt  baU  the  acile  for  printe  motor- 
am. 

la  Gennaof  tha  taxfttioo,  u  given  in  the  Report  of  the  BofftI 
Commusion  on  Motor-«UB,  i§  baaed  entirely  apon  horBe-power,  aad 
inoreues  sbftrplj;  ka  the  horBe-power  growB. 

£    I.     d. 

MotOT-CTclM       0  10    0 

Mot«>Ckn  under  «  H.P.  ..16    0  +  2*.  f<ff  each  H.P. 

„  {ioui6tolOH.P 2  10    0+3*.  n 

„10to25«..        ..     SOO+fif- 

„         orar  25  H.P 7  10    0  +  10«.         » 

The  Qermui  method  oertainlj  appe&n  the  most  equitable  in  the 
ftbatnust,  by  making  the  rich  man,  who  spends  Beverol  hundred  pounds 
a  fear  on  motoring,  pay  heavily ;  and  also  the  most  profitable  for  the 
exoheqner. 

If  we  compare  the  taxation  Levied  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany 
upon  cars  of  9, 11,  28,  and  40  horse-power  respectively,  we  arrive  at 
tim  following  result : — 


Fi™»<Puk). 

IU17. 

0--,. 

9H.P 

H  H.P. 

SK    ;:    :: 

5  8    0 

6  8    0 
8    1    0 

11  IS    0 

£     ^    *. 

4    0    0 
4  16    0 
6  10    0 
8    0    0 

t     $.     4. 

8  17    0 
8  10    0 
21  10    0 
27  10    0 

This  table  shows  conclusively  the  superior  merits  of  the  Qennan 
■oole,  whiob  oomes  maeh  nearer  to  an  od  valorem  tax  than  either  of  the 
others.  It  will  be  seen  that  each  Byatem  adopts  the  horso-power 
standard.  But  in  Belgium,  as  in  England,  taxation  depends  npon 
weight,  a  cor  weighing  less  than  half  a  ton  paying  £2,  one  weighing 
leas  than  one  ton  £3,  and  cars  exceeding  one  ton  £4, 

Horse-power,  in  theory,  provides  the  best  boaiB  of  taxation,  but  in 
proetioe  it  has  been  fonnd  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  power  of  a 
petrol  engine.  Weight,  of  courBC,  presents  no  praoticol  diffioulties  ; 
but  Otherwise  it  forms  a  less  fair  basis.  Probably  the  best  method  is 
to  combine  both  bases,  making  taxation  moderate  for  the  small  cor, 
which  is  slow,  light,  raises  little  dust,  and  does  very  slight  damage  to 
roods.  I  therefore  suggest  the  following  scale  :  MotoiH»rs  weighing 
less  than  half  a  ton  should  be  treated  merely  as  carriages,  pajdng  the 
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ordinwj  fee  of  £2  2*.  On  un  weighing  more  thra  10  owt  there 
■hoald  be  hi  mdditioDal  chuge  of  hftlf  %  guineA  for  e&ch  hnndied- 
ireight  bejond  ten.  Then,  in  addition  to  these  chugoB  bj  WMgfat,  % 
further  {Mjinent  sbonld  be  made  of  one  guinea  for  each  4  faorsa-power 
beyond  10.  Under  sneh  a  combined  scale,  and  aHnming  that  our  four 
ears  weigh  12,  16,  20,  and  30  owU.,  ve  find  that  the;  will  be  taxed 
thai : — 


28  HJ>.  ..        ..     11  It    0  40  H.P.  ..        ..    18  l»    0 

Motor-cabe  might  pay  half  these  charges,  and  motor^mnibases,  or 
other  motor  Tehicles  limited  to  twelve  miles  an  hour,  might  pay  one- 
third  or  onoHiaarter.  Tramways,  whiah  are  now  both  in  law  and  in 
faot  "light  railways,"  should  eontribute  to  local  revenaoB  at  a  rate 
baaed  on  carrying  capacity,  say  one  shilling  per  passenger. 

What  revenue  these  increased  charges  on  cabs,  trams,  and  ommbuses 
would  yield  it  is  difficult  to  estimate,  and  the  proceeds  onght  to  be 
paid,  as  they  are  now,  to  local  authorities  as  a  eontribation  in  rednctiMi 
of  rates,  though  Mr,  Asqnith  has  announced  that  he  will  appropriate 
all  increases  in  licence  duties  for  the  Exchequer.  But  if  we  leave 
"public  service  vehicles"  out  of  our  estimate,  and  reclcon  that  tlie 
60,000  private  motor-oars  now  in  existence  will  pay,  on  the  average, 
an  additional  tax  of  eight  guineas,  we  shall  find  that  Mr.  Asquith  will 
have  at  hit  disposal  half  a  million  pounds  a  year,  levied  on  a  rich  man's 
luxury,  which  he  may  devote  either  to  a  reduction  of  indirect  taxation 
or  to  some  much-needed  social  reform,  snoh  as  the  provision  of  small 
holdings. 


II.  The  Cost  op  Old  Aoi  PxNBtONB. — ^Nowtbat  the  Prime  Minister 
and  the  Chanoellor  of  the  Exchequer  have  given  a  pledge  to  make  a 
beginning  with  old  age  pensions,  it  becomes  extremely  important  to 
discover  accurately  how  much  a  national  system  of  pensions  would 
cost.  An  answer  to  this  inquiry,  or  at  least  the  materials  for  an 
answer,  are  provided  by  a  small  blue-book  of  fifty  pages,*  recently 
published  by  the  Local  Government  Board.  The  preliminary  memo- 
randum begins  with  a  survey  of  the  reports  made  by  various  commis- 
sions and  committees  upon  this  question,  and  then  works  ont  ttte  cost 
of  pensions  under  the  proposal  adopted  by  Mr.  Chaplin's  Committee  in 
1899.    These  are  followed  by  numerons  tables  relating  to  population, 

>  Old  Agt  Pmtlim*.    TaiUt,  etc.,  ^Mh  a  Prdimmary  MtiMrtmditmL.    Od. 
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peraoni  now  reoeiTing  pfliiBionSr  pauperiBm,  membership  of  friendlj 
looieties  and  tnule  nnioDS,  «Dd  many  other  det&ilB  which  require 
itetiatios.  Of  the  reports,  that  of  the  Bojal  CoromtBBion  on  the  Aged 
Poor  (189S-5)  decided  that,  "in  view  of  the  fiuaDcial  and  eoonomio 
difficulties  involved,"  it  was  "unable  to  recommend  the  adoption  of 
any  of  the  schemes  as  j^et  suggested."  Lord  Rothschild's  Committee 
on  Old  Age  Pensions  (1896-8)  also  reported  that  the;  oould  find  no 
proposal  which  was  free  from  "grave  inherent  disadvantages."  It 
was  left,  therefore,  for  Mr.  ObapUn's  Committee  to  oast  aside  all  these 
oonnselfl  of  oantion,  and  to  propound  a  scheme  giving  pensions  to  all 
persons  of  65  years  and  over  who  oould  satisfy  certain  conditions, 
the  weekly  sum  being  "  not  less  than  5«.  or  more  than  7s.,  according 
to  the  eost  of  living  in  the  locality." 

With  snob  a  scheme  the  cost  of  pensions  is  estimated  at  10| 
millions  for  1907,  a  sum  whiob  would  gradually  rise  to  nearly  15 
millions  in  1921.  An  old  age  pension  of  6*;  a  week  for  all  deserving 
persons  over  65  for  II  millions  a  year  must,  indeed,  seem  cheap,  and 
eeonomists  or  social  reformers,  who  bare  hitherto  reckoned  on  an 
expenditnre  of  25  milUons,  may  well  ask  how  this  figure  is  obtained. 
And  when  we  come  to  examine  the  "conditions"  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Cliaplin,  we  find  that  his  proposal  is  not  one  for  giving  old  age 
pensions,  but  for  refusing  them.  Four  claases  are  excluded  under  bis 
scheme  :  (1)  persons  with  an  income  of  more  than  lOi.  a  week  ;  (2) 
persons  who  have  received  poor  relief  within  the  last  20  years ; 
(3)  persons  who  bannot  pass  a  **  thrift "  test ;  and  (1)  aliens,  criminals, 
and  lunatics.  Out  of  every  100  persons  over  65  years  of  age,  these 
four  conditions  exclude  37,  25,  4,  and  2,  respeotively,  leaving  only 
82  eligible  for  pensions.  It  must  be  at  once  clear  that  the  whole 
Boheme,  and  the  estimates  of  cost  under  it,  depend  upon  its  exoloaions. 
If  these  conditions  are  impracticable,  unfair,  or  in  any  way  undesirable, 
the  whole  scheme  and  the  figures  based  on  it  fall  to  the  ground.  Let 
us,  then,  examine  them  separately,  reversing  the  order  for  the  sake 
of  convenience. 

Lunatics  are  abeady  maintained  by  the  State,  so  that  it  does  not 
matter  whether  a  small  part  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  them  is  called 
a  pension  or  not ;  oriminals  prey  on  society  in  any  ease ;  and  aliens 
are  too  few  to  be  considered ;  so  Class  4  beoomes  unimportant.  What 
a  "  thrift "  test  may  be,  Mr.  Chaplin  and  the  blue-book  wisely  leave 
rather  vague,  and  it  would  certainly  prove  exceedingly  difficult  and 
invidious  in  praotioe ;  moreover,  people  who  could  not  pass  it  would 
probably  be  in  the  workhouse  before  65.  So  Class  3  disappears.  The 
next  class,  comprising  one  quarter  of  the  population  over  66,  is  more 
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imporUnt.  Mr,  Sidnej  Webb,  in  ftn  able  and  exhanstiTe  article  in 
the  Albattg  Semev  for  Ao^st,  argues,  and,  aa  I  think,  proves  that 
the  exoliuion  of  periona  who  have  received  poor  relief  ie  aodesirmbb 
in  theorj,  and  In  inan7  oases  qnite  impossible  in  practice,  besides  being 
often  merely  a  qnestion  of  whether  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  paap« 
•hall  fall  on  the  ratepayer  or  on  the  taxpayer.  Thna  CiasB  2,  with 
its  25  persons,  also  disappears,  and  oar  82  persons  have  now  grown 
to  63.  What,  then,  of  Claea  1,  the  largest  of  all  F  It  must  be  clear 
at  the  first  glance  that  a  hard-and-fast  line,  drawn  so  low  as  10k  a 
week,  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  Such  a  condition  would  lead  to 
Tarious  OTasioDB,  perjuTy,  concealment  and  transfer  of  income,  as  well 
as  much  heart-burning.  Moreorer,  the  proposal  is  not  only  onjost, 
but  ridiculous.  We  should  have  the  absurd  spectacle  of  A.,  who  has 
invested  £800  in  3  per  eente^  having  his  income  rused  from  9«.  6d.  to 
14fl.  Gd.  by  the  State,  while  bis  slightly  more  thrifty  neighbonr,  B., 
who  has  saved  £900,  is  left  with  lOa.  6d, ;  or  possibly,  having  saved 
only  £400,  has  purchased  an  annuity  of  £27,  and  so  finds  himself 
above  the  pension  limit.  Or  the  mere  difference  in  the  kind  of  invest- 
ment, e.ff,  between  3  per  cent.  Government  stocks  and  3^  per  cent, 
municipal  loans,  would  rule  out  the  bolder  of  £800  in  the  second,  while 
giving  a  pension  to  the  holder  of  £800  in  the  first  This  limit,  then, 
must  certainly  be  abandoned,  and  the  number  excluded  by  Class  I  falls 
considerably,  probably  to  20.  A  sliding  scale,  perhaps,  might  ba  de- 
vised, by  which  sixpence  would  be  deducted  for  each  shilling  of  inoome 
beyond  lOt.,  but  eves  this  would  mean  such  immense  labour  and  in- 
vestigation, that  a  foirly  high  lunit  such  as  25i.  might  prove  preferable. 
So  the  income  limit,  in  practice,  seems  likely  to  work  ont  at  one 
depending  upon  the  willingness  of  the  aged  person  to  apply  personally 
at  the  post-office  for  a  pension. 

Practically,  therefore,  no  system  of  old  age  pensions  appears  posuble 
except  one  which  provides  for  all  persons  over  a  given  age,  except 
those  who  already  possess  a  substantial  income  ;  and  this  will  probably 
mean  about  80  per  cent.  What,  then,  will  pensions  cost  on  this  basis  ? 
We  may  dismiss  at  once  all  idea  of  a  pension  varying  from  5a.  to  7t. 
"according  to  the  cost  of  living  in  the  locality,"  as  such  a  schone 
would  have  the  wholly  undesirable  effect  of  driving  old  people  from 
the  country  districts,  where  living  is  cheap,  and  pensions  would  be 
paid  on  the  lower  scale,  into  big  towns,  where  a  high  cost  of  living 
would  raise  the  pension  level  to  7a.  The  difficulty  of  deciding  what 
snm  should  be  paid  in  each  locality  is  in  itself  an  insuperable  obstacle. 

So  we  are  forced  back  on  the  simple  plan  of  a  uniform  5&  a  week 
given  to  alt  poor  persons  at  the  age  of  66  6r  70.     What  would  this 
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cost  f  Here,  at  lut,  the  blu»-book  comes  to  our  assistKnoe,  but  onlj 
bj  giving  eadmates  of  population,  vhich  are  2,116,267  over  65,  and 
1,254^68  over  70.  From  theae  fixoree  -we  vmj  deduct  20  per  cent, 
for  non-poor  persona,  and  the  result  gives  22  millions  as  the  coat  at  65 
jearst  and  13  millions  at  70.  It  ia  often  assumed,  bj  the  advocates  of 
a  universal  pension  scheme,  that  a  large  saving  in  poor-law  relief  can 
be  set  against  the  cost  of  pensions.  On  this  point  the  bine-book  is 
emphatic  and  disooaraging,  declaring  that  "the  cost  of  indoor  relief 
would  be  practically  unaffeoted  by  the  operation  of  a  pension  scheme." 
Inqniriea  made  b;  the  Committee  on  the  Aged  Pensioners  Bill  (1903) 
showed  that  "  onlj  14  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  inmates  over  65 
years  of  age  could  live  outside  the  workhouse  with  relatives  having 
suitable  accommodation  for  them,  and  oalj  10  per  cent,  were  willing 
to  do  so."  And  although  these  figures  might  increase  after  pensions 
had  been  in  operation  some  time  (one  of  the  beat  arguments  for  the 
proposal),  there  could  be  little  saving  on  officials  and  maintenance  of 
bnildinga.  "It  may  be  aesnmed,  therefore,  that  the  only  appreciable 
saving  in  poor-law  expenditure  would  be  in  that  portion  which  relates 
to  out-door  relief."  Aboat  £1,858,000  is  estimated  as  the  amount  now 
paid  to  persons  of  65  and  over,  and  thia,  with  a  deduction  for  medical 
relief  and  an  addition  for  administration,  is  all  that  would  be  saved  by 
a  universal  scheme,  while  iit.  Chaplin's  limited  proposal  would  mean 
no  saving  at  all  for  several  years.  The  blue-book  gives  a  great  deal  of 
interesting  informatioa  abont  naval,  military,  and  civil  service  pensions, 
and  also  about  the  old  age  allowances  granted  by  trade  unions  and 
friendly  societies.  All  these,  of  oonrse,  wonld  be  closely  affected  by 
a  scheme  of  State  pensions,  and  their  existence  presents  a  serious 
problem.  Is  the  discharged  soldier  with,  say,  a  shilling  a  day,  to 
have  his  income  suddenly  raised  from  seven  to  twelve  shillings  a  week 
on  his  65th  birthday  ?  If  he  does,  taxpayers  will  fancy  that  they  are 
paying  his  pension  twice  over  ;  if  not,  he  will  be  in  a  worse  poaition 
than  the  workman  who  has  bought  an  annuity  of  7s.  a  week.  Or,  if 
it  be  argued  that  both  employers  and  employed  will  take  State  pensions 
into  their  calculations,  opponents  may  reply  that  pensions  will  become 
a  grant  to  employers  in  aid  of  wages  or  of  deferred  pay.  A  further 
problem  ia  presented  by  wage-earners  over  63  or  70.  Are  they  to 
receive  penaiona  while  earning  wages  7  If  so  there  ia  a  danger  of 
interfering  with  the  labonr  market,  as  pensions  may  act  as  a  *'  grant 
in  aid  of  wages."  If  not,  Idleness  gains  a  premium,  and  the  worker  la 
fined  for  working. 

In  any  case,  then,  it  is  now  clear  that  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
who  means  to  deal  honestly  with  old  age  pensions,  must  provide  5<.  a 
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week  tor  80  per  eeak  of  the  popaUtion  ebove  the  ftge  Umit.  If  tiM 
limit  be  65,  Uie  emoant  he  most  raise  is  20  millions  ;  if  70,  the  uuiint 
Is  IS  milUons.  80  vast  &  sam  u  20,  or  even  12  millionB,  cumotba 
obtuned  bj  iacreued  taxation,  ezoept  ander  tlie  tsmporuy  stnin 
of  war,  nnlesB  the  whole  basis  of  our  fiscal  system  is  altered.  Hi. 
Asquith,  it  is  true,  has  a  email  naelens,  and  intends  to  lay  hsodt  on 
the  inareaees  which  he  will  obtain  from  heaTier  lioence  dnties  011  moM- 
oars,  pablio-honses,  and  clabs  ;  bat  all  these  soarcea  can  hardlj  profid* 
more  than  6  miUlons.  So  there  resaain  6  or  14  millions  to  be  obtained 
hj  inoreased  direct  taxation,  or  hj  eaonomies  in  the  annj  and  ut;, 
and  it  is  here — in  a  bold  reduction  of  the  *'  burdeti  of  armamenti "— 
that  fnndi  for  old  age  pensions  can  alone  be  found. 

It  maf  well  prove,  as  Mr.  Fleming  suggests  in  the  EeOMOnue  Smet 
for  July,  that  better  methods  of  dealing  with  porertf  msy  be  found. 
Taxes  on  the  "breakfast-table"  now  reach  14  millions  a  jear,  ud 
are  mostlj  paid  \>j  the  poorer  classes,  so  that  we  should  reall;  msks 
them  pay  for  their  pensione,  since  these  taxes  cannot  be  lemoTed  if 
nniversal  pensions  are  established.  The  experience  of  German;,  too, 
shows  that  there  arealtemative  methods  of  meeting  the  sad  conjonctiDn 
of  old  age,  poverty,  and  ill  health.  More  than  half  a  million  pensioni 
are  now  paid,  over  two-thirds  of  them  being  classed  as  "  infiimi^," 
not  as  old  age  pensions.  The  fact  that  a  sTstem  works  well  is 
Gemianf ,  where  the  State  is  organised  and  regnlated  by  the  bureancn^ 
to  an  extent  which  Englishmen  ooold  not  tolerate,  is  no  pnxd  tlist  it 
could  be  transplanted  to  oar  own  country.  But  its  success  at  lesit 
suggests  that  greater  attention  ought  to  be  given  to  contaribotory 
State-assisted  sobemee  such  as  that  recently  propounded  by  Lord 
Avebnry  and  fldwanl  Brabrook, 

J.  E.  Allxt. 
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THE  ECONOMIC  POSITION. 

I.    The  Monbtabt  Stbivoknct  (continued  from  page  ZZO). 

June  23,  1907. — London  Timet  announoea  tliat  "facilities  of  the 
usQftl  kind  have  been  given  bj  the  Bank  of  EogUnd  for  the  Bbipment 
of  £220,000  in  gold  from  New  York  to  Loadon."  (This  caeually 
worded  note  would  give  the  impresBion  that  it  is  the  habit  of  the  Bank 
of  England  to  pajr  interest  on  gold  during  transit.  So  far  is  this  from 
being  the  oase,  that  snoh  a  atep  would  tend  to  change  fundamentally 
the  whole  character  of  the  Bank's  traditions.  So  grave  a  departure  in 
poliojr  could  scarcely  be  justified  except  under  conditions  fw  more 
serious  than  those  which  at  present  obtain,  and  the  note  in  the  Timet 
is  therefore  not  very  oomprehenaible.) 

British  Chancellor  announces  postponement  of  proposed  Transvaal 
loan. 

June  24. — A.otbn  of  Bank  of  England  arouses  oouaiderable  disons- 
sion  in  Kew  York.  Negotiations  for  further  transactions  of  the  kind 
reported  to  be  "  at  present  in  abeyance." 

June  25. — London  Timet  announces  that  **  we  nnderstand  that  for 
the  present  no  more  '  facilities '  will  be  granted  by  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land for  operations  of  the  kind,  and  that  the  negotiations  .  .  .  referred 
to  yesterday  are  at  an  end."  (This  is  altogether  a  curious  little  episode, 
and  illustrates  very  aptly  the  essential  difference  between  the  Bank  of 
England  and  dmilar  tDStitntioni  in  other  countries.) — London  clearing- 
honse  bankers  meet  to  agree  as  to  the  figure  to  which  consols  are  to 
be  written  down  in  the  half-yearly  balanoe-sheets,  bnt  no  decision  is 
arrived  at.  (Some  banks  decided  to  write  down  their  holdings  of 
consols  to  83,  others  to  aoonmnlate  a  special  '*  reserve  "  fund  to  cover 
the  depreciation  of  gilt-edged  securities.) — Anstro-Hungarian  Bank 
raise  rate  of  discount  from  1^  per  cent,  to  5  per  cent. 

June  28. — Issue  of  New  York  City  4  per  oent.  bonds  fails,  only 
$2,600,000  ont  of  $29,000,000  being  bid.— Xew  York  Assoolated 
banks  surplus  reduced  to  $2,515,000,  which  is  the  low  record  for  this 
date,  with  the  exception  of  1898. 

July  2, — n.8.  Treasury  begins  redemption  of  4  per  cent,  bonds. 
(This  is  a  relief  to  the  strained  American  market) 

July  5. — British  Chancellor  at  Mansion  House  refers  to  question  of 
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British  bMtking  reBerres,  waA.  Btatea  thftt  "he  should  not  lose  sight 
of  th«  matter,  u  he  r^uded  it  u  most  Tit»I  in  the  interests  oi  British 
credit,  ud  of  the  bftnking  system  of  the  conntry." 

AufftuI  7.— Beoeired  psnic  on  New  York  Stock  Exohange,  ftsd 
prioes  fell  lower  tlutn  in  the  Harch  panic  (p.  208). 

Augutt  8. — British  2J  per  ceut.  consols  estsblish  new  low  record  of  8 1  f . 

AuguMt  15. — Bank  of  England  rate  raised  to  4|  per  cent.  (This 
action  is  [wecKntiotiarjr  in  character,  in  riew  of  the  large  uomber  of 
high-class  American  finance  bills  being  ofiered  in  London  at  high  rates 
at  the  preaeat  time.) — New  York  exchange  rises  to  4'8775. 

Augiut  16. — New  York  exchange  rises  to  4*8790. 

AugtM  21. — New  York  exchange  rises  to  4-8810.  (At  this  figure 
gold  exports  to  London  are  profitable.) 

Augutt  26. — American  Secretary  of  Treasiuy  announces  that  he  will 
deposit  apjffoximateljr  (5,000,000  of  pablic  money  weeklj  for  a  period 
of  several  weeks  in  the  American  dcpoaitorj  banks,  the  depoeits  to  be 
returned  after  January  1,  1908.  The  exact  amount  of  the  deposits, 
and  the  placee  where  the  deposits  will  be  made,  is  purposely  not 
stated,  as  it  is  desired  to  avoid  the  enconragement  of  speculation. 
The  American  Secretary  in  his  official  statement  observes  that  "  this 
action  is  taken  in  order  to  meet  the  commercial  and  indostrial  needs 
of  the  country  this  season,  and  it  is  believed  to  be  pretenbte  to 
waiting  until  a  time  of  acute  stringency,  when  the  only  altenwtive 
would  be  a  large  general  deposit."  (This  illustrates  very  clearly  the 
awkwardness  of  the  American  system.'  Table  -III,  on  p.  450  ehowi 
that  the  Federal  income  is  largely  exceeding  the  Federal  expenditure. 
The  problem  is  how  to  restore  to  trade  the  money  thus  taken  tnm 
it.  If  it  be  used  in  Debt  Bedemption,  the  already  inconveniently 
small  amount  of  the  national  securities  on  which  the  whole  American 
banking  system  is  based  will  be  still  further  diminished.  Therefore 
this  system  of  deposit  is  resorted  to,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  oentnl 
"Bank  of  America,"  the  money  has  to  be  distribnted  among  the 
various  joint-stock  or  "National"  banks,  with  such  precaations  as 
are  indicated  by  the  present  action.) 

August  27.— New  Ywk  exchange  falls  to  4*8725.  (This  ^U  it 
probably  the  outcome  of  the  American  Secretary's  announoament.) 

Augutt  31. — British  trade  returns  show  that  stock  of  gold  m  the 
United  Kingdom  has  increased  by  £9,631,870  during  eight  monthi 
ending  August  81,  1907.  (The  constant  increase  of  this  gold  stock 
'  The  American  TreasDiy  ijitem  and  Its  defects  are  ver;  dearly  set  forth  in  * 
niarteriy  article  by  Professor  A.  P.  Andrew  of  Hairstd  UniTendtT,  pubUahad  ■ 
the  AmetioMi  Quartertti  Jountai  nf  Eeonomie*  iai  August,  1907)  under  the  titit 
of*  Tha  Trasnir;  and  the  Banks  under  Secretary  Shaw.* 
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is  a  very  satUfaatorj  feature  of  tlie  situation.)    New  York  exchange 
falls  to  4.8675. 

September  1, — (^Britith)  Bankeri'  Magazine  reporta  that  in  Auguat, 
1907,  the  value  of  367  representatiTe  BecitTitiea  on  the  London  Stock 
Ezebango  has  fallen  b^  £135,587,000.  The  total  ehrinkags  since 
Janoaij  1, 1907,  has  been  £345,000,000,  made  ap  as  folloirs  :— 

I.  F&LL  in  TaiiIFI  or  BoPBHSiriATm  Sxni&mBi  as  Lonirair  Stock  Exohabcb. 
(6  moDths,  to  AuKutt  31, 1907-) 

ToUlbU, 

American  railroad  MCOritiea           111,000,000 

British  funds 4&000JXN) 

Englidi  railway  ordinar;  stock       BBfiOOfiOO 

Hisoellaoeou  stock 150,000,000 

Total £846,000,000 

("A  valnation  of  Stock  Exchange  aecorities  at  the  praaent  time 
can  onljr  be  likened  to  a  aorTej  of  a  diatriot  which  haa  baen  affiioted 
b7  some  devastating  calamitj,  compared  with  which  .  .  .  the  actnal 
coat  of  the  African  war  aeema  to  be  a  trifling  afiair." — Bankert' 
Magaane,  September,  1907.) 

September  10. — New  York  City  raise  rate  of  interest  on  their  bonds 
from  4  per  cent  to  4}  per  cent.,  and  an  iaaoe  of  (40,000,000  at  this 
rate  is  largely  OTe>Bnb8oribed. 

September  11, — Bank  of  England  reports  gold  reserve  to  stand  at 
iS27,9d6,000  or  £3,283,000  more  than  at  the  similar  date  of  1906. 
(This  is  a  very  satisfactory  position,  though  there  is  room  for  further 
Strengthening.) 

TsiiLSUST  Betcbnb. — (i.)  Britith. — The  conservative  character  of 
the  ostimateB  for  1907-8  is  exemplified  by  the  figures  to  September  7, 
1 907,  which  bear  testimony  to  the  sound  condition  of  the  National 
Exchequer.  The  receipts  for  the  total  financial  year  1907-8  are 
estimated  to  fall  below  those  of  1906-7  by  £2,024,000.  Actually  to 
September  7th  they  exceed  those  of  1906-7  by  £392,992.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  expenditure,  estimated  for  the  total  financial  year  at 
£3,042,000  more,  is  actnally  on  September  7,  1907,  £829,523  less. 
Xt  is  clear  from  these  figures  that  the  estimated  surplus  of  £333,000 
for  the  total  financial  year  1907-8  will  be  largely  exceeded. 

The  improving  financial  position  is  exemplified  from  the  following 
oompariaon.  At  the  end  of  August  the  Treasury  expenditurea  naoally 
^^ceed  the  receipts,  chiefly  owing  to  the  bulk  of  the  income  tax  not 
b^ing  received  by  the  Treasury  until  towarda  the  end  of  the  financial 
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jear,  while  the  expenditiire  on  the  ftrmj  uid  dkvj  is  furl;  eonBtant 
thronghont  the  jear.  Cooseqaeatlj  at  the  end  of  Augast  there  is 
OBUkllj  an  overdraft.  The  following  comparison  shows  how  the  otot- 
draft,  in  respect  of  onrrent  reoeipti  and  oxpenditnre,  is  diminishing 
jetn  by  year : — 

n.  BainsR  TniABTOT— Exoxas  or  CcnBaNT  BznxniTDXi  ovaa  Cutaan 
BaoupTB. 

Sqttember  S,  19H  9^1346 

S,  1005  6^7,223 

8,  1906  2,133,202 

„         7. 1«07  »10,757 

^L)  American. — The  American  financial  year  closed  on  Jane  30, 
1907.  with  a  snrplos  of  approximately  $86,945,542.  This  is  a  great 
change  from  recent  years,  the  comparative  fignree  being  as  follows  : — 

III.  AMiaioAV  Txumm— BiLuicxa. 

June  30, 1901  (deficit) -41,T71J)00' 

IMe      •  -23^001,000 

„         190e(i(liplni) +28,668,322 

1907       „  +86,945,542 

It  will  be  interesting  to  analyze  the  difference.  The  Federal  ex- 
penditoree  have  not  diminished.  They  are,  indeed,  among  the  lai^est 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  having  only  been  exceeded  daring 
the  three  years  of  the  civil  war,  and  in  1899  and  1904. 

IV.  Ambbioah  TausDKT— pBDiKUr  BxfnimiTnan. 

IMlmn. 

1903-4 682,4a2,000> 

1904-6 667,279,000 

1906-6 668,786,000 

1906-7 678«)*00 

The  difference  is  due  rather  to  the  increase  in  the  Federal  income, 
the  increase  during  1906-7  being,  roughly,  $70,000,000  beyond  tbmt 
of  1905-6.  The  total  receipts,  indeed,  are  larger  than  in  any  previoua 
year  in  the  history  of  the  United  Statee. 

T.  Ajukioah  TsnAsnRT— Fkkib&l  Ikcoki. 

DoUu*. 

100»-4 SWjBSlfiaO 

1904-5 64^276,000 

1906-6 e01,46(,000 

1006-7 666,906,134 

Of  this  increase  of  $70,000,000,  no  less  than  $83,000,000  has  coote 
from  customs,  the  remainder  being  from  internal  revenne, 
>  Indnding  |40,000,000  pMd  for  site  of  Panama  OaaaL 
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VL  AiamHus  Ouaioiu  Bmufti. 

DoUin. 

1908-4 98i;n4,000 

1904-0 261,799,000 

1005-6 300,202,000 

1900-7 338,280^000 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  figoree  that  the  Treaenry  position  at 
WMbingtoD  is  becoming  very  strong,  Kiid  is  approachbg  the  position 
of  1880-9,  when  $100,000,000  snrplufies  were  the  nanal  order  of  the 
day,  and  when  the  National  Debt  ran  down  from,  ronghly,  £400,000,000 
to  £200,000,000  in  a  single  decade  I  The  question  will  now  arise  as 
to  what  the  Amerioans  are  going  to  do  with  their  money  if  it  oontinne 
to  come  in  at  this  rate.  The  present  American  National  Debt  is  onlj 
about  £200,000,000  (as  against  £775,000,000  for  the  British  Debt), 
and  with  a  few  more  snrplasee  snch  as  that  of  1906-7  it  would  be 
liquidated  altogether.  Saeh  a  condition  of  affiurs,  however,  is — from 
a  banking  point  of  view — open  to  eerions  objection,  and  it  will  be 
interesting  to  watoh  the  line  that  the  Amerioan  Secretuj  of  the 
Treasury  will  take.  In  any  case,  it  seems  likely  that  the  present 
burdens  on  the  Amerioan  taxpayer  will  hare  to  be  reduced,  to  his 
corresponding  benefit  in  international  trade  competition. 

CuRBBNT  FoBXiaN  Tbad£. — BriHth  Foreign  Trade.— Ths  British 

foreign  trade  returns  continue  to  show  remarkable  increases.     The 

returns  to  Angnst  31, 1907,  are  as  follows  : — 

Til.  BninsB  Impobts. 

(8  moDlha,  eodmg  Aogust  31.) 


)«•(. 

1*M. 

.Ht. 

Totd  importi  to  date    .. 

3$*,68«;»2 

396,002,162 

429350,013 

IncTQMa  in  1007  OTsr  1906 
»       „     1000 

60,164,121 

31348,301 

— 

Till.  Bbitisb  Ezpobtb. 
(8  nranths,  ending  Anput  31-) 


ForaiKn  and  colonial  re-exports 
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Chief  Ckangei  in  Fortign  Trade. — The  ohicif  chuigea  in  Britiih 
foreign  trade  during  1907  to  Angiut  31  were  as  follows  : — 

IX.  Cam  Chaksm  i>  Bsirm  Fouiov  Tusi  (1007). 
(S  months  to  Aogut  810 

t 

1.  ImpiHta  of  nw  eottoa       Idccmm    l4jnWit 

2.  BzportaofoottonniBiuiiacbirM  ..  „  7.239,721 

3.  n        inm  Mid  Ileal  mumfActoTM..  «  6,486,929 

4.  „        cxMluHloeka „  63^.144 

5.  Importi  of  oil  aeedi,  nnU,  oib,  iiti,  Mid  gnmi       „  4^0,984 

6.  n        MW  wool  „  3317,064 

7.  »        other  textile  nw  materia  ..  ,  3,173^)79 

8.  Kxpcola  of  mBchinoj       „  3,1M,973 

The  above  tobte  includes  all  ohangeB  exceeding  £3,000,000  inTalue, 
aad  shows  clearlj  what  vast  ohanges  are  taking  place.  The  analysis 
of  these  changes  in  detail  is  as  follows  : — 

1.  Jmporti  of  Rate  CoUon  (+£  14,973,81 3)i— This  unprecedented 
increase  is  the  result  of  the  replenishment  during  the  earlj  mondis  of 
the  fear  of  the  British  cotton  reserve.  Since  the  end  of  Uay,  how- 
ever,  prices  have  been  too  high  to  warrant  the  purchase  of  anj  oon- 
siderable  qnantitj  of  material,  and  Lancashire  has  been  depending  apon 
the  reserve  accumulated  in  the  spring.  Taking  the  year  as  a  whole 
to  August  31,  the  bulk  of  the  increased  supply  has,  of  cotuee,  come 
from  the  United  Sutas,  which  receives  over  £10,000,000  extra  fw 
3,500,000  additional  owts.  of  ootton.  Egypt  is  also  doing  well  on  a 
smaller  scale,  and  receives  £3,300,000  for  320,000  extra  cwta. 
The  net  purchases  from  the  rest  of  the  British  empire  for  the  eight 
montliB  just  exceed  £2,000,000,  which  is  rather  higher  than  in  recent 
years. 

2.  ExporU  ofCoUtm  Manu/aetttrei  (+  £7,239,721).— This  increue 
is  due  almost  entirely  to  higher  prices  obtained,  the  total  qn&nti^ 
exported  during  the  five  mouths  being  only  ii  million  yards  nuire 
than  in  1906.  There  is,  however,  a  good  deal  of  change  among  tbe 
individual  countries.  The  largest  increased  sales  are  to  Borobay  (+  66 
million  yards),  Brazil  (+  31  million  yards),  and  Canada  (+  19  million 
yards).  There  ia  again  a  heavy  diminution  in  sales  to  China  ( —  5S 
million  yards),  to  Argentina  (—  30  million  yards),  and  to  Strwts 
Settlemants  (—  25  million  yarda).  The  diminntion  of  sales  to  JapAo 
has  ceased,  and  the  sales  are  practically  identical  with  those  of 
1906. 

3.  ExportM  of  Iron  and  Suel  Manufaciwet  (+  £6,486^929).— 
The  increase  continues  to  be  wide-spread.    Exports  of  pig  iron  have 
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inoreued  bj  aeailj  400,000  tons,  which  reflected  in  valnes  has  brought 
iQ  over  £1,600,000.  The  bulk  of  this  inoreftsed  export  hu  gone  to 
the  United  StBt«8,  who  have  paid  us  over  £1,000,000.  The  Bocelent«d 
flow  BcroBB  the  North  Sea  oontinoea,  and  Germany  oontinoeB  to  be  our 
second  beet  customer.  The  imports  of  iron  ore  shows  100,000  tons 
decrease^  Aongh  the  price  paid  increaees  hj  £550,000. 

Most  of  the  mannfactnred  iron  exports  show  substantial  increases, 
galvanized  sheets  bringing  in  an  extra  £1,000,000,  and  tinned  plate 
£820,000. 

i.  ExporU  of  Coal  and  Coke  (+  £5,849,141).— This  trade,  in  view 
of  the  removal  of  the  export  duty,  is  growing  apaoe,  and  nearly 
5,000,000  additional  tons  have  left  these  shores  daring  the  eight 
months.  The  following  table  shows  the  order  of  merit  of  the  chief 
consumers  of  British  coal : — 

X.  Ohop  Fdbohuibs  of  BamsH  Ooal. 
(S  monttu,  to  August  SI.) 


1.  France 

2.  Italy      

3.  Qermanj 

4.  HoUand  f riaw  from  9Ui)  > 

5.  I^t  (falis  from  4th) . . 

8.  BiradcQ  (riMs  from  Ttb) 
7.  Bnuia  (riaat  from  lOth) 
&  Spain  (fniU from Sth}.. 

9.  Argcotma  (falls  from  6th) 
10.  Denmark  (falls  bom  Stb) 


4,001,280 
3,«47,«I1 
8,287,BI7 


1^4,292 
],2l»,37e 
l,20e,36a 
l,166.fi43 
1.063,327 


J.  Importt  of  Oil  Seed;  NvU,  Oilt,  Fatt,  and  Gumi  (+  £4,050,924). 
—The  special  feature  is  a  large  increase  in  flax  and  linseed  from 
Argentina  (+£870,000).  £850,000  more  has  been  spent  in  cotton 
oil  seed,  chiefly  from  Egypt,  and  another  £750,000  in  tallow,  chiefly 
from  the  United  States  and  Australasia. 

6.  Import*  of  Rav  Wool  (+£3,817,064).— Additional  wool  has 
been  imported  to  the  amount  of  80  million  lbs.  The  chief  increases 
are  from  Anstralia  (+ 47  million  lbs.).  South  Africa  (+16  million  lbs.). 
New  Zealand  (+  12  million  lbs.),  and  Argentina(+8  millionlba.).  The 
following  table  gives  the  relative  positions  of  the  chief  sources  of  home 
supply  of  raw  wool,  the  British  imperial  soorcea  being  given  in 
italics: — 

'  ProbaUj  a  good  deal  oi  this  goes  np  the  Rhuie  into  Qeimany. 
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XI.  SouiOM  or  Bbituh  IUw  Wooi.  Sufflt  (1007). 
(B  nxnth^  to  Anitntt  31.) 


1.  AMttr^ia aasfitafioo 

2.  NemZtabnd          1^4'7fiOO 

X  BritUK  Simtk  Africa        U^OffOO 

4.  Ttw  Arsratuw  ItmnbUe 33^(2.000 

5.  BKluA  &u( /ndia           I           aa,4I7fiOO 

8.  South  Americm  (WMt  OoMt)       2a,791«» 

There  U  no  change  in  the  relative  order. 

7.  ImporU  of  "otiwr  TextiU"  MateriaU  (+  £3,173,079). — This  ii 
nuunlj  dae  to  the  rue  ia  the  price  of  jate  ;  36,000  ftdditional  tons  have 
been  imported  ftgftinst  t,n  additional  cost  of  £3,000,000  I  Flax  ud 
hemp  show  an  increawd  import  to  the  vftlne  of  £500,000  approximate!; 
in  eaoh  oaae. 

8.  ExporU  of  Macldnery  (+£3,151,973). — This  is  an  item  not 
previouslj  reooided,  aad  a  very  ireloome  item,  aa  it  means  the  in- 
creased emplojment  of  hightj  akiUed  technical  workmen.  The  chief 
increaae  it  ia  textile  maohinerj,  which  has  broaght  in  an  additional 
£1,000,000,  distribnted  widely  thronghont  the  world.  Other  descrip- 
tiona  of  maohinerj  than  iteam-enginea  record  an  increase  of  a  fnrtha 
£  1 ,000,000,  while  steam-engines  show  approximately  £800,000  increaae. 

Thx  Dibbotion  or  Bbitish  Trade.— The  fignres  to  Jnne  30, 1907, 
maintain  the  view  given  by  the  fignres  of  1906,  that  we  are  increasing  our 
purchases  rather  more  in  proportion  from  other  seetions  of  the  empire, 
and  uUing  rather  more  to  fordgn  countries.  The  steady  increase  of 
the  purchases  from  other  sections  of  the  empire  is  indeed  noteworthy. 

XII.  Cimm  Kiaanox.    Imoan  vaoK  othu  Saonon  oi  inn  Bxpibx. 
(6  nxmthi,  to  June  SO.) 

tOOS        Sl,400;aS8 

1804        58,478477 

1905        61,S!«0,865 


M07        79,86^718 

The  sales  to  foreign  ooontries  are  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 

Xin.  Uritid  KimDOM.    BzpoaTS  to  Fouuh  GorarKin. 

(6  Dwnthi,  to  Jnna  80.) 

1«W 88;»3,»B6 

1904 »l,00i5;S9t 

I90» 101,86S,8!8 

lOOa 128,343^ 

1907 142^1S.1SS 
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It  is  rather  notewarthy  that  the  iix  months'  import  trade  from 
Europe  ahows  bat  little  ekstioity.  There  is  not  a  Bingle  European 
coantrj  from  which  the  TTnited  Kingdom  haa  fonnd  it  profitable  to 
purchase  an  increase  of  commodities  amounting  to  £1,000,000  in  the 
Biz  months.  Denmark  comes  nearest  to  this  figure,  the  increased 
porchaae  having  been  approximatelj  d&870,000.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  increases  from  extra-European  conntriea  hare  been  very  remarkable. 

XIT.  Inomuns  is  1907  in  Imfosts  ikto  Utrinn  KinanoK 

vaoM  Bxtri-Edbofxaii  Codhtribb. 

(6  months  to  Jans  80, 1907.) 

1.  United  States  of  Amerin         +5,263,681 

8.  India  +3,989,251 

5.  Aiuirslia +3,420,980 

4.  BgTpt        +8,224,7*1 

6.  ArgenUna +2,184,808 

6.  Mew  Zealand       +1,949,708 

Perhaps  the  most  aingnlar  feature  of  the  export  trade  is  the  rapidlj 
increasing  sales  in  the  most  oloselj  protected  markets  of  Germany 
and  the  United  States. 

XV.  UHmD  Kinanox.    Export  Salbs  to  QxaiUHT. 
(6  oionUu,  to  Jane  80.) 

1B03  10,738,216 

1904  11,790,210 

1905  18,212,640 

1906  15,402,752 

190T  18,565,826 

XVI.  UmraD  Kimoimk.    Expobt  Salss  to  U,8.A. 
(6  months,  to  Jane  30;) 

1908  12,012526 

1904  10,070,287 

ISOS  11,159,698 

1906  18,021,686 

1907  1*^247^78 

The  exporta  to  Sonth  Africa,  onfortnnatelj,  oontinne  to  be  less  than 
at  anj  time  daring  the  past  fire  fears. 

Dealing  now  with  the  countries  in  detail : — 

Ikpobtino  Cottntbibb  iiT  Obdbb  or  Mebit  (G  months,  to 
Uaroh  81, 1907)  .— 

(a)  IlfPOBTDfO  OOUlfTBIBS  OP  THI  FIBBT  0LAB8  (OTBB  £100,000,000 
FEB  AKHDM). 
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1.  United  Statei  of  America. — Anotber  great  leap  upwards.  Six 
months'  imporU  from  the  United  States  now  nearly  eqnal  in  vake 
the  combined  six  months'  imports  from  France,  Gennanj,  HolUnd, 
and  Bnsua. 

(()  IVPOBTUTQ  COITNTSISS  OF  TBS  SECOND  CLASS  (oVEK  £50,000,000 
ARD  OHOBB  £100,000,000  PBS  AMMCU). 

2.  Franee. — The  signs  of  slackening  in  the  trade  continae,  and  190T 
records  a  alight  decrease  below  1906. 

(e)  Impobtuio  couoteieb  of  the  thikd  class  (oteb  £25,000,000 

AND  UNDBB  £(0,000,000  FEB  AKRUH). 

3.  GermoHy.-'ldOl  shows  about  £450,000  improvement  over  1906. 

4.  India. — An  increase  of  £3,959,251,  bringing  the  total  trade  for 
the  half-year  ap  to  the  record  figore  of  £20,290,381. 

5.  NetMerland:— 1907  slightly  lower  than  1906. 

6.  Canada. — This  colony  is  not  showing  quite  the  expected  eluticity, 
the  1907  figures  showing  a  decrease  of  orer  £2,000,000  below  those 
of  1906.  The  first  half-year,  however,  is  not  a  true  index  of  Caaadiaa 
trade. 

7.  Btutia. — 1907  slightly  better  than  1906,  but  much  lower  than 
the  three  previous  years. 

8.  Australia. — An  increase  of  £3,420,980,  bringing  the  total  trade 
for  the  half-year  to  the  record  figure  of  £20,081,244. 

9.  Belgium. — 1907  nearly  £1,000,000  lower  than  1906.  The  import 
trade  from  Belgium  shows  growing  signs  of  reacUon. 

ExpoBTiNQ  CoDiTTRixs  IN  Order  OF  Hebit. — (a,  h)  There  are  no 
countries  of  the  first  and  second  classes  to  which  the  United  Kingdom 
exports  goods. 

(c)  EXFOBTINO  COITHTRIXB  OF  TBI  THIRD  CLASS  (OTBB  £25,000,000 

AND  nNDEB  £50,000,000). 

1.  India. — 1907  shows  an  increase  of  nearly  £2,400,000  for  the 
half-year.  This  is  rather  more  thau  the  usual  steady  rate  of  increase 
that  has  been  proceeding  for  many  years. 

2.  Germany. — 1907  shows  an  increase  of  over  £8,000,000. 

3.  CT.&l— 1907  shows  an  increase  of  over  £3,200,000. 

OOMPABATITK  FOBBIOH  TbASB  OF  nNTTBD  KlMODOM  WITH  THAT 
OF   THE  OTHEB  ChIXF  COHIIXRCIAL   NATIONS. 

(L)  America. — In  the  export  trade  the  ueck-and-ueck  race  between 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  continues.  The  United 
Kingdom,  however,  is  drawing  away,  and  on  June  SO,  1907,  had  a 
lead  of  about  £18,000,000,  which  is  greater  than  in  other  recent  yors. 
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XTII.  CoMPiRACin  BxpoRTS—UNmD  Statu  asd  Uhitbd  Kihsdom. 
<6  month*,  to  June  SO.) 

DnKta  KlnfilaiB.  Dnllal  GtMML 

IMS 156,706,000 151,263/100 

1906 180JW4/I00 175,957.000 

1907 20M17.000 l^/>15/)00 

In  imports  there  is,  of  course,  Bcuoelj  uij  comparison  yet,  but 
1907  ehowa  th&t  the  United  States  are  increasing  tbeir  imports  at  a 
very  rapid  rate. 

XTIII.  CoMPAKATiTi  iMMKn— Difmn  Statu  ahd  Umitsd  Kihodoii. 
(6  montlu,  to  June  SO.) 

UoMd  Ktudoa.  Uatud  BUlia. 

-_,  « 

1906 233,060^000 122,00ij000 

IBOg 2S6,1S1/KW 132,783,000 

1907 276,816/NW 166,538,000 

(ii.)  Germany, — The  G«rman  figures,  which  were  not  available  in 
1906,  are  now  pnfalished  for  1907,  and  reTeal  a  substantial  expansion 
of  trade.  Comparatively  with  the  United  Kingdom,  tbe  exports 
show  a  fractionally  greater  rate  of  increase  during  the  six  months, 
while  the  imports  are  proportionally  less  than  they  were  in  1906. 
The  figures  do  not  tell  much  at  present  one  way  or  the 
other. 

ZIX.  OuvPABirivi  BxpoBTs — Qirmaitt  ahd  TTkitid  Eihbdox. 
(6  monthB,  to  Jane  SO.) 

UniUd  Klngdiai.  Qbbh^. 

iwe 166.706,000 isaASifm 

lOOe lSOv6»t/)00      1^359,000 

1907 206,317,000 IMfiBOfOO 

XZ.  CoNPAXAnvi  Imfobts— QsEMAVT  ASS  nsmn  Kikodok. 
(6  months,  to  June  Sa) 

OBltad  ""f*—  Ottntaj. 

1906 233,060^000 163,331,000 

1906 2e6J31/)00 201,M8/K» 

1W7 276,816^00 213,25ajM0 


WBBA.T — (I)  Gtneral  Position. — The  current  year  1906-7  closed 
on  June  30,  1907.  The  order  oi  the  exporting  countries  is  as 
follows  :— 
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ZZt.  Ordkk  ot  UsBR  or  Cam  Waui-BxpoBTiRa  GovKnas  1906-T. 


1.  Uidtod  StM«  aad  Ciiikdft  (riM«  from  2nd)  . 

£  Amntiiu  (riiM  from  Sid)        

S.  IlMi>(hBifraom) 

4,  Dannbiai)  Hatiou  

5.  Iii^(riMifrain«th) 

«.  AvtnlkfUltfnniSth)        

7.  CUU  wd  North  Afiitt 

e.  AitiMft-Hi]ngH7 

Total    .. 


Tha  total  of  585^48,000  boBhela  ie  somevh&t  lower  than  tite 
total  for  1905-6,  but  exoeeda  that  for  recent  preriooB  yean.  The 
BuBiian  fanusa  U  the  chief  oaoae  of  the  diminatioii,  as  the  lack  of 
BusBlan  wheat  has  given  the  Ameriosnfl  a  more  ample  ooatrol  (rf  the 
intarnational  wheat  market,  with  the  natural  conseqaence  of  a  txm- 
aidorable  rise  Id  prioea.  The  comparative  totals  exported  daring  reeeiit 
jeara  by  the  chief  wbeal-expcH'tiDg  couDtries  is  giran  below. 

UII.  TocAi.  Amouit  or  Wbut  Bzpoarin  raoM  Chi»  WBUT-EzFoima 

COVVTXIB. 

WlMhwWf  IbHiIi, 

IMS-l 820,686.000 

IWM-fi 600^14,000 

lBOB-6 MT.6S0.OO0 

ia06-7 63S,24S,000 

The  Amoncans,  however,  yet  hold  a  large  anaold  stock,  and,  in 
virtue  of  their  present  aommanding  poaition  aa  wheat-aeUera  in  the 
world's  marketa,  thej  are  apparently  atill  holding  back  in  order  to  obtun 
higher  prioes.  The  comparative  magnitude  of  their  unsold  stock  can 
be  Been  from  the  following  table :-~ 

XXIIL  Stooe  or  Whut  ix  n.SA.  ash  Cavadi. 


1903,  August  IS S0,769MO 

1904.  „      IS 18.S08AOO 

190fi,       „      IS 2I,40«,000 

1006,       „      II U^MJMJO 

1907.       K      10 64,141,000 

The  general  nneertainty  of  the  world's  harveata  and  the  likelihood 
of  another  bad  year  in  BubbU  have  enabled  the  wheat^nerchantB  to 
maintain  prices  at  a  high  level.  The  British  price  rose  from  32«.  Od. 
on  June  8  to  33t.  lOd.  on  Auguat  31.     The  total  riee  from  Ainl  SO 
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to  August  31  haa  been  from  26a.  Bd,  to  SSa.  lOd.,  or  Ts.  2d.  ia  19 
weeka.  The  present  price  ot  33<.  lOd.  is  high  compared  irith  recent 
jwn.  To  obtain  a  precedent,  it  is  aeoesBar;  to  go  back  to  August  20, 
1898,  Then  prices  were  irildlf  deicendiDg  after  the  fulure  of  the 
Leiter  corner.  Omtttiog  this  period,  the  next  previons  precedent  for 
so  high  a  price  was  at  the  beginning  of  1892, 

(ii.)  Sritith  Cofuvmptiott. — The  figures  of  the  British  home  con- 
sumption may  nov  be  continned  to  Angnst  31,  1907,  vluoh  oonolndes 
the  British  harvest  year.  The  levelling  up  recorded  on  p.  349  has 
continued,  and  the  total  for  1906-7  Es  singntarly  like  that  for  1905-6. 

ZXIT.  Bbitibh  (Honi)  ConuKnion  or  Whut  ron  62  Waucs,  ihdiho 


T  31. 


1905-6 
1906-7 


131,382,100 
137,760,000 
135,816,000 

uifinaoo 

141,465,100 


The  table  registering  the  relative  consumption  of  home-groim  and 
foreign  wheat  shows  that  the  home-grown  is  slightly  below  the  level 
of  1905-6,  but  considerably  above  the  years  preceding  1905. 

ZXV.  BnmsB  (Hoxi)  Cossmmioit  of  Hokk-obowh  abd  FoBxias  Wnm. 
(02  weeks,  to  end  of  Angutt.) 


itn-L. 

.-^ 

ItOi-t.         I         IMM-). 

Foreign  import!      .. 

113,178,300 

115^^000 
20,142,900 

107,85«,100      100,047,«» 
38,820,000   1     32,417,200 

Total  home  tapplies 

137,769,100 

135,816,900 

141,677,000   1   141,405.100 

(lit)  SoureeM   of  BritUh  Snppty, — The  present   chief   soorces  of 
the  British  wheat  supply  are  shown  by  the  following  table  : — 


XXVI.  BoDBora  OF  BamsB  Whbat  ahv  Whsat  PLona  Suppit  (H07> 
(8  months,  to  Augiut  SI.  1907.) 

Wb-L 

WbNtaoar. 

ToML 

a  ^dStatsiof'Amerka      '.'. 

0.  CuMda 

6.  Autnlia          

owM. 

12^10,100 
9,124,700 
8.274,100 

41,100 
5,5I«.lfi4 

20,001.400 

B.124.700 
8,274.100 
8,I47Jt30 
6,263,700 
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Compftring  the  Ubie  with  thst  for  1906,  [t  will  be  seen  thkt  Argen- 
tioft  hM  now  won  the  premier  position,  haying  displaced  the  United 
St&tes,  which  t»kes  the  second  poeitioD.  India  rises  from  the  sixth 
place  to  the  third,  and  Russia,  Canada,  and  Australia  each  (all  one 
place.  If  this  Ubie  be  compared  with  Table  XXIII.,  it  will  be  swd 
that  the  United  States  could  easily  have  maintained  its  position  at  tbe 
head,  had  it  been  content  with  rather  lower  prices. 

CoTTOir. — (i.)  The  General  Sititatio*. — The  Ammicans  have 
managed  to  keep  the  price  of  raw  cotton  well  above  Id.  dnriog  the 
thirteen  weeks  from  June  6, 1907,  to  September  5, 1907,  bat  it  has 
not  mattered  very  much  to  British  spinners,  becaose  of  their  preTioni 
action  in  strengthening  the  reserve  of  raw  ootton  dnring  the  five  eai-lj 
months  of  the  fear. 

(ii.)  The  Briti*k  Poniu>n.—Th»  following  table  shows  that  the 
British  mills  have  continued  to  be  in  fall  operation,  the  nomber  of 
bales  consumed  to  Angnst  81  being  at  the  record  level  at  this  date 
of  2,648,671. 

ZXTIJ.  BaiTUB  CoNSDiiFTioii  or  Balis  ov  Raw  Cottok. 


Juury  1 1»  AifHt  U. 

BihicoaniML 

aaiiri«[«Ti»i«.. 

ISMChighprlcei) 

ISOB 

1907(ADciist30) 

1,803.329 
2,495,687 
2,606,581 
2,648,671 

-219,482 
+  6SW24 
+  11(W« 
+   42,080 

The  corresponding  table  of  imports  during  the  same  period  bean 
eh>qiient  teetimonj  of  the  stoengthening  of  the  reserve. 

XXTIII.  fianiSH  Ikpobts  or  Balb  op  Raw  Cottos. 


JuNirltoAatMll. 

B^l^potad. 

CbMJmKmvankmjmM. 

l»4(hi«hpri«.)         .. 

1906  '.'. 

1907        

1,762,216 

2,230«S0 
S,I02,2G6 

BdM. 

-271,696 
+  932,482 
-47S.77S 

+  871«6 

Comparing  this  table,  however,  with  Table  XLL  on  p.  351,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  increased  import  over  1906  during  Jane,  Joly,  and 
August  has  onlf  been  58,417  bales,  so  that  during  this  dme  trf  high 
prices  comparativelj  little  has  been  bonght. 

The  table  showing  the  state  of  the  reserve  at  this  period  of  tiM 
four  years,  makes  clear  the  present  strong  position  in  Lancashire. 
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XXIX.  BuTisH  BasMKvm  Btook  or  Riw  Cotton. 


AiiiMSl. 

19M(higfaprio«i) 

IBOB             

1908             

1907           

B4lM. 

238,340 
723,220 
379,030 
779,550 

Bdn. 
-    19,480 

-34S.720 
+  382,180 

(iii.}  The  AmericaH  PMitioH. — The  American  figures  are  now  pub- 
lished to  June  30,  and  Ulnatrate  the  effect  of  the  British  repleuiahmenta 
upon  American  exports. 


XXX-  Oabb  uoiiviD 
(12  0 

Bi  UKmo  Stath  roB 
lonUu,  to  June  Sa) 

Raw  Contiw. 

.-«. 

im-j. 

ChH«*iiiiM(-i. 

United  Eingdcm    .. 
Oennanr       .■ 
Prance 

Italy 

DolUn. 
mjS80JB6 
101,&85,1S1 
45.112.084 
26,786,146 

TMIin. 
212,606,609 
121,662,182 
58,386,821 
30,442,935 

+  35,015,888 
+  20,127,011 
+    8,274,787 
+    3,656:789 

Taking  the  total  sa 
shows— 

XXXI.   CiSH   RBCBIVSD 

es  of  the  United  States,  the 

BT  TBS  Ukimd  Statis  ih  »«pw 

Of  Raw  Cottoh. 
(12  montlu,  to  Jane  3a) 

following  table 
F  OF  Ezpoais 

HnmbarrftMlMMld. 

Cutaranlnd. 

1M3-4         .. 

1901-S 
190fr-6 
, 1908-7 

6,009.194 
8,337,964 
7,050,356 
8,708,469 

Itelbn. 
370,811,246 
379,965,014 

481,277,797 

(iv.)  Britiih  Sales  of  ManufcKhired  Cotttm  Goodi.—Tb&  export 
■ales  of  cotton  goods  manufaotnred  in  Britain  in  1907,  to  August  31, 
continues  to  be  of  nnprecedented  magnitude. 

XXXII.  BxFoaT  Salbs  or  Cotton  Fabbios  HANirrACTDRBD  in  Gbeat  Bbitaik. 
(8  months,  to  Angtut  31.) 

1901  543Se«SD 

1906  80,360,864 

1906  6e,80e,»32 

1907  74,048,603 
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The  following  an  the  chief  deatinAtioiu  of  the  piece  goods  espoitod 
from  Great  Britain : — 

XXXIII.  Cam  DMTis&non  ov  Conon  F&buob  HunnAonnm 
IK  avtat  Bkitaih,  1907- 
(B  month*,  to  Augiut  SI.) 

1.  BeagU           8482,681 

S.  China  Qodnding  HoDg  Kong) 6,68U0I 

S.  Bombaj         6,206,131 

4.  Tmfcer          SJlljOU 

5.  BgTpt  (riMi  bom  6th)        %OBP,SH 

«.  AuiUaliaO)UiM£I,60IM)00)        ifm^ 

7.  ArgmUna  (hUa  from  etb) l,7e7,Hl 

8.  Dntch  Bait  IndiM  (falli  fr«u  7th)  1.721,065 

0.  United  Stata  of  Amenca  (pane*  £1.000,000)    ..        ..     1,710,ZI£ 

The  above  inoludea  all  porcbasorfl  of  over  £1,500,000  in  the  eight 
months.  There  are  now  nine  countries  in  the  list  that  have  puaed 
this  fignre,  as  against  seven  for  1906.  The  compantiya  poaitioiu  od 
Angnot  81, 1906,  are  given  in  this  table. 

SuoAB.— Sugar  oontinnes  to  be  fairlj  steady,  but  inclined  to  nte. 
Canesngar  on  August  81, 1907,  was  8«.0().per  ovt,  and  beetI0*.3M. 
The  additional  import  for  the  eight  months  to  August  31, 1907,  wu 
6OO,00dewta.approxLmatel7,at  an  additional  cost  of  £l,OOO,O0a  The 
general  level  of  prioes  is  approximately  1*.  per  cwt.  above  the  IsTe] 
that  obtained  before  the  "  oomer  "  of  1905,  and  this  accounts  for  the 
apparentlj  large  additional  payment. 

Pkiokb  Gxnbkaixt. — (i.)  BrUUk. — During  the  summer  of  1907 

{wices  have  shown  a  distinct  tendency  to  recede,  which  is  a  hopeful  ugn. 

XXXIT.  BanisH  Irdix  NniuaKS  of  Pbiob  or  Cowonims. 


id  of  June,  1907 
„  Joly,  1W7 
„     AngoBt,  1007   . 


AQguit,lBOB 
«  IWB 
«       IKH 


(ii.)  American. — ^American  prices  show  the  same  tendency  sli^tlj 
to  decline.    The  comparative  tables  are  as  follows  :— 
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SXXV.  Ahbbkuh  Ihdkx  KniieiHa  or  Psion  or  Cohiioditus. 


INT. 

"Bndrtnet." 

"Don.-' 

Jolyl 

IffiSir.  :: 

IMft-Saptemlwr  I 

1905-         „              

190*-          „               

1897^Julrl 

9-0409 
8-9304 
8-6207 

8-4628 
8-2790 
71845 
5-8637 

104  287 
100-308 
97-S42 
72-465 

In  couneotion  with  these  high  index  numbers  of  prioss  of  com' 
modities,  it  is  neceaauy  to  note  the  abDormallj  high  rate  of  diaoouot 
at  the  Bknk  of  England.  It  hu  been  raised  J  per  oent.  since  the 
pnblic»tion  of  the  table  on  p.  356  ;  and,  compared  with  recent  jeftrs, 
is  itill  relativelj  high. 

XXXVI.  Rati  or  Disoouttt  at  thi  Base  o*  BasLAVD. 
(Average  for  the  nMMtth  of  AngOBt) 

1904         8 

1906         21 

1908       ai 

1907         4J 

1897        2 

The  price  of  stiTer  aleo  remaine  high  in  its  relationship  to  gold. 
XXXVII.  Pbioi,  P£a  oz.,  or  Staxsabd  Silvik. 

IWJ.    Julys 31A 

„       Aogiut?         31)1 

,      8ei>tember4 31A 

1004.    8eptembei7 26^ 

1006.  „         6 28) 

1906.  „         5 3U 

1897.    September  1 2^ 

MiscBLLAHBOira. — (i.)  Britith  Labour  Retumt. — (a)  Change*  in 
Wagea. — The  extent  to  which  British  workpeople  are  benefiting  from 
the  improving  trade  position  is  strikinglf  shown  in  the  following 
Board  of  Trade  returns  summarizing  the  financial  eff^t  of  changes 
that  are  made  from  time  to  time  in  the  weeldj  wages  of  the  British 
sUndard  trades, 

■  Dtm'i  Index  Namber  does  not  appear  to  ban  been  publiahed  aince  Maj  1, 
1007,  so  the  recent  Bgnres  cannot  be  given. 
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XZZniL  Nif  Cbahom  IK  WuxLT  Wasb  or  Butub  Woeuimis. 
(8  Dtontbi,  to  Angnit  SI.) 
19H.    Total  deoMM  of   £80,SS7  par  veek. 
IMS.         „  „  £6,016 

IWe.         „    incnHaof   iMJWS 
1907.         n  -  £168,960        „ 

Onr  £115,000  of  the  £168,969  mcroMe  this  ^eu-  is  going  to  tht 
eoftl-minert,  800,000  of  whom  uv  benefited. 

(h)  Labomr  DUpMeM. — Tlie  follaviag  Ubie  showR  the  number  of 
working  dajs  toat  through  ansettled  labour  dispates.  It  will  be 
wen  tbftt  the  tendenoj  is  to  increMfl. 

Xy»TX-  BunsH  LiBOUK  Diipum.    Wokkiho  Sats  Lor  kud  Mom. 


Stunmuisii^  the  number  of  working  dftys  estimated  to  hsve  been 
lost  in  the  ught  months  ending  August  31  in  recent  jears,  the  folbw- 
ing  reenlts  ere  pablished  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  loss  is  rather 
less  than  in  the  two  preceding  Tears,  though  higher  than  in 
1904. 

XL.  BuniR  LuoDB  Dupuns.    Aosan&TK  or  Woaxure  Datb  Lor. 
(8  months,  wdiiix  Aognst  Si.) 

Tmt.  VortUiS  «9(  kA 

I9M  (to  August  81) 1,038,300 

190S  „  1,S7S,400 

I90S  ,  I,87ap00 

1007  .  1.4853)0 

(c)  Brituh  Unemployed  Return*. — The  trade  union  percentage  ot 
unemployed  at  the  end  of  August,  1907,  was  4*0  per  cent. 

XLL  pBBoaHTAaa  or  BaiiiSH  UraMFUixs  <T.U.)  odeoio  MomH  or  Adsur. 

FEronit.  htt^ 

1804        7-7  1901  tfl 

1806       6-2  1902 4-5 

1890       3-4  1903 M 

1897        3-6  1904 04 
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The  pnseut  line  of  ths  Bnemployment  cnrve  is  k  little  father  thn 
might  hftve  been  expected.  The  Aognat  figure  is  -02  per  oeat.  higher 
thku  in  1906,  and  the  gener&l  tread  from  April,  1907,  to  Angnst,  1907, 
has  been  rather  more  in  the  upward  direction  than  is  OBual  at  this  time 
of  jaar.  The  trades  chiefly  affected  aeem  to  be  those  of  engineering  and 
shipboilding. 

(ii.)  Britiih  Pduperim, — The  total  number  of  panpera  relieved 
continues  ^n  the  whole  to  tall  slightly,  as  will  be  seen  &om  the 
following  table : — 

XLII.  MnilUK  or  Bkitmh  Paupibs  bhuivip  oh  oki  8ai.BoraD  Dat. 
(36  sdccted  urban  diitricts.) 


1*U. 

IMf. 

w»>. 

OnqariMii  •rtth 
jnnamjmt. 

June 

July 

374,728 
379,386 

372,700 
366.70i 
368,20s 

372,271 
367,443 

-  429 
+  1632 

-  S62 

The  rate  of  decrease  in  pauperism  is,  on  the  whole,  diminishing,  but 
the  differences  between  1907  and  1906  ue  not  very  great. 

(iii.)  fFork  at  tke  London  Doekt. — The  average  nnmber  of  labourers 
employed  at  the  London  Docks  per  day  has  been  as  follows  :— 


XLIIL  AvaaAOi  Ndmuk  or  LABOHBUts.  na  Dat,  at  LoirDOH  Dooks. 


IMM. 

iMt.              iomapulMitiwIUiim. 

June 

July         .,         .. 

12,873 
12,886 
12,794 

12,100 
12,8JS9 
12,076 

-4-6 

-4-1 
-6-6 

It  should  be  noted  that  employment  at  the  docks  is  hardly  as  good 
as  it  was  in  1906. 

(iv.)  Seamen  ehipped. — The  nomber  of  seamen '  shipped  during  the 
eight  months  ending  Augnst  31,  1907,  was  828,553.  This  compares 
with  313,630  daring  1906,  or  an  increase  of  14,923. 

(v,)  Price  of  Bread. — The  following  table,  based  on  returns  from 
Sritish  Cooperative  Societies,  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  average 
quarterly  flactoations  of  the  price  of  a  ^Ib.  loaf  in  Great  Britain : — 


'  i.e.  separate  engagements,  not 
Vol.  XVII.— No.  4. 


aqiaiate  indhidasls. 


D,!i,;,z..  ./Google 
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XLIV.  VAmunoBS  n  Piioi  or  Bbus  n  Qixir  Burua. 


IN*. 

IMt. 

.«.. 

IMt. 

Hvchl 

JOM  I 

8«tMaib«r  1 
D^cMibwl      ..         .. 

* 
«■» 
3-SI 
S-38 
5« 

6-S3 

MS 

fi-38 

S-36 
5-34 
6-23 
617 

5M 

sraa 

6-47 

Thtt  present  high  prioee  of  wheat  and  floor  are  natnraUr  reflected  u 
an  increased  price  of  bread.  The  preaent  price,  howerer,  is  not  jet 
51d.  per  4-lb.  loaf,  and  ia  lew  than  it  waa  in  the  winter  of  1904--5. 

(vL)  Britith  Railvaj/  Goodi  and  Mineral  Traffic  ReceipU.—Tba 
returns  of  thia  excellent  index  of  British  home-trade  activity  show 
receipto  during  the  first  35  weeks  of  1907,  Le.  to  August  31,  1907, 
of  £37,U7,047,  or  £1,487,473  (or  4*2  per  cent)  above  the  correspondi^ 
period  of  1906. 

(vii.)  Britiik  Bankert'  Clearingi. — The  aggregate  amount  of  bills 
and  cheques  cleared  in  the  Bridsh  bankers'  clearing  houaea  is  as  stated 
in  the  table.  Both  in  the  United  States  and  tiie  United  Kingdom  the 
bank  clearinga  to  date  continue  to  show  diminished  ratee  of  increase 
upon  the  figures  of  previous  years. 

XLT.  BaiTUB  Bahkir^  CiriAanro  Rmrura,  1007- 


TMrnslnitoa. 

OnpATClNltas. 

TotaL 

1906  (to  September  i) 
1907 

8,001,728,000 
8,072,744,000 

674,509.000 
728.421,000 

8.676,MI1,000 
8,795465,000 

IncnsM  hi  1007       ..  | 

+  71,022.000 
=  0-88  per  cent 

+  47,912,000 
=  7-13  per  cant. 

+  118,984,000 
=  1-S7  pw  oenL 

(viii.)  The  Price  of  Contoh  is  as  follows  :— 

XLVI.  CoKPARATira  Pkioi  or  Coksols. 

190S  Sept.  9  (reduced  from  2|  per  cent  to  2}  per  cent  on  ^ril  S,  1903)  89i 

1904      „     7  SH 

190G      „     6  to 

1900    „   5  asA 

1M7      ..     4  Sift 

The  oontinaed  fall  in  console  is  only  one  of  the  manj  manifestations 

of  the  sitnation  caused  by  the  high  prices  of  commodities  tfaroQvhont 

the  world. 

The  Takiff  FostTioM. — There  is  not  much  ohange  to  rectMd  ia 
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an;  diiectlon.    Tsble  LXI.  on  p.  360  hfti  been  carried  three  months 
further  on,  hnt  it  la  too  earl;  yet  to  drair  any  oonclosions  therefrom. 

XLVII.  GoMPiAAtm  Ihpobtb  into  Dhixid  Statxb  of  AiuaiOA. 
{11  month*,  ending  May.) 


1.  United  Ehigdom 

2.  Germanr 

3.  Franoe  .. 

4.  firuil   .. 


227,9*2,177 
148,78tUi61 
ll»,38T,4a6 
0&6M,201 
64,811,558 
53,025,196 


+  35350,360 

+  19336.942 
+  16,251,648 
+  15,411,627 
+  11384,912 
+   9,161306 


Gknxral  Ecokoh  10  Position. — (i.)  BriUah. — The  British  position 
oontinues  to  be  geoerallj  quite  prosperouB,  but  some  of  the  eurves  are 
direrging  slightlj  from  the  normal  line.  The  unemployment  table, 
for  example,  tor  the  last  few  months  has  been  getting  very  slightly 
higher  than  it  should  be  ;  and  pauperism  is  not  decreasing  at  the  rate 
it  did  last  year.  These  signs  may  be  the  outcome  of  either  a  temporary 
or  incidental  fluctuation,  or  they  may  be  the  beginning  of  a  larger 
moTement  of  trade  depression.  It  is  perhaps  sufficient  at  die  present 
moment  to  not«  theur  existence  and  to  reserve  judgment  as  to  their 
meaning. 

The  monetary  position  is,  if  anything,  stronger  than  it  was  three 
months  ago,  though  the  situation  in  the  United  States  complicates 
financial  afiairs  in  London  coniiderably.  The  rate  of  interest  obtain- 
able for  capital  in  the  States  is  now  abnormally  high,  and  this  tends 
to  bring  American  finance  bills  to  London  in  large  quantities  in  search 
of  possibly  lower  terms.  It  is  difficult  for  British  houses  to  refuse  to 
accept  these  bills  when  they  represent  American  firms  of  the  highest 
commercial  reputation,  and  eonBei{nently  the  current  rate  of  interest  in 
Uondon  and  the  Bank  of  England  rate  are  also  kept  abnormally  high. 
Obviously  in  such  circumstances  the  value  of  British  securities  corre- 
spondingly diminishes.  It  will  be  seen  tliat  the  situation  in  this 
respect  contains  elements  of  danger,  and  it  is  mnch  to  be  desired 
that  American  afFairs  may  soon  return  to  a  more  normal  condition. 

(it)  Afnericmt. — The  American  position  is  most  obscure,  and  difficult 
to  follow.  High  prices  of  commodities,  an  overflowing  treasury,  high 
rates  ol  interest  for  loanable  capital,  severe  banking  stringency,  and 
oontinnons  gold  exports,  characterize  the  situation.  It  is  a  congested 
and  not  altogether  healthy  state  of  affiurs.     But  whether  current 
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boBiness  tUI  gndoRllf  adjoat  itself  to  the  altering  oonditicmi,  or 
whetbsr  evenbi  will  calminKte  in  %  grmve  finuiciaJ  crisis,  it  is  slmott 
impossible  to  sey,  kiid  the  oalj  thing  to  do  is  to  airut  events. 

(iiL)  Colonial. — Anstrftlia  and  Indift  kre  fiontinaing  to  do  rery  well, 
bat  the  position  in  Cuwdft  is  not  quite  so  clesr.  Soath  Africa  ii  still 
•lowly  diminishing  its  oommereisl  Kotivitj,  end  oomplaints  is  to  b- 
creuing  stagution  ol  tnda  in  that  portion  of  the  empire  sn  lerj 
iasisteat. 

OwBir  Flkhdto. 
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LEGISLATION,  PARLIAMENTAET   INQUIRIES, 
AND   OFFICIAL  RETUENS. 

Thk  Fififf'/irit  Beport  of  the  Commi$rioner$  of  Bit  Kajet^/'*  Cut- 
tomt  for  the  jear  ended  Uuch  31, 1907  (Cd.  3701, 76  pp.,  id.),  hu  been 
issued.  The  net  Cnstome  ReTenne  oolleoted  in  the  7ear  smonnted  to 
£32,894,636,  which  is  £664,636,  or  2-6  per  cent,  more  than  the 
estimate,  and  4-6  per  oent.  less  than  the  net  yield  for  1905-6.  The 
decreased  yield  was  dne  to  the  reduction  of  the  tea  duty  from  6d.  to 
5d.  per  lb.,  the  reduction  of  the  slightly  preferential  duty  on  shipped 
tobacco  from  8*.  Sd.  to  St.  0^  (unstripped  paying  St.),  and  the 
abolition  of  the  export  duty  on  ooal.  The  cost  of  collection  was 
£2  15t,  9d.  per  cent,  on  the  net  amount  collected,  an  increase  on  1906, 
when  it  was  only  £2  ]2s.  8d.  There  is,  in  fact,  an  upward  movement 
in  this  rate  per  cent,,  which  ie  not  explained,  though  we  are  told  of 
reductions  of  staff  made  possible  by  the  abolition  of  the  coal  duty. 
The  statistics  connected  with  the  ooal  duty  illustrate  the  elusive  nature 
of  the  oauses  which  determine  price.  The  dnty.  It.  per  ton,  was 
imposed  on  April  19,  1901,  and  the  export  prices  of  coal  went 
steadily  down  almost  to  the  end.  The  average  declared  export  values 
of  coal  for  each  of  the  past  six  financial  years  were  : — 


1901-1902  

1902-lBOS 

19(»-19M 

10(H-1006 

1905-1906  

i  Seven  monthi  endingl 
Oct  Bl,  1906  J 

Five  moatlu  endhigl 
HsnihSl,1907      / 


11   oi 


This  has  been  used  as  a  proof  of  the  extraordinary  advantage  of  a 
Customs  doty  in  lowering  the  price  of  the  taxed  article,  and  of  the 
invincible  d«^matism  of  the  Ohanoellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  sacri- 
ficed £2,000,000  of  revenue,  and  injured  the  consumer  to  boot.    So  fu 
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ma  the  riie  of  price  id  1906-7  la  oonoemed,  the  explaiiAtion  u  the  one 
thftt  wonld  ohvioaslf  occur  to  MftOkuUy's  Bchoolbo;  after  s  moment'i 
outul  thought :  the  denund  for  ooaJ  for  export  and  for  bunkers  was 
68-8  mitlion  tons  id  1905-6,  tad  77*5  miUion  tons  in  1906-7.  l%ii 
has  nstarkUf  oanaed  tome  Btringencj  in  the  domestic  market,  which 
has  been  increased  bj  nomerons  honsekeepers,  far  too  thoaghtful  for 
the  month  after  next,  who  have  been  filling  every  available  nook  and 
oomsr  with  eoal,  onlj  to  help  is  prodncing  the  rising  prices  which 
have  alarmed  them.    The  duty,  daring  its  existence,  yielded — 

T«r.  < 

l«01-a 1^11.706 

180«-8 1^1.7«7 

1903-4 2,051,653 

l»t-5 8,052.774 

l»6-e 248497B 

1906  (April  1  to  October  81) 1,«4.777 

Total £11,086^650 

The  sugar  dntiee  yielded  1'2  per  oent.  more  than  in  1905-6,  and  are 
making  themselves  exceedingly  hard  to  get  rid  of.  The  net  reveiuie 
from  them  has  been — 

T«r.  t 

1901-3 1,478,707 

1803-4 5,735^913 

180*-B 6,106,387 

180ft-« 6,177,953 

1906-7 6,250334 

The  tea  duty,  on  the  other  hand,  having  been  reduced  from  6<l.  to 
Sd.  per  lb.,  its  yield  feU  from  £6,814,906  in  1905-6  to  £5,588,288  ia 
1906-7  ;  the  quantity  of  tea  ret^ned  for  home  consumption  increased, 
however,  from  261*6  million  lbs.  to  265-7.  The  consumption  per 
head  per  annum  of  spirits  has  fallen  slightly  of  late  years,  while  tiitst 
of  other  great  staples  subject  to  customs  duties  has  risen. 


CoMmpttoaperlwd. 

im. 

HW. 

T»a       

8S«S 
1-85 

617 
85-06 
1-9S 
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At  pTBBeat,  at  an;  r^te,  the  Costoms  R«port  remaina  a  ver;  ituall 
a&ir,  notvithstanding  the  detenninfttion  of  the  authoritieB  to  say  all 
that  can  possibly  be  sud  on  the  subject.  Its  compaaion  and  comple- 
meot,  the  FiJHeth  Report  of  the  Commiintmers  of  Hit  Majettj/'t 
Inland  Revenve  for  the  same  year  (Cd.  8686,  248  pp.,  2«.)  is  a  anb- 
atantial  volume. 

There  is  no  appreciable  sign  nowadays  of  "an  ignorant  impatienoe 
of  taxation,"  In  1906-'7,  the  groas  amount  collected  by  the  Inl&nd 
Bevenae  Department  wag  £98,731,566 ;  twenty  years  previonsly,  in 
1886-7,  it  was  £65,588,216,  and  the  total  revenue  of  that  year, 
£92,901,158,  was  considerably  less  than  the  amount  ooUeoted  laat 
year  by  this  one  department.  The  following  table  gives  the  yield  of 
the  various  branches  of  Inland  Revenue  (i.)  for  1896-7,  (ii.)  for 
1906-7:— 


BxdMdotie* 

.        82.29S.M2        .. 

86,718,238 

"Death"  dntieB     .. 

13^8,274 

..         18.958.768 

Stamp  dntieB 

7^11,446         .. 

7,968,728 

Laodtar 

916,449 

716,910 

InbaUt«d  boose  duty       . 

i;H8.484 

1.901,028 

Income  tax.. 

16,901,341 

..        81.89WB 

ej2fiu,i«i 

£97,145,617 

The  income  tax  in  1896-7  was  Sd.  in  the  £,  in  1906-7  it  was  1«. ; 
Harcourt  had  remodelled  the  death  dnties  in  1894.  These  two  duties 
have  been  the  mainstay  of  the  increasing  expenditure,  and  now  that 
they  have  been  changed  agam  by  the  Budget  of  1907,  we  shall  be 
able  to  see  whether  the  existing  tax  system  is  elastio  enough  to  meet 
further  demands  upon  it.  If  it  does  not,  what  is  the  alternative  ? 
With  either  Mr.  Bonar  Law  or  llr.  Philip  Snowden  at  the  Exchequer, 
we  should  have  a  chancellor  with  very  clear-cut  views  as  to  what 
ought  to  be  done.  But  a  thorough-going  protectionist  or  socialist 
budget  is  an  alternative  to  which  we  are  not  likely  to  turn  at  present, 
and  in  the  mean  time  some  few  venturesome  souls  might  attempt  to 
snatch  from  its  grave  the  sound  old  maxim  of  mid-Yictorian  economics 
which  taught  us  that  it  was  good  to  leave  money  "  to  firnctify  in  the 
pockets  of  the  people."  I  should  like  to  find  an  observant  person  who 
has  lived  through  this  twenty  years  of  high  finance,  and  is  able  to  trace 
oat  lines  of  improvement  due  to  this  lavish  expenditure  of  public 
money.  There  ought  to  be  a  oommission  or  committee  appointed  to 
show  us,  not  only  where  the  money  has  gone  to,  but  (i.)  the  grounds 
on  which  expenditure  in  any  direction  has  been  increased,  and  (ii.)  what 
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ii  the  tangible  reeolt  of  the  incroue.  Peel  in  1842  ssid,  when  re- 
introdacing  the  ineome  tax,  "  It  is  mj  aolemn  datj  to  make  aa  eanMBl 
appeal  to  the  poawwora  of  property."  He  wanted  to  find  £0-8  millmn 
poonds  for  the  Berrioes  of  the  coming  year.  It  is  no  wonder  now,  with 
a  budget  more  than  three  times  as  ODerons,  that  an  appeal  is  beong 
made  to  **  the  people  who  live  in  small  housee,"  as  Lowe  called  them. 
The  pretenoe  may  be  ipeoions,  and  the  particular  appeal  is  obvioiulj 
nnsoand  eoonomics,  but  at  the  rate  at  which  we  are  pushing  up  oar 
national  expenditure,  that  appeal  must  and  ought  to  come,  for  it  will 
be  legitimate. 

Torning  to  the  different  departments  of  the  Inland  BaTenae,  there 
is  plenty  of  interesting  information  in  the  Beport.  We  aro  steadily 
getting  somewhat  soberer,  though  each  of  us  gets  through  a  bit 
amount  of  intoxicants.  It  also  appears  that  patriotism  has  the  efleet 
of  making  us  thirstier. 


TtMlMMMviita*!. 

"SH^^^SSt 

UooofbS?^'^ 

^srs^s^ 

Clntdoa. 

b«dfa.S.Ita>. 

1886-7    

89,SSBJW0 

30-49 

l-Ol 

1887-8    

SIM 

1-oa 

lS9»-» 

81-92 

1-05 

32-29 

MS 

1900-1     

41,105,000 

31 '48 

I-IO 

1901-8    

1-01 

1902-3 

41,961,000 

1-03 

1903-4    

4V71.O00 

29-51 

0-99 

l»<M-5 

(WS 

1905-6    

27-90 

0-91 

1906-7    

^:6m 

27-81 

041 

The  component  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  shared  this  production 
as  follows  in  1906-7  :— 


Bnglsnd 
Sootland 
Irdaod 


(Mkn.) 


S,3»5,T86 
94,302,818 


12,058,184 
50,317,908 


The  gross  capital  Talne  of  the  estates  passing  at  death  in  the 
finanoial  year  was  £329,810,264;  the  net  capital  TsJne  liable  to 
the  estate  duty  was  £296,460,180.  They  were  distributed  as 
follows : — 
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SMttat 

Knmbsot 

MtahH. 

o-^i  rNotezcMding£SO0groaavftltte 
^^\  Ewwding  i35o  bnt  a^xceedkg  £600 
L    groM 

90 

ie,995 

9,M1,7M 

9.811 

3,728.661 

Bxeeeding          100  but  not  exceeding          MO 

P<r«M. 

I 

5.990 

2,611,325 

2 

10,516 

8,616.449 

S 

17,098 

«l,fi88.43B 

4 

2,478 

42,505,410 

H 

94.938,778 

50.000     ,              „            75.000 

814 

.   19.605,129 

70,000      „               „            100,000 

H 

127 

11351,487 

159 

19,Ma,202 

104 

22,356.294 

^^ 

18 

12,869,132 

10 

34,188,182 

66,082 

298,460,180 

The  gross  capital  ralne  was  diBtributed  amoDget  the  rarious  forms 
of  property  as  follows  : — 


1.  Stocks,  fondi,  ihsraa,  and  other  like  securities 

2.  Cash  in  the  house  aod  in  bank 16361.761 

8.  Honej  lent  OD  mortgages,  bonds,  bills,  etc.     ..  22.966,118 

4.  Trade  assets,  i^.  book  debts,  stock,  goodwill,  etc.     . .  17,272.038 

5.  Policies  d  iusuranoe        9,652^7 

&  HoDsehdd  goods,  ^parel,  etc. 6317.S2S 

7.  Agrionltoial  land 22,067,868 

8.  House  property  and  business  premises 46.806,480 

9.  Qionnd  rents  and  other  KLuilar  burdens                   ,.  8,191.788 
10.  Other  property 41,716,271 


This  gireB  the  diBtribntion  of  the  property  amongst  economio  cate- 
gories ;  looking  at  it  from  the  legal  point  of  view,  it  is  distributed  as 
follows : — 

(i.)  Property  of  which  the  deceased  was  absolute  o 


Petioufty ..    222,653,199 

Bealty 81,197,715 
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(ii.)  Settled  property— 

PetMiua^ 18,7M,509 

RMttr n,8as,aos 

(iii.)  Gifts— 

PnMMul^ l,ei»;S«7 

Reidtj S1S,0» 

£1,915,578 


The  nther  iDstgnifioftnt  remainder  ii  oomposed  munlj  of  joint 
IH^pert^  (£452,856),  interests  in  expectftocy  (£403,960).  The  grou 
oafdtftl  Tftlne  of  the  penonkltf  sitiuted  in  the  United  Kingdom  was 
£216,2S4,960.  On  p.  101  this  is  divided  into  twentf-three  categories, 
which  show  how  personal  property  is  held  ;  e.y.  "  hoosehold  goods, 
pictures,  china,  linen,  apparel,  etc.,"  amoanted  to  £6,744,189. 

In  the  ten  years  1896-7  to  1905-6,  the  number  of  prirate  dwelUng- 
d  as  follows  : — 


1.  Exempt  Iroffl  Inhabited  booas  duty 
a.  Sotgeet  to  „  „      „ 


0,288,607 
1,012,899 


0,a9«,006 


7,46i;Nn 


The  increase  is  at  the  rate  of  18^  per  cent,  for  all  houses,  while  the 
popnlation  grows  at  the  rate  of  11*4  per  cent.,  so  that  the  avera^ 
nnmher  of  inhabitants  per  honse  decreased.  The  hoosas  subject  to 
duty,  i,e.  those  of  an  annual  value  of  £20  and  upwards,  increased  at 
the  rate  of  39*7  per  cent.  Daring  the  last  year  or  two  there  has  been 
a  slight  falling  off  in  the  number  and  annual  value  of  the  more  expensive 
houses  (over  £150  annual  value).  This  is  in  contrast  lo  their  steady 
increase  in  both  reports,  from  1896-7  to  190Ji-8,  and,  if  it  contJQDea, 
will  be  worth  inqairing  into.  The  private  dwelUng>housBS  were  dis- 
tributed in  1906  as  follows  :— 


^^,^^. 

Bi^MioABy. 

iS^-:  ;; 

182,284 
5,089.764 

422,818 

874441 
n7,4S6 

*.  Oraat  Britain        

6,047,B7» 

1.414388 
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Tho  following  tables  oontaia  importaDt  iof onn&tion  &bont  the  income 
tax  for  the  period  1896-7  to  1905-6  :— 


1*1. 

nnrUwrtUi. 

ir»r*M(nd. 

'".C- 

Hitaoruiln 

tha<. 

pi^oruH 

^ 

^ 

J 

^ 

1896-7 

701,T«1,608 

16,788.821 

0    8 

2,098.608 

929,211.200 

17^107,040 

846.229,480 

18^4,815 

2,284^ 

791,735.418 

564,868,749 

18,828,898 

2,BS3,6]fl 

594.106.298 

29.708,812 

1    0 

2,478.442 

607,950,919 

85,440,470 

1     2 

2^81.462 

879,638,5*8 

88,037,981 

1    8 

2,585,862 

618,012,878 

28,188,067 

0  11 

2,562,551 

912429.680 

30.966,404 

929,184.886 

682,024,74« 

81.601,287 

The  groBB  rerenue  ahown  in  the  above  table  was  thus  dietribnted 
between  the  five  Bchedale§  : — 


T«u. 

BdiadalaA. 

8dwtal«B. 

btodokC 

EriwM*D. 

M-*^l 

1896-7 

214.199.832 

18.496,701 

38.497,545 

377.098,765 

56,449,265 

1897-8 

216,157,409 

18,2&0,828 

88,609,269 

401,312,921 

50.790,819 

39,409,184 

416,505,891 

39,408,744 

486.253,088 

70,093,528 

232.810,179 

17.608.766 

41,364,917 

466,189,836 

238,231,937 

17.689,800 

44,288,647 

487,731,614 

79.191,428 

2-11.887,406 

17,541,703 

46.121.448 

491,646,201 

82,411,788 

251,784,459 

17,544,450 

44.947,921 

502,402,516 

86,079.289 

255.127,403 

17,470.547 

45.580,640 

504,567,799 

89,374.291 

258,948,671 

17.460,062 

46,925,674 

508,661,845 

93,185.801 

The  diffbrenoe  between  the  gross  income  brought  nnder  the  review  of 
the  Department  and  the  income  on  wliich  tax  was  paid  is  acoounted  for 
1903^,  as  follows  :-- 


1.  Ezemptions  in  raspect  of  incomM  nnder  £160          ..  92,413,662 

2.  Abatamenti  on  inoomet  between  £161  and  £700      ..  1IS,809,4»4 
8.  Idle  Inaoranoe  preminmi 8,982,967 

4.  ChwitlM,  hoipitals,  biendly  todetiea,  etc.      . .        . .  10,583,691 

5.  Repairs— lands  and  housM        88,178,967 

6.  Wear  sod  tear  of  machinery  or  plant 14,974,744 

7.  M  other  aSowanoes  and  income  on  which  tax  was 
55,678,285 


£298499,810 
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Aa  regaidfl  ths  first  itam,  it  u  obvious  that  it  refera  onlj  to  incomet 
below  £161  brought  nnder  the  ootice  of  the  Department.  The  con- 
tiaaoUB  decline  under  Schedale  B  indicates  the  oontin&ed  Ul  in  tbe 
Tftlne  of  Unda,  which  unonnted  to  £2,649,359,  or  4-8  per  cent,  in  the 
ten  jeara.  Landowaers,  aa  a  class,  did  not  sn&r,  because  so  maeh  land 
was  abeorbed  for  building  pnrpoBes,  and  its  increased  ralne  in  blended 
with  that  of  houMS,  which  increased  £46,712,000,  or  29-4  per  cent,  in 
the  same  period. 

The  Report  (pp.  216~-7)  attempts  to  ascertain  the  amoant  of  inoome 
from  investments  abroad.  Few  readers  of  the  Seonomic  Bariev  are 
likelf  to  accept  Ur.  John  Holt  Schooling  as  an  anthoritj  npoa  the 
economic  interpretaUon  of  statistics,  bat  this  topic  happens  to  pronde 
an  example  of  bis  style  which  is  perhaps  worth  noting.  With  hii 
reasoning  about  the  return  from  onr  investmenta  abroad  we  need 
not  ooncern  onraelvea,  bst  for  the  paiposes  of  his  argament  the  less 
they  happen  to  be  the  better.  On  pw  65  of  hia  Britith  Trade  Year 
Book,  1906,"  he  givea  a  table  "  based  "  on  the  table  which  appears  on 
p.  104  of  Cd,  1761,  or, as  he  says, on  "recorded  fact," not **  con jeefaual 
estimates,"  He  does  not  say  that  the  "  profits  from  abroad  "  given  in 
the  table  be  quotes  are  distinctly  headed  "  so  far  as  they  can  be 
identified."  He  will,  I  hope,  point  this  ont  in  the  next  issue  of  his 
Vear  Book,  and  also  add  from  p.  217  of  this  Report  the  infonnatioa 
that  the  unascertainable  amount  of  profits  from  abroad  is  **of  some 
magnitude."     For  1905-6  the  ascertained  amount  is  : — 


From  India  GoTeninient  stocks,  loans,  and  piarBnteed 

railwaji 83^,807 

From  colonial  or  foreign  Qovernment  secnrities   ..  22^069,360 

From  colonial  or  foreign  secoritiea  (fithtr  than  QoTern- 

ment)  and  possMsions, "  coapoui,"  and  railw^s      . .    12,9GT,I9B 

l^rtal ElSJNO^eS 


This  amount  of  "profits  from  abroad "  is  growing  rapidly;  it  was 
7'8  million  pounds  greater  in  1905-6  than  in  1904-5,  and  of  thU  increase 
3*6  million  pounds  was  from  Indian,  colonial,  and  foreign  inveatments 
other  than  Government  aecarities,  ix.  in  the  department  in  which  it 
is  most  difficult  to  trace  the  incoming  profits. 

The  last  topic  in  this  Rtport  is  the  Local  Taxation  Acoonota.  The 
following  table  gives  the  sums  collected  by  the  Inland  Bevenne  and 
handed  over  to  the  local  authorities , — 
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Legidation,  etc. 


T«. 

E^^. 

iD«UhdiiU«. 

ToUL 

^ 

^ 

1896-7         

4,868.126 

8,136.805 

74W5J021 

1897-8          

4^54.549 

4,263.192 

9.217,741 

189B-9          

fl,10*;H2 

4.249.760 

9.860,302 

189&-1900     

5.266.414 

4.499,980 

0,765,394 

1900-1           

6^53:499 

4,237,867 

9.491,366 

1901-2          

tmm 

I908-*          

5.318^8 

4,291.191 

i«o*-a       

6,825.952 

4,247,55« 

9.573,508 

leow       

5.M2.S87 

4,376,843 

9,719,430 

lBOG-7          

3JWT.292 

4,695,930 

10^)99,281 

The  IamioI  Taxation  Account,  1906-7  (H.  of  C.  Paper,  No.  317  of 
1907,  23  ppb,  2^.),  gives  the  diBtribntioD  of  tba  English  share 
(;£8,689,130)  of  this  £10,093,231  among  the  participating  anthorities. 

The  Advisor;  Oommlttee  on  Commercial  Intelligenoe  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  has  isened  a  Report  upon  the  Conditiont  and  Protpectt  of 
Britiik  Trade  in  Auitralia  (Cd.  8639,101  pp.,  IM.),  based  apoa 
information  collected  b;  their  Commiasloner,  Mr.  B.  J.  Jefiray,  The 
familiar  theme  that  onr  portion  of  the  colonial  trade  has  been  falling 
off  is  here  corrected  in  one  essential  respeot,  which,  however,  has  not 
been  noticed  in  the  jeremiads  of  the  tariff  reformers.  The  fignree  are 
M  follows :— 


IKFOBTBO 

AnBiaALiA. 

Fnmcmttxl 

Fnou. 

Framarltlih 

PttOOIt. 

oftoUL 

F^toreljp. 

F«-«nt. 

' 

1861-6    .. 
18Bft-19IW 
1001-6    .. 

19,481,622 
21,797^87 
22,895,869 

71-3 
64-0 
58^3 

3,176,614 
3,747,312 
5,005JJ86 

11-6 
111 
12-8 

11,356,646 

171 
24-3 
28-9 

The  explanation  is,  of  ooiiT8e,in  part  dne  to  the  industrial  growth  of 
other  conntries,  which  results  in  an  increased  power  on  their  part  to 
compete  with  as  for  tbe  Australian  market.  It  is  due  again,  as  the 
Report  shows  in  detail,  to  the  superior  commercial  intelligence  of  the 
foreigner,  showing  itself  in  a  greater  willingnesa  to  adapt  his  products 
to  the  Australiau  market,  I  call  it  superior  commercial  intelligence, 
hot  it  is  obvious  enough  that  the  British  producer  may  be  quite  right 
in  refusing  to  make  the  necessarf  alteration  in  bis  products  ;  he  ma,j 
low  by  doing  so,  or  the  possible  gain  is  a  small  inducement,  and  the 
probable  loss  a  great  inducement  to  conservatism.    In  faot,  however^ 
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thia  ousting  of  British  bj  foni^  products  from  the  Anstrslian  jdmAmA 
is  largfilj  fictitious,  beoRUse  in  earlier  ^esrs  a  lu^  amount  of  fweign 
goods  went  to  Australia  vii  England  and  were  entered  as  Britiih  [n»- 
ducta.  The  attempt  to  distinguish  between  *'  countries  of  origin  "  and 
"countries  of  shipmeut"  was  not  made  till  1905,  and  when  it  wh 
made  it  shows  the  following  result : — 


UnlUd 

KlDCdHL 

OitwrBrtiM 

,SS£ 

T«HL 

1             ■ 

Oountrisiofihipinent.. 
OonntriM  of  origin      .. 

2S,07*,717 
20^1&,8S5 

5^.150 
S.188,508 

38,SM,1J1 
88,346,731 

"T.SL-c5=:;3£r 

1.1M.. 

lalM*. 

1.  TrMtlns  raw  matvial,  Um  produce  of  pastotsl 

6,492 

VM 

8.  Olb  and^aninisl,  vegeUble,  etc.     .. 

I."^ 

1.746 

«.  ProoesM  in  iton&  da;,  wood,  etc 

ff.  Metal  worlu.  machinHT.  etc 

22,381 

33.027 

e.  Connected  with  food  and  drink 

83,760 

31,310 

7.  CMlunc  Md  textile  fabria  and  materiab      . . 

37,818 

53^ 

l:SSfefia£:S«-'"r"-:    :: 

14,676 

"^ 

10.  Arms  and  exploeiTes        

361 

ILJ^^'iSfiT'^".*'-"-"  :: 

1,958 

1,979 

13.  Fofnitiue,  bedding,  and  upbolsterr      . . 

3,915 

14.  DmA,  dtemicals,  and  bje-prodncta 

15.  Sniitnl  and  other  ideutiflc  i&gtmmeDU 

U20 

ftOOl 

77 

IT.  Heat,  light,  and  power 

700 

I.l«! 

2,509 

3,eS6 

18.  Leatherware  (not  elsewhere  inclDded)  .. 

4^ 

19.  Mmor  wares  (not  elsewhere  included)  .. 

2,206 

1,870 

Total 

171,107 

196,U( 

The  apparent  share  of  the  United  Kingdom  has,  therefore,  been  lU 
along  less  than  its  real  share.  The  Victorian  Department  of  Trsde 
and  Cnstoms  reported  in  1896  :  *'  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  foreign  goods  discharged  at 
Viotoria  are  received  from  British  ports,  and  are  entered  in  the  statif 
tical  returns  of  the  Colonj  as  from  Great  Britain ;  the  statistical 
returns  do  not  pretend  to  show  the  conntrj  of  origin,  and  the  ratun  ol 
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direct  importetians  from  e&cb  country  does  not  give,  even  approxi- 
matelj,  the  trade  in  the  produce  of  that  couDtry."  In  1894, 12*58  per 
eent.  of  66  ftrtiolea  inrestigated  came  from  foreign  ports,  but  the 
Department  was  of  opinion,  m  the  result  of  careful  inquiry,  that  the 
amount  which  came  from  foreign  countries  was  actually  no  less  than 
83*06  per  eent. 

The  object  of  Aastraliau  fiscal  policy  has  been  to  promote  the 
industrialization  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  to  obtain  the  highest  pos- 
sible degree  of  self-sufficiency.  The  table  on  p.  478  illostrates  the 
reaolts  of  the  policy  so  &r  as  statistics  of  employment  can  Utustrate 
them. 

The  increase  of  the  industrial  population  from  1899  to  1903  is  thus 
14-8  per  cent.,  while  that  of  the  total  population  may  be  estimated  at 
6*6  per  cent.  The  policy  ia  thus  drawing  a  portion  of  the  population 
out  of  the  primary  industries  into  industries  fostered  by  a  tariff  aiming 
at  self-sufficiency. 

Gbobqx  W.  Godoh. 
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REVIEWS, 

THE  THEORY  OF  GOOD  AND  EVIL.  B7  Hastihos  Rashdill, 
D.LiTT.  [2  vols.  312  +  464  pp.  Svo.  lit.  not.  ClareodoD 
Preu.    Oxford,  1907.] 

Dr.  RuhdftU  is  to  be  congratulBted  oa  the  SippehraDce  of  his  long- 
expected  Monl  Fhilosophf.  These  two  Tolomes,  comprising  as  thejr 
do  %  IdII  trofttmeitt  of  current  ethical  contrOTerBies,  together  with  ■ 
most  interesting  &nd  rolusbte  discDssioD  of  the  metaphysical  bases 
of  Ethics,  were  indeed  worth  waiting  for.  As  is  pointed  ont  in  the 
preface,  the  general  philosophical  progress  which  has  marked  the  last 
twent7  years  has,  in  this  ooantr;  at  least,  been  inadequately  reflected 
in  the  domain  of  Ethics.  It  is,  consequently,  a  truism  rather  than  a 
tribute  to  the  high  worth  of  the  present  treatise,  to  say  that  it  is  the 
most  considerable  work  in  this  fietd  which  has  appeared  since  G-reen's 
Prolegometta  to  EtAiet. 

Perhaps  the  special  quality  of  Dr.  Rashdall's  thought  may  be  most 
■atisfactorily  described  as,  in  the  beat  eenae  of  the  word,  very  English. 
In  temper,  indeed,  though  not  in  doctrine,  it  often  reminds  the  reader 
of  John  Locke.  It  is  eminently  sane,  sober,  and  judicial.  We  do 
not  find  here  the  fervour  of  the  prophet  of  a  new  creed,  or  the  formu- 
lator  of  a  new  eystem.  Bather  Dr.  Bashdall  works  with  the  materials 
of  already  existing  systems,  selecting  from  among  them  those  which 
commend  thenuelves  moat  to  him  by  their  truth  to  life  as  be  sees  it. 
He  is  an  exceptionally  sinoere  and  independent  critic,  whose  own 
interest,  howerer,  is  always  in  construction,  never  in  criticism  for  its 
own  sake.  He  is  always  "on  the  aide  of  the  angels";  but  he  is 
peculiarly  careful  not  to  accept  too  easily  arguments  or  theories  that 
make  for  edification.  An  exception  is  admitted  here,  a  familiar  argu- 
ment oast  aside  there ;  and  there  is  a  continual  effort  to  avoid  over- 
statement. One  result  of  this — a  result  deliberately  incurred — is 
that  his  conclusions  have  not  quite  the  appearance  of  a  completely 
rouuded-off  system.  Indeed,  though  be  has  much  in  oommon  with 
writers  of  what  is  sometimes  called  '*  the  Meo-Hegelian  "  school,  he 
criticises  them  somewhat  sharply  for  what  he  considers  to  be  their 
tendency  to  ignore  facts,  more  especially  the  facts  of  the  moral  oon- 
Boiousneas,  in  the  interesta  of  a  speculative  "  tidinesa."    The  value  of 
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thifi  sort  of  oriticiBm  ie  great,  whether  the  criticiBm  be  fiii»I  or  not. 
Bat  ocouioDftllf  ona  may  doubt  whetbar  the  writer  ia  quite  fair  to  the 
opinions  whioh  he  oriticizeB  :  e.g.  whether  he  quite  does  joatioe  to  the 
appeal  which  BjBtem,  as  e/Etem,  makes  to  some  minds.  This  is  eaeily 
intelligible  in  view  of  the  hietorioal  relation  of  Dr.  Basbdall  to  Green 
and  bis  immediate  friends  and  followers.  The  purely  empirioal  and 
more  or  less  materialistio  views  whioh  held  the  ground  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago,  and  against  which  Green  and  Mr.  Bradley  tilted — the  latter 
BO  fiercely — ^bave  now  beea  largely  dispossessed.  Idealism,  whether 
in  Ethics  or  in  Uetapbysio,  has  paid  the  penalty  of  success  ;  it  has 
become  faablonable.  It  Is  often  held  by  second-rate  minds  in  a  shallow 
and  superficial  way.  Traces  of  contact  with  such  minds  and  reaction 
against  them,  coupled  with  a  steady  hostility  to  developments  on  the 
Left  by  such  writers  as  Mr.  Bradley  and  Professor  Taylor,  are  visible 
in  some  of  Dr.  Bashdall'a  polemic.  In  general,  his  relation  to  the 
maiu  stream  of  IdeaUsm  may  be  likened  to  that  of  Aristotle  to  the 
Platonic  School.  In  each  case  there  is  a  substantial  measure  of 
Bgreement  against  all  forms  of  Naturalism.  In  each  case  the  first 
flush  of  enthusiasm  is  pastt  and  the  position  is  reconsidered  in  the 
light  of  severely  candid  common  sense.  In  each  case  there  is  a 
greater  sense  of  difflenlties,  and  a  store  of  oriticism  which  is,  as  a 
whole,  true  and  valuable,  but  is  sometimes  a  little  unfair,  just  because 
the  teachers  criticized  are  partly  viewed  through  the  medium  of 
disciples  of  inferior  calibre. 

Another  markedly  Aristotelian  element  in  Dr.  Bashdail's  thought 
is  the  great  respect  paid  to  the  considered  judgments  of  the  i^pinfuK. 
His  effort  is  always  to  find  what,  in  reference  to  one  particular 
problem,  the  question  of  vocation,  he  calls  '*  a  solution  which  may 
commend  itself  to  '  common  sense*  without  in  any  way  repressing  the 
highest  moral  aspirations  "  (ii.  p.  122).  Again  and  again  in  the  course 
of  these  volumes  difBcult  questions  are  brought  to  this  tribunal. 
Much  of  the  polemical  parts  of  them  is  directed  to  the  vindication 
of  its  authority  against  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Bradley.  Our  moral 
jodgmentsmay  be  inadequate,  but  we  have  no  more  adequate  judgments 
by  which  to  condemn  them.  And  at  least  they  give  us  more  positive 
truth  than  a  vague  agnosticism.  The  result  of  this  line  of  thought 
is  an  attitude  which  should  commend  itself  not  only  to  students  of 
philosophy,  but  to  thoughtful  men  generally. 

The  whole  work  is  divided  into  three  Books.  The  first  is  entitled 
**  The  Moral  Criterion,"  and,  with  little  reference  to  ultimate  meta- 
physical oonsideratbns,  deals  with  the  question — What  is  Bight,  and 
why  ?    It  consists  in  a  criticism  and  comparison  of  the  more  prominent 
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ethical  tbeoriw  of  modern  timea,  uid  id  mi  attempt  "to  bring  tt^etlKr 
the  rariooa  elemeata  of  trnth  oontained  in  the  oonflicting  theoriee  and 
to  arrive  at  a  view  which  will  embrace  and  hanoonlee  them,  while 
ftToiding  the  mistakes  and  exaggeratiouB  which  each,  taken  bj  itself, 
can  be  shown  to  inTolve."  Book  II.,  "  The  IndividDal  and  Society," 
treats  at  rather  greater  length  of  some  of  the  qaestions  soggested  hj 
its  title.  Book  III.,  **  Uau  and  the  Oniverse,"  to  philosopberB  pro- 
bably the  moat  interesting  part  of  the  whole  work,  is  a  dificnssion  of 
the  metaphysical  jostification  of  morality.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
ground  ooTered  is  rery  wide.  Dr.  Bashdall  deals  in  a  clear  and 
penetrating  manner  with  problems  of  the  profoundest  speculative 
importance ;  and  at  almost  every  torn  oontroveny  and  discnssion  are 
possible.  His  book  will  no  doabt  receive  in  the  proper  qoartera  the 
close  examination  which  it  merits.  Within  the  limits  of  this  review 
it  is  impossible  to  attempt  a  critical  estimate  either  of  argnmente  or 
of  eonolOBions,  All  that  is  feasible  is  to  indicate  the  general  lines 
along  which  the  thought  moves. 

Dr.  Bashdall  b^ns  with  an  examination  of  Hedonism.  He  dis- 
tinguishes clearly  between  "  FByohological  Hedonism,"  i.e.  the  doctrine 
that  pleasure  is  the  only  possible  object  of  desire,  and  the  "  Rational 
Utilitarianism  "  of  Sidgwick,  who  admits  the  existence  of  desires  for 
other  things  than  pleasure,  yet  retuos  pleasure  in  some  form  aa  the 
lummum  banum  and  the  ultimate  goal  of  moral  endeavour.  The  con- 
fusions of  the  former  and  its  essential  "  hysteron-protwon  "  are  shown 
on  the  usual  lines.  "  There  is  undoubtedly  pleasure  in  the  satisfaction 
of  all  desire.  But  that  is  a  very  different  thing  from  assertiag  that 
the  object  is  desired  because  it  is  thought  of  as  pleasant,  and  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  thought  of  as  pleasant "  (i.  p.  15).  Yet  "  between  the 
desire  of  an  object  and  the  desire  of  the  pleaenre  arising  from  that 
object  it  is  not  possible  to  draw  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  ;  the  one 
is  ever  passing  inte  and  colouring  the  other "  (L  p.  34).  Uoreover, 
*'  pleasure,  though  not  the  only  object  of  desire,  is  nevertheless  one 
possible  object  of  desu^"  (i.  p.  36).  Gh«en's  argument  as  to  the 
impossibility  of  desiring  a  sum  of  pleasures  is  dismissed  as  invalid ; 
and  another  stock  argument,  "  the  paradox  of  Hedonism,"  though 
allowed  te  be  of  force  against  a  life  devoted  solely  to  pleasnre-eeeking, 
is  not  allowed  to  be  valid  in  regard  to  particular  pleasures.  "It  is  not 
a  matter  of  experience  that  pleasure  is  diminished  by  being  provided 
and  contrived  for  beforehand  "  (i.  p.  36).  Sidgwiok's  position  is  oriti- 
cized  on  the  ground  of  ultimate  self-contradiotion.  **  There  is  in  the 
last  resort  no  way  of  refuting  the  Sidgwickian  or  any  other  moralist 
but  by  showing  that  he  actually  misrepresents  the  oontent  of  the  moral 
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cotucioueneu.  And  this,  I  hftve  tried  to  show,  the  Sidgwiokiaa 
monlist  oonspicaouslj  does.  Ha  abstracts  one  half  of  the  moral  oon- 
scioneness  as  it  actually  exists,  and  attempts  by  the  aid  of  it  to  silenoe 
and  confoand  the  other  half.  He  accepts  from  the  moral  conscious- 
ness the  abfltawjt  ides  of  vslae,  of  iutrinBio  and  objective  worth,  and 
at  the  same  time  divorcee  it  from  that  idea  of  the  intrinsic  worth  of 
promoting  what  has  worth,  which  is  de  facto  found  in  inseparable 
conjunction  with  it."  The  possibilitj  of  a  quantitative  comparison 
between  all  pleasures  (as  also  between  pleasures  and  all  other  goods) 
is  defended  against  Green  and  FrofesHor  Mackenzie  (Book  II.  ohs.  1 
and  2),  Finally,  it  is  argued  that  "  self-realization,"  as  a  deeoription 
of  the  ultimate  aim  of  morality,  involves  many  of  the  same  intellectual 
difficulties  and  even  of  the  same  moral  dangers  as  Hedonism. 

There  follow  chapters  on  "  Intuitionism,"  "  The  Oategorical  Im- 
perative," and  "Beason  and  Feeling."  All  contain  much  criUcism. 
The  impossibility  of  judging  acts  without  reference  to  consequences, 
the  barrenness  of  Kant's  formuln  as  a  criterion  of  morality,  the  objec- 
tivity of  moral  judgments  and  the  impossibility  of  deriving  that 
objectivity  from  any  feelings  of  approbation,  are  all  strongly  asserted. 
But,  in  each,  elements  of  truth  are  noted  and,  as  it  were,  laid  aside  for 
use.  Hence,  when  all  these  theories  have  been  discussed,  we  pass 
naturally  and  with  a  full  store  of  tested  materials  to  Dr.  Bashdall's 
own  constructive  theory.  The  arrangement  recalls  Mr.  Bradley's 
Ethical  Studiei,  with  its  sucoeBsive  chapters,  "  Pleasure  for  Pleasure's 
Sake,"  "  Dnty  for  Duty's  Sake,"  and  "  My  Station  and  its  Duties." 
But  here  the  earlier  chapters  are  much  less  exclusively  negative  and 
dialectical. 

"  Ideal  Utilitarianism  "  is  the  title  which  Dr.  Bashdall  employs  to 
describe  his  own  view.  It  "  combines  the  utilitarian  principle  that 
Ethics  must  be  teleological  with  a  non-hedonistic  view  of  the  ethical 
end  "  (i.  p.  1S4).  The  end  consists  in  a  Well-being  which  does  not 
admit  of  exact  definition.  Virtue  is  the  chief  ingredient :  but  it 
ineludes  also  pleasure,  culture,  and  many  other  things.  "  This  inde- 
finable Well-being  or  fHaifumia  ...  is  Itself  made  up  of  elements  of 
oonsciousness — feelings,  volitions,  emotions,  thoughts,  activities — each 
of  which  is  itself  an  object  of  moral  valuation  "  (i.  p.  94).  The 
position  may  be  made  clearer  by  the  help  of  the  distinction  between 
**  Good  "  and  "  Bight,"  which  Dr.  Bashdall  puts  in  the  forefront  of  his 
thought.  **  The  fundamental  idea  in  morality  is  the  idea  of  value, 
in  which  the  idea  of  'ought'  is  implicitly  contained"  (i.  p.  137). 
**  Good  "  is  an  intellectoal  category,  but  is  indefinable.  The  error  of 
many  philosophies   consists  precisely  in   the  attempt  to  explain  in 
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torms  of  uifthing  otiier  tiun  itself.  Nor  is  it  dependent  on  Kay  mete- 
phjaioal  fonndfttioD,  tiiongh  it  Bupplies  important  dkts  to  metaphjaic. 
"  No  ethical  tetith  can  pouiblj  be  deduced  from  or  proved  by  aoj 
metaphyiical  ooosideratioDe  which  are  not  ethioaL"  "The  idea  of 
moral  obligation  .  .  .  ia  one  of  those  immediate  data  of  ooDscioosneas 
from  which  the  idea  of  God  may  be  inferred "  (ii,  p,  103).  On  the 
other  hand,  "  that  action  is  right  which  tends  to  bring  about  the  good  " 
(i.  p,  135).  That  is  to  uj,  Good  is  logieallj  the  i»ior  conception; 
and  Kant's  mistake  largely  Ujin  beginning  at  the  wrong  end.  Things 
must  be  good  or  bad  in  themselves  before  we  can  adopt  a  latitHial 
attitude  towards  them.  Now,  our  decision  as  to  what  is  good  Is  a 
matter  of  intuition,  i.e.  of  immediate  i  priori  jndgmenL  "  The  sole 
ultimate  source  of  moral  truth  ia  the  immediate  affirmation  of  the 
individnal  consciousness  "  (ii.  p.  166).  "In  all  questions  of  ultimate 
ends,  argument  is  impossible  "  (i.  p.  92).  Bnt,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
most  thooghtfol  men  do  think  alike. 

Roughly,  then,  "Good"  is  a  term  applicable  to  ends,  "Sight"  to 
means.  Unfortunately,  many  good  things  are,  in  the  world  of  our 
experience,  incompatible  with  one  another.  In  such  cases  it  is  right 
to  aim  at  the  greatest  attainable  quMitity  of  good.  In  practice  most 
moral  problems  consist  just  in  this  weighing  of  goods  agwnst  one 
another,  and  hare  no  intuitions  will  help  us.  It  is  a  matter  of  difficnlt 
calculation  based  on  experience,  and  always  liable  to  revision  in  the 
light  of  fresh  knowledge.  By  means  of  this  distinction,  Dr.  Kashdall 
is  able  to  answer  efieotirely  the  charge  of  self-contradiction  brought 
by  Mr.  Bradley  uid  others  against  onr  moral  judgments.  Two  good 
things  may  be  pronounced  incompatible ;  bnt  there  ia  no  theoretical 
difficulty  in  that,  since  good  is  good  even  if  it  has  to  give  way  to  a 
greater  good.  On  the  other  hand,  there  can  never  be  more  than  one 
right  course,  namely,  that  which  will  produce  the  greatest  quantity  of 
good  on  the  whole ;  however  difficult  in  practice,  and  with  imperfect 
knowledge,  it  may  be  to  be  sare  which  is  the  right  alternative. 

It  is  in  the  chapter  on  Justice  in  Book  1.,  and  those  on  Vocation 
and  Authority  in  Book  XL,  that  Dr.  Bashdall  comes  nearest  to  those 
problems  with  which  the  Seonomie  Review  is  specially  oonceraed. 
But  even  here  he  confines  himself  in  the  mun  to  the  dlscuBBion  of 
very  general  principles.  And  though  he  lets  it  be  seen  that  he  is  in 
favour  of  a  considerable  degree  of  social  reform  in  practice,  he  is,  in 
the  region  of  principle,  chiefly  occupied  with  protesting  aguost  any 
crude  h  priori  ideal  of  £quality.  "  We  cannot  talk  abont  the  value 
of  the  '  individual,'  apart  altogether  from  the  consideration  what  sort 
of  individnal  it  is  "  (i.  p.  239).     And  the  Benthamite  maxim  ia  ooly 
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»ccopt«d  when  remodelled  m  follows  :  "  Every  one  is  to  oonnt  for 
one  BO  long  &s  all  we  know  about  him  is  that  he  is  one,"  or  "  Every 
man's  good  to  count  as  equal  to  the  like  good  of  every  other  man  *' 
(L  p.  240).  Dr.  Sashdatl  aummarlEee  hie  general  attitude  thus  :  "(1) 
Some  inequality  is  a  condition  of  Well-being  "  (since  some  liberty  of 
action  is  such  a  condition,  and  this  implies  inequality).  *'  (2)  There 
is  only  one  sort  of  equality  that  is  always  practicable  and  always  right, 
and  that  is  equality  of  oonsideration,  einoo  we  can  always  (ideally) 
give  each  individual  equal  oonsideration  in  making  up  our  minds 
whether  this  or  tiiat  will  be,  en  the  whole,  for  the  general  good ; 
(3)  While  it  is  certainly  a  duty  to  aim  at  a  social  constitution  which 
shall  bring  about  more  actual  equality  of  good,  it  must  not  be  assumed 
i  priori  that  such  equality  will  always  be  secured  by  increased  equality 
of  wealth  or  political  power,  or  by  any  other  kind  of  external  equality 
whatever"  (i.  p.  231).  But  the  view  tbat  equality  of  distribution  is 
per  le  a  good  is  not  wholly  cast  aside.  "  Some  aacriBce  of  individuals 
to  the  whole  is,  Indeed,  prescribed  by  the  jnst  claims  of  the  majority. 
Too  great  a  sacrifice  of  individuals  does  present  itself  to  us  as  nnjust 
even  when  it  might  be  prescribed  by  the  principle  of  maximum  good  " 
(L  p.  269).  This  modification  of  the  pursuit  of  the  maximum  good 
in  the  interests  of  equal  distribution  is  justified  from  the  side,  not  of 
the  recipient,  but  of  those  who  distribute.  "  An  abstract  distribution 
cannot  be  a  good,  but  a  disposition  and  a  will  to  distribute  justly  may 
be."  The  reader  will  probably  feel  that  Dr.  RashdaU,  in  order  to 
justify  the  actual  verdict  of  the  moral  consciousness,  bas  here  followed 
a  line  of  thought  not  quite  consistent  with  his  general  pcsition.  For 
he  here  seems  to  suggest  that  a  certain  kind  of  moral  activity  may  be 
right,  simply  because  of  the  motive  from  which  it  springs,  though  the 
object  aimed  at  has  no  intrinsio  value  whatever. 

An  interesting  feature  is  the  chapter  on  Vocation,  a  subject,  as  Dr. 
Bashdall  compluns,  unduly  neglected  by  moral  philosopbcrs.  The 
problem  is  worked  out  with  reference  to  the  general  end  of  Ethics, 
Bat  one  of  the  most  important  data  for  each  individual  is  held  to  be 
his  own  temperament,  ue.  those  moral  qualities  which  are  not  under 
the  immediate  control  of  the  wilL  The  chapter  on  Authority  and 
Autonomy  which  follows  is  marked  by  the  author's  nsnal  judicial 
moderation.  The  great  and  largely  beneficial  infltience  of  environment 
is  folly  recognized.  "  The  greatest  of  moral  revolntionaries  have 
owed  not  less  to  their  environment  than  the  most  rigid  traditionalists  " 
(iL  p.  156).  But  there  always  remains  some  individual  choice.  "The 
individual  is  not  a  member  of  one  '  society,'  but  of  a  network  of  (if 
we  may  so  say)  interlacing  '  societies,'  each  of  which  has  its  more  or 
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1ms  cImtIj  deflood  uid  more  or  toss  peremptorilj  enforced  ideal" 
(ii.  p,  161).  Henoe  the  ideal  which  the  indiridnal  altiroatel;  adopt* 
ie  **  an  ideal  deliberately  ohoeen  and  selected  .  .  .  from  a  number  ot 
competing  social  ideals  "  (ii.  p.  164), 

The  most  interastiog  parte  of  Book  III.  are  chs.  1  and  S,  on 
"  Metaphysic  and  Morality  "  and  "  Free-will."  That  Ethics  is  laigel j 
independent  of  Uetaphyaic  has  already  been  shown.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  an  intimate  oonnezion  between  them.  In  Ethics  **  we  are 
dealing  with  snoh  a  large  and  fundamental  aspect  of  ultimate  Bealitj 
that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  deal  with  it  thoroughly  witiioiit 
taking  a  very  important  step  towards  the  determination  of  onr  attitude 
towards  Beali^  as  a  whole  "(ii.  p.  193).  Ethics  contribotes  to  Meta- 
physic,  and  Hetaphysie  reacts  on  Ethics  ;  some  metaphysical  theories 
indeed  being  inconsistent  with  an  objeotive  morality.  The  demands 
on,  or  eontribntions  to,  Hetaphysio  which  Ethics  makes,  Dr.  Kashdall 
states  in  the  form  of  four  postnlates.  The  first  and  most  fundamental 
is  the  independent  and  continuous  existence  of  the  indiTidoal  self.  It 
is  in  making  this  assertion  in  the  interests  of  Uorality  that  Dr.  Rash- 
dall  most  clearly  separates  himself  from  writers  of  the  Hegeliu 
school.  His  criticism  of  their  views  approximates  to  that  of  Professor 
Andrew  Setii  in  HegeHanitm  and  Pertonality.  The  second  pos- 
tulate, the  existence  of  God,  is  based  on  a  somewhat  more  abebsct 
argnment.  "  Only  if  we  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  mind  for  which 
the  true  moral  ideal  is  already  in  some  sense  real,  a  mind  which  is 
the  source  of  whatever  is  true  in  our  own  moral  judgments,  can  we 
rationally  think  of  the  moral  ideal  as  no  less  real  than  the  world  itself  " 
(iL  p.  212).  The  third  postulate,  that  of  Immortality,  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  there  must  be  a  surplus  of  good  over  evil,  if  we  are  to  think 
of  our  life  as  due  to  a  perfectly  good  will.  The  fourth  postulate  is  the 
negation  of  the  Optimism,  which  asserts  tbat  the  world  is  the  beat  of 
all  conceivable  worlds  and  which  tends  to  make  Reality  the  criterion 
of  Value.  To  hold  Uiat  evil  is,  in  any  sense,  unreal,  seems  to  Dr. 
Bashdatl  to  lead  to  the  undermining  of  moral  effort  He  is  an  Idealist 
in  so  far  as  he  holds  that  Uatter  only  exists  for  Mind,  or  that  nothing 
is  ultimately  real  but  oonscious  beings  and  their  states,  but  he  could 
not  reecho  the  last  sentenoe  in  Appearance  and  Reality — "  the  more 
that  anything  is  spiritual,  so  much  the  more  is  it  veritably  real." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Dr.  Baahdall  was  a  contributor  to  /Vr- 
sonal  Idealiim.  In  the  preface  to  that  book,  its  aim  is  stated  to  be  a 
polemic  against  Naturalism  on  the  one  hand  and  "  Absolutism  "  on  the 
other.  This  double  aim  is  cbaracteriatlc  of  Dr.  Bashdall's  thought ; 
and,  more  perhaps  than  any  other  of  the  essayists,  he  pnts  emphasis 
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npoa  morftl  experience  (though  he  is  nttorly  out  of  sTinpatb^  with  the 
Pragmatism  which  has  t>een  developed  by  some  of  hie  oollaborators). 
His  nltimate  positioa  has  considerable  affinities  with  that  of  Lotce. 
He  attempts  to  steer  a  middle  course  between  an  Hegelian  monism 
and  the  pluralism  of  Professor  Howison  or  Dr.  McTaggart.  God  is 
not  the  Absolute.  The  Absolute  consists  of  "  Gkid  and  the  lesser 
spirits  who  derive  their  being  from  Him.  .  .  .  Together  they  form  a 
Unity,  but  that  unity  is  not  the  unity  of  self -consciousness."  God  is 
the  cause  of  all  finite  spirits  ;  but  these,  once  oaused,  are,  in  a  sense, 
independent  of  Him.  His  moral  perfeotness  can  only  be  maintained, 
if  we  admit,  in  language  which  Dr.  Bashdall  fully  acknowledges  to  be 
anthropomorphic,  a  limitation  of  power.  But  it  is  impossible  in  a 
sommary  to  do  jnstice  to  this  section. 

In  the  chapter  on  Free-will,  Dr.  Bashdall  is  seen  at  his  best.  It  is 
mainly  devoted  to  one  branch  of  the  subject,  the  alleged  moral  argu- 
ments for  Indeterniinisin.  These  are  here  weighed  and  fonnd  wanting. 
The  discnsBian  is  pecaliarly  valuable  owing  to  the  great  ability  and 
fairness  of  the  argument,  and  the  fact  that  the  writer  is  one  who  is 
willing,  in  the  interesta  of  a  genuine  demand  of  the  moral  conscious- 
ness, to  admit  even  anultimateantinomy.  It  is  especially  to  ba  hoped 
that  this  chapter  may  be  studied  by  Apologetic  writers,  who  are  too  apt 
to  plunge  into  a  vague  Indeteiminiam,  without  examining  adequately 
either  the  grounds  or  the  oonsequeDces  of  their  position. 

W.   H.    MOBBBLT. 

LE  PLAT  :  D'APB^S  SA  CORBESPONDANCE.  Par  Chaklbb 
DB  BiBBB.     [2»  Edition.    266  pp.     Lecoffi'e.    Paris,  1906.] 

This  second  edition  of  Le  Flay'a  Life  and  Letters  reminds  us  again 
of  the  life  of  a  strenuous  worker,  one  who  devoted  himself  to  social 
reform  in  France  during  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The  Life  is 
written  by  his  friend  and  colleague,  de  Ribbe,  while  U.  Joly  prefaces 
the  book  with  a  few  words  of  appreciation. 

The  story  of  Le  Play's  life  is  first  told.  It  was  a  long  and  laborious 
life.  Le  Play  was  skilled  In  metallurgy,  but  after  1848  he  gave  him- 
self up  entirely  to  the  caose  of  social  reform.  In  this  his  work  was 
nnremitting ;  with  infinite  pains  and  patience  he  collected  and  noted 
economic  facts  and  conditions.  For  this  purpose  he  travelled  ia  other 
countries,  as  well  as  observing  social  life  in  remote  parts  of  France. 
He  took  no  port  in  party  contesta,  and  was  so  entirely  disinterested 
that  he  obtained  little  advancement  outside  his  own  sphere  of  work. 
Tet  some  lecognition  was  inevitable,  and  we  hear  of  bis  coming  forward 
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in  the  c»uh  of  Ubonr  at  the  Exhibition  of  1867,  uid  in  diecusaiou 
with  Napoleon  III.  oonceming  reform.  The  crisis  of  1870  again 
made  him  prominent.  None  had  been  more  grave  than  himself  on  the 
snbjaot  of  the  social  otUe  in  France,  yet  when  the  disaster  came  he 
remained  hopefnl,  and  did  all  that  he  uoold  to  turn  it  to  the  good  of  hii 


His  works  also  brought  him  some  fame.  They  were  the  result  of 
jears  of  patient  research,  and  two  of  them,  La  Riforme  Soeiate  and 
L'Oryamtatitm  de  Travail,  are  the  folleet  exponents  of  his  ideas.  We 
find  here  much  repetition  of  his  main  theses,  earnestly  nrged,  and  burn- 
ing with  peraonai  seal,  yet  always  supported  by  facts.  He  pointed 
out  that  rural  life  in  France  had  been  crushed ;  that  it  must  be  restored 
by  indiTidnal  effort ;  that  the  saving  agencies  were  to  be  God,  the 
Family,  and  Property,  Property  was  to  hold  the  family  together,  it 
was  to  give  stability,  responsibility,  patriotism.  He  wished  to  pre- 
serve what  was  best  of  the  past,  much  of  which  had  been  sacrificed 
under  the  influence  of  J.  J.  RoUBseau  and  the  Bevolntion  of  1789.  He 
upheld  religion  and  morality  as  expounded  in  the  Decalogue,  also  tiie 
duty  of  the  ruling  clasaes  of  society  in  their  character  of  employers  of 
labour,  fiat  rural  society  was  his  chief  care,  and  in  this  connexion  he 
was  eminently  practical  He  tried  to  obtain  from  the  Government 
some  freedom  at  least  of  bequest  for  peasant  proprietors,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  compulsory  sub-division  of  small  estates.  He  was  a  con- 
servative in  the  sense  of  striving  to  return  to  the  simple  baais  of  life — 
the  family  on  its  own  land.  But  he  worked  on  no  A  priori  theory ;  he 
studied  the  historic  conditions  of  the  past,  and  the  actual  conditions  of 
the  present ;  then  he  bied  to  fit  the  remedy  to  the  actual  need. 

His  work  was  appreciated  by  Sainte-Beuve  and  by  Uontalembart; 
but  party  politics  or  other  interests  prevented  him  from  obtaining 
practical  support  from  those  in  power.  He  himself  considered  that  de 
Tocqueville  was  not  sufficiently  constructive,  and  that  his  theories  led 
to  no  definite  conclusion. 

His  love  of  country  was  his  deep  abiding  passion,  and  it  is  for  this 
that  his  biographer  praises  him.  De  Ribbe's  narrative  is  imbued  with 
admiration  for  his  subject.  The  book  is  not  very  clear  in  other 
respects ;  the  reader  must  have  some  knowledge  of  the  events  of  the 
time  in  order  to  follow  the  course  of  Le  Play's  life.  There  are  many 
repetitions,  but  no  general  description  of  the  state  of  politics  »wH 
parties.  One  failing  Le  Flay  seems  to  have  shared  with  mauy  of  the 
refonners  of  that  age — an  undue  confidenoe  in  the  healing  powers  of 
law.  Like  the  Chartists  and  the  early  Liberals,  he  counted  too  much 
upon  the  potency  of  outward  reform.    De  Bibbe  does  not  see  ttiis, 
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nor  »oy  other  defect  in  hia  hero  ;  he  is  full  of  the  enthueiasm  of  & 
diflciple. 

After  the  ohronologicftl  view  of  Le  Plajr's  life  there  is  a  collection 
of  hia  letters,  chiefly  those  addressed  to  De  Bibbe  himself,  and  these 
add  life  to  the  precedin{f  narrative.  Ds  Bibbe's  researches  in  Provence 
were  of  the  same  kind  as  Le  Play's  own  social  invest  igationB ;  and  this 
formed  a  bond  of  union  between  them.  The  letters  fonn  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  book,  as  tbey  present  the  man  himself,  the 
patiiot  and  friend.  As  M.  Joly  says  in  his  preface,  the  book  should 
make  as  turn  to  Le  Play's  own  works  ;  in  any  e&ee,  it  cannot  fail  to 
make  as  interested  in  one  so  devoted.  He  is  one  of  those  silent 
workers  who  laboriously  collect  materials,  and  then  leave  the  world 
with  little  renown,  while  others  ose  the  result  of  their  labours. 

M.    W.    itlODLKIOS. 


THE  SAiriTAET  EVOLUTION  OF  LONDON.     By  Hkhbt  L. 
Jephson,  L.C.O.  [440  pp.  8vo.  6>,  net.  Unwin,  London,  1907.] 

For  the  manner  in  which  he  has  carried  out  the  difficult  task  he 
undertook,  Mr.  Jephson  deserves,  in  many  respeotB,  the  gratitude  of 
the  general  public,  and  of  students  of  social  questions  in  particular. 
The  labour  involved  must  have  been  immense,  and  Mr.  Jephson  has 
been  at  pains  to  master  the  voluminous  publications  available,  to  the 
extent— if  the  paradox  may  be  permitted — of  bung  in  turn  over- 
whelmed by  them.  He  has,  indeed,  sabordinated  the  plkilosophic  to  the 
purely  historioal  side  of  the  narrative  :  and  has  contented  himself  with 
tracing  facts  aa  he  saw  them,  leaving  it  to  others  to  draw  conclusions. 

At  once  gruesome  and  attractive,  this  history  reveals  sometimeB 
hotrora  reaembUng  some  of  those  whinh  accompanied  the  Great  Plagne 
of  London,  Public  neglect  often  amounting  to  positive  obatmotton,  and 
private  cupidity  of  the  true  laiiMtz-faire  type,  were  reaponaible  for  a 
condition' of  things  that  we  ol  the  present  can  hardly  imagine.  Up 
to  a  point  the  whole  history,  in  the  felicitons  phrase  adopted  by  Mr. 
Jephson,  has  been  that  of  a  "  war  against  vested  interests  in  filth 
Mtd  dirt."  The  first  chapter  throws  lurid  light  on  the  system  of  no 
government  that  prevailed  till  18S5 ;  but  from  that  time  onwards  the 
history,  in  spite  of  many  obvious  defects,  is  one  of  slow  bat  steadily 
quickening  improvement.  Probably  the  turning-point  was  the  for* 
tnation  of  the  much  calumniated  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  to  which 
perhaps  the  largest  share  of  improvement  is  due.  The  elected  County 
Council,  to  which  in  its  turn  it  gave  way,  may,  on  a  snpOTficial  view, 
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hsTS  KcIuBTed  [voportioiiBtelT  more  :  bat  it  inherited  a  well-thongtit- 
oat  system  and  a  developed  nuchinerf ,  wbich  ita  predecessor  had  to 
eraata,  and  for  which  it  had  to  clear  the  grooad.  It  ie  ratis&etorr, 
too,  to  get  from  such  an  aathoritj  as  Hr.  Jephaon  the  definite  state- 
ment that  charge!  of  corruption  onlj  attached  to  a  veij  small  minoritj, 
and  not,  as  some  ironld  have  as  believe,  to  the  whole  of  that  Board. 
Finallf,  the  briaging  ap  to  date  of  the  parochial  aathorities  by  the 
■nbstitation  of  borough  oomtcUa  for  Tostriea  is  perhaps  the  last  link  in 
the  modemuiing  of  our  loeal  goremicg  bodice. 

Gkeat  caosei  however,  as  there  is  for  gratitude,  one  cannot  bat  feel 
that  this  is  a  book  written  in  a  hurry.  There  is  far  too  little  arrange- 
ment, whilst  there  is  often  a  diffltseness  that  might  well  have  been 
avoided.  ICuch,  too,  that  might  have  been  done  to  render  the  general 
course  of  events  more  easy  to  follow,  and  at  very  little  troable  to  the 
author,  baa  been  omitted.  For  instance,  there  is  no  synopeis  at  the 
head  of  each  chapter,  and  abaolntely  no  statistical  tables — both  really 
necessary  additions ;  whilst  a  list  in  aa  iqipendix  of  the  variooa  Sani- 
tary Acts  vrould  have  been  a  welcome  boon.  The  whole  work,  indeed, 
is  less  a  book  than  a  oollectioa  of  materials  for  a  book :  and,  if  he  will 
excuse  the  comparison,  Mr.  Jepheon  reoalls  that  King  of  Israel  who 
smote  thrioe  and  atayed.  For  having  aacceesfully  accompliahed  the 
heavy  task  of  grappling  with  the  vast  masses  of  doeaments,  he  has 
yet  failed  at  the  slighter  task  of  rradering  his  resnlts  into  a  loeid  and 
coherent  narrative  of  the  whole. 

N.  B.  DiABUt. 


STUDIES  IN  SOCIALISU.  By  Jbah  JaubAs.  Translated,  with 
an  Introduction,  by  Mildssd  Muttubii.  [xviii.,  171  pp.  8vo. 
1(.  6d.  net.    Independent  Labour  Party.    London,  1906.^ 

SOCIALISM.  By  John  SpABfio.  [257  pp.  8vo.  5f.  net.  Mae- 
millan.  New  York,  1906.] 
An  earnest  Christian,  who  reads  the  Socialist  literature  of  the  day, 
most  often  lay  it  down  with  a  feeling  of  bitter  disappointment  and 
regret.  There  he  finds  men  who  are  obviously  ennobled  by  the  veiy 
highest  ideals,  enkindled  with  a  deep  sense  of  human  sympathy,  and 
burning  with  a  desire  to  raise  the  oppressed  classes,  and  to  redress 
the  wrongs  and  adjust  the  ineqoalities  of  life.  Yet  amid  all  thte 
"enthusiasm  of  humanity"  there  is  just  something  wanting;  the 
spirit  of  the  Incarnation  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  Many 
Socialists  seem  to  have  no  conception  of  the  redemptive  power  of 
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Chriitianity,  of  its  pover  to  turn  aside  the  paaBionB  of  men  from 
8elf-«eekiiig  and  Belf-intereBt  into  the  pathe  of  self-Mortfioe ;  they 
ttSl  to  realise  that  a  general  BelfiahneBS  and  hardening  of  character 
miut  almoBt  inevitably  result  from  want  of  the  Christian  oreed. 
The  two  aathon,  wbaee  names  head  this  column,  are  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  Thej  are  victims  of  the  fallacy  that  Socialism  alone 
iB  the  one  panacea  to  rid  us  of  all  the  social  evils  that  hlot  the 
faoe  of  the  civilized  world  to-day ;  Socialism  alone,  without  any 
other  leavening  inflnenoe,  is  to  work  this  miracle,  to  cure  the  moral 
disorders,  and  to  uproot  selfishness  from  the  hearts  of  men.  "The 
coming  of  Socialism,"  writes  Mr.  Spargo,  "means  the  coming  of 
human  brotherhood,  the  long,  long  ^  quest  of  humanity's  choicest 
apirite"  (p.  4).  H.  Jaur^'  book  is  pervaded  by  this  thought. 
**  Sooalism  .  .  ,  restores  humanity  to  its  highest  level "  ocours  in  the 
first  paragraph  be  writes.  Surely  it  shows  a  want  of  foresight  to 
believe  that  a  social  and  economic  revolution,  such  as  they  contem- 
plate, will  also  be  accompanied  by  a  revolu^on  in  human  nature,  and 
make  men  willing  "  oo-operators  in  the  universal  civilization,  "  where 
the  efibrt  of  each  would  be  snpplemented  by  the  oo-ordinate  effort  of 
all "  (Jaur^B,  pp.  20  and  267).  Ambition  and  eelf'interest  are  not 
likely  to  govern  men's  motlvee  less  under  a  Socialist  rigime  than  they 
do  under  the  present  conditions  of  society,  unless  by  that  time  the 
Christiaa  law  shall  have  oome  to  exsrcise  a  wider  sway  over  the  mind 
and  actions  of  mankind.  Kore  especially  is  this  true,  when  we  dis- 
cover what  is  Mr.  Spargo's  attitude  towards  religions  education  in  his 
outline  of  the  Socialist  State.  The  Socialist  r^ffime  "  would  probably 
not  content  itself  with  refusing  to  permit  religions  doctrines  or  ideas 
to  be  taught  in  its  schools,  bnt  would  go  further,  and,  as  the  natural 
protector  of  the  child,  guard  its  independence  of  thought  in  later  life 
as  far  as  possible  by  forbidding  religious  teaching  of  any  kind  in 
schools  for  children  up  to  a  certain  age "  (p.  23S).  Such  books  as 
these  only  serve  to  convince  one  more  and  more  of  the  work  that  has 
to  be  done  by  such  societies  as  the  Christian  Social  Union  in  bringing 
the  whole  meaning  and  force  of  tbe  Incarnation  to  bear  upon  all  the 
social  relations  of  life,  and  in  striving  to  save  the  country  from  any 
economic  or  political  system  in  which  the  Christian  law  is  to  remain 


So  much  for  criticism.  Apart  from  the  objection  just  raised,  there 
is  nothing  bnt  praise  to  be  extended  to  the  anthors>of  these  books. 
Hr.  Spargo  gives  us  a  really  admirable  study  of  the  Socialist  position  ; 
be  traces  the  history  of  the  development  of  Socialism  from  tbe  early 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  interspersed  with  some  delightful 
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[netorw  of  Bobert  Owen  uid  Kul  ICwz.  And  he  desls  tstj  bUj 
with  the  B(ueiitific  upeot  of  Soti«luiii,  tpipljiag  it  to  the  eeoDMoie 

probtems  praeented  throaghont  the  world,  end  more  particnkrlj  is 
Americe  to-dej.  M.  Jbot^b,  on  the  uoatnry,  in  his  Beriee  of  mued- 
laneons  sketohes,  deeU  with  the  political  problem  th&t  Socitdism  hu 
to  feee,  and  outline!  the  best  tactics  to  be  poraned  b;  Socialists  and 
Labonr  U.P.'s  in  Parliament  and  in  the  ooontr;.  Karl  Marx  is  Mr. 
Spargo'a  infallible  prophet,  irhoee  word  ie  law  ;  and  the  Commtaati 
Mam/etto  of  1817  eupphes  him  with  the  perfect  programine  and 
statement  of  the  Socialist  position.  On  the  other  band,  H.  Jaorls 
devolei  one  long  essaj  to  the  criticism  of  Marx  and  Engels,  and  the 
metiiod  ezpoonded  in  TAe  Manifetlo  (pp.  40-80). 

Mr,  Spargo's  book  will  be  found  to  be  a  hetpfnl  and  illnminating 
introdnotion  to  Socialism  bj  anj  one  who  wishes  to  begin  the  study  of 
the  problem.  No  better  work  conld  hare  been  done  for  this  parpoae, 
excepting  alwajs  the  qnalifieation  already  mentioned.  M.  Janr^ 
book  ihonld  be  read  by  aU  who  are  interested  in  the  position  of  the 
lAbonr  Party  in  Parliament.  It  sonnds  a  note  of  warning  against 
all  extreme  or  revolutionary  measures,  and  advocates  a  peculiarly  sane 
method  of  furthering  the  cause.  It  is  especially  interestiiig  at  the 
{ffesent  day,  in  face  of  the  attitude  that  the  aatbor  himself  is  now 
adopting  in  France  in  support  of  the  new  and  progressive  ministry  of 
M.  Clemenoean. 

G.   B.    CXBLISLS. 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATION  OF  AN  INDIAN 
PROVINCE.  By  Thiodorb  Morisoh.  [337  pp.  8to. 
lOs.  6d.  net.    Mdsut.    London,  1906.] 

This  analysis  of  the  economic  make-up  of  an  Indian  provinee  has 
been  especially  designed  by  the  author,  the  late  principal  of  the  well- 
known  Mohammedan  College  at  Aligarh,  for  Indian  students.  But 
it  ought  to  have  an  interest  for  EngUsh  students  as  well.  He  points 
out  that  the  economic  text-books  usually  introduced  to  the  Indian'i 
notice  are  for  him  too  purely  abstract,  because  their  axioms  are  illus- 
trated from  a  framework  of  society  absolutely  foreign  to  him.  The 
aim  of  the  book  is  to  show  the  relation  of  the  principal  economic  facts 
in  the  Indian's  own  social  world  to  the  abstract  theory  of  economics 
which  he  learns  in  his  text-books.  The  author  observes,  "  So  far  as  I 
know,  no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  examine  Indian  indostiy  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  eeonomist,"    Conversely,  it  may  be  well  for  the 
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Bnropeftii  to  learn  boir  far  axioms  erolved  from  the  obeervation  of 
the  phenomena  of  Weatern  civilization  maj  be  applicable  to  the 
hitherto  static  ooDditionH  of  the  Eaat. 

Mr.  Morison  oonaidere  that,  thongh  it  does  not  assert  itself  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  ways,  competition  is,  nevertheleBB,  a  factor  in  the 
economic  life  of  India  as  veil  as  of  Enrope.  Till  very  recently,  the 
pOBBibiJttieB  of  Intercommunication  hare  been  so  defective  as  to  compel 
the  village  oommantties,  of  irhich  the  population  is  largely  composed, 
to  remain  isolated  and  economically  self-dependent.  Therefore  sub- 
division of  labour,  with  the  chun  of  economic  results  which  enane 
from  it,  has  been  non-existent.  Unlike  the  English  farmer,  the  Indian 
cultivator  finds  his  chief  market  among  the  members  of  his  own 
hossehold.  The  half-dozen  artisans  who  parsne  their  inherited  trades 
in  the  village— carpenter,  blacksmith,  washerman,  potter,  and  so  on — 
are  recompensed  chiefly  in  kind,  receiving  so  many  Beers  of  grain  at 
harvest.  Labourers  paid  by  wages  are  a  small  minority.  As  two- 
thirds  of  the  population  in  the  North-West  Provinees,  of  which  the 
author  is  Bpeaking,  are  agricoltnral,  die  qneationa  of  rent,  taxation,  and 
usury  assume  in  their  lives  the  prominent  part  played  by  the  rate  of 
wages  and  the  price  of  necessaries  in  the  life  of  the  European  work- 
man. Of  late  years,  the  demand  for  labour  on  public  works  set  on  foot 
by  the  Grovernment  has  introduced  a  form  of  competition  of  which  the 
artisans  derive  the  benefit  in  higher  wages. 

The  charge  of  prejudice  against  all  improvements  in  methods 
of  cultivation  bd  commonly  brought  agunst  the  ryot  is  considered 
by  the  antiior  to  be  much  exaggerated.  He  prefers,  it  is  true,  to 
Bciatch  the  surface  of  his  land  with  a  primitive  plough  to  driving 
B  deep  furrow  with  a  more  modem  instrument,  and  his  preference  is 
justified.  His  small  underfed  oxen  have  not  strength  to  draw  a 
Western  ploughshare,  and  if  they  could,  the  result  wonld  be  to  expose 
a  greater  surface  of  soil  to  the  rays  of  a  torrid  sun,  which  would  snok 
out  every  atom  of  moisture.  It  is,  however,  trne  that,  ready  as  the 
cultivator  is  to  borrow  money,  he  is  not  ready  to  invest  it  in  improve- 
ments. It  is  more  often  spent  in  wedding  festivities,  or  paying  ofi* 
former  debts,  or  in  baying  seed  against  next  sowing- time.  Ten  or  twelve 
per  cent,  is  an  extremely  moderate  rate  of  interest,  and  yet  to  increase 
fscilitiee  for  borrowing  would,  it  is  argued,  encourage  the  peasant  in 
extravagance,  until  his  last  state  would  be  worse  than  his  first. 

The  sketohes  of  the  homes  and  homo-life  of  the  peasantry,  quoted 
in  the  cliapter  on  **  Division  of  Labour  "  are  among  the  moet  generally 
interesting  passages  in  the  book. 

C.  H.  d'E.  Lkffuiotoit. 
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DIE  ABBEITERTERSICHEBUNG  IH  AUSLASDE :  H«mu- 
gegeben  too  Dk.  Zachek.  Heft  XVII.  Die  Arbeiterveniche- 
Tung  in  den  Yereinigten  SUkten  von  Nord  Ameriks,  beschrieben  von 
Chablbb  Bichkokd  HKin>EBaoN,FlLD., Department*^  Sociok^ 
of  Chicago.  [LXIV.  132  pp.  Large  8to.  Troscbel.  Berlin, 
1907.] 
NotwithBtsnding  that  the  mcconnt  given  of  "  Working  Hen's  lo- 
■anuce  in  the  United  States  of  America  "  goes  veiy  near  snggeeting 
the  famous  chapter  about  "  Snakes  in  Ireland,"  this  is  one  of  the 
volomes  of  Dr.  Zacher's  admirable  Encyolopsedia  on  Working  Men's 
InsoraDce  in  the  World  which  promises  to  appeal  most  stronglj  to  the 
interest  of  British  and  English-speaking  readers.  In  the  sense  in 
which  Dr.  Zacher  no  doubt  would  best  like  to  employ  the  word 
*'  working  men's  insnranoe  " — that  is,  State  anp^rised,  compulsmj 
insurance — there  is  verj  little  indeed  in  a  practical  waj  to  be 
reported  upon  in  the  States.  The  Federation  has  imposed  emplojer's 
liabilitj  upon  common  carriers.  And  there  are  some  State  measura 
in  force.  However,  on  the  whole  the  States  stand  to-daj  very  much 
on  the  same  point  on  which  we  stood  in  1897,  before  the  introduction 
of  our  first  Workmen's  Compensation  Bill,  with  this  difference  :  there  is 
very  much  less  of  friendly  society  provident  action  in  the  States  than 
we  then  had  here ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  inatitntion  that  has 
in  America  become  popularly  known  by  its  Giennaa  name  of  "  Work- 
men's Welfare  Institution"  is  more  developed.  Milliooairee  try  to 
be  kind  and  fair  to  their  workmen.  The  State  does  not  interfere. 
There  is  no  legal  obligation  imposed  upon  employers  to  pay,  or  upon 
workmen  to  contribute.  And  while  this  matter  remains  one  for  the 
individual  States  ratiier  than  for  the  Federation,  there  is  little  prospect 
of  legislation  on  the  aabjeot  being  adopted,  because  every  fresh  burden 
laid  upon  the  manufacturers  of  one  State  mast  needs  cripple  them  ia 
their  competition  with  manufacturers  of  others.  There  are  very 
interesting  voluntary  institutions  which,  so  far  as  their  effect  goe«, 
provide  substantially  for  the  weaker  and  the  worn-ont  of  the  national 
labour  army.  The  task  of  describing  snoh  oould  not  have  been 
committed  to  a  more  competent  student  of  these  things  than  Dr.  C  B. 
Henderson,  who  is  already  creditably  known  as  an  adept  writer  on  the 
question.  But  it  is  not  surpriaing  to  find  that,  like  onrselvea  ten  years 
and  more  ago  in  this  country,  he  should  cry  out  for  more,  for  something 
compalsory,  something  general,  something  resembling  G-erman  labonr 
legislation. 

What  gigantic  and  beneficent  results  that  legislation  has  produced 
the  reader  is  enabled  to  judge  from  a  most  inatruotivo  and  opportnne 
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conspectna  of  its  effects  vhich  the  editor  of  the  series,  Dr.  Zaoher,  long 
a  leftding  departmeatal  chief  in  the  Gennan  Imperial  Insturanoe  Depart- 
ment, and  nov  Director  of  the  Labour  and  Sociological  Section  of  the 
Imperial  Statistical  Department,  has  prefixed  to  the  volnme  b^  wB,y  of 
Preface  to  the  naw  volume  (the  fourth),  of  which  the  present  number 
fonna  the  first  instalment— a  preface  extending  over  sixtj-two  pages  of 
print,  and  therefore  alloiring  scope  for  very  fall  and  varied  information 
such  as  must  be  welcome.  Dr.  Zacher  has  every  reason  to  be  prond 
of  the  success  of  the  work  to  the  progress  of  which  he  has  himself  so 
largely  contributed.  His  advocacy,  it  is  quite  trae,  would  go  further 
with  Englishmen  if  he  abstained  from  placing  compulsory  working 
men's  insurance  on  a  par  with  Protection.  That  is  for  us  rather  like 
placing  the  aloes  on  the  outside  of  the  dinner  pilL 

To  onreelveB  bis  pleading  would  prove  far  more  convincing  without 
his  drawing  in  of  this  alMolntely  foretgn  element.  However,  of  coarse 
h«  had  his  G«rman  public  to  think  of.  The  bnrden  which  giving  the 
irorkman  hie  due  imposes  upon  employment,  is  shown  to  be  a  heavy 
on&  It  amounts  at  present  to  more  than  £25,000,000  a  year,  that  is, 
£75,000  a  day.  However,  employment  hae  not  In  any  way  broken 
down  under  it,  and,  at  any  rate  in  part,  It  is,  after  all,  only  a  debt  due 
and  therefore  requiring  to  be  paid.  However  little,  according  to  our 
Sritish  views,  the  workman  may  be  entitled  to  have  his  sick  and  old* 
age  relief  paid  for  by  some  one  else,  manifestly  employment  accidents 
are  not  a  matter  that  he  himself  can  he  l^itimately  charged  with. 
Hknbt  W.  Wolff. 


SHORT  NOTICES. 


THE  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  NORFOLK  MANOK. 

By  F.  G.  DAvaNFOST,  Ph.D.    [x.  106 ;  oiL  pp.     Boyal  8vo. 

10(.  net.    Cambridge  University  Press,  1906.] 

This  book  is  to  be  welcomed  both  as  evidence  of  the  interest  which 

our  mediteval  institutions  are  ezcitiug  in  Anerioa,  and  aa  a  valuable 

eontribation  to  the  history  during  some  three  centuries  of  English 

apiculture  and  land  tenure.    Its  purpose  is  "  to  give  such  information 

regarding  the  eoonomio  conditions  in  the  will  and  manor  of  Forncett 

in  1565,  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  extant  records  of  the  manor." 

The  materials  in  the  ease  of  Fornoett  appear  to  be  unusually  rich,  and 

the  oarefol  digest  of  them  which  the  authoress  preseots  to  ub  must 

have  involved  an  amount  of  work  which  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the 
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munber  of  pcgea  of  text.  FftrticaUrlj  iatermting  ia  the  sTidenoBu 
to  the  DAtnre  and  mte  of  the  ohuiges  io  tenora  and  pereonsl  lUtu 
in  the  Ikter  Middle  A{^.  One  may  note  ft  tendenoj  tnoeable  throng 
seTBTkl  generations  to  the  ooosolidAtion  of  Iftod  into  mora  or  tess  eoi- 
•ideimble  holdings  :  the  stewljr  conversion  betweeo,  1400  and  1500,  <rf 
Und  let  on  leue  for  temu  of  jears  into  land  held  at  a  perpetual  nnl 
(perhaps  it  would  be  better  not  tosaj,  with  the  aathoreea,  "fefr'^onn'^ 
at  the  will  of  the  lord,  according  to  the  eostom  of  the  manor — a  thing 
to  make  the  orthodox  raal  property  lawjer  mb  his  eyes ;  and  Hx 
gradual  disappearance  of  senile  status  dne  to  movement  of  popolstioD, 
side  by  side  with  its  persistence  into  the  second  half  of  the  sixteeDtL 
oentnrj  in  isolated  eases  of  families  who  ramained  in  the  manor,  or 
eoold  be  tamced.  Some  of  these  last  anrvivore  of  Tilleinage  moat  bsTt 
been  persons  of  wealth :  one  of  them  seems  to  have  undertaken  to 
paj  £120  for  the  freedom  of  himself  and  his  bmily,  with  snbseqnent 
disaster  to  himself :  for  his  sureties,  who  were  called  npon  to  pay  tor 
him,  obtained  admittanoe  to  the  siz^-fllx  acres  which  be  had  mortgnged 
to  them  (see  pp.  90  and  xoi. ;  the  anthoress  seems  hardly  to  btn 
realised  that  the  conditional  surrender  was,  in  fact,  a  mortgage). 

The  appendix  contains  reprints  of  some  of  the  more  important  does- 
ments  as  well  as  some  results  in  statistical  form. 


THE  ENGLISH  FACTORIES  IN  INDIA,  1618-1621.  By 
WtLLiAH  FoBTKK,  [zlvi.,  379  pp.  Sto.  12>.  6d.  net.  Clarendoii 
Press,  1906.] 
We  have  here  a  continuation  of  the  correspondence  already  edited 
by  Mr.  Foster  in  his  Lettert  received  by  the  £ait  India  Compaiti 
fivm  Ut  Servantt  in  the  Eatt,  1602-17.  The  present  collection  tfm- 
prises  four  hundred  and  eix^  letters,  of  which  only  a  few  have  alnady 
appeared  in  Purekat  hit  PUffrimet  or  elsewhere,  the  rest  having  been 
hitherto  unpublished.  For  the  most  part  only  a  prin*  is  given,  bol 
Mr.  Foster  assures  us  that  all  passages  of  suffiuent  importanee  srt 
quoted  in  full.  Ia  the  verbatim  passages  the  seventeenth-ceiitar; 
spelling  has  been  retained.  The  letters  themselves  are  preceded  by 
an  epitome  of  and  comment  apon  their  contents  under  the  title  of 
introduction.  They  deal  as  much  with  the  exertions  of  the  Engltili 
merohants  to  extend  their  trade  to  Persia,  Arabia,  and  the  East  A&icu 
littoral,  as  tv  establish  it  on  a  firm  basis  in  Hindostan  itself.  From 
the  oomplunts  made  by  their  factors,  it  is  evident  that  the  comptnj 
was  not  always  happy  in  its  choice  of  articles  exported  to  that  couiitr;. 
Kerridge,  head  of  the  Surat  ^tory,  and,  as  President  of  the  CoukiI 
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of  English  meroliuita  there,  the  ofGcial  precorsor  ot  the  Vieeroy  in 
ConncUi  writes  home,  warning  his  prinoipftlB  that  the  awords  sent  "ue 
ne&ther  the  right  nuke  nor  ver;  good,"  mnd  "  so  exceedinge  heavy  m 
fev  men  oan  nse  them,"  that  wine  and  strong  waters  are  uselass  except 
as  presents,  and  that  folding-cases,  table-books,  and  pnrses  are  of  little 
oae  even  as  presents.  Bat  there  was  a  demand  for  tin,  coral,  sandal- 
wood, and  amber.  A  good  deal  of  light  is  inoidentallj  thrown,  aa 
Mr.  Foster  points  out,  on  the  oontemporarj  economical  condition  of 
India,  on  prices,  insocuritf  of  the  roads,  and  the  weakness  of  the 
eentral  government.  On  the  other  hand^  Sir  Thomas  Roe  himself 
remarks  of  the  native  government  that  "their  justice  is  generallie 
good  to  strangers,"  and  that  many  of  the  tronbles  of  which  the 
English  complained  so  loudly  were  caused  bj  their  own  disorders. 
The  book  is  one  for  students  to  quarry  in. 

THE  COAL  QUESTION.    By  the  late  W.  Stanlbi  Jevons,  LL.D., 

FJt.S.    Edited,  with  an   Introduction,  by  Fbopessob  Fldz, 

McGill  Uuiversity,  Montreal.    Tliird  Edition.    Revised,     [vi, 

165  pp.     8vo.     10<.  net.    MaomiUan.    London,  1906.] 

This  new  edition  will  be  welcome,  as  it  will  place  this  well-known 

vrork  witliin  the  reach  of  a  new  generation  of  students  who  could  not 

Bscure  copies  of  the  earlier  editions.    It  has  been  excellently  edited, 

and  the  statistics  broi^ht  well  up  to  date.    Professor  Flax  has  altered 

the   original   text   wherever    found   necessary   for    correotness   with 

admirable  success ;  and  he  has  ably  avoided  a  isdundanoe  of  footnotes. 

But  there  has  been  no  sacrifice  of  the  Jevonian  character  of  the  work. 

The  book  has  a  sustained  interest  throughout,  due  to  its  intrinsic  merit ; 

aod  one  feels  that  it  is  still  ahead  of  all  other  contributions  to  the  coal 

question. 

The  Coal  Commission  of  1866-71,  vrhich  was  a  direct  outoome  of 
the  volume  nnder  notice,  ignored,  as  did  the  recent  Royal  Commission 
on  Coal  Supplies,  the  crux  of  the  problem,  as  urged  by  Jevons  in  186S. 
In  subsUnoe,  Jevons  insisted  that  the  cost  of  prodaction  of  coal  in  this 
country,  as  compared  with  the  cost  in  other  countries,  must  rise  per- 
ceptibly within  a  century.  The  faster  we  work  away  our  most  acces- 
sible supplies,  and  are  driven  to  mine  deeper  as  years  go  by,  the 
Mooner  will  this  take  place.  Hence  he  sounds  a  note  of  warning, 
urging  us  to  prolong  one  national  prosperi^  by  a  less  hurried  exhaustion 
of  our  coal  supplies.  The  history  of  coal  output  and  prices  already 
oonfiima  his  anticipations  in  essentials.  It  is  hardly  any  nse  to  learn 
the  duration  of  our  coal  supplies  unless  we  are  also  told  approximately 
how  long  we  may  hope  to  maintain  a  progressive  annual  output  at  a 
Vol.  XVH— No.  t  Si., 
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OMt  which  wilt  autble  ob  to  eompeto  actirelj  id  the  Butrkets  <rf  the 
wwld.  ThiB  ifl  ft  problem  which  Jevons  oonld  uot  get  the  cooBlr;  to 
rMtlite,  and,  when  Rojftl  Commiutona  fftil  to  gnup  the  problem,  «di- 
Dsrj  mortftla  are  ezenmble. 

DIE      EINKOMUBNSTENBB      IN      DEB       ENGLISCHEN 

FINAN2-P0LITIK    UND    -LITEEATUR  bia   m   Wiu.ux 

PiTTft-ToDE.    VoD  FsoTEBBOB  D.  Ai.rBXD  Mahks.     [124  pp. 

4-.    Jen&.    Fischer.     1907.] 

It  it  not  altogether  aorprising  that  whan  casting  about  for  a  suitable 

subject  to  write  upon  for  a  birthday  offering  to  present  on  behalf  of 

his  friends  to  the  septuagenarian  Professor  Lexis,  Professor  Manes 

should  hare  hit  upon  our  British  "  Income  " — or  more  correcUj,  since 

1803 — "Income  and  Property"  Tax.     The  sabject  is,  at  the  present 

time,  Yerj  much  to  the  fore  in  more  countries  thau  one.    Ministers  of 

Finance  and  political  economists  are  isching  their  brains  for  expedients 

hj  which  to  meet  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  levy.     We  hare  gone 

on  patiently  or  impatienUy  paying  the  tax  for  more  than  a  century. 

Bat  there  is  uo  really  satisfactory  treatise  npon  it. 

Professor  Manes  in  the  present  volume  deals  only  with  tbe  <»i^ 
and  the  very  earliest  hiatory  (rf  the  tax.  Hia  object  is  to  show  by 
what  stops  we  arrived  at  levying  it,  and  ordering  H,  as  in  the  main  we 
still  retain  it.  He  detects  in  its  genesis  the  influence  of  the  French 
Revolution,  which  now  haa  almost  every  modern  change  fathered  npon  iL 
It  is,  of  coarse,  impoaaible  to  disprove  the  author's  assertion.  Howew, 
Professor  Manes  himself  shows  that  there  were  snggestiona  made  for 
levying  an  income  tax  before  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  that  the  Low  Countriea  hit  upon  the  idea  as  long  before  aa  in 
1542.  The  author  ia  scarcely  quito  fair  to  Adam  Smith,  whom,  <rf 
course,  it  is  the  fashion  at  present  to  hold  in  abhorrence  in  Germany. 

Professor  Manes  baa  evidently  been  exceedingly  careful  and  pains- 
taking in  the  selection  as  well  as  collection  of  his  material ;  and  he 
has  produced  a  work  which  is  well  worth  the  perusal  of  British 
political  eeonomists. 

REPORT  ON  THE  PHYSICAL  CONDITION  OF  FOURTEEN 
HUNDRED  SCHOOL  CHILDREN  IN  EDINBURGH,  TO- 
GETHER WITH  SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THEIR  HOMES 
AND  SURROUNDINGS.  [136  pp.  Fol.  St.  net.  King. 
London,  1906.] 

LEGISLATION  IN  REGARD  TO  CHILDREN.    Report  of  the 
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Proceedinga  of  the  Special  Conferenoe  in  London,  May  22  and  28, 
1906.  [86  pp.  8ro.  la.  net.  King.  London,  1906.] 
These  two  reporta  witnesB  to  the  lu-ger  and  growing  interest  which 
is  being  taken  in  the  welfare  of  children,  and  both  are  eutlrel}'  welcome. 
The  Edinburgh  inveBtigation,  managed  by  the  Charity  Organization 
Society,  was  limited  to  a  particalar  school,  but  has  been  thoronghlj 
done.  Visits  were  paid  to  7S1  families,  representing  1389  children 
attending  the  school  Out  of  this  total,  112  parents  are  returned  as 
unskilled  labourers,  while  342  mothers  are  wage-earners,  though  only 
153  are  in  regular  employment.  Of  the  children,  175  are  at  work, 
and  earn  on  the  average  about  2t.  6d.  a  week.  Out  of  the  781 
familiflB,  18  were  teetotal,  275  sober,  425  drunken,  and  drink  was 
suspected  in  63,  The  medical  inspection  of  the  children  was  carried 
out  in  a  most  complete  and  systematic  manner. 

The  Report  of  the  Loudon  Conference,  organized  by  the  British 
Committee  of  the  International  Congress  for  the  Welfare  and  Pro- 
tection of  Oiuldren,  provides  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information  with 
regard  to  such  subjects  as  Remand  Homes,  Children's  Courts,  the 
Probation  System  for  Young  Offenders,  and  "  Cantines  Soobures." 

ACTUALITIES   SOCIALES.     [Institat  Solvay,  Misoh  et  Thron. 
Bmxelles  et  Leipzig,  1906.] 

a.  1.  Une  ExpSrieiiee  ItidtittrieUe  de  SSdvction  de  la  Joumie 
de  travail.  Far  L.  6.  Prohomt.  2.  Oe  qui  matigve  au  Comyierce 
Beige  d* Exportation,  Par  G.  De  Leeneb.  3.  De  FEiprit  du 
Gouvemement  Dimoeratiipie.  Par  Adolphb  Peins.  4.  Let 
Regies  et  lea  Conceaiiont  CommwiaUaen  Belgique.  Par  Ebitbst 
BaxES. 

b.  Monographa  on  Anthropological  Sociology.  1,  Faieieule. 
Formulet  d' Introduction  &  PEnerg^tiqwe.  Par  E.  Solvat.  2. 
Etquitte  d'une  Soeiologie.  Far  £.  Waxwxileb.  S,  Lea  Origines 
NatureUea  de  la  Fropriili.  Par  R.  Petrucci.  4.  Sur  qvelqvet 
Erreurt  de  Mithode  dana  Vitvde  de  VHomme  Primitif.  Far 
L.  WoDOiT.  5.  VAryen  el  V Anthropotoeiologie.  Far  Dr.  E. 
Houzi.  6.  Meaure  des  CapacMa  Intellectuelle  et  Energitigne. 
Par  Ch.  Hbnbt.  7.  Origine  Polyphylilique,  Homotypie,  et  Non 
Comparabiliti  directe  dei  Soeiilit  Anitnalet.    Far  R.  Petruoci. 

These  books  give  us  a  clear  and  interesting  survey  of  sociological 
problems  as  they  appear .  to  thoughtful  Belgians.  Their  tone  is 
throughout  optimistic,  though  difficulties  are  not  ignored.  In 
Gnmp  A.,  book  No,  1  has  an  especial  interest  for  us,  as  an  "  8  hours 
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bill "  ifl  within  praotioftl  politics.  The  resolta,  too,  of  shortenii^  the 
bonra  of  skilled  Uboiir  appemr  distinctlf  eDCoangiog.  In  Group  A^ 
No.  4,  we  get  a  itrong  detenee  of  sooikliBm  u  exemplified  by  the 
working  of  Stkte  monopoliea.  A  stndj  of  this  book  might  give  con- 
siderable food  for  thoagfat  to  nuuiy  English  opponents  of  State  and 
mnnicipal  action.  In  fact,  the  wbole  of  Group  A  woald  well  repay 
carefnl  study,  not  only  by  professed  students  of  social  qnestions,  bnt 
also  by  the  general  pnblic.  Group  B,  too,  is  very  valoable  as  a  contri- 
bution to  OUT  knowledge  of  somewhat  debateable  topics  about  which 
we  have  comparatively  little  certain  information.  To  the  "  Institnt 
Solvay  "  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  for  its  lucid  handling  of  tiieae 
pressing  social  problems,  with  all  the  cbarm  of  the  French  tongue. 
In  Belgium  we  see,  as  on  a  miniature  stage,  all  those  questions  that 
arise  when  a  teeming  population  is  engaged  in  highly  organised  indus- 
trial porauits.  Conditions  there  are  very  similar  to  those  in  England. 
Poverty  and  degradation  abound.  Tet  in  both  lands,  as  in  these  books 
is  the  case,  the  true  note  should  be  one  of  hope. 


BOOKS   RECEIVED. 


Tbk  Risk  or  the  AHERtCAir  Pbolctabiait.  By  Acstiit  Lxwis. 
[213  pp.  8vo.  $1.  Kerr.  Chicago,  1907.]  This  volume  of  the 
International  Library  of  Social  Science  traces  the  growth  and 
awakening  of  the  American  proletariate,  and  prophesies  its  pre- 
dominance. Beneath  the  abnormal  conditions  of  American  industry 
the  normal  growth  of  socialism  cannot  much  longer  remain  hidden. 

Tsi  Outlook  in  Ireland.  By  the  Right  Hoir.  the  Kabl  of 
Dbnbaten,  K.P.  [295  pp.  6vo.  It.  6d.  noL  Murray.  London, 
190?.]  The  author's  name  gnaranteea  the  interest  of  this  work. 
His  point  of  view  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  sub-title,  "The 
ease  for  devolution  and  conciliation.** 

Laboor  and  Capital.  By  Goldwin  Smith,  D.CL.  [38  pp.  8vo. 
Zt.  net.  Macmillan.  Xew  York,  1907.]  A  "  Letter  to  a  Labom 
Friend,"  nrglug  the  cause  of  peaceful  reform  of  the  present 
industrial  system  as  against  revolutionary  socialism. 

Political  Ecoitokt  in  a  Nutshell.  By  F.  T.  Latcock,  LL3. 
[208  pp.  8vo.  2f.  Gd.  net.  Sonnenschein.  London,  1907.]  If 
Political  Economy  is  to  be  squeeeed  into  so  small  a  receptacle, 
Mr.  Layoock  is  the  one  to  do  it.  With  the  aid  of  diagnuns  and 
varied  type  the  book  teaches  its  lesson  welL 
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Lbb  £n>i;sTitiB8  i  Dokicili  bit  Bbloiqdk,  Tot.  YIII.  [iOO  +  200 
pp.  Large  Svo.  5  fra.  Lebfeque.  Brnxelles,  1907.]  Part  of 
a  datailed  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  Belgian  indoBtriea  which  is 
being  pnbliahod  by  the  Office  du  Travail  for  that  country.  It  ie 
Tery  well  done. 

Zds  Lxhbb  ton  dks  BKD0R7insB£ir.  Von  Db.  Fbamz  Cubbl. 
[320  pp.  Lai^  870.  10  morka.  Wagner'sohen  Univereitilts- 
Bnchhandlung.  Innsbmok,  1907,]  Stiff,  Bcientific,  and  termino- 
logical. 

AntAQB  TON  Fabbikbv.  [528pp.  LargeSro.  I2msrk8.  Tenbner, 
Leipzig,  1907.]  Another  volume  of  the  raloable  "Handbijoher 
fiir  Handel  nnd  Gewerbe."  A  book  by  experta  for  ezperta,  hot 
fall  of  illuBteationa  intereating  to  all. 

Ihtbrnatiovalb  Wirthbchaftbpolitik.  Von  Rudolf  Kobatsch. 
[473  pp.  Large  8to,  TTniTeraitats-Bnohhandlung.  Wien,  1907.] 
Sub-title  "  Ein  Yersuch  ihrer  WlaaenBchaftUchen  Erklarnng  auf 
EntwicklungB  geBchichtlioher  Graiidlag&" 

AsBKiTXBArBscHOaaB.  VoD  Hbirbich  Koch,  SJ.  [160  pp.  Large 
8vo.  2  marka.  U.  Gladbaoh,  1907.]  Another  volnme  of  a  well- 
known  Catholic  aeries,  not  seldom  renewed  in  tbeee  oolnmna, 

DEUT8CHBB     KoLOHIALBBCHT.  Von    Db.     EdLBB    T.     HoF7KAMH. 

[150  pp.  Small  Svo.  80  pf.  Goachen.  Leipzig,  1907.]  A 
usefal  little  book  representing  an  interest  of  growing  importance  in 
the  Gennan  social  and  poliUoal  ontlook. 

Co-opxBATiTB  Indubtbt.  By  Ebnest  Atbs.  [310  pp.  8to.  6«.net. 
Uetbnen.  London,  1907.]  In  addition  to  the  more  familiar 
aspeats  of  the  qneation  of  Co-operation  with  which  Mr.  Avea 
deals,  there  ia  apeoial  intereat  at  the  preaeat  time  in  hia  treatment 
of  Co-operative  Agricnlture,  to  which  an  annsnally  large  amount 
of  space  is  devoted. 

Thb  Woollbs  ahd  Worstbd  Ikddstbibb.  By  J.  H.  Ciaphak. 
[807  pp.  8to.  6*.  Methuen.  London,  1907.]  This  claima  to 
be  the  first  general  sketch  published  of  a  anbject  of  special 
economic  interest  that  has  hitherto  been  treated  only  in  technical 
hooka  or  in  newspaper  articles.  Diagrams  and  photographs  help 
to  make  this  a  moat  intereating  treatment  of  the  aabject. 

Capitai»  Vol.  II,  By  Kabl  Makz.  (Edited  by  Fbxdbbick 
Emoclb,  and  translated  by  EbnbstUktzbhahk).  [618  pp.  Cr.Svo. 
10*;  6*1,  SonnenBchein.  London,  1907.]  Another  volnme  In  the 
Half  Guinea  International  Library.    The  well-known  difficulties 
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that  boMt  ansfa  hi  nndertakiiig  at  to  edit  and  tranfllate  Hmnc'i 
M8S.  perhapa  Mconnt  for  what  seems  at  first  the  rather  pro- 
hibitive prioe  of  this  boolE.  But  Marx,  more  than  most  econamie 
writers,  needs  first-hand  Btndj. 

A  HisTOBT  or  CouuBRCK.  Bj  Cute  Dat,  FhJ).  [626  pp.  8to. 
7«.  64.  net  Longmans.-  LoodoD,  1907.]  An  elaborate  and 
exhanstire  treatise,  inch  as  onl;  American  professors  seem  able 
to  write  nowadays,  by  the  author  of  "  The  Dutch  in  Java."  The 
writer  oombines  in  a  rare  degree  the  qualities  of  a  historian  and 
an  eoonomist. 

L0SD05  Statistics.  Vol  XVII.  1906-7.  [534  pp.  Large  8to. 
At.  Printed  for  the  London  County  Council  hj  P.  &  King. 
London,  1907.] 

The  ABC  Anmotatbd  Bibliografbt  om  Social  QuEaxiosa.  By 
S.  £.  KsBBLB.     [103  pp.    8ro.     Is.    Kelly.     London,  1907.] 

AUS      PIH      AhEBIKANISCBBN      WlRTeOHA|IT8LSBXH.        Vou     J.     L. 

Ladohlih.     [160  pp.     Sm.  8vo.    1-25  mks.    Teubner.    Leipiig, 

1907.] 
DiB  ExFOBTPOUTiK  DER  Kabtblle.    Ton  Dr.  Wilu  Mobobkboth. 

[119  pp.    8vo.    2.80  mks.    Duncker.    Leipaig,  1907.] 
Die  "  rRBIIH  "  CHD  DIE  HiBSCH-DuHCBBRBCHSir  Gewebksgharev- 

[95    pp.     Sm.    8to.     40   pfg.     Westdeutschen   Arbeiter-Zeitnug. 

M.  Gladbach,  1907.] 

NEff  EDITIONS. 

PouTiCAL  EcoNoicT.  By  Charlbb  S.  Detas.  [672  pp.  8to. 
7*.  6d.  Longmans.  Third  edition.  London,  1907.]  A  new 
edition  of  Mr.  Devae*  contribution  to  the  well-known  Stonyhnrst 
Philosophical  Series. 

Mancai  or  Political  Econoht.  By  Hesbi  Fawobtt.  [652  ppu 
870.  12«.  MacmiUan.  Eighth  edition.  London,  1907.]  Another 
re-iasue  of  a  justly  classical  work  on  Political  Economy. 

Thb  Aoricdltubal  Labocber.  By  T.  E.  Eebbbl.  [176  pp.  8to. 
2».  6d.  Soooenschein,  Fourth  edition  (abridged).  London,  1907.] 
One  of  the  most  successful  volumes  of  the  Social  Science  Series, 
a  reprint  of  which  is  particularly  opportune  at  this  moment. 

The  Imperial  Gazetteer  or  India.  The  Ihdiah  Empere,  ToIs. 
I.,  III.,  rV.  [566  +  520  -f-  552  pp.  8to.  Clarendon  Press. 
Oxford,  1907.]      A  new  edition  of  a  work  indispensable  to  all 
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ladiaa  stadentB,  espeoiallj  at  this  time  of  social  aad  industrial 
nnrost. 

La  Soixhox  £oonohiqub.  Par  Trsa  Gctot.  [531  pp.  8vo.  5  frs. 
Sohlaicher.  Paris,  1907.]  A  new  edition  Of  tliia  well-lcnown  book, 
with  muoh  fresh  matter  and  a  new  preface. 

An  Inquibt  into  Socialism.  Bj  Thohas  Kibkuf.  [216  pp 
8vo,  4a.  6di  net.  LongmanB.  London,  1907.]  Those  who  are 
familiar  only  with  this  Author's  "History  of  Socialism"  *ill 
welcome  a  revised  aud  enlarged  edition  of  the  present  work,  and 
will  find  in  it  the  same  characteristics  of  clearness  and  modsration, 

PlCTOBZS     or    THE     SOCIALISTIC    FuTUaB.       By    EuofcNS    RiCBTCB. 

(Authorized  translation  by  Hbnbt  Whioht).  [134  pp.  8yo. 
1<.  net,  Sonnenachein.  London,  1907.]  These  "Pictures," 
"freely  adapted  from  Bebel"  by  a  well-known  Anti-Sooialist, 
may  be  taken  as  an  antidote  to  some  modern  visions  of  the 
socialistio  milleaninm :  they  are  no  less  one>sided.  Bnt  it  is 
quite  time  that  this  "  cheap  edition  "  were  available. 

Pbihoipleb  of  EcoKOKioa.  ToL  I.  By  Alfebd  Mabshall.  [670 
pp.  Cr.  8to.  12f.  6d,  net.  Maomillan.  London,  1907.]  The 
fifth  edition  of  this  modern  classic. 

British  Industbibs.  Edited  by  W.  J.  Abhlbt.  [232  pp.  Svo. 
5«.  6<I.  net  Longmans.  Loudon,  1907,]  The  second  edition  of 
a  veryusefal  handbook  to  the  prinoipat  British  Indnstries,  Origin- 
ally designed  as  lectures  before  the  Faculty  of  Commerce  at 
Birmingham  University,  these  "  Reviews "  have  obtained  the 
wider  circulation  that  their  merits  deserved. 
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